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©pfer 

Wer  immer  Gott   ergeben,  er  opfert   sich    dcr  Welt; 
Es  flieszt  der  Saft  der  Reben,   er  opfert  sich  der  Welt. 
Den  Seidenwurm  erblickt'  ich   mid  sah  ihn  Wohlgemuth 
Den  Sarg  sich  selber  weben:  er  opfert  sich   der   Welt. 

Ich  sah  den  Halm  des  Feldes,   der  ehedcm  £ewo£t, 

Im  Sicheltode  bebcn:  er  opfert  sich  der  Welt. 

Es  laeszt  melod'sche  Seufzer,  wiewohl  sie  t:edten  ihn, 

Der  Schwan  gelind  verschweben:  er  opfert  sich  der  \\  elt 

Ich  sah  der  Rosen  Busen,  geschwellt  won   Wohlgeruch 
Dem  Sturme  hingegeben;  er  opfert  sich   der  \\  elt. 
Ich  sah  die  Voelker  alle  als  Einen  groszen  Leib. 
Den  Deutschen  als  ihr  Leben:  er  opfert  sich  der  \\  elt 

Karl  Aug.    George   Max 

Graf  v.  Platen-Halermuende. 
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Illustrative  of  German-American  Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect!  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


Minnesota  In  January  a  movement 
Bible  League  was  started  here  to,  in  a 
measure,  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  Reginald  Campbell,  who  vis- 
ited this  city  last  December,  and  the  so- 
called  new  theology.  Quite  a  number  of 
pastors  in  the  city,  outside  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  are  tainted  with  highei 
criticism.  The  movement  resulted  in  the 
•formation  of  the  Minnesota  Bible 
League.  We  had  the  honor  of  drawing 
up  the  "Fundamental  Principles,"  which 
were  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

"I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  spake  through  the  prophets 
and  apostles ;  that  it  not  only  contain^ 
the  Word  of  God,  but  that  it  is  in  even, 
part,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  the 
Word  of  God.  thus  not  leaving  it  to  man 
to  decide  how  much  and  what  is  to  be  be- 
lieved and  what  rejected. 

"2.  We  believe  that  through  the  fall 
of  Adam  all  men  are  conceived  and  born 
in  sin.  and  that  the  only  hope  for  man 
was  in  a  Redeemer;  that  God  in  His  in- 
finite love  for  our  fallen  race,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  sent  His  only  begotten  Sou 


to  redeem   man  by  becoming  his  si:',  sti- 
tute  and  bearing  his  sin. 

"3.     We   believe   that   Jesus   Christ   is 
that  Redeemer,  the  Son  of  God.  who  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  oi  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  became  man.  so  that  as 
true   God    and  true  man   in  one   per 
He  was  crucified,  died  and  was  bin 
and  on  the  third  day  rose  again  from 
dead,  that  He  might  be  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  reconcile  us  unto  the   Fa 
ther,  and  be  a  sacrifice  for  all  the  sin  anJ 
guilt  of  man. 

"4.     We  believe     that     man     i<  sav< 
alone  by   faith   in   the  atoning  blood   oi 
Jesus   Christ,  and  that   we  are  'justified 
by  faith  in  Christ  and  not  b]    th<         rks 
of  the  law'." 

The  Fundamental  Princil  Inc.: 

printed  on  cards  and  scattered  bi 
At  the  bottom  is  the  following:  *'  Vcc 
ing  the  above  statement  of  Fundamental 
Principles.  T  enroll  myself  as  a  men 
oi  the  Bible  League  of  Minnesota.*' 
object  is  to  reach  the  different  den 
tions  that  are  under  the  influence  of 
negative  criticism. — G,  H.  T..  Min   1 
lis,  Minn. — The  Lit  the 
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Superstitions  The      Quakertown,       Pa., 
Free  Press  said  editorially 
recently : 

Help  to  turn  on  the  light  against  the 
superstition  that  many  communities  arc- 
compelled  to  contend  with.  Inaugurate 
a  campaign  against  endless  chain  letters, 
hexereis.  and  all  other  forms  of  charla- 
tanry with  which  we  must  continually  be 
confronted.  A  number  of  people  in 
neighboring  counties  are  making  them- 
selves the  laughing-stock  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  any  of  these  humbugs, 
and  so  have  made  their  places  of  resi- 
dence a  by-word.  Civilized  people,  ,should 
not  be  scared  so  readily  into  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural.  There  should  nowadays 
be  no  necessity  to  fight  against  ignor- 
ance and  superstition,  yet  we  must  admit 
grudgingly  that  evidences  of  these  still 
haunt  the  most  enlightened  neighbor- 
hoods and  are  yet  able  to  send  shivers  ot 
apprehension  up  and  down  the  spines  ol 
the  more  timid  ones.  As  to  punishment 
for  failing  to  comply  with  some  heathen 
rite  or  some  formula  of  witchcraft,  that 
is  all  moonshine.  We  suffer  by  our  own 
indiscretions  and  violations  of  natural 
religious  or  civil  law  at  the  hands  ot 
God  or  constituted  authority,  never  be- 
cause we  fail  to  comply  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  some  meaningless  rigmarole,  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  a  "charm"  to  ward 
off  evil,  or  the  exercise  of  enchantment 
to  bring  about  the  desirable  things  ol 
life.     Help  to  turn  on  the  light. 


once    stood.     The    Orangeburgh    church 
was  built  of  wood  and  clay,  in  the  same 
manner  as  chimneys  are  when  made 
clay.     It  fell  to  ruins  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.      The   spot    has    never   been: 
built  upon  since     that  day     and  is  now 
known   as  ''the  old  churchyard."     Here 
also    the    first   Lutheran    pastor   of    I 
congregation  in  Carolina  lived  and    I 
He  and  his   successor  kept  a  record  of 
all   the  births,   deaths   and  marriage- 
the  parish,  it  being  today  one  of  the  m 
valuable  historic  records  in  South  Caro 
lina,  and   is  known  as  the  "Geissendan- 
ner  Record,"  so  called  from  the  nam 
the   two  ministers,  John   Geissendamier. 
the  elder,  and  his  nephew,  John  Gei.^e:.- 
danrier,   the   younger.     The   old   chui 
became  changed  into  an  Epis 
Geissendanner  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  he  continued   to  labor 
there  to  the  close  of  his  life.    At  the  time 
this  change  was  effected  the  congrega- 
tion   numbered    167    communicants,   and 
on  Whitsunday     following     21     persons 
of  worship   in    1749.   when   the        Hi  g   t 
were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Af- 
ter   the    Reverend    Geissendann<  r 
younger)   died,  in    1761.  nothing  n::" 
is  known  concerning  the  church  an  '. 
congregation    until     17(^8.  when    ?.    new 
Episcopal     chapel    was    ordered    to    be 
erected,   and    the    Rev.   Paul    Tur 
preached  there  for  many  ears,  in  com 
tion  with  another  congregati   n. — 
ican  .l/"i?;///i/v  Magazine. 


First  Lutheran   The        first        Lutheran 
Church  in  church   in   the   Carolina.-? 

the  Carolinas  was  built  at  Orange- 
burgh about  1737.  Some 
half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Orangeburgh  and  toward  the 
Edisto  River  there  is  a  graveyard  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  having  been 
used  a  long  time  and  where  the  entomb- 
ed generations  of  the  present  day  are 
slumbering  with  those  of  the  past. 
Around  this  place,  with  the  old  church 
edifice   very   near   it,   the   former   village 


Church     The    following    fable    fi    m 
Fable        Lutheran     Herald    deserves 

wide   circulation.     It    no: 
has  much  point    for    our  A Lu- 
theran Church,  but  has  the  merit  1  :  be- 
ing exceedingly  timely.     It  reads     s  fol- 
lows: "A    Fox    stood    I 
warren   and   shouted:   'Hey,   Widen   out 
this   entrance.   Friend   Rabbit, 
made  it  much  too  narrow!     This 
Warren  oi  yours  is  built     n   I 
lines.     As  it  is.  none    but    RaW    >. 
yourself,  can  enter.'    'Jus^  s         -:  •    x  ; 
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and  Wolves  may  not  enter  in,  we  shall 
stick  to  our  narrow  lines.'  'How  in- 
tolerant,' grumbled  the  Fox,  as  he  trot- 
ted away."  The  moral  is  not  hard  to 
find.  If  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country  refuses  to  let  down, its  bars;  if  ir. 
fears  to  join  the  many  movements  that 
'have  as  their  spirit  indifference  to  the 
old  faith,  and  as  their  goal  the  breaking 
dowln  of  what  was  built  up  at  the  cost 
of  much  blood  and  treasure  during  the 
past  Christian  centuries;  if  it  is  shy  of 
sectarian  alliances  and  entanglements ; — 
it  is  because  the  fox  is  at  the  door — the 
fox  of  Intolerance  as  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  That  fox  has 
friendly  eyes  and  a  smiling  face ;  but  it 
also  has  sharp  teeth  and  a  lean  and 
hungry  look.  When  a  man  can  tolerate 
everything  except  what  Christ  and  His 
apostles  taught,  beware  of  him ! — The 
Lutheran. 


^ 


Luck  and  The  Examiner  and  Express 
Superstitions  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  made 
light  of  "Luck  Supersti- 
tions and  Fate"  in  the  following  words  : 
Here  are  two  items  from  a  Kansa> 
paper :  "Another  blow  at  the  thirteen  su- 
perstition. It  is  said  that  occupants  of 
No.  13  in  the  Helena  hotels  found  money 
in  their  rooms  the  same  as  others."  "A 
Kinsley  farmer  sold  thirteen  horses  to  a 
Kansas  City  firm  the  other  day  for 
$1303." 

But  it  will  take  more  than  this  to  kill 
the  thirteen  superstition.  Ridicule  and 
reason  cannot  prevail  against  the  thir- 
teen absurdity  or  any  other  superstition. 
You  may  even  plead  that  it  is  a  mockery 
of  divine  Providence  to  assume  He  rules 
the  world  by  fateful  numbers  or  has 
more  liking  for  one  than  another. 

You  may  urge  that  it  is  a  species  of 
atheism  to  set  up  fate  and  luck  in  place 
and  it  will  have  no  effect. 

When  you  talk  to  good  people  who 
shudder  at  petty  superstitions  you  often 
wonder  if  they  believe  there  is  a  "divinity 
that  shapes     our  ends,"  or,  if     they  do, 


have  they  any  intellectual  conception  of 
what  such  belief  implies. 

But  as  we  have,  said,  there  is  no  use 
in  arguing  against  the  myths  in  our  be- 
liefs. Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show 
their  absurdity  is  to  enumerate  them  and 
then  calmly  ask  what  must  be  the  mental 
attitude  or  capacity  of  the  one  who 
thinks  the  world  is  governed  or  events 
foreordained  by  the  following  cause?. 

Thus  in  ordinary  households  it  will  be 
found  that  if  the  housewife  drops  a  dish- 
cloth she  will  at  once  assert  that  she  will 
have  a  vistor  shortly,  while  if  she  let  fall 
a  knife  a  strange  woman  is  coming,  if  a 
fork  a  man,  and  if  a  spoon  a  fool. 

If  two  knives,  forks  or  spoons  are 
placed  in  a  wrong  position  when  the 
table  is  being  laid  for  any  meal  the: 
going  to  be  a  wedding,  as  is  also  averred 
when  an  one  stumbles  up  the  stairs.  If 
salt  is  spilled  there  is  going  to  be  a  row 
or  quarrel,  but  this  can  be  averted  if  the 
spiller  will  burn  a  pinch  of  sal:  and  throw 
a  pinch  over  your  left  shoulder. 

Again,  if  a  chicken  crows  at  you  or  at 
vour  door  he  is  playing  the  part  of  a 
clairvoyant,  and  is  telling  you  you  will 
have  a  surprising  bit  of  news  or  receive 
an  unexpected  visitor.  The  latter  fate  ij 
also,  said  to  befall  you  if  you  drop  a  pait 
of  scissors  and  they  stick  in  the  fl 
over  which  circumstances  others  will  also 
tell  you  you  should  wish  before  S] 
while  if  a  needle  sticks  in  the  floor  you 
will  receive  a  letter. 

Again,  should  a  pin  be  lying  on  the 
ground  with  the  head  toward  you,  pick 
it  up.  as  it  denotes  good  luck ;  but  or. 
other  hand,  avoid  any  which  have  the 
points  toward  you,  as  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  these  means  bad  luck. 

A  good    housewife,  especially    if    she 
have   a   proper   respect    for   supers:-: ion. 
will  never  sweep  at  night  time,  bu 
is  ever  compelled  to  do  so  she  wil    5 
the    dirt    into   a  corner,    where    she    will 
leave  it  till  the  morning.  This  is 
to  prevent     misfortune     overtaking 
house   during   the    night.      Nor  will   she 
ever  sweep  the  dirt 
instead,  she  will  lift  it  into  a  dust] 
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burn  it,  this  being  considered  necessary 
to  protect  the  family  possessions. 

If  you  break  a  dish  or'  other  article  of 
domestic  crockeryware  evil  will  pwrsue 
you  till  you  have  broken  two  more.  Re- 
verting to  falling  upstairs,  another  su- 
perstition has  it  that,  if  unmarried,  you 
will  not  be  united  in  wedlock  until  the 
next  year,  while  if  your  chair  stumbles 
backward,  your  chances  of  getting  mar- 
ried go  with  it  for  a  year. 

Getting  out  of  bed  backward  brings 
misfortune  for  the  ensuing  day,  while 
putting  out  the  right  foot  first  insures 
the  smiles  of  Dame  Fortune,  as  also  will 
putting  the  right  stocking  and  boot  or 
shoe  on  first,  but  misfortune  follows  if 
it  is  the  left  which  is  so  treated. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  common 
luck  signs  that  people  mention  every 
day  or  act  upon — especially  among  the 
gentler  sex.  Now  what  must  be  the 
mental  condition  of  people  who  enter- 
tain such  absurb  beliefs?  Is  it  not  an 
inheritance  from  our  far  away  ancestors 
who,  knowing  nothing  of  law,  cause  and 
effect,  found  a  demon  in  every  stone  and 
a  sign  in  every  star? 

So  long  as  the  crude  mind  entertains 
such  luck  and  fate  beliefs  we  can  easily 
account  for  mobs.  The  man  or  woman 
who  does  not  believe  this  world  is  ruled 
by  a  divine  Power  and  just  law  will  not 
have  much  or  full  respect  for  human  en- 
actments. One  who  is  still  a  savage  in 
superstitious  beliefs  is  apt  to  be  savage 
when  his  emotions  are  unduly  aroused. 

German  Language  The  matter  of  the 
and  Legal  Notice  German  language 
has  repeatedly  got 
into  court  in  various  forms.  For  ex- 
ample, the  supreme  court,  of  New  Jer- 
sey decided  in  State  vs.  City  of  Orange, 
54  N.  J.  L.,  page  in,  that  where  a  no- 
tice is  required  to  be  published  in  a  news- 
paper, printed  in  German,  the  notice 
must  also  be  in  German.  When  printed 
in  English,  it  would  be  merely  printed 
and  not  published,  as  "publish"  means 
primarily  to  make  known.         J.  C.  R. 


The  German    The  recent  visit  of  the  Ger- 
Navy  Visit       man   Navy    to    our  sh 

occasioned  : 
the  subject  which  a;  nd- 

schau  sweier  Welten  for  June.  I': 
Miinsterberg,  one    of    the    e  rs, 

expresses  himself  in  these  words : 

"Die  Zahl  dcr  deutschen  Einwani 
nirnmt  stetig  ab,  die  Zahl  der  deutl 
Besucher  1st  ebenso  stetig  im  V. 
Wir  Dcutchen     im     Lande     konnen  uns 
beider  Tatsachen  von  Herzen  freuen :  die 
eine    beweisst    das    Deu: 
stand  zunimmt,   und  das   industriestarke 
Land  nunmehr  nichr  gezwungen  i-:.  ein- 
en   Teil   seiner   Bevolkerung   aus   wil 
schaftlichen  Griinden     ins     Ausland  zu 
schicken ;   die   andere   bekundet.  d3ss   in 
Deutschland     das     Verstandnis   fur   die- 
Xeue  Welt  am  Wachsen  ist,  und  mil  *  -   - 
sendfaltigen   Kulturbeziehungen 
en  den  zwei  Landcrn  zu  fordern. 
jeder  Besucher  bringt  tins  ein  Stuck; 
deutschen  Geistes  und  deutschen  \Y<  - 
mit:     die     Wirtschaftsfuhrer     und 
Techniker.  die   Politiker    und    die    Ver- 
waltungsbeamten,  die  Gelehrten 
Dichter,  die   Kunstler  und  die   V    - 
die  Sozialreformer  und  seibst  die 
trotter,  sie  alle  sind  willkommene  Z<. 
der  neuen   frischen   deutschen   Regsarn- 
keit.    Aber  von  alien  Boten  die  T 
land  zu  freundlichen  Besuche  zu:  Nc 
Welt  entsendet,  kann  doch  keiner  so  riel 
vom  besten  Wesen  des  deutschen 
mit  sich  bringen,  als  es  die  Manner    ler 
Flotte  vermogen. 

"Das  KriegschirY    und    seine    Mar.: 
zetigen  von  Deutschlands  neuem  stoia 
wirtschaftlichem      Aufschwu 
KriegschitY    und    seine    Mannen  zeugen 
nicht    minder    von    dem    unermu 
Geiste  der  deutschen  Wissenschaft  .    .    . 
Das  KriegschitY  und  seine  Mamie;;  - 
ein  Sinnbild  des  deutschen  Geistes 
Disciplin  und  der  ehenu 
heit.  .    .    .  Das     Kriegschiff    und  st 
Mannen  bringen  aber  dem.  der  zu  51     n 
versteht,  auch  zugleich  Kunde  von 
neuen  Geist,  der  DeutSC  5cht, 

dem  Geist  der  Initiative.  .   .   .  Das  K: 
schiff  und  seine  Mannen  s 
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dcs  Geistes  der  deutschen  Ehre.  .  .  .  Das 
Kriegschiff  unci  seine  Mannen  bekunden 
-abcr   nicht   nur   den    Willeri    zur    Macht 

sie  tragen  nicht  minder  den  Willen  znr 
Freundschaft  mit  dem  besten  der  Welt, 
zum  ehrlichen  Frieden  und  zur  Volker 
verbindenden  Kultur.  In  seiner  Kriegs- 
geriistetheit  sichert  es  die  ungestorte 
Friedenszeit,  deren  Deutsehland  sich  nun- 
mehr  langer  erfreuen  diirfte.  als  irgend 
ein  anderes  Kulturvolk,  und  mit  dem 
Frieden  sichert  es  die  stille,  emsige  Ar- 
beit im  Dienste  der  ganzen  Menschheit." 


Tersonal  Liberty     With  reference  to  the 
vs.  attitude    the    German- 

Liquor  Traffic  Americans     ought     to 

take  toward  the  liquor 
traffic,  it  seems  to  me  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Miller  in  the  June  issue 
are    unanswerable.      I    have   never   been 
identified  with  any  temperance  organiza- 
tion, but  I  am  a  believer  in  prohibitory 
laws  for  the  public  good.    We  need  such 
laws  to  protect  men  of  weak  wills  against 
themselves.     It   is  not  known   by   those^ 
who  have  not  kept  in     touch     with  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Fatherland  that 
the  total  abstinence  propaganda  is  being 
vigorously   pushed   in   that   country.      It 
has  been  several  times  reported  that  the 
German  emperor  has  recently  become  a 
total  abstainer.     There     are     at     present 
many  temperance  organizations  and  so- 
cieties and  a  number  of  German  perodi- 
cals   are   championing-  the   cause.     It   is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  give  statis- 
tics here  nor  the  names  of  a  number  of 
prominent  men,  physicians    and    others. 
•who  are  engaged  in  the  crusade.     The 
governments  of  France  and  Switzerland 
,are  also  engaged   in   trying   to   diminish 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  drink  traffic. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Great  Britain. 
Several  years  ago  while  spending  some 
time  near  Stirling  in  Scotland  I  had  oc- 
casion to  consult  a  physician.     In  one  oi 
my  conversations  with  him   he  told  me 
he  never  prescribed  alcohol  in  any  form 
and  that  many  of  his  fellow  practitioners 


pursued  the  same  course.     A  few  years 
before  a  clergyman     of     the     Anglican 

church  told  me   that    forty-five   nun  li 
of  his  brethren  were  total  abstainers 
those  governments  that  are    loing    most 
for    the    public    welfare    arc    vig    r 
working  against  the  liquor  traffic.   1 1 
again  1  need  not  enter  into  details.     In 
view  of    the    facts    it    seems  to  me 
wisest  course   for  all  German-. American 
organizations  is     to     keep  silent  on  this 
question.     They  should  not  be  expected 
to  become     total     abstainence  societies: 
neither  should  they  set  tl  mci- 

ally  against  the  greatest  reform     : 
ern  imes.     Let  every  member  act  in  I 
matter  in  such  a  way  as  commends  it 
to  his  individual  judgment.     Most  of  \ 
fraternal  organizations     have     gone 
record   as  opposed  to   the   li 
but  they  do  not  interfere  with  tl 
vidual   habits   of   their   members,   unl 
they  drink  to  excess.  Personal  lil 
indeed  a  precious  prerogative,  but 
for  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  wis   - 
ly. — Charles  W.  Super,  Athens 


^ 


The  Bible  and    One  year  ago.  the  [llii     is 
Education  supreme    court    gave    the 

preposterous  O] 
it   was   unlawful   to   read   the   Scripture* 
in  the  public  schools  because  i:  is  a   - 
tarian  book!     Already  eight  states 
accepted  that  remarkable  conclusion  and 
have  banished  the    Bible — the   pillar 
our  liberty  and  morality.     It  is  : 
the  credit  of  Pennsylvania,  witl     tS  Si 
Scotch-Irish      and      German    DO| 
that  it  has  refused  to  be  misled  bj    I 
modern    Bible-phobia,  and    thai    il    c    " 
tinues  to  pay  due  respect   I 
tures.     The  number  of  sc  I 
daily  readings  of  the  Bible  are  givei 
increased  from  v^\^o  I     3  cities 

and   from    1 5. 000  to  20, 
try.   (The  figure-  are    . 
more  than  this:  In  most  of  these  s 
the  Bible  is  recognized,  not  as  - 
derful  ancient  piece  1  ..- 

the  very   Word  of  God.     However 
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functory  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
many  instances  may  be,,  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  their  recognition  as  God's 
Revelation  carries  with  it  a  most  whole- 
some and  salutary  influence  upon  th^ 
mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil. — The 
Lutheran. 

The  German  immigrant  reared  church 
edifice  and  school  building  close  togeth- 
er ;  the  former  shielding  the  latter.  The 
public  school  system  divorced  these 
Should  not  all  descendants  of  the  Penna. 
German  pilgrim  fathers  set  their  faces 
as  a  wall  against  the  threatened  emas- 
culation of  education  by  the  spurning  of 
the  Scriptures? — Editor. 


^ 


America  and    The   welcome  of   the   Ger- 
Germany  man     fleet      at      Hampton 

Roads  by  President  Taft  is 
an  event  much  more  significant  than  the 
perfunctory  interchange  of  official  cour- 
tesies would  denote.  The  cordial  hospi- 
tality of  the  nation  to  Rear  Admiral  von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz,  his  staff  and  the  stal- 
wart personnel  of  the  fleet- is  an  index  of 
the  good  will  of  America  toward  Ger- 
many, and  our  admiration  not  merely  for 
her  unexcelled  naval  and  military  organ- 
ization, but  for  her  social  and  civil  insti- 
tutions and  the  magnificent  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Fatherland  in  every  field  of 
human  endeavor. 

Modern  civilization  is  in  debt  to  Ger- 
many for  the  encouragement  of  the  liber- 
al arts  and  the  developments  of  applied. 
science  that  go  far  to  make  life  worth, 
living.  Of  her  artistic  genius  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  that 
she  has  touched  nothing  that  she  has  not 
adorned.  The  student-  of  political  econ- 
omy must  give  his  attention  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  187 1,  with  its  minutely  spe- 
cific regulation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Reichstag  and  the  Federal  Council ;  the 
jurist  notes  with  approval  the  inviolable 
security  of  the  judiciary  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  imperial  displeasure  or  the 
fear  of  the  heresy  oi  the  popular  recall  ; 
the  student  of   fiscal   problems   observes 


with  interest  how  closely     the     German- 
financial  system  agrees  wit':.  [  our 
own  ( lovernment  in  the 
its  accounti-             tern     by 
number  of  item-      i  r  venue  and  expen- 
diture.    Put  the 
modern   life   and   thought   is  1 
abiding  in  innumerable  other  ways.    The 
theologian,  in  a  country  where  : 
multiplicity  of  sects  and  the  utm 
tude  of  opinion,  looks  to  Get 
freedom  of  thought  coexist- 
ward  unity  and  sectarian  solidari 
educator  sees  how  carefully   | 
are  administered  by  the  best  teacher:-  pro- 
curable, and  beholds  public 
variably   chosen   by   the   drastic 
tion  of  the  system  of  competitive   exam- 
ination.    The  system  of  accident  and  old 
age  insurance   for  workmen   -   >   ,    .  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  oi  the  w   rid 
late.     As   for   music   and   literature 
art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  on: 
many's   inestimable  contributi 
history  of  culture  in  every  land.     Scarce- 
ly a  mode  of  amelioration  of  ai 
condition  can  be  proposed  that  car.rot  be 
directly  or  more  remotely  referre  i 
point  of  origin  in  Germany.     Thf  rest 
the   world,   in   that  imitation   w  h 
cerely  flatters,  proves    its    con:;. 
the  thoroughness  of  the  German  |  iss 
for  research,  first  by  finding  what 
many  has  done  in  war  or  peace,  in  steel- 
mill  or  electrical  laboratory . 
or  museum,   in   studio  •  r   c  nserval 
and  then  by  improving  its  own  pra. 
and  processes  by  what  Germany 
known  and  done. 

In  the  United  State- 
is    fervent      and 
with  German     ideals,     aspil 
modes  of  thought  and  conduct     It  is 
merely  beear.se  a  consideral 
our  population  is  of  Germ.. 
Put  there  exists  am   tig  us  son 
the  eager  spirit  of  inquiry, 
isfaction    with    half 
shifts  and  temporary   e\ 
the  distinguishing 
mentality .  1  I  ry  has  g 

fast,  and  we  are  frequent 
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justly  accused — by  Europe  of  being  in 
entirely  too  much  of  a  hurry.'  But  if  our 
reach  exceeds  our  grasp,  at  any  rate  we 
know  what  we  are  after,  and  we  look  to 
Germany  to  teach  us  that  railway  speed' 
is  compatible  with  personal  security, 
that  the  appreciation  of  literature  may 
go  hand  in  hand  with  scholarship,  that 
if  we  would  build  strong  houses  and 
"sky-scrapers"  and  safe  bridges  we  must 
lean  heavily  upon  the  researches  of  the 
physicist,  the  chemist  and  the  engineer. 
We  are  ceasing  to  poke  ridicule  at  the 
savant  who  conducts  abstruse  researches 
in  a  laboratory — for  we  do  not  have  to 
look  further  than  Menlo  Park  to  see 
what  the  results  of  such  scientific  inqui- 
sition may  be.  The  increasing  reverence 
of  our  attitude  toward  science,  the  grow- 
ing appreciation  among  us  of  all  the 
forces  of  light  and  leading  that  make  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  re- 
finement of  personality  —  these  are 
among  the  contributions  of  the  labor  and 
the  thought  and  the  life  of  ancient  Ger- 
many to  the  welfare  of  modern  America. 
— Public  Ledger. 


Carnegie  Foundation  President    Haas,    of 


vs. 
Denominational 


Muhlenberg  College, 


contributed    an     ar- 
ScJn-ois  tide    on     Education 

to  The  Lutheran  from  which  we  clip  the 
following: 

AeCcSsary  for  any  one  interested 
in  education  to  study  carefully  the  vari- 
ous reports  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation. In  the  report  for  191 1  which  has 
just  appeared  there  occur  a  number  of 
items,  which  the  Church  should  know 
and  on  which  some  comments  seem  de- 
manded. 

In  describing  Pennsylvania  the  state- 
ment occurs:  "At  least  half  of  these  de- 
nominational institutions  are  small,  strug- 
gling and  of  low  educational  standards. 
One  of  the  Presbyterian  'colleges,'  for 
'^stance,  is  made  up  of  164  preparatory 
Ind  44  college  students.  One  of  the 
Uitheran  'universities'    is    composed  of 


35  preparatory,  48  collegiate.  12  pr 
sional,  and   17  graduate  students.   15  of 
the  latter  being  non-resident.    Assuming 
that  the  denominations     can     make  real 
contributions   to   higher   education.    - 
multiplication   as  this   is   surely   un;      I 
fiable.     Its  effect  is  to  re  luce  all  educa- 
tion to  a  lower  level  and  to  depress  all 
betterment  of  the  teacher's  place." 

In   this   statement   the   unjust   accusa- 
tion- of  low  educational  standard  is  met 
by  estimates     of     higher  institul 
which  some  of  the  institutions 
mated  against  by  the  Carnegie   . 
tion  are  well  thought  of.    A  scientif 
ly  prepared  classification  by  gov 
experts  at  Washington  does     not     si 
that  "small"  and  "struggling''  imply 
standards. 

Another  comment  upon  this  extract  i 
an  objection  to  the  veiled  insinuation  I 
denominations  can  make  no  real  contr  - 
bution  to  higher  education.  There 
dence  of  prejudice   in  the   attitude   I 
only  non-denominational  schools 
bute  to  higher  education. 

The  third  comment,  however,  is  a  call 
to  the  Church   to  cease  its   indiffer 
to  its  educational  work.     It  is  unwon 
of  the  Church  to  allow  its  institnt 
be  open  to  unfavorable  criticism  beca  is 
it  does  not  support  them. 

A  second  statement  in  this 
the   Carnegie  Foundation   is   oi 
President  Pritchett  says:  "So  long  as 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  : 
religious  experience     were     regal 
authoritative     for     nineteenth 
Christians,  any  advance  in  historical    . 
scientific  criticism     which     affected 
credibility     of     these  records  put  Chris- 
tian men  upon  the  defence."     Now  how- 
ever "Christianity     is     presented   to  the 
student    more    simply   and    directly,    and 
treed  of  many  of  the  dogmatic  terms  un- 
der  which   it   was    formerly   interpreted. 
and  as  a  result  of  this  changed  inl 
al  attitude,  the  teaching    of  no 

longer  arouses  the  bitter 
marked  the  university  lite  of  twen 
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years  ago."  The  scientific  man  has 
changed  his  position  and  is  no  longer  a 
rank  materialist.  Now  the  student  "may 
see  that  Christianity,  without  in  the  least 
lowering  its  code  of  morals,  is  yet  con- 
sistent with  the  most  cultivated  life,  and 
he  need  no  longer  be  troubled  by  the  il- 
lusion that  in  order  to  show  his  spirit  he 
must  adopt  an  irreligious  attitude.  The 
student  who  prided  himself  as  being  an 
agnostic  and  who  boasted  of  that  atti- 
tude has  practically  disappeared."  At  the 
conclusion  it  is  asked  why  the  universi- 
ties could  not  teach  such  Christianity 
which  offends  no  one,  and  consists  in 
faith  in  God,  His  governance,  human 
communion  with  Him,  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness, service  and  unselfishness. 

We  may  ask  whether  present  religion, 
at  peace  with  modern  culture,  has  not 
paid  too  high  a  price  by  its  relinquish- 
ment of  vital  truths.  The  religion  sug- 
gested is  mere  unitarianism  of  an  ethi- 
cal type  which  critically  rejects  the  Old 
Testament.  There  is  no  assertion  of 
Christ's  person,  life  and  death  in  the  so- 
called  Christianity  recommended  to  the 
universities.  There  is  no  place  for  either 
Christ  or  the  Church.  Is  this  true  prog- 
ress? Or  has  Christianity  in  some  quar- 
ters succumbed  to  rationalism?  Has  not 
philosophy  been  substituted  for  faith  ? 

The  third  statement  occurs  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  "Theology"  in  which  it  is 
claimed  from  very  insufficient  data,  that 
denominational  colleges  are  not  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  supply  of  ministers.  "It 
is  likely  that  they  would  have  entered 
that  calling  no  matter  what  college  they 
had  attended." 

In  this  attitude  it  appears  again  how 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  a  bias 
against  denominational  schools.  It  uses 
all  its  learning  to  discredt  them ;  their 
faults  are  castigated  oftener  than  those 
of  the  universities.  Why  this  prejudice? 
It  may  be  disclaimed,  but  a  study  for 
several  years  and  quotations  from  for- 
mer reports  would  enable  us  to  show- 
that  we  are  right  in  asking:  Why  this 
prejudice? 


To  Regulate     The      supreme      court     of 
"Treating"       Washington    State   has   re- 
cently had  under  cons: 
ation  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Tacoma 
which   sought  to  prevent  the  pernio: 
habit  of  ''treating.''     It   appears  that   a 
saloonkeeper  ''treated''  one  man     to     a 
drink,  was  arrested    and    found 
and  he  then  took  the  case  to  the 
state  court  on  the  ground  that  to  prevent 
a  man  from  doing  as  he  pleased  in  I 
regard  was  an  unconstitutional  infrii 
ment  of  the  rights  of  persona! 
The  court  after  due  deliberation  ha:, 
down  the  decision  that  the  city  had  a  | 
feet   right   to   regulate   the   custom,   and 
that   it  was   not  an   abridgement  of   ' 
rights  of  any  individual. 


Life  Can  a  man  have  his  lif 

Insurance    sured  and  still  have  his 

trust     in     God?     If  so.   tl 
why  is  it  wrong? 

Here  are  a  few  Bible  quotations  that 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  I 
temptation  comes  to  seek  life  insurai 
from  men : 

"I   will   never   leave   thee  nor   f   rs 
thee."  (Heb.  13:5). 

"Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will 
preserve  them  alive :  and  let  thy 
trust  in  me."  (Jer.  49:  11). 

"It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
to  put  confidence  in  man."  (Prov.  iS  :  v 

These  and  many     other     prom  -  - 
God  to  care  for     His     own  should  c 
vince  any  one  that  no  one  who--    .."  5 
lute  trust  is  in  the  Lord  will  seek  ins 
ance  at  the  hands  of  man. 

But  even  if  you  would  conced 
point  we  would  still  have  sever..', 
against  life  insurance.     It  is  a  g 
chance,  which  amounts  to  gambling.     It 
is  speculation  on  human  lift 
pulsive  to  God.  and  to  :na:i  unless 
ed  by  self-interest.     It  is  a  sysfc 
scheme  of  wholesale  robber] 
nually  transfers  from  th< 
masses  to  the  coffers  of  life   insurance 
companies  more  than  $200,00  I    - 
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United  States  alone,  and  these  profits 
come  largely  from  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  keep  up  payment  of  premiums 
and  allow  their  policies  to  lapse.  For 
every  five  dollars  paid  in -premiums  a 
little  less  than  two  dollars  get  back  to 
the  policy  holders.  Life  insurance  should 
therefore  be  opposed  from  the  stand- 
point of  spirituality,  morality  and  sound 
business. — Gospel  Herald    (Mennonite). 


Virginia's  Anti-  Virginia  will  depart 
Treating  Bill  from  one  of  her  old  cus- 
toms, and  if  an  anti- 
treating  bill  offered  by  Delegate  W.  B. 
Fitzhugh  of  Northampton  becomes  a  law 
the  Old  Dominion,  the  home  of  hospital- 
ity, will  take  a  back  seat.  Delegate  Fitz- 
hugh is  an  enemy  of  the  demon  rum,  and 
he  has  come  forward  with  a  bill  which 
will  make  obsolete  the  old-time  and  fa- 
miliar ''Let's  have  one."  More  than 
that,  whenever  a  gentleman  shall  see  a 
thirsty  wayfarer  along  the  highway  and 
shall  invite  him  to  partake  of  the  Vir- 
ginia julep,  and  the  friend  shall  say,  "I 
don't  care  if  I  do,"  the  gentleman  ex- 
tending the  invitation  will  make  himself 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $25.  And  no  dispens- 
ary of  exhilarating  beverages  is  to  allow 
any  treating  to  be  done. — Exchange. 


v? 


instruction.     They     cannot     understand 
why   the   Bible  is  eschewed   as   tl 
rule  of  conduct  for  the  young  while  they 
are   receiving  the  instruction   and   train- 
ing to  equip  them  for  the  battle  of  life. 
They  are  not  only  dismayed  at  the  atti- 
tude of  professors  in  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  they  are  not- 
ing with  amazement  and  misgiving  that 
in  state  colleges  and  universities  four, 
by  the  commonwealth  and  supported  by 
the  taxpayers,  the     decalogue     and     the 
Good  Book  and  almost  all  that  sav :rs  ot 
a  devout  regard  for  things  once  cot. 
ered  sacred  are  tabood.  Philosophy,  poli- 
tical economy,  sports     and     fads     have 
crowded  out  not  merely  some  of  the  es- 
sentials  of  a  useful  education,   but  ele- 
mental  truths   and   the   divine   bases    of 
moral  standards  as  well.  The  elevation  of 
the  diamond  above  the  decalogue  as  a  re- 
generative force  in  the  making  of  a  man 
is  but  a  piece  of  the  latter  day  flubdub 
that  is  causing  the  judicious  to  grieve  at 
home  while  the  youth  away  at  school  is 
finishing     off     with  inconsequential  flip- 
pancies and  fripperies     that     -      -.:  or 
later  will  turn  to  bitter  fruit.  The  Chica- 
go professor     is     a     particular/, 
species."    If  we  were  to  add  anything 
this  scathing  rebuke  from  a  secular  edi- 
tor of  a  theological  professor,  we  n 
be   accused   of  being  caustic. —  The  Lu- 
theran. 


Baseball.vs.  "Baseball  properly  played 
De.calogue  takes  precedence  of  the 
decalogue,"  says  a  professor 
of  homiletics  in  the  LTniversity  of  Chica- 
go. After  classifying  this  professor  with 
the  animal  that  talked  to  Baalam,  The 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  savs,  ''Life  is 
too  short  to  join  issue  with  Dr.  Hoben. 
It  probablv  would  not  be  worth  while 
anyhow."  The  editor  verv  properly  adds : 
"In  thousands  of  Christian  homes 
throughout  the  LTnited  States.  God-fear- 
ing parents  are  wondering  why  so  manv 
college  professors  go  out  of  their  way  t~> 
sneer  at  and  belittle  old-fashioned  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  methods   of  moral 


TheKnipp     Centennial  anniversaries  are 
Centenary      numerous      nowadays :     the 
one    that   will    presently   be 
commemorated  at  Essen   is   to  be   siirni- 
ficant  not  merely  of  the   foundation   of 
the     great     steel     works     by     Friedi 
Krupp  in   18 1 2.  but  of  the 
defensive  armament  ami  its 
to  German  imperialism. 

There  is  a  humble  one-story  c 
the  midst     oi  the     vast     ass 
shops  and  foundries  that  elooue- 
of  the  modest  beginnings 

mous  armor-olate  an  I  gi 

lishment     Eight  years     after  F 
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Krupp  had  begun  to  make  cast  steel  at 
the  new  works,  he  had  to  move  out  of 
his  commodious  residence  into  this  mere 
hut,  because  he  could  not  find  a  market 
for  what  he  made.  Today  the  ordnance 
and  armor-plate  from  this  establishment 
are  household  words  in  every  land.  More- 
over, for  half  a  century  those  who  would 
improve  the  living"  conditions  of  the  la- 
borer have  observed  with  admiration  the 
maintenance  of  the  model  town  of  work- 
ingmen's  houses  at  Essen,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  a  thoroughgoing  system  of  life, 
sickness  and  accident  insurance.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  old  age  pensions  there  is  a 
trust  fund  to  be  drawn  upon  by  those 
whose  term  of  service  is  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  a  regular  allowance. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  employes 
of  the  Krupps  have  shown  little  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  their  employers,  or 
that  the  Kaiser  deems  it  worth  while  to 
attend  the  centenary  to  confer  decora- 
tions on  900  employes  who  have  served 
the  firm  for  25  years.  In  much  the  same 
way  that  the  United  States  owes  her 
modern  navy  to  the  shipbuilders  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Germany  owes  her  military 
greatness  of  the  industrial  community  of 
Essen. 


The  Pennsylvania    A  "schoolmarm"  of  a 
Patriarch  village      school,    near 

Morgantown  has  had 
troubles  with  the  nomenclature  of  her 
pupils  in  the  year  now  closing.  Usually 
the  difficulties  of  the  rural  pedagogue 
are  disciplinary ;  there  is  some  boy  or 
girl  who  believes  himself  of  herself  big- 
ger and  stronger  than  ''teacher''  and 
able  to  turn  the  tables  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 
But  Miss  Anna  StaufTer's  embarrass- 
ment is  due  to  the  interesting  circum- 
stances that  30  of  her  45  pupils  bear  the 
same  family  name  of  Stoltzfus.  If  all 
the  children  in  each  of  the  families  repre- 


would  be  greatly  increased,  f.^r  three 
these  families  have  each  seven  sons, 
a  fourth  has  six. 

Tin-  patriarch  of  the  tribe  is  the 
Samuel   M.    Stoltzfus.   who  has  had   20 
children.     This  is  exactly  the  oumber 
the  children  of  the  great  musical  p  1 
arch.     Johann     Sebastian     Bach,  w; 
choral   works   were   lately   performe  I 
the  Moravian  communty  of  Bethleh 
which    still   preserves    the    domestic   and 
social    traditions    of   the   pioneers.      The 
Amish   pastor   in   terse   and   simple   lan- 
guage describes   his   household   of  tl 
and  industry — and  of  such  are  the  sa' 
the  earth: 

"I  was     a     tenant  farmer     for  many 
years,  and  13  years  ago  bought  nr    pres- 
ent farm.     I  soon  found  out  that  :■    5 
port   a   large   family    required   real   hard 
work.     I  started  out     poor.     I     am 
wealthy  now.  but  have  reared     a     1  a 
family,    and    would    not    exchange    |     - 
tions   in   life   with  any  man   living—  1 
with  Rockefellor     or     Carnegie, 
millionaire.     We  live  happily.     I  have  a 
good  wife,  who  has  been  blessed  with  ex- 
cellent health.     We  never  had  a  - 
because  my  wife  is  a  good  housekeo 
She  makes  all  the  clothing  for  :'.  [ 
dren  and  is  economical." 

In   these   few  lines  is  summed  u 
healthy  philosophy  and  creed  of 
happiness.     To  have  sufficient   : 
simple    needs,   and   to   earn    this    C 
tency  by  the  work  of  one's  own  hands 
the  sweat  of  one's  own  brow,  is  sui  erj 
true  and  complete  felicity.  Pas 
fus  asks  favors  oi  no  man.     He  :>    .  \ 
shepherd  of  a  flock,  a  devoted  father     I 
the  famil,  and  his  example  is  wort:: 
emulation  on  the  par;     I  tl     5€ 
outgrown  the  idea  of  finding  h 
and  peace  in  the  old-fashionc 
al  conception  of  a  commtmiy  of  h     rests 
in  a   family  where  the   fat    I 
the  high  pries;  and  the  king  wh 


sented  were     of     school  a^e  the  roster     no  wrong. — Public  Lcdecr, 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


The  Forest  Preacher  on  the  Schoharie 


A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 
Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 
By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Continued  from  June  Issue) 


Mr.  Kreiscorn  visited  me.  The  re- 
port was  circulated  that  I  had  died,  be- 
cause I  was  not  present  at  the  burial  in 
the  lumber  camp.  The  people  had  heard 
of  Urschel's  illness,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens on  such  occasions,  confused  our 
names. 

"Who  died  in  the  camp?"  I  inquired. 

"A  Frenchman  was  killed  in  a  row- 
over  an  Indian  girl,"  was  the  reply. 

"That  is  awful." 

"No  one  mourns  the  Frenchman,  but 
the  sawmill  and  several  buildings  were 
burned  during  the  fight.  The  English 
and  Dutch  property  owners  are  almost- 
crazed  by  the  loss." 

"These  men  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
bauched life  in  the  lumber  camps.  Tlv 
entire  civilization  which  England  brings 
to  the  Indians  consists  of  drunkenness. 
perfidy  and  adultery." 


"It  is  true,"  Mr.  Kreiscorn  replied. 

"Who  preached  the  funeral  sc  I 
the  Frenchman?" 

"No  one,  Red  Peter  spoke  very  loud, 
when  the  coffin  was  lowered.     As  I 
proached,  I  noticed  that  Peter  v. 
ous  with  anger,  because  no  crave  c   ill 
properly  be  dug  on  account  oi  the  frozen 
ground.     Then   some  one   mentione  I 
him  that  the  grave  was  not  deep  ei 
Thereupon   Peter   swore  and  cursed 
louder.      Nothing  else   was   done   a: 
burial." 

"What  happened  to  the  murder:. 

"A  so-called  justice  oi  the  peace   ex- 
amined the  case.     Beca  is 
were    intoxicated    during    the    light    and 
the   Indian  girl  was  already   up  and  ott 
with  another  man.   he    could   ind< 
fasten  the  crime  upon  anv  one.  I     - 
anxiety   was   to   be   paid   for   examir 
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the  case.  The  wise  judge  decreed,  'The 
murderer  and  his  victim  are  equally 
guiltv,  and  must  share  the,  expense  of 
the  trial'  " 

This  is  called  justice  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty,  the  king  of  England.  Xo 
wonder  that  the  Germans  drove  the 
sheriff  out  of  the  settlement. 

I  am  delighted  that  Urschel  is  recov- 
ering from  her  illness. 

The  landlord  sent  me  a  flask  of  whis- 
key with  the  message  that  I  should  be 
sure  to  keep  warm  during  this  cold 
winter..  '     •      • 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  terrible  accident  happened  on  Mr. 
Herkimer's  farm.  In  felling  trees,  one 
fell  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Herkimer 
stood.  It  was  the  last  day  they  wanted 
to  work  in  the  forest  before  starting 
the  spring  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  very 
sad  that  this  faithful  man  must  meet  his 
end  in  this  way.  Mrs.  Herkimer  had  an 
evil  presentiment.  The  night  previous 
she  had  heard  three  very  distinct  knocks 
in  the  house  and  although  the  brave  wo- 
man was  usually  not  superstitious  or 
timid,  fear  seized  her  that  for  a  while 
she  could  not  move  a  muscle.  Her  hus- 
band whom  she  awoke  bantering  her, 
said  that  she  had  eaten  a  very  hearty 
supper,  and  therefore  disturbing  dreams 
were  the  penalty. 

They  summoned  me  at  once.  Although 
life  was  not  extinct  when  I  arrived,  he 
breathed  his  last  in  a  few  minutes  with- 
out regaining  consciousness.  This  was 
a  great  pity.  Our  Germans  do  not  dis- 
semble, but  express  their  feelings  freely. 

Mr.  Herkimer's  youngest  son,  Nicho- 
las, was  not  at  home  at  the  time.  The 
young  man  loved  a  military  life  and  had 
joined  the  army.  He  was  in  the  region 
of  Lake  Champlain  where  a  war  between 
the  French  and  the  English  threatened 
to  break  out.  We  buried  the  father  with- 
out being  able  to  inform  the  son  oi  the 
funeral.  Conrad  Weiser  is  on  his  way 
thither  where  he,  commissioned  by  Eng- 


land, should  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
Indians. 

These  obsequies !  I  had  no  idea  that 
so  many  Germans  liven  in  the  vici- 
From  every  direction  the  men  had  come. 
Many  brought  shovels  in  order  to  make 
a  road  through  the  deep  snow  drifts. 
Also  all  of  them  had  their  guns  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  the  ferocious  wo'. 
As  I  glanced  over  the  crowd  I  indeed 
felt  as  if  it  were  an  army  of  armed  sol- 
diers who  were  starting  on  a  campai 

Mjr.  Herkimer  was  or.e  of  the  leaders 
in  the  colony.    On  account  of  his  hoi. 
and  his   upright,  quiet  manners,   all   re- 
spected him  and  loved  him  like  a  father. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

As  I  beheld  the  crowd  of  people.  I  re- 
solved that  a  single  large  church  should 
be  built  at  the  Schoharie,  as  a  far  distant 
visible  token,  center  and  rallying  point 
for  all  Germans  in  the  settlement.  The 
many  small  churches  which  exist  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  Conrad  Weiser  has  in- 
formed me,  divide  our  people  into  in- 
numerable mutually  opposed  pa- 
That  shall  not  occur  here,  if  God  grants 
me  life  and  strength. 

How  essential  in  this  work  wool  i  Mr. 
Flerkimer's  influence  be !  The  younger 
Weiser  too  belongs  to  us  only  in  part. 
With  his  family  he  removed  to  Tul  - 
hocken  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  near  his 
father  upon  whom  the  burden  of  years 
were  weighing  rather  heavily.  Of  c  :rse. 
he  still  owned  a  house  in  Weiser's  vil- 
lage and  spent  a  week  each  vear  at  the 
Schoharie.  Would  that  those  oi  ad- 
vanced years  might  remain  with  us  as  I 
need  their  services. 

The  young  are  moreover  a  brave  race. 
What  is  bred  in  the  bone  does  not  come 
out  of  the  flesh.     What     women     I 
Germans  do  have  ! 

One  oi  Red  Peter's  sons  marric  1  Ma- 
ria Illig  during  the  bitterly  cold   • 
It  was  a  bad  winter  day.     Field  and  for- 
est were  rigid  with  ice  and  snow,  as 

bridal  couple  drove  up  : 

and  I  gave  them  the  church's     lessi  ig 

They  could,  however,  not  sir.     ast  th< 
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landlord  on  this  their  wedding  day.  The 
loquacious  tavernkeeper  placed  a  sub- 
stantial meal  before  them,  the  compan- 
ions of  young"  Peter  drank  many  a  glass 
to  the  health  of  the  'bridal  couple,  and 
before  they  were  aware  of  it  the  dark 
winter  night  had  set  in.  At  last  they 
drove  in  a  sled  toward  their  log  cabin. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  bride 
and  groom  heard  the  shrill  yelp  and 
hungry  cry  of  a  pack  of  fierce  wolves 
The  horses  run  at  top  speed  through  the 
lonesome  forest.  Nearer  came  the 
wolves,  .they  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the 
leader.  Thereupon  young  Peter  deals 
him  a  blow  which  sends  the  beast  reeling 
into  the  snow.  But  only  for  a  moment 
and  the  wolves  are  again  close  behind 
them.  They  try  to  leap  into  the  sled. 
Young  Peter  throws  the  reins  to  his 
bride,  and  grasps  his  pistols.  His  is  a 
steady  hand.  Every  shot  goes  true. 
Scarcely  are  the  pistols  reloaded  before 
the  hungry  wolves  renew  their  attack 
Maria  guides  the  smoking  horses  with  a 
firm  rein  and  sharp  cries.  The  sled  flies 
like  an  arrow.  Clouds  of  snow  and  ice 
conceal  the  track  and  make  the  pur 
suit  of  the  wolves'  more  difficult.  Now 
they  see  the  log  cabin.  Again  there  is 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  Another  half 
mile  and  the  foam  covered  steeds  pant- 
ing and  trembling  in  ever  limb  stand 
before  the  house.  One  bound  and  the 
door  was  locked  behind  Maria.  Young 
Peter  fires  the  freshly  loaded  pistols  and 
the  blood  of  the  wolves  dyes  the  snow. 
But  now  the  whole  pack  is  upon  him. 
He  has  no  time  to  reload.  He  defends 
himself  with  the  driving  whip.  Another 
moment  and  he  must  fall. 

Suddenly  the  door  opens.  Our  wives 
at  the  Schoharie  do  not  swoon  at  the 
sight  of  twenty  or  thirty  fierce  wolves. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  fight.  The 
young  bride  dashes  out  of  the  door.  In 
her  hands  she  holds  a  blazing  broom. 
She  beats  the  wolves.  They  fear  the  fire. 
Howling  with  pain  and  fear  they  flee 
into  the  forest.  Young  Peter  and  Maria 
embrace  each  other.     They  enter  the  hut 


and  celebrate  their  wedding  in  peace. 

*  *  *  *  t 

Something  serious  happened  to  me.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  shall  record  it.     My 
heart  is  so  heavy.     For  two  days  I  have 
not  been  myself.     I  wonder     if     I     shait 
subdue  this.     I  would  rather  remain  :    - 
ever    silent.      On    account   of    what    :' 
lows   I    must   relate  it.     O   Peter  K-. 
why  must  this  befall  you"     I  almost  be- 
lieve with  the  Brahmin  of  India,  in 
earlier  existence,  for  in  this  life  I  have 
certainly  not  deserved  all  my  afflictions. 

After  the  Easter  holidays  Jonathan 
Schmul  ca.ne  into  the  settlement.  He 
visited  me  and  without  noticing  how  he 
was  grieving  me  he  quite  coolly  re- 
marked : 

"Catharine  Weisenberg  met  v. 
good  fortune  in  America.     She  marric  1 
Sir  William  Johnson,  who  is  the  richest 
man  outsde  of  the  city  of  New  York.'' 

"Impossible."   I   said,  and   forced  my- 
self to  betray  no  sign  of  disappoii 
"Rich  and  haughty  dames  are  Johnson's 
equals,  not  poor  German  servant  girls/1 

"It  is  true."  Mr.  Schmul  replied,  "but 
they  are  a  bad  lot.     Thev  threu 
selves   away      on    Sir   William   Johns 
He  wants  a  true  wife     not     a     gay  and 
painted    woman    who   loves   him    for   his 
money  alone.     For  this  reason  lie  tempt- 
ed Catharine  and  said  to  me.  *J< 
Schmul.  she     is     a     woman  who  would 
rather  yield   her     life     than   her   honor.1 
The  result  was.  he  married  the  g 

"But  she  still  has  two  years  to  -erve." 

"Truly,  but     the  laws     are  made 
poor  men,  not  for  rich  like  Sir  Will 
Johnson." 

"He  might  be  sued !" 

"A  suit  at  law  costs  more  than  Mr. 
Wan  der  lleid  is  willing  to  Spend  for  a 
servant  girl." 

"Was  Catharine  willing  to  marry 
him  ?" 

"Certainly.    Johnson  is  rich,  tn  I  is  a 
great   man.     He  is  a  good  ma" 
spects  the  girl  and  will  care  for 
dcrlv." 

I  sat  alone  the  entire  evening      Withi 
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stoical  calm  I  must  submit  to  the  inevi- 
table. As  I  prepared  to  retire,  great 
biterness  and  anguish  seized. me.  Rest- 
ing my  arms  on  the  table  I  stood  for 
two  long  hours.  I  was  fearful  of  the 
barren  loveless  life  of  a  bachelor  dis- 
dained alike  by  God  and  man.  I  must 
acquire  household  effects.  I  want  chil- 
dren around  me.  How  shall  I  accom- 
plish this,  O  God  !  God  1 

I  sit  and  wait  while  others  acquire 
property ! 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  I  wrote 
the  last  chapter.  Strange  feelings  seize 
me,  as  I  pore  over  the  old  papers  and 
live  the  past  over  agan. 

How  things  have  changed  at  the 
Schoharie.  My  title  of  "Forest  Preach- 
er" no  longer  applies  to  me.  The  forests 
have  disappeared  from  the  valleys.  The 
tar  manufacturers  have  departed.  Only 
the  "Lumber  Camp"  with  its  devastat- 
ing work  is  still  on  the  hills.  The  wil- 
derness through  the  industry  of  the  far- 
mers has  been  converted  into  a  paradise. 
The  envious  persons  have  also  remained 
behind  and  have  done  us  great  harm.  In 
my  old  age  I  have  surrounded  myself 
with  a  family  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  future  narrative. 

War  broke  out  between  the  French 
and  English.  Several  times  we  feared 
the  attacks  of  the  French  with  their  In- 
dian allies.  Wild  rumors  reached  the 
valley  of  the  cruel  deeds  of  the  Indians. 
These  are  evil  times  in  which  we  live. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  by  the  visit  of 
my  friend  Conrad  Weiser  during  the 
spring. 

"You  are  a  stranger  in  my  house,"  I 
said  taking  his  hand. 

"I  believe  it,"  Parson.  "I  am  a 
stranger  among  my  other  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  valley,  a  stranger 
even  in  my  own  house." 

''You  have  not.  become  a  Cain,  a  fugi- 
tive and  vagabond  upon  earth?" 


"Almost,  only  it  is  a  good  spirit  that 
drives  me  forth  into  the  wildern- 

"Pray,  tell  me." 

"I  will,  I  will.  I  must  first  make  a  re- 
quest of  you.       Over     in     the  Catskil! 
mountains    I    have    an   old    acquaint:, 
whose  wife  is  sick.     I  truly  belu 
is  demented.     My  wish  is  that  j 
this   sick   woman.      I    have  brought   two 
horses  with  me,  and  if  we  mount  at  once, 
we  will  reach  the  Lumber  Cam;, 
night." 

Quickly   I   packed   my   me 
took  a  New  Testament.     In  a  short  I 
we  were  making  our  way  up  the  val 
toward  the  mountains  which  bee-' 
us  in  the  distance. 

"Truly  my  life  is  that  of  a  wanderer 
Weiser    said    at    last.     "I    resen 
father.     What  did  the  man  not 
One  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  man  ca;i 
suffer  so  much.     Peace  to  his 
The  evening  of  his  life  which 
with  me  was  calm  and  peaceful, 
setting  sun  after  a  thunder   >:«>r.n  on   :\ 
summer's  evening.     He  sleeps  bes 
little  church  which  we  buil 
I,  his  son,  fare  no  better.     The  qua] 
of  the  nations  allows  me  no  pea: 
governor  wants  me  to  settle  the  qua: 
for  him." 

"Isn't     it     wonderful."     I     remarked. 
"that  we,  too,  here     at     the     en  '. 
world  should  be  drawn  into  th< 
.the  nations?     We  tied  iron1. 
the  Schoharie  in  order  to  ex- 
pressions  and    exactions   of   the    Frei 
and  now  we  must  endure  still  git 
iustice  at  the     hands     of     our  nati 
enemy.*' 

"It   is     a      fact."   Weiser   replic  L      "  V 
man  cannot   avoid   the  most  vil  i 
tions  and  contests  of  his  time, 
constitutes  an  entirety.     Therefore, 
tor,  the  church  teaches  I 
inherited  sin.    If  on  pun- 

ishment is  visited  upon  the  entire  n  v 
As   the   religious    wars   of   the    R« 
tion  found  their  re  the  St  I 

rence  and  St.  John,  s 
farmers     in     the     settlement 
volved  in  the  strife, 
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French  will  be  driven  forever  from  the 
control  of  America  by  the  Germans/' 

'Then  we  shall  no  longer  read  of  the 
wild  west,  because  we  are  as  near  to 
civilization  as  Paris,  London,  or  Berlin," 
I  replied. 

"For  the  Prussians  I  have  respect. 
There  a  young-  prince  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  Frederick  II,  who 
has  accomplished  heroic  deeds  which 
have  revived  the  confidence  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  his  race  and  the  future  of  his 
people." 

"God  grant  it!  But  a  campaign  of 
Prussian  arms  will  not  do  it.  We  need 
a  German  literature.  We  must  become 
a  nation  that  has  spirit  and  thoughts  if 
we  wish  to  direct  other  nations." 

"Very. well!  We  have  even  signs  of 
that.  During  Christmas  I  was  in  Xew 
York.  The  governor  took  me  to  a  the- 
atre or  something  of  the  kind.  The  en- 
tire story  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
our  Saviour  was  sung.  I  wept  and  re- 
joiced. It  must  be  beautiful  in  heaven. 
A  man  sanqf  first :  'Comfort,  comfort  my 
people.'  Then  a  woman's  voice  took  up 
the  song  and  when  she  came  to  the 
strain,  'Unto  us  a  child  is  born.'  at  once 
the  whole  choir  and  orchestra  joined  in, 
*Wronderful  Counsellor,  Mighty  Re- 
deemer, Everlasting  Father,  Prince  oi 
Peace.'  Then  came  another  part  when 
all  present  arose,  and  the  governor  in- 


formed me,  that  this  was  the  'Great  :  al- 
leluia Chorus.'  I  can  not  describe  the 
singing.  I  could  not  sleep  that  ni{ 
A  German,  Handel  by  name,  wr 
music.  Fie  is  still  living  in  England. 
Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  German 
literature." 

"What  is  the  governor's  opinion  of  the 
settlers?" 

"He  is  a  deceitful  man.  I  don't  truest 
him.  I  am,  of  course,  in  his  em] 
while  he  needs  me  as  his  agent  to  the  In- 
dians. I  have  mentioned  that  the  Prus- 
sians and  French  are  at  war.  For  some 
reason  of  their  own  England  sympa- 
thizes with  the  Germans.  For  this  rea- 
son the  war  broke  out  in  America.  I 
shall   try  to  win  the  Six   Nat  Iro- 

quois) to  our  side.     This  is  a  hard 
because  the  Indians  like  the  French 
ter   than   the   English.     The   French   do 
not  work  and  take  the  land  away  from 
the   Indians,   like  the  English   and   Ger- 
mans  do.      They   marry   Indian   woi 
and  sink  to  their  rank.     I  do  not  ti 
the  savages  this  time  and  I  advised  N 
olas  Herkimer  to  keep  his  pow 
War     will     come     before     the    year     is 
ended." 

"Herkimer  is  a  clever  man.     When  I 
recall  how  he  assisted  me  in  construe: 
the  altar,  then  I  am  aware  that  I  am  be- 
coming old." 


The  Pastorius  Protest  and  the  Real 


Beginning  of  the  German  Immigration. 

A  Reply  to  H.  A.  Rattcrmann 
By  Wilhelm  Kaufmann,   Cleveland,   0. 


OUR  kind  invitation,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Kattermann's  article  in  the 
January  edition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  was 
received  in  May.  As  the 
question  in  dispute  is  of 
great  importance,  it  may  not  be  too  late 
now  to  reply  to  it.  I  shall  do  so  in  the 
spirit  of  the  consciousness  that  we  all 
are  seekers  of  the  truth. 

I  am  told  by  my  friend  Rattermann 
•that  Pastorius,  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1688, 
could  not  submit  his  protest  against 
slavery  to  that  body.  Indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Pastorius  belonged  to  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  although  Dr.  Seiden- 
sticker  (Festschrift  von  1883)  claims 
that  he  did.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  protest  signed  by  one  of  the  most- 
intimate  friends  of  Governor  Penn  and 
by  three  other  reputable  citizens  would 
have  been  received  by  the  Assembly  in 
the  form  of  a  petition.  A  record  of  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  entered 
upon  the  minutes  and  thereby  the  mat- 
ter would  have  become  public  property, 
open  for  discussion  and  agitation.  Noth- 
ing more  could  be  expected  by  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  in  1688.  The  de- 
cision with  regard  to  slavery,  being  a  na- 
tional question  of  great  importance.  of 
course  belonged  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment But  the  Provincial  Assemblies 
have  often  used  the  channels  of  petition 
and  in  some  cases  those  of  recommenda- 
tion (as  in  Virginia,  1750)  to  bring  the 
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slavery  question  to  the  attei 
London  authorities.     Instead  of  - 
ting  his  protest  to  the  As<  >ri- 

us  sent  his  document  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Quakers,  where  he  met 
defeat.     The   pious  brethren   pa 
little  attention  to  the  matter  and  I 
test  having  been  referred  to  the 
tribunal     oi     the     Den  1 
peared  at  last  among  the  many  paper 
minor  value.     About    150  years 
was  discovered  there  ami  it  is  by  this  ac- 
cident only  that   we  know  that 
as    1688  such. a  movement  had  been   in 
progress.     A  man  of 
with  the   instincts  oi  a   her  »ic    . 
would  have  acted  differently.    H< 
have  braved  opposition  and 
sought  for  publicity  instea  I 
it.     The    whole   proceeding    -        5  that 
Pastorius  was  a  man  of  the 
tions,  but  that  he  lacked  I 
proclaim  publicly  what 
be  just  and  right.     He  had  the  heart, 
not  the  force  oi  a  true  reformer. 

Pastorius   was     an     ex 
honest  administrator  oi  the  small  C 
which  he  established,  th<  I     a 

peaceful  citizen  and  a 
among   the  many   brave   and   manly   | 
neers   who  made   Pennsylvania, 
hardly  be  counted    as    one  oi    :' 
prominent  leaders.    And  if  v- 1  - 
type  oi  the  hardy  pioneer  of 
ought  to  be  slow  m  s  1 

arch  oi  Germantown.    He  will  al 
remembered   with 
and  the   tact  that  he   foresaw    w 
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prophetic  eye  of  the  poet,  the  glorious 
future  of  the  colonies,  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.  But  there  is  hardly  an  ele- 
ment of  heroism  in  his  lifework,  and  no 
display  of  energy  aside  from  the  admin- 
istration work  in  Gcrmantown.  He  was 
gifted  with  an  abundance  of  mental 
powers  to  act  as  an  organizer  on  a  more 
extended  plane  and  the  opportunities  to 
become  a  prominent  leader  in  the  colony 
were  open  to  him,  but  he  preferred  the 
simple  life  of  a  lover  of  flowers.  His 
literary  productions  in  seven  languages 
have  been  collected,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  contents  might 
just  as  well  have  seen  the  light  of  publi- 
cation in  Sommershausen  or  in  Crefeld. 

This  is  substantially  what  I  have  stat- 
ed in  the  appendix  to  my  book  "Die 
Deutschen  i-m  Amerikanischen  Buerger- 
iriege."  I  do  not  believe  that  sentiment 
jhould  be  our  guide  in  writing  history. 
ind  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  warranted 
jo  clothe  the  figure  of  the  Patriarch  with 
the  mantle  of  heroism.  But  this  has  been 
done,  especially  by  the  gentlemen  who 
act  as  orators  at  the  Deutsche  Tag  cele- 
brations. Let  me  insert  here  that  these 
festivals  are  too  often  repeated,  thereby 
losing  much  of  their  force  as  demonstra- 
tions. The  "spellbinders"  at  such  occa- 
sions have  almost  exclusively  dwelt  on 
the  Pastorius  episode,  they  have  made 
the  Patriarch  the  hero,  it  might  be  said, 
the  single  hero  of  German  Pioneerdom. 
This  is  not  only  an  unhistoric  conception 
of  the  personality  of  Pastorius  but  it  is 
also  an  unjust  slight  of  the  many  brave 
men  of  our  race,  who  wrote  their  poetry 
l)y  means  of  the  broadaxe  and  the  plow. 
The  erection  of  the  monument  in  Ger- 
nantown  has,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
I  German  all  over  the  country,  increased 
Ihis  wrong  conception.  Our  friends  do 
not  consider  that  the  monument  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  markstone  of  German 
pioneerdom  in  general  and  they  regard 
it  more  in  the  light  of  a  personal  glorifi- 
cation of  Pastorius. 

Pastorius  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  earlier  immigrations  of  Germans 


and   he   honestly   believed   that   his  little 
band  of  weavers  from  Crefeld  were  the 
first  German  pioneers  of  America.     But 
this  illusion  has  been  destroyed  by  his- 
torical researches.     If     a     certain     ; 
must  be  selected  to  establish  the  date  of 
the    beginning    of    German    immigration 
the  year  1620,  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
the  Mayflower  pilgrims,  is  the  more  cor- 
rect  date.     The   Germans   took   par:   in 
the  first  exploration  of  what  is  now  the 
United    States.     There    were   three 
tinct  zones  of  German  settlements  in 
17th  century. 

I.  The  immigration  to  Xew  Nether- 
land  (New  York)  beginning  even  a  few 
years  earlier  than  1620,  gaining  consider- 
able proportions  in  1635-1645  and  c 
tnuing  after  the  English  occupation  of 
the  town  in  1664. 

II.  As     the     German  immigration  to 
New  Sweden  on  the  Delaware  was  prin- 
pally  caused  by  a  publication  in  Frank- 
furt (Main)  in  1633,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  call  this  immigration  the  first  at- 
tempt of  an  organized  movement.     The 
print  in  question  was  called  "Arg 
Gustaviana"  and  was  authorized  by  £ 
Gustav  Adolph,  the  hero  of  the  T: 
Years  War.     In  1642  fifty-four  German 
families  arrived  on  the   Delaware.  1 
than  four  times  as  many  as  the  Pastorius 
flock  39  years  later. 

III.  The    Pastorius    immigration    oi 
16S3.     The  increase  which  German: 
received  during     the     next     twei 
years  consisted  of  Mennonites  and  • 
sectarians,   who     had     left     their  h 
country  on  account  of  religv  US 

The    large    German    immigration    w 
started  in   17 10  was  compos*   .         stl)   of 
fugitives    from   the    I 
lost  their  property  by   the   French   inva- 
sions. 

Rattermann  admits  that  a  thir  I 
perhaps   one-halt    of  tin 
Netherland  have  been  Germans  . 
the  Swedish  Go!  >n)  itained  a 

large   German   element     But  nain- 

tains  that  these  I  lei 
Dutch  and  Scandinavins 
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and  his  followers  should  be  considered  as 
the  first  German  immigrants. 

The  three  separate  bodies  named  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  authorities  in 
the  three   colonies.      Each   set   came   as 
German  home  seekers,  bought  or  rented 
land  from  the  Dutch     in     New  Nether- 
land,  from  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
and  from  the  English  in  Penn's  Domin- 
ion.    Each  party  lived  under  the  law  of 
the  colony  to  which  they  had  drifted  by 
choice    or   by   chance    and  the  majority, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  became  citizens  in 
due    time.      From    the    moment  of  em- 
barcation  they  had  lost   their  rights   as 
German  subjects,  whatever  these  rights 
may  have  been.     The  fatherland  did  not 
care  for  them,  in  fact  the  political  com- 
plications of  Germany     did     not  permit 
any  protection,  and  the   fugitives  never 
asked  for  such  favors ;  they  were  glad  to 
have  escaped  from  conditions  which  were 
little   different     from     outright   slavery. 
Mr.  Rattermann's  attempt  to  except  the 
Germantown  people  from  the  position  of 
the  other     two     groups  of     newcomers 
seems  to  be  dictated  by  sentiment.     It  is 
of  very  small  importance,  if  a  few  hun- 
dred Germans     in     Germantown,  closely 
united  by  the  powerful  bonds  of  religion, 
have   retained  their   German  proclivities 
through  several  generations,  while  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  Americanized 
more  or  less  after~a  shorter  stay  in  the 
country. 

The  question  of  the  real  beginning  of 
German  immigration  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  such  arguments  as  the.  printing  of  the 
German  Bible  at  Germantown  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  German  newspaper, 
neither  by  local  pride  or  by  the  claim  of 
Pastorius  that  he  and  his  followers 
should  be  considered  the  first  immigrants 
of  our  nationality.  The  date*  of  arrival 
in  this  country  is  the  only  way  to  decide 
this  question.  We  have  no  census  of  the 
Germans  of  New  Amsterdam,  but  there 
is  enough  circumstantial  evidence  to 
prove  that  their  number  as  early  as  1625 
must  have  been  larger  than  that  of  the 
Pastorius  party.     The     State     of     New 


York  as  well  a.>  the  city  have  for  many 
years  appropriated  money  to  collect  a!! 
the  obtainable  details  of  th< 
New  Netherland.  By  this  sup]  rt  the 
following  important  works  have  been 
published : 

O'Callaghan,    "Documentary    H 
of  the  State  of  New  York*'      I         vol- 
umes). 

Broadhcad's  Historical  Work. 
Fcmow,  B.,  "Records  of  New  Amster- 
the  Colonial  History''   (11  volume 
'Fernon',  B.,  "Records  of  New  Ai 
dam"  (seven  volumes). 

I  have  carefully  examined  O'Callaghan 
and  Broadhead.  Among  the  names  of 
pioneers  mentioned  I  found  85  men, 
nearly  all  of  them  supposed  to  be  heads 
of  families,  whose  places  of  birth  was 
added  to  the  names,  thereby  clearlv  indi- 
cating that  they  hailed  from  the  interior 
of  Germany.  But  there  are  mentioned 
about  six  or  eight  times  as  many  nai 
without  this  identification.  It  seems  to  be 
more  of  an  accident,  that  the  place  of 
birth  is  affixed  to  a  name.  The  best 
source  for  such  identification  is  ;o  be 
found  in  the  passenger  lists  oi  vess  Is 
arriving  at  New  Amsterdam.  Such  lists 
have  been  preserved  covering  a  period 
of  seven  years  only  (from  1657 
The  lists  for  the  previous  35-40  3 
are  missing.     I   will  cite  a   sa  :ase 

from  O'Callaglran's  "Documentary   I 
tory.     Among     the     passages     of 
ship   "Otter"   arriving  in    1660   w<;re    14 
"Dutch"  soldiers,  to  wit:  Jacob  Loyseler 
from    Frankfurt   (Main").  John    Vres   B 
from  Hamburg.  Thomas  Vorstuydt  fi 
Bremen,   Herman   Haellings   from 
den  (on  the  Weser)Jan  Yaex  fr 
stadt.  Jan   Bier   from   Bonn.     T:\ 
of  birth  of  the  other   eight    soldiers     - 
not   stated.     The     Loyseler     mentioned 
above  is  Jacob  Leisler,  later  on  :' 
er  of  a  patriotic  upi 
of  New  York.    In  the  passenger  lists 
other  vessels  the  birth-pi..;,     -       ixed  to 
about  one  in  eight  names.     St  find 

there  quite  a  number  of  men 
many.     1;  is 
was  three  or  tour  tin 
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lists  would  indicate.  The  number  which 
I  could  identify  in  this  list  and  in  other 
documents  may  appear  to  be  small  (85 
in  all)  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
New  Netherland  was  very  thinly  popu- 
laed.  containing  about  10,000  white  in- 
habitants in  1664,  at  the  time  of  the 
English  occupation.  New  Amsterdam 
(now  New  York  City)  in  1628  had  270 
inhabitants,  1652  600-700,  1664  about 
1500.  But  among  the  municipal  .officers 
of  the  little  town  we  find  as  early  as 
1626  several  natives  of  Germany,  even 
the  Dutch  Governor  (Minuit)  hailing 
from  Germany.  The  "fiscal,"  a  sort  of 
-city  treasurer,  was  Ulrich  Lupoid,  born 
in  Stade  near  Hamburg,  the  first  physi 
cian,  Dr.  Kierstade  immigrating  from 
Magdeburg  and  the  leader  of  the  City 
Council  in  later  years  was  Peter  Keiter, 
born  in  the  Ditmarschen  country.  He 
was  known  by  the  name  of  J.  Peter  van 
Kuyter  which  shows  that  the  changing 
of  German  names  did  not  originate  in 
Pennsylvania.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  the  Dutch  town  was  Au- 
gustin  Herrmann,  a  German  from  Prag, 
later  on  the  diplomatic  advisor  of  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant. 

•  A  great  deal  of  interesting  material 
has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Otto  Lohr  for 
the  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung.  This 
material  has  been  gathered  from  other 
sources  than  those  which  I  have  used. 
According  to  Mr.  Lohr,  Heinrich  Chris- 
tiansen, born  in  Cleve,  Germany,  arrived 
on  the  Hudson  as  early  as  1614. ,  He 
built  the  first  house  on  Manhattan. 
Christiansen  was  the  captain  of  a  ves- 
sel which  made  ten  trips  between  Hol- 
land and  her  new  Colony.  Among  the 
pastors  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church 
two,  Drisch  and  Polheim,  were  Germans, 
Drisch  hailing  from  the  Palatinate.  The 
two  Lutheran  pastors  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Gutwasser  and  Fabricus.  were 
called  from  Germany.  Nearly  all  the 
Lutherans  in  the  town  were  Germans,  a 
fact  stated  by  Senior  Muhlenberg  in  the 
Hallesche  Nachrichten. 

According  to  Lohr  some  of  the  richest 


merchants     of     New     Amsterdam  1 
Germans,  among  them  Nicolaus  de  -  I 
er   from   Hamburg.   Paul    Schrick    from 
Nuernberg,  Ebbing.  Leisler  and 
Beck.     Wilhelm  Peckmann  '".  er" 

of  Beekman  Street,  was  born  in  . 
but  his  father  hailed  from  Koeln.     Dan. 
Litsche  from  Coeslin  (Pr 
first  hotel  of  the  town.     P.  p.rri.-en  from 
Hirschberg  (Silesia)  owned  far: 
eral  mills  and  a  ship.    Another  rich  ' 
man  was     Johann     Haberdink.  a  W 
phalian — John    Street   was   named    aft< 
him.     He  left   real   estate  to  the   Di  I 
Reformed  church,  which  drew  a  pi 
ly  income  from  this  gift.     Some 
first     families     of     present     Nfcw     Y 
sprang    from    German    parentage.     The 
Carmers   from  Abraham  Karmer.  a  na- 
tive of  Hamburg,  who  in  1656  was  estab- 
lished  on   Wall    Street.      The    Huffman 
family  are   descendants   from  a 
born  in   Reval    (now  in  the  Balti 
vince  of  Russia).     The  first  of  the  M 
lers  came  from  Worms,  oi  the  Rents 
from  Oldenburg,  of  the  Schurmans 
Bremen   (this     pioneer     immigral 
1640 V      The    Schoonmaker-' 
honle  is  Hamburg,  that  oi  the   Br 
Muenster.   the    van    Puskirks  hail 
Holstein.  the  Zabrieskies  are  descend 
of  Albert  Zaborowski,  born  in  East  Prus- 
sia  and   an   immigrant   in    1661.      Ma 
more  details  could  be  furnished,  but 
above   will  be   sufficent   for  the   | 
stated.     The   Germans     oi     the 
Rhine,  of  Westphalia  and  in   fact 
northern   Germany   spoke   the   san 
guage.     Separation     of     Hollar,  I 
Germany  took  place  about  the  middW 
the   16th  century  and  the  official  reo  g 
nition  oi  the   Netherlands  as  a  « 
nation  as  late  as  T04S.     There  was 
ly  any  difference  between  the  Dul 
the  Germans  at  the  period   in   ques 
and  it  would  no:  '  I    I 

to  treat  the  two  pe<  &€. 

Holland,  towards  the  begini    rig 
17th  century  had  become    a    harb  r 
refuge  to  the  i 
boring     countries.      fhe      fact     I 
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Mayflower  pilgrims  started  on  their 
evenfful  journey  from  the  Dutch  city  of 
Leyden  may  be  mentioned  ^although 
known  to  everybody.  From  France  a 
large  number  of  Huguenots  -sought  shel- 
ter in  Holland.  But  the  most  .fugitives 
came  from  Germany;  sectarians  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  and     people     who 


were  driven  by  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War.     But  these  fugitives 
ing  the  same  language,  1  hardly  be 

distinguished  from  the  real  Dutch.  Many 
of  them  drifted  to  foreign  lands,  to  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Asia  as  well  as 
the  West  Indies,  including  New  Nether- 
land. 


; 


The  Coming     "The  battle  of  the  Refor- 
Battle  mation  must  be  fought  over 

again  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury;  everything  points  that  way."  So 
said  one  of  our  city  pastors  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  modern  currents  of  thought. 
He  does  not  stand  alone  in  that  view. 
Nearly  all  the  Lutheran  pastors  and  the- 
ologians who  have  seen  twenty  or  more 
years  in  the  ministry  are  aware  that 
sweeping  changes  have  taken  place  in 
matters  "of  faith  during  the  last  two  or 
three  decades.  What  really  has  happened  3 
First,  a  radical  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  Bible  has  taken  place.  Think 
of  the  hue  and  cry  that  would  have  been 
raised  in  the  churches  had  the  Bible  been 
robbed  of  its  supernatural  elements  and 
character  twenty  years  ago  as  has  re- 
cently been  done  in  the  Sunday  school 
literature  that  is  being  placed  into  the 
hands  of  the  majority  of  young  children 
in  the  Protestant  communions  of  Ameri- 
ica!  Now  there  is  but  a  ripple  of  oppo- 
sition as  compared  to  what  there  would 
have  been  then.  To  any  one  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  literature  on  this  subject, 
it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity 
miracle  has  been  read  out  of  the  Bible 
and  myth  read  into  it. 

Second,  there     has     been     a     radica1 


change     of     attitude  toward  the  central 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  What  has  bee 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fa 
How   completely   it  has   been  overshad- 
owed by  teachings  that  lie  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Christian  faith!    How  the 
ethical  content  of  the  Scriptures  has  I 
placed  into  the  foreground,  and  how  the 
preaching  of  sin  and  guilt  and  repentance 
and  faith  has  been  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground!    Christ  in  us,  and  not  Christ  for 
us — Christ  as  our  pattern,  and  not  Christ 
as  our  Sacrifice  for  sin — Christ   as  our 
preacher,  and  not  Christ  as  our  Briest. — 
has  become  the  prevailing  theme  in  ra 
pulpits,  as  we  all  know.     Thus  robbed  of 
its  kernel,  what  is  the  Gospel  worth? 

There  are  real  foes  for  us  to  meet,  and 
the  time  for  valiant  fighting  has  come.  If 
the  Reformation  was  not  a  failure  :  if  it 
preserved    for   the    world    a    he:  v 
faith  that  is  worth  holding  East  .  I    en  ?T 
is  high  time  that  we  gird  on  our  a: 
and  prepare  for  the  coming  battle.     S 
of  the  little  things  that  absorb  - 
of  our  time  and  energy  must  be  set  aside 
and  we  must  face  the  great  issues     :'  our 
faith  like  men  who  wrestle  n 
and  blood,  but  with  ;>owers  an  I 
palities. — The  Lutheran. 


A  Visit  to  the  Ephrata  Cloister 

By  Rev.  A.  0.  Reiter,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


HE  concert  of  the  previous 
evening,  the  first  of  the 
season  of  1890  and  1891, 
had  been  voted  a  success, 
and  "the  boys"  .  of  the 
Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  Glee  Club  were 
correspondingly  happy.  A  beautiful  No- 
vember morning,  clear  and  crisp,  de- 
manded action.  To  loaf  at  the  hotel  un- 
til train  time  without  getting  into  some 
kind  of  an  escapade,  to  such  an  aggrega- 
tion of  young  Americans  on  such  a 
morning  would  have  been  impossible. 
What  should  we  do?  Someone,  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  history  of  Ephrata 
and  the  strange  religious  doings  of  the 
sect  that  Conrad  Beissel  had  organized 
there,  proposed  a  visit  to  the  old  Cloister. 
I  had  been  born  and  reared  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  Ephrata  and,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  either.  But 
curiosity  was  aroused..  They  told  us  of 
a  wonderful  Bible,  printed  and  illustrat- 
ed in  various  colored  inks,  and  all  done 
by  hand  and  with  quill  pens,  of  a  basket 
the  Sisters  once  made  with  a  view  to 
Carrying  larger  quantities  of  clothing  to 
the  line  than  they  had  formerly  been  able 
to  do,  only  to  find  after  the  basket  was 
finished  that  no  door  or  window  in  the 
building  was  large  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  basket;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  of  huge  human  footprints  produced 
by  some  sort  of  "hexerei"  which  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  ceiling  oi  the  "saal"  or 
chapel.  Of  course  we  wanted  to  go 
The  landlord  told  us  it  would  be  useless, 
that  no  strangers  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Cloister  within  the  memory  of  man, 
except  a  reporter  for  a  Philadelphia  pa- 
per, who  some  fifteen  years  before  had 
wheedled  himself  in  and  had  "writ- 
ten   up"    the   institution.      But    that    fact 
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only  made  us  the  more  determine 
try  our  luck.  Even  if  ordinary  stra: 
could  not  get  in,  if  a  had  ac- 

complished the  impossible,   \ 
and  at  least  have  the  fun  of  tryii 
•    A  short  walk  br-  >  to  the  door 

of  the   Cloister,   where  our   arrival   was 
announced  by  the  barking  oi  a 
tan  terrier.     In  answer  to  our  knock   a 
middle  aged  servant  woman  came  to  the 
door   and  promptly  but   polil 
our   request   for  admission,    -  that 

"the  old  lady"  was  in  bed  and  :      - 
be  disturbed.     But     we     were  insis 
telling  her  that  we  did  not  wis] 
turb  "the  old  lady"  or  her  sluml 
should  be  satisfied   to   see  the   - 
basket  and  the  Bible,  and  urged  her  to 
secure  us  that  privilege. 

A  tip  or  two  probably  helped  s 
all  events  she  promisee,   I  old 

lady"   and   if  possible   secure   adi       - 
for   us.      She   disappeared   but   .- 
turned  telling  us  that   we  coul  I  not  1 
admitted.     On  one  pretext  or  another  we 
sent  her  in  three  times  to  secure 
cted  permission  only  to  meet  wit! 
al.    It  seemed  useless  to  wait  longer,  and 
we  were  turning  to  go  when  -  DC — 

I  think  it  was  myself — prop   scd 
should  at  least     give     "the  old  lad} 
song  before  leaving.     And  reira 
that  she  was  old.   we  Started  in  wit 
song  that  was  popular  u 
mothers  were  girls.     Whether  C 
Bauman.  the  lone  occupant 
ter  that   morning,   the   last  -  - 

hood  who  had  once  ri*'.e  :  its 
days  before  she  took  her  v 
tity.  poverty  and  obedk 
heard   ami   loved   thai    Song     ■:    n    | 
not  know.      At   all  events 
oi  the  days  oi  'nor  childhood.      V' 
Carter  of  Princeton,  in  an  b  . 
34 
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ration,  had  given  to  it  a  setting  for  male 
voices,  most  beautiful  and  impressive, 
the  melody  remained  the  same  that  gen- 
erations before  us  had  sung.  The  song 
was  Annie  Lyle. 

We  had  sung  the  first  verse  and  cho- 
rus and  were  just  starting  on  the  second 
verse,  when  the  servant  again  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  Furtively  wiping  her 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  she 
told  us  that  our  singing  had  touched  the 
old  lady's  heart  and  that  she  wanted  us 
to  come  inside  and  sing  for  her.  The 
garrison  had  capitulated,  the  door  was 
open,  but  our  difficulties  were  not  yet 
over.  The  passageway  was  narrow,  and 
"Buck"  Irvine,  the  leader  of  the  club, 
now  Dr.  Irvine,  the  headmaster  of  Mer- 
cersburg  Academy,  was  wide,  and 
"Schmitty,"  now  the  Rev.  Andrew  H. 
Smith,  of  York,  Pa.,  was  wider.  Irvine 
could  get  through  by  moving  crab- fash- 
ion, but  Schmitty  stuck  fast  even  going 
side  wise.  It  was  a  case  of  push  and  pull 
but  perseverance  won.  And  in  a  few 
moments  the  entire  club,  including 
''Schmitty"  somewhat  the  worst  for  wear, 
arrived  at  the  refectory  of  the  ancient 
cloister. 

Christina  Bauman,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  sisterhood,  was  eating  her  breakfast 
which  consisted  that  morning  of  corn 
bread  and  radishes.  But  however  frugal 
the  apparent  fare,  the  aged  woman  show- 
ed no  signs  of  starvation.  She  was  ovei 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  hale  and  hearty, 
weighing,  I  should  judge,  some  250 
pounds.  I  remember,  distinctly,  how  on 
the  way  home  some  of  us  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  of  what  could  be  done  in 
case  of  a  fire  or  death  to  get  that  body 
out.  The  solution  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  a  year  or  so  later  when  she  died 
and  the  papers  said  they  took  out  a  part 
of  the  wall  to  remove  the  body. 

As  it  was  Annie  Lyle  that  had  opened 
the  way  for  us,  once  in  the  presence  of 
this  abbess  of  the  cloister,  we  repeated 
the  song  in  full.  Then  followed  other 
college  songs,  but  out  of  consideration  ed 
for  her  age  and  secluded  life  we  retrain- 


ed from  college  yells,  and  the  lighter 
claptrap  of  the  college  repertoire.  On 
the  request  of  the  servant  woman  that 
sing  something  in  German,  we  made  an 
attempt  to  sing  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
but  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  a  way  that  would  have  called 
for  an  encore  from  a  Berlin  audience. 

Up  to  this  time  Miss  Bauman  had  not 
spoken  to  us.     She     sat     with  her  head 
bowed    and   spoke   only    to   the    servant. 
But  the  tears  we   saw  splashing  on  her 
plate  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words 
of  the  joy  that  had  come  to  her  on 
red-letter  day  of  her  later  life.    And  1 
she  looked  up  and  asked  in  German  if 
any  of  us  could  speak  German.     Half  a 
score  of  natives  of  Lancaster,  Berks  and 
Lehigh  counties  answered    her    a:    urice. 
But  "Tommy"   Leinbach,  now  the   1 
T.  H.  Leinbach,  of  Reading,  became 
spokesman   for  the  club.     After  a  '. 
conversation  the  servant  was  sent 
hymn   books  which  more  than  a  cenl 
before  had   been  composed  and  printed 
in  that  very  community.      The  words  and 
six-part  music    were    strange    to  us,  but 
not  difficult.     And  probably  for  the  I 
time  in  the  later  half  01  her  life.  Chris- 
tina Bauman  heard     a     number  of  men 
sing  the  old  hymns  that  had  fpr  et<  I  and 
cheered  her  childhood.     What  memories 
that    sinking,   however   imperfect,    na 
have   awakened     in     that   lonely 
What    wonder   that   she    wept   anew    : 
very  joy! 

But  time  was  dying  and  our  train  was 
coming.      We  wanted  to  see  that  bask 
that  Bible,  those   footprints   on  the  C 
ing.      The  servant  was  sent    I      5]     m  us 
anything     and    everything   the     cloifi 
contained   that   we  wan:, 
basket     was     an     ordinary   \.    - 
somewhat      larger      than     usual,   but 
course  far  too  large  tor  ai 
ancient  pile.  The 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  piec 
an  enormous  book,  which   when 
covered  the  top  a  it 

had  been  laid.    The  texl  int- 

ed   and   illustl 
with    pictures    of    birds,    flowers 
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and  various  religious  emblems,  and  the 
work  all  done  with  pen  and. ink.  It  must 
have  taken  generations  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  hands  to  accomplish  such  a 
task.  There,  were  single  rubrics  that 
must  have  taken  weeks  of  time.  Only  in 
a  community  that  had  given  up  all 
earthly  ambitions,  that  could  conceive  no 
higher  duty  than  that  of  simply  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  its  Lord  could  such 
a  work  have  been  possible. 

What  has  become  of  that  book?  In 
these  later  years  I  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  a  number  of  people  who  ought 
to  know,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  A  priceless  treasure  to 
the  antiquarian,  a  historic  monument  of 
the  first  importance  that  book  ought  to 
be  in  the  archives  of  some  responsible  in- 
stitution. Either  the  librarv  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  at  Lancaster 
or  the  State  library  at  Harrisburg  should 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  this  most  valuable  original 
document. 

I  have  said — "as  I  remember  _itM — I 
saw  the  book  for  but  a  minute  or  two,  I 
was  only  a  college  sophomore  and  cared 
little  for  such  things.  I  was  not  and  am 
not  a  German  scholar.  I  received  an 
impression  which  I  still  carry  with  me, 
but  would  not  have  any  reader  build  too 
much  upon  it.  Perhaps  only  the  mar- 
ginal illustrations  were  pen-made.  The 
text  may  have  been  printed  from  types. 
Of  that  I  cannot  be  certain.  I  was  told 
it  was  a  Bible.  My  belief  now  is  that 
it  was  not  the  whole  Bible,  but  a  sort  of 
a  missal  containing  readings  for  daily 
devotions.  But  even  with  these  allow- 
ances and  deductions,  beyond  question 
there  was  in  that  cloister  that  day  in 
1890  a  book  of  inestimable  value  as  an 
historic  monument  of  the  Ephrata  com- 
munity. We  saw  that  book.  Someone 
has  it  now.  And  it  should  be  found  and 
put  where  it  can  be  preserved  for  all 
time  to  come. 

But  college  boys,  out  sight-seeing,  are 
far  more  apt  to  be  interested  in  the 
spooky,  woozy  footprints  on  the  ceiling 


of  the  saal  than   in   any  number  oi  old 
German    Bibles,    however    illustrated 

however  valuable  as  historic  monuments. 
We  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Tl 
they  were,  and  he  was  no  Cinderella  \ 
left   those   huge   Gargantuan    tracks    :'   r 
later  generations  to  gaze  at  in  wonder. 
How  came     they     there ?     '  -in 

such  a  company,  there  were  explanat' 
old  wives  tales  that  great-gran  I 
had    told    to    wondering  of 

spooks  and  witches,   and   devils,  and  oi 
traitors  to  the  faith  doomed  to  walk  head 
downward     on     the     ceiling  of  the  holy 
place  they  had  desecrated  in  life.     The 
fact  that  he  left  scorched  footprnts  be- 
hind him,  gave  more  than  a  chil   I     I 
final  destiny  of  him  ''who  doomed  for  a 
space  to  walk  the  night/'  had  but  I 
respite     of     his     tortures  while 
there.     But  aside  from  the  changed  vi 
of  the  relation  between  the  natural  and 
the  spirit  world,  making  the  fin         - 
college     boy     chary  of     such   ta 
tracks  themselves  were  the  sufficient  dis- 
proof of   any   such   theory.     They    .. 
not  the  tracks     of     a     ghost  but  oi  I 
flesh     and     blood,     moreover  they  were 
pointed  in     all     directions  - 
they  were     on     the  boards  before  tl 
boards  ever  became  a  part  of  the 

But    how    came   men    so    reli§      19     is 
were  those  who  built  that  saal  as 
of  prayer,  to  nail  into  place 
figured  by  such  tracks?     Surely    I  - 
impious  one  with  dirty   feet  had  dis    g 
ured  their   fair  surface,     the     \ 
would  have  removed  the  marks  :'■ 
boards  before   putting  into  a   C 

spicuous   part   of  that   sacre  It 

the  tracks  were  there  when  I       5        was 
built,  they  must  have  been  |  I 
visible. 

Every  carpenter  knows   that    he 
not  handle  surfaced  luml 
ceive   natural   finish   when   i:     - 
with  frost.    It    he    does       -  -  will 

leave  their   mark  wherever   the 
touched.    When 
marks   will  be     scarcely    •  is 
time  goes  on  and  the  wood  changes 
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or  with  age,  the  marks  become  more  and 
more  prominent.  The  ceiling  in  the  saal 
of  the  old  cloister  at  Ephrata  has  never 
been  painted.  The  rich  golden  brown  is 
the  natural  color  of  the  aged  wood,  and 
the  tracks  left  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  boards,  are  the  naked  testimony,  tjiat 
some  one  who  ought  to  have  been  sound 
asleep  in  the  huge  building  where  the 
men  lived  apart,  was  stealthily  prowling 
near  the  cloister  of  the  sisterhood,  one 
frosty  morning  long,  long  ago.  Who 
was  that  "peeping  Tom"  or  shall  we,  in 
view  of  what  we  are  promised  in  the 
diary  of  Ezekiel  Sangmeister,  say  "peep- 
ing Conrad."  who  came  and  went  unseen 
by  the  workmen  on  the  temple,  but  "de- 
parting left  behind  him  footprints,"  ac- 
cusing footprints  on  the  ceilings  of  the 
saal? 

But  our  train  was  coming,  and  this 
recital  must  also  have  an  end.  We  left 
the  saal  and  hastened  to  pay  our  respect s 


once  more  to  the  aged  lady  who  ha  I 
ceived  us  so  courteously.     But  before-  we 
could  go,  she  bade  us  all  write  our  na 
and  addresses  on  a  sheet  of  paper  w  I 
she  kept,  telling  us,  that  if  we  ever  came 
to  Ephrata  again  we  should  com     I 
her,  and  that  the  sending  in  of  our  nan 
would  secure  our  admission.     Thai 
not  happen.  Christina  Bauman  had  gone 
to  join   again  the  sisterhood  in 
before   the     glee     club's   return   visit  to 
Ephrata,   and   the  cloister  was   in   other 
hands.     The  basket  and  the  am 

told   are   gone.      The    footprints   on    I 
ceiling  of  the  saal,  however  curious,  are 
of  no  value,  but  to  the  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty college  boys  who  on  that  beautiful  ! 
vember    morning    sang    their    way    v. 
Annie   Lyle  into  the  ancient    cl     -     r   at 
Ephrata.  there  remains  and  always 
remain  a  beautiful  and  most  in: 
recollection. 


r 


Dr.  Hexamer's    The  June  issue  of  Mit- 
Dank.  teilungen     published     by 

the  National  German 
American  Alliance  is  distinctly  a  Hexa- 
mer  number,  following  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Hexamer. 
who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Con- 
May  9.  We  clip  the  following ; 

Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  der  President  des 
Deutschamerikanischen  Xationalbunde, 
wiinscht  der  deutschen  Presse  des  Landes 
seinen  Dank  fur  die  grosse  Ehrung  aus- 
zusprechen,  die  sie  ihm  erwiessen,  as  sie 
der  gegentlich  seines  fiinfzigsten  Ge- 
burtstages  veranstalteten  Eeier  ein  so 
lebhaftes  Interesse  entgegenbrachte  und 
ihrer  in  langen  und  ausfuhrlichen  Be- 
richten  gedachte.  Zugleich  sagt  er  sein 
en  Getreuen  vom  Xationalbunde,  dem 
ganzen  amerikanischen  Deutschtutn  und 
seinen  vielen  Ereunden  in  Xah  und  Fern 
fur  die  Glueckwuensche  Dank,  die  sie 
ihm  dargebracht  haben.  Nicht  weniger 
wie  zweitausend  Gratulationsbriefe  und 


Depeschen  sind  ihm  an  seinem  Ehrl 

zugegangen,  nicht     allein  aus  Amei 

sondern  auch  aus  Deutschland  und 

deren  Landern.     VVohl  kaui 

einem  Deutschamerikaner  cine  so  gi 

artige  Ehrung  zuteil  geworden,  wie  Dr. 

Hexamer  an  seinem  50 

ist  davon  uberwaltigt  und 

seine    schwachen     Verdienst     ul  1 1 

biihr  anerkannt  und  gewuerdig: 

sind.     Auch   von     amerikanischer   S 

von  hervorragenden  Buergern,  Vereir  g- 

ungen  und   Instituten  sind 

chelhafte    Glueckwiu 

Yor  alien  Dingen  gebuhrt  s< 

turlich  den  Arrangeuren  uv.  . 

tern  der  Feier.     Er  vvird  im  Lauf 

nachsten  Zeit  alien  1 

lich  seinen  Dank  ausdruck 

natiirlich  nicht  in    w 

lasst,  so  hat  er  diesen  \V' 

en.   um    seinen    Freunden    seine    freu 

Gen  g  uber  di 

dene  grosse  »n. 


Company  I,  First  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers 

A  Memoir  of  Its  Service  for  the  Union  in  1861 
By  James  L.  Schaadt,  Allentown,  Pa. 


JAMES  L.  SCHAADT 


EVEN  states  had  adopted 
Ordinances  of  Secession, 
and  by  the  solemn  act  of 
their  Legislatures 'declared 
their  intention  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the 
Union  which  had  existed 
for  seventy  years.  One  of  them,  South 
Carolina,  always  under  the  inspiration 
of  Calhoun  and  Stevens  and  other  teach- 
ers and  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
States'  Rights,  the  boldest  and  most  re- 


gardless of  her  obligation  to  her  sis 
States  of  the  Union,  on  the  I2th  of 
April,  iS6t.  fired  upon  a  national  fort 
and  upon  the  flag  to  which  she  owed 
fealty,  and  with  shot  and  shell  drove  1 3 
handful  of  defenders  into  an  honorable 
capitulation.  There  was  no  mistaking 
this  action  on  the  part  of  South  Carol 
She  was  determined  to  secure  th<  rights 
to  which  she  believed  herself  to  be  en- 
titled, by  a  resort  to  arms,  .uu\  to  draw 
into  the  conflict  every  other  Si sim- 
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ilar  belief.  It  meant  war,  war  to  a  final 
decision ;  and  so  loyal  men  all  over  the 
country,  long  accustomed  to  hear  with 
complaisance  the  vaporings  and  threats 
of  Southern  politicians,  realized  with  a 
shock  the  existence  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion, and  resolved  that  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter  must  be  avenged,  and  the  flag 
restored  to  its  proud  position. 

Nowhere,  in  all  the  wide  land,  was 
that  determination  stronger  than  in  the 
breast  of  the  phlegmatic  Pennsylvania 
German,  and  no  citizen  sprang  more 
quickly  to  the  defense  of  the  flag  than 
he.  On  the  13th  of  April.  1S61,  the  very 
day  of  Sumter's  fall  and  two  days  be- 
fore President  Lincoln's  call  for  75.000 
volunteers,  a  public  meeting  assembled 
at  Easton,  to  condemn  the  actions  of 
traitors  and  to  support  the  National 
Government.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  citizens  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh 
Counties  and  was  addressed  bv  Governor 
Andrew  K.  Reeder  and  others  in  words 
burning  with  patriotism.  The  call  for 
volunteers  was  immediately  answered, 
and  on  the  15th,  the  very  day  upon  which 
the  President  called  for  volunteers,  four 
companies  were  enrolled  by  Captains 
Yohe,  Bell,  Hackman  and  Dachradt,  and 
their  services  offered  to  Governor 'Cur- 
tin. 

In  the  neighboring  borough  of  Allen  - 
town,  three  uniformed  militia  compa- 
nies had  been  maintained  for  some  years ; 
the  Allen  Rifles,  under  Captain  T.  H. 
Good;  the  Jordan  Artillerists,  under 
Captain  William  II.  Gausler,  and  the  Al- 
len Infantry,  under  Captain  Thomas 
Yeager. 

The  Rides  were  organized  about  1850. 
wore  regulation  blue  uniforms,  carried 
Minie  rifles,  and  under  the  instruction  oi 
Captain  Good,  who  was  noted  as  one  of 
the  ablest  tacticians  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  attained  a  decree  oi  pro- 
ficiency in  Hardee's  tactics  and  the 
Zouave  drill  which  won  for  them  a 
reputation  extending  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
competent   judges,   made   them   rivals   ot 


Colonel    Ellsworth's     Chicago   Zouaves. 
Their  fame  brought  them   invitations  to 
give  exhibition-  at  many  places.  In   I 
a  crack  military    company    from  \\ 
ington,  D.  C,  challenged  th< 
drill,  and  York,   Pa.,   was  selected 
half-way  meeting  place  for  l\  rm- 

ance.     The  Rifles 
1 
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MAJOR  W.  H.  GAUSLER. 
Captain  Jordan     ArtilU 

Co.  I,  1st  P.  V.  1S61.     M  P    v      :s6i, 

to  April  15,  1864. 

The  Jordan  Artillerist  - 

in   1S50.     Their  membership  \\  as 
principally  from 

the  Firs:  \\  ..  .  II. 
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Gausler,  a  resident  of  the  ward,  son  of 
David  Gausler,  an  officer  in  the  Florida 
War  of  1835,  who  lost  his  life  fighting 
under  General  Sam  Houston  for  Texan 
independence,  and  great-grandson  of  Ja- 
cob Clader,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Army,  was  invited  to  take  command 
of  the  embryo  company.  He  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  business,  con- 
ducting a  canal  transportation  line  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  White  Haven,  a 
planing  mill  and  lumber  yard  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Pretz,  Balliet,  Gartsler 
and  Company,  at  Second  and  Union 
Streets,  Allentown,  from  1856  to  1859, 
and  from  the  latter  year  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  coal  and  lumber  business  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Pretz,  Gausler 
and  Company  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  Although  fully  occupied 
with  business  affairs,  he  accepted  the 
command  of  the  Artillerists  in  1856, 
promising  himself  to  retain  it  only  tem- 
porarily, and  little  dreaming  that  he 
would  remain  in  command  of  a  militia 
company  during  the  next  five  years,  and 
then  enter  the  military  service  of  his 
country  for  three  years  longer,  first  as 
captain  of  the  Artillerists,  when  mus- 
tered in  as  Company  I  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment Penna,  Vols.,  and  later  as  Major 
of  the  47th  Regiment,  Penna.  Vols. 

Captain  Gausler  gave  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  company,  which  was  clothed 
in  the  regulation  U.  S.  army  uniform 
and  fully  equipped  with  Springfield 
rifles,  belts,  canteens,  etc.  The  Hardee 
tactics  were  followed,  and  under  his  in- 
struction the  company  became  noted  for 
its  double-quick  maneuvering  and  its 
drill  in  the  manual  of  arms  at  the  tap  of 
the  drum. 

It  received  many  invtations  to  give 
public  exhibitions  and  in  1859  entered  a 
competition  for  a  handsome  U,  S.  flag  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Easton  Fair  officials 
for  the  best  drilled  company.  The  Artil- 
lerists entered  the  competition,  but  no 
other  company  would  compete  against 
them,  not  even  the  Easton  companies, 
and  although  the  company  covered  itself 


with  glory  it  did  not  receive  the  flag,  be- 
cause the  officials  decided  that  there  had 
been  no  test,  since  it  was  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  competiton. 

The  large  ball  room  at  Rex's  Hotel  in 
the  First  Ward  served  as  an  armory  for 
the  Artillerists.  The  Rifles  had  their 
armory  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  on 
Hamilton  street,  between  Seventh  and 
Church  streets.  They  were  the  up-town 
company,  just  as  the  Artillerists  were 
the  down-town  company.  The  Jordan 
divided  the  two,  and  a  warm  but  friendly 
rivalry  existed  between  the  two  organi- 
zations, each  striving  to  excel  the  other 
in  appearance,  uniform,  equipment  and 
efficiency,  with  the  result  that  each  be- 
came a  crack  company.  In  the  good  old 
militia  days,  before  the  war,  the  com- 
panies paraded  upon  suitable  occasions, 
such  as  Washington's  Birthday  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  it  was  the  ambition 
of  each  to  turn  out  the  greater  numjber 
of  men  with  a  finer  uniform,  and  the  one 
with  the  fuller  ranks  rejoiced  with  a 
great  joy,  and  congratulated  itself  in 
cheering  bumpers  at  the  inns  along  the 
route  of  parade. 

In  the  fall  of  i860  the  Artillerists  pur- 
chased new  regulation  United  States 
Army  uniforms  with  dress  coats  and 
overcoats.  The  company  paraded  in  the 
new  uniform  for  the  first  time  on  Jack- 
son Day,  Feb.  8,  186 1.  when  it  entertain- 
ed the  Xorristown  Rirles  commanded  by 
Captain  John  F.  Hartranft,  later  Ma- 
jor General,  and  later  still  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  evening  a  ball  was 
given  at  the  old  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  new  uniforms.  To 
their  cost  each  member  was  also  to  con- 
tribute St. 50.  Before  the  contributions 
were  paid,  the  company  wen:  into  ad 
service,  and  their  faithful  captain  paid 
the  bill  for  the  uniforms. 

The  Allen  Ritles  also  wore  the  regula- 
tion  United    States   Army   uniform    . 
the  only    substantial    difference  between 
their  uniform  .\:\d  that  of  the  Artillerists 

was  in  headgear,  that  of  the  latter  com- 
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pany  being  a  plumed  hat.  while  the 
Rifles  wore  a  cap. 

Captain  Gausler  also  assisted  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Hon.  Herman  Schuon,  later 
Mayor  of  Allentown,  to  organize  a  band 
of  musicians  under  the  leadership  of 
William  H.  H. 'Menninger,  which  was 
called  the  Menninger  Band,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Artillerists.  This 
band  has  since  developed  into  the  famous 
Allentown  Band. 

On  the  2 1st  of  February,  1861,  both 
companies,  accompanied  by  the  Men- 
ninger Band,  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  participated  in  the  military 
parade  on  the  occasion  of  -the  raising  of 
the-  flag  over  Independence  Hall  by 
President  Lincoln.  The  two  companies 
and  the  band  were  entertained  at  the 
National  Armory  at  Franklin  and  Race 
streets,  and  the  next  day  being  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  went  with  the  President 
to  Harrisburg.  where  Air.  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed 5000  Pennsylvania  soldiers  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Jones  House,  later 
the  Commonwealth  Hotel,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  inauguration  at  Washington. 
The  Artillerists  were  detailed  (to  guard 
the  Jones  House  during  the  delivery  of 
his  address. 

Captain  Gausler  and  Captain  Good 
were,  personally,  the  best  of  friends ; 
both  were  good  soldiers  and  command- 
ed good  companies  ;  and  agreed  in  all 
points  except  politics.  Captain  Gausler 
was  a  pronounced  Republican  and  sup- 
ported Lincoln  for  the  Presidency,  while 
Captain  Good  was  a  hard-shell  Democrat 
and  favored  Breckenridee  at  the  Novem- 
ber election  in  i860.  Partisan  feeling  ran 
deep  and  strong  in  those  days ;  many  a 
Democrat  would  not  buy  sugar  and  meat 
from  a  Republican  grocer,,  while  one  re- 
ligious denomination  seriously  held  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  no  Democrat  would 
be  permitted  by  1  St.  Peter  to  pass  the 
gates  of  Heaven.  Captain  Good,  during 
the  campaign  of  1S60.  being  a  courage- 
ous man,  did  not  conceal  his  political 
views,  and  his  sympathy  with  Southern 
Democrats  was  well     known.     Loval  to 


the  core,  as  was  shown  by  three  succeed- 
ing years  of  faithful  service  given  by 
him  to  the  cause  of  the  Lnion'as  Colonei 
Of  the  47th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
there  was  not  wanting  some  malicious 
tongue  which  started  the  report  that 
Captain  Good  had  said  that  if  the  South 
seceded  he  would  take  his  company. 
Allen  Rifles,  and  fight  for  her  cause.  The 
report  was  false :  Captain  Good  never 
made  such  an  expression,  as  all  unpre- 
judiced men.  acquainted  with  him 
his  character  believed ;  but  in  those  days 
of  tense  excitement,  the  poison  of 
slander  spread  rapidly,  and  Captain 
Good  became,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  ail 
Republicans,  a  suspected  person. 

.,  On    April    16,  1861,  Captain    Gausler 
and  Captain  Good  were  in  the  lobby      [ 
the  American   Hotel  at   Allentown. 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  excited  citizens. 
watching  every   move   of  the  two 
tains,  who  as  commanders  of  two  of  the 
local  military  companies,  were  at  the 
ment  the  most   important  figures  in  the 
community.     At  5  p.  m.  the  two  ca;  I 
received  telegrams   from  Governor  Cur- 
tin  to  report  their  companies  at  Hai 
burg  at  once,  and  they  hastened  to  as- 
semble their  men  at  the  armories, 
hour  later     a     second  telegram  ordere  I 
then  to  come  with  not  less  than  IOO  men 
in  eacl^company.     In  a  short  time  ( 
tain  Good  sent  for  Captain  Gaus 

The   poison  of  the  slander  had   ; 
trated  the  ranks  of  the  Allen  Rifl   5, 
Captain  Good,  almost  broken-hearted,  in- 
formed Captain  Gausler  tfiat  the  R 
refused  to  go  with  him.     He  pro-   se  I 
Captain  Gausler  that  the  two  compa 
should  be  thrown  together,  and  ^ 
the  command  of  Captain  Gausler.     The 
matter  was  put  to  a  vote,  and  the  R       - 
voted  to  consolidae.     The  same 
the  Artillerists  took  similar  action.  E 
then,  after  this   resolution  by  b  4 
panies — to    illustrate    how    hig\ 
feeling  ran — Captain    Gausler     was 
proached  by  prominent  K 
as  Colonel     H.  C.  Long 
Reninger,   Ephraim    B,   Grim,   John   H. 
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Oliver,  Tilghman  Good  (later  postmas- 
ter), and  others,  who  offered  to  secure 
for  him  the  command  of  the  regiment 
then  proposed  to  be  raised,  if  he  wovjld 
withdraw  from  the  consolidation  and 
leave  the  Rifles  and  their  late  command- 
er, Captain  Good,  at  Allentown.  Need- 
less to  say  that  Captain  Gausler's  friend- 
ship for  him  was  too  staunch  and  loyal  to 
yield  to  any  temptation,  proposing  deep- 
er humiliation  to  Captain  Good.  On  the 
contrary,  Captain  Gausler  persuaded  the 
grieving  and  deposed  captain  to  go  with 
the  consolidated  company  to  Harrisburg, 
suggesting  possible  honors  in  store  for 
him.  Captain  Good  followed  this  ad- 
vice, and  on  the  formation  of  the  First 
Regiment  three  days  later,,  was  chosen 
Lieutenant  Colonel  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Easton  captains  and  James 
W.  Fuller,  who  knew  Captain  Good  to 
be  a  good  soldier  and  a  sound,  loyal  and 
faithful  Union  Democrat,  notwithstand- 
ing all  malicious  and  envious  slanders  to 
the  contrary. 

Captain  Yeager  of  the  Allen  Infantry 
never  regarded  the  Governor's  telegram 
to  come  with  no  less  than  ioo  men.  In- 
stead he  assembled  his  company  and  hur- 
ried off  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th. 
This  impetuosity  and  disregard  of  orders 
won  for  him  and  his  company  places  on 
that  glorious  roll  of  honor — the  First 
Defenders. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, April   18th,  the  two  companies  as- 

U93M)9q     }33i}S      UO^IUIBJ-J      UO      p3[qiU3S 

Sixth  and  Seventh,  consolidated,  and 
under  command  of  Captain  Gausler  and 
followed  by  the  entire  population  of  Al- 
lentown, marched  to  the  cheering  notes 
of  fife  and  drum,  played  by  musicians 
Julius  Benkert  and  Augustus  Ebert.  to 
the  East  Penn  Junction  depot  atld  took 
train  for  Harrisburg.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the*  members  of  the  Allen 
Rifles  and  Jordan  Artillerists,  which  a 
few  days  later  were  designated  Company 
I  of  the  First  Regiment.  Penna.  Vols. 
Those  marked  with  a  star  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Artillerists: 


1.  Captain  Wm.  H.  Gausler.* 

1.  First  Lieut.  Emanuel  P.  Rhoads. 

2.  Second  Lieut.  Benj.  Q,  Roth.* 
1.  First  Serg't  Abiel   Heilman.:: 

1.  Second  Serg't  Edwin  G.  Minnich. 

2.  Third  Serg't  Henry  Fried.* 

3.  Fourth  Serg't  Xoah  Trumbor. 

1.  First  Corporal,  Henry  Trumbor. 

2.  Second  Corporal  Mahlon  Fried.* 

3.  Third  Corporal  Daniel  G.  Miller. 

4.  Fourth  Corporal  Charles  Mertz. 

1.  Musician  Julius  Benkert. 

2.  Musician  Augustus  Ebert.* 

Privates — 1.  Tilghman  Albright,  2. 
James  Albright,  3.  Henry  A.  Blumer,  4. 
Wellington  J.  Blank,  5.  Daniel  Bechtel, 
6.  Anthony  Behlen.*  7.  David  Bergen- 
stock,*  8.  Nelson  Crist,  9.  William  Dech, 
10.  Tilghman  Dennis,  11.  John  Eichel, 
12.  Perry  Egge,*  13.  William  Ginginger, 
14.  Henry  Guth,  15.  Willoughby  Gaum- 
er,*  16.  William  H.  Haldeman,  17.  Oli- 
ver Hiskey,*  18.  Jonas  Heldt,  19.  Wil- 
liam P.  Harris,  20.  Peter  Huber,  21.  El- 
lis Hamersly,  22.  William  Hilliard,  23. 
Martin  Hackman,  24.  Charles  Haines, 
25.  Charles  Hackman,  26.  David  Plard- 
ner,  27.  Henry  Haldeman,*  2S.  Thomas 
Keck,*  29.  Lewis  Kehler,  ^>o.  Solomon 
Kramer,  31.  Franklin  Keck,  32.  William 
Kleckner,*  7,^.  Melchior  Konold.  34. 
Henry  Kramer,  35.  Alonzo  Kuhns, 
Henry  Keiper,  37.  Benj.  Kleckner.*  38. 
Thomaas  Laubach,*  39.  James  Leiser, 
40.  Tilghman  Miller,  41.  Henry  Miller. 
42.  Henry  Mohr,  43.  Charles  Miller,  44. 
William  J.  Mover,  45.  James  McCrys- 
tal,*  46.  John  Xonnemaker,  47.  Daniel 
Nonnemaker.*-  48.  Andrew  Xagel,* 
49.  Jesse  Ochs,*  50.  Peter  RemmeV 
51.  Edwin  Roth.*  52.  Tilghman 
Ritz,*  53.  Lewis  Rehr,  54.  Edward 
Remmel.*  55.  James  M.  Seip.  56.  Rich- 
ard M.  Saeger.  ?y.  Christian  Stanley. 
58.  Charles  Schwenk.  50.  Joseph  Steele. 
60.  James  Stuber,  Or.  Joseph  Smil 
62.  Franklin  Trexler,"  (.3.  Henry  Trex- 
ler,*  64.  Walter  Van  Dyke."  65.  Go  rge 
Wenner,  66.  Abraham  Worm  an. 
Henry  Wagner.  68,  Franklin  Wasser  » 

The  pfHcers  of  the  consolidau 
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pany,  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned, were  selected  as  nearly  equally  as 
possible  from  the  two  companies.  First 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  C.  Roth,  of  the  Ar- 
tillerists, vacated  his  position  for  First 
Lieutenant  Emanuel  P.  Rhoads,  of  the 
Rifles ;  and  Second  Lieutenant  Cyrus 
Wasser,  of  the  Artillerists,  resigned  his 
commission,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
First  L'eutenant  Roth.  J  .P.  Schindel. 
then  22  years  of  age,  son  of  Re*V.  Jere- 
miah Schindel,  Senator  from  Lehigh 
County,  accompanied  the  company  to 
Harrisburg  with  the  intention  of  enlist- 
ing, but  in  a  few  days  was  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  Cameron  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  and  as- 
signed to  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Infantry. 


CAPTAIN  B.  C.  ROTH. 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  I,  First  Reg't  1861. 
Private  Co.  D,  128th,  1862.  First  Lieut.  Co.  1', 
41st.  Reg't  Pa.  Vols.,  1863.  SergiCo.  E,  202nd 
Pa.  Vols.  1864,  First  Lieut.,  Aug.  30,  1864. 
Captain  Sept.  4,  1864. 

At  Reading  Captain  Gausier's  com- 
pany was  joined  by  Captain  Alexander's 
company  from  that  place  and  the  two 
arrived  at  3  p.  m.  of  the  18th  at  Harris- 
burg.   The  company  was  met  by  Senator 


Schindel  who  gave  a  $20  gold  piece  to 
Captain  Gausler  to  pay  for  the  suppers 
of  the  men.  After  supper  the  company 
marched  to  Camp  Curtin.  During  the 
night  of  the  18th  and  early  morning  of 
the  19th,  the  two  Lancaster  companies 
of  Captains  Hambright  and  Franklin, 
with  the  Clemens  Band  from  Lancaster. 
the  four  companies  from  Easton,  and 
Captain  Selfridge's  companv  from  Beth- 
lehem, arrived  at  the  camp.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  the  first  guard 
mount  at  Camp  Curtin  was  conducted  by 
Colonel  Joseph  Knipe  of  the  Governor's 
Staff;  Captain  Hambright,  a  Mexican 
veteran ;  and  Captain  Gausler,  assisted 
by  the  Lancaster  band. 

Captain  Gausler  was  designated  Offi- 
cer of  the  Day,  thus  becoming  the  firs: 
officer  of  the  day  at  Camp  Curtin.  and. 
perhaps,  of  the  war.     The  ceremony  of 
guard  mount  was  repeated  the  next  day, 
the  20th  of  April.    The  Harrisburg  com- 
pany of  Captain  Eyster  had  been  mus- 
tered in  April  18  as  Company  E  and  was 
already    encamped.     Captain    James    L. 
Selfridge's  company    A    of    B'ethlehem. 
Captain   Jacob   Dachradt's   Company    B, 
Captain  William  H.   Armstrong's  Com- 
pany C,  and  Captain  Charles  H.  Heck- 
man's  Company  D,  all  of  Easton :  Cap- 
tain   Emlen    Franklin's    Company  F  of 
Lancaster,  Captain   George   W.  Alexan- 
der's  Company   G   of   Reading.   Captain 
Gausier's  Company  I  of  Allentown.  and 
Captain  Henry  A.  Hambright's  Company 
K  of  Lancaster,  were  mustered  in  April 
20,  by  Captain  Fitz  John  Porter.  I".   >. 
A.     Captain   Ferdinand  W,  Bell's  Com- 
pany H  of  Easton  was  mustered  in 
April   21.     They   were   formed   into 
First  Regiment,  and  on  the  20th  of  April 
Samuel  Yohe  of  Easton,   formerly   c 
tain  of  Company  C,  was  chosen  colonel : 
T.  H.  Good  of  Allentown.  form..  - 
tain  oi  the  Allen  Rifles,  Lieutenant  C 
one! :  and  Thomas  \Y.  Lynn  oi   East 
Major.     Clemens'  Band  oi  16  men 
designated  the  Regimental  band. 

From  this   point   the  his!    '• 
pany  I  is  the  history  of  the  Firs:  Reg 
merit. 
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JAMES  B.  STUBER. 
Private  Co.    I,  First   Regiment,    Penn'a    Vols, 
and    Second  Lieut.    Co.    I,  47th    Reg't,    Penn'a 
•Vols. 

Immediately  after  muster  the  regi- 
ment was  armed  with  miuycets  and  each 
man  furnished  with  12  rounds  of  ball 
cartridges,  which,  for  want  of  cartridge 
boxes,  they  carred  in  their  pockets.  The 
good  ladies  of  Harrisburg  provided  them 
with  two  days'  rations  of  boiled  fresh 
beef  and  hard  tack  in  the  new  haversacks. 
The  regiment  was  ordered  to  protect  the 
line  and  bridge  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad  from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
and  reopen  and  re-establish  communica- 
tion between  the  two  cities,  destroyed  by 
the  Baltimore  mob  after  the  passage  of 
the  Massachusetts  Sixth  the  day  before. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April  the 
regiment,  under  command  of  Brigadier 
General  George  C.  Wynkoop.  boarded 
Northern  Central  gondola  cars  foi 
Washington.  Arriving  within  nine  miles 
of  Baltimore,  Gun  Powder  Bridge  was 
found  to  have  been  burned  by  the  enemy. 
The  regiment  disembarked,  and  went 
into  Camp   at   Cockevsville.     The   fresh 


beef  soured  in  the  hot  cattle  cars  an  I 
the  men  were  without  rations  for  three 
days.  The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
brought  loads  of  eatables,  but  such  had 
been  the  rumors  of  poisoned  food  that 
the  men  declined  to  accept  any  gifts 
from  the  farmers,  and  even  refused  to 
drink  the  water  from  the  wells. 

This  was  the  first  experience  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  military  service.  Th? 
camp  at  Cockeysville  was  located  on 
hisfh  ground,  about  a  half  mile  from  the 
village.  The  stars  and  bars  were  float- 
ing from  the  village  hotel.  Company  I 
volunteered  to  capture  the  flag,  which 
was  the  first  Confederate  flag  seen  by  the 
men.  As  the  company  approached  the 
hotel,  the  flag  was  rapidly  hauled  down. 
The  landlord  was  a  Union  man  and  had 
been  compelled  to  display  it.  The  camp 
was  located  near  the  turnpike,  and  the 
noise  made  by  a  single  horseman  riding 
on  the  hard  metal  of  the  road  seemed  to 
the  apprehensive  recruits  like  the  trot- 
ting of  a  hundred  troooers :  and  the  en- 
tire regiment  sprang  to  arms  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times  on  each  of  the  three 
nights  of  the  Cockeysville  camp,  awak- 
ened by  the  rat-tat  of  the  echoing  hoofs 
of  a  few  horsemen. 

On  the  second     night,  while     Captain 
Gausler  was  Officer  of  the  Day.  Marshal 
of   Police    Kane   of   Baltimore   came   up 
the  pike  in  a  carriage  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  see  General  Wynkooo.     Captain 
Gausler  escorted  him    to    the     General's 
headquarters,    and      the      Marshal    there 
stated  that  he  could  not  any  longer  con- 
trol  the   citizens,   that   they  were   armed 
with  pick-axes  and  pitchforks  and  guns, 
and   that   unless    General    Wynkoop   va- 
cated Cockeysville  the  mob  would  mai 
to  his  camp  and  massacre  all  oi      -  - 
diers.     General     Wynkoop  broughl 
hand  down  upon  Marshal  Kane'-  si 
der  and  said:  "Marshal  Kane.  I  am  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Washington  by  way 
of   Baltimore :  and  unless   that   order   is 
countermanded,  I  will  proceed:  and  if  I 
cannot  get  there  thr   ag  ...    streets,  i 
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and  my  men     will     march  "through  the 
walls  of  your  houses." 

But  in  those  early  days  of  the  war,  the 
authorities  still  tried  to  prevent  a  con- 
flict, and  it  was  feared  violent  measures 
would  bring-  on  a  collision  and  drive  the 
State  of  Maryland  into  secession.  Gen- 
eral Wynkoop  was  ordered  by  General 
Scott  to  withdraw  his  men  to  York,  Pa., 
where  Company  I,  with  the  First  Regi- 


_  During  this  time  Gun  Powder  Bri 
being  repaired  and  communication  with 
Baltimore  re-established,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  that  city,  where  it  ar- 
rived on  Sunday  forenoon.  The  turbu- 
lent crowds,  which  opposed  the  passage 
of  the  Allen  Infantry,  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  Union  troops  during 
the  preceding  month  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  assembled  and   crowded  the 
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CHARLES  HACKMAN,  Age  25 

ment  went  into  quarters  on  the  25th  of 
April  at  Camp  Scott.  Here  the  second 
rations  were  issued,  and  here  the  regi- 
ment remained  in  camp  for  two  weeks, 
drilling  and  preparing  for  the  field. 

Here  clothing,  equipments  and  cook- 
ing utensils  were  received.  On  the  14th 
of  May  the  regiment  was  detailed  to 
guard  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  line  to  Bal- 
timore, the  train  service  having  heen  re- 
stored on  the  9th  of  May. 


CHARLES  HACKMAN,  Age  76 

Private  Co.  I,  First  Reg't  P.  V.  1861.  Second 
Lieut.  Co.  G.  47th,  Sept.  18,  1861. 

column  of  twos  in  which  the  First  Regi- 
ment formed  along  the  line  of  its  cars. 
The  crowd  would  make  no  room  for 
regimeut  to  move  until  Lieutenant  C   '.- 
onel  Good  from  the  top  of  a 
car  ordered  them  to  make  room  at  once 
or  take     the     consequences.     The  surly 
crowd  thereupon     dispersed     with  yells, 
and  the  regiment   marched   through 
city  and  went  into  camp  a  mile  or   I 
beyond  in  a  bare  unfinished  State     - 
building.     The  presence     of     the     I 
Regiment   here   during     the      next      two 
weeks   assisted    more    than    anything    in 
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crystallizing  Union  sentiment  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  which  at  times,  under  the 
influence  of  Southern  sympathizers,  wav- 
ered in  its  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  held 
the  city  steady  to  its  duty.  At  the  asy- 
lum camp,  the  loaded  rifle  of  Private 
James  Albright,  upon  which  he  was 
leaning  with  hands  clasped  over-  the 
muzzle,  was  accidentally  discharged,  and 
the  bullet  passed  through  his  hands,  crip- 
pling him  for  life.  This  was  the  only  cas 
ualty  of  note  in  the  experience  of  Com- 
pany I  during  its  service.  On  the  25th 
of  May  the  regiment  was  relieved  by 
Colonel  Campbell's  Twelfth  Penna.  and 
ordered  to  Catonsville,  Md.,  to  guard  the 
roads  leading  to  Frederick  and  Harpers 
Ferry,  and  on  the  20th  advanced  to 
Franklintown  ;  on  June  3d  was  ordered 
back  to  Baltimore  and  thence  to  Cham- 
■bersburg,  Pa.,  where  it  went  into  camp, 
and  with  the  Second  and  Third  Penna 
was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade. 
Second  Division  of  General  Patterson's 
army. 

The  brigade  in  a  few  days  was  order- 
ed to  Hagerstown,  and  encamped  near 
the  village  of  Funkstown.  While  here 
the  whole  camp  was  alarmed  at  mid- 
night and  marched  in  double  quick  time 
to  Williamsport  on  the  Potomac,  reach- 
ing there  at  dawn.  But  the  expected 
enemy  did  not  appear  and  the  division 
returned  to  its  camp  at  Funkstown. 
'  New  uniforms  were  issued  for  the 
regiment,  supplementing  the  clothing 
which  its  Easton  friends  had  forwarded. 
On  the  2 1  st  of  June  the  regiment  was 
ordered  by  General  Patterson  to  take  ten 
days'  rations,  move  with  all  oossible  dis- 
patch and  occupy  Frederick  City.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  it  arrived  at 
Frederick  next  dav  and  reoorted  to  Gov- 
ernor Hicks.  The  Maryland.  Rebel  Leg- 
islature had  been  meeting  here,  and  the 
members  rapidly  made  tracks  at  one  end 
of  the  city  while  the  regiment  entered  at 
the  other.  The  regiment  damned  at  the 
fair  grounds,  doing  guard  duty  and 
drilling. 

One  night  Company     I     and  Captain 


Hambright's 


Company  K  were  order  I 
to  proceed  to  Point  of  Rocks  bv  train  to 
bring  from  there  military  stores,  al 
to  be  taken  by  the  Confederates.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  when  within 
five  miles  of  their  destination,  the  en- 
gineer stopped  his  train  and  refused  to 
proceed   farther  without  a  vanguard. 


\ 


W    H.  H.  TREXLER. 

Private  Co.  I,  First  Reg't  P.  V.  April  17, 
1861  Hon.  discharge  May  2,  1861.  Ke-enksted 
June  3,  1863,  Private  Co.  D,  41st  P.  V.  Hon. 
dis.  Aug.  3,  1863.  Re-enlisted  Aug.  10.  1864, 
Corporal  of  Capt.  Roth"s  Co.  E,  202nd  P.  V.  At 
Lee's  surrender  April  9,  1865.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  3,  1865. 

Company  I  at  once  volunteered  : 
form   the   duty   and   headed   by 
Gausler  and  Orderly  Sergeant  Heil 
marched  over  the  railroad  sills  in   front 
of  the  engine  to  Point  of  Rocks,  w 
the  Confederates  were  in  full  viev 
south  side  of  the  Potomac  River, 
opened  fire,  but  the  range  was  I 
for  execution.     The  stores  were   - 
and  taken  back  to  the  camp  at  Fi 

The  "boys"  were  now  becoming  - 
what    accustomed   to   the   har  Isli     - 
inconveniences  or  military  life,  and  were 
prepared  to  enjoy  its  amenities.     Even- 
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ing  parade  and  the  evening  concerts 
were  attended  by  the  citizens  of  Freder- 
ick, and  the  young-  ladies  of  the  town,  al- 
though Southerners  in  sympathy,  still 
had  a  smile  for  the  Yankees.  The  effeci 
upon  the  boys  of  Company  I  was  instan- 
taneous. They  washed  and  shaved,  and 
brushed  up  their  clothes  as  if  they  con- 
stantly expected  Sunday  morning  inspec- 
tion, and  it  is  narrated  that  one  of  the 
boys  of  the  company,  who  had  not  wash- 
ed his  face  since  leaving-  home,  now  came 
out  so  clean  and  radiant  that  his  com- 
rades scarcely  recognized  him. 

It  is  also  said  that  he  still  lives  in  the 
First  Ward. 

Sentiment  at  Frederick  was  about 
equally  divided  between  North  and  South 
but  differences  of  opinion  did  not  pre- 
vent the  people  of  the  citv  and  its  neigh- 
borhood from  entertaining  the  Northern 
invaders  with  all  the  graceful  courtesy 
of  Southern  hospitality.  The  leading 
citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  enter- 
taining the  officers  of  the  regiment. 
Members  of  the  same  household  often 
took  opposite  sides  in  regard  to  the 
burning  questions  of  the  hour,  but  ail 
united  in  showing  the  Northern  men  a 
pleasant  time. 

The  officers,  including  Captain  Gaus- 
ler,  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  by 
a  Judge,  brother-in-law  of  Governor 
Hicks.  The  Judge  was  a  Union  man, 
while  all  the  ladies  of  the  household 
were  in  entire  sympathv  with  the  South. 
The  Judge  narrated  how  a  committee  of 
Baltimore  citizens  waited  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  a  Union  Democrat,  a 
few  days  previously,  with  a  rope,  and 
commanded  him  to  convene  the  Rebel 
Legislature  or  be  hanged.  The  Gover- 
nor's answer  was  "Plang  and  be 
damned." 

During  the  evening  the  Tudpe  opened 
a  demijohn  of  old  rye  that  had  not  been 
opened  for  15  years,  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  did  not  require  to  be  opened  again 

While  at  Frederick,  Caotain  Gausler 
went  under  furlough  to  Allentown  and 
borrowed  $^00  from  Blumer's  Bank,  and 
loaned  $3  to  each  of  his  men.  who  had 


received  no  pay  up  to  this  time,  and  were 
all  short  of  ready  money.  The  loans 
were  later  repaid  bv  them  in  full  to  the 
Captain. 

After  two  weeks  spent  in  these  agree- 
able suroundings,  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  rejoin  General  Patterson's  divi- 
sion at  Williamsport,  Md.  After  cele- 
brating the  day  with  the  citizens  who  en- 
tertained the  entire  regiment  at  a  ban- 
quet, camp  was  struck  at  4  p.  m.  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  the  march  taken  up 
to  the  tune  of  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,"  and  many  were  the  tearful  good- 
byes spoken  to  the  Boys  in  Blue. 

After  marching  all  night  and  crossing 
the  Blue  Mountains  at  Shippcnsburg,  the 
regiment  arrived  about  noon  of  the  5th 
at  Williamsport.  While  resting  here  the 
Twenty-fifth  Penna.  Vols.,  to  whicn 
Captain  Thomas  Yeager's  company  iof 
First  Defenders,  the  Allen  Infantry  from 
Allentown.  had  been  assicned  as  Com- 
pany G,  marched  past.  Captain  Yeager 
and  his  men  gave  three  cheers  for  then 
fellow  townsmen  of  the  Jordan  Artiller- 
ists and  Captain  Gausler,  but  at  the  di- 
rection of  Captain  Yeager.  "None  for 
Colonel  Good  and  the  Allen  Rifles."  The 
poison  of  the  slander  was  virulent.  I: 
has  not  quite  died  out  to  this  day,  fifty 
years  later. 

The  regiment  forded  the  Potomac 
advancing  to  Falling  Waters,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  next  dav  reioined  General 
Patterson's  division  at  Martins' v.  g 
Here,  on  the  8th  of  Tulv.  the  following 
order  was  received : 

"Headquarters.    Department     oi      Penn- 
sylvania. 
"Martinsburg.  \'a..  July  8th,  1861. 
"To  Colonel  Samuel  Yohe,  commanding 
First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers: 

"Sir:   I  am   instructed     by     the    c       - 
manding  General  to  say  that  your  it 
rnent  has  been  selected  to  gai     - 
important   post,  on  account   of  1 
fidence     reposed    in     the    admin  i> 
qualities  of  the  commander  :md  tl 
tofore  good  conduct    of    the    regiment, 
which  give  assurance  of  the  safety  of  1 
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denot.   and   the   inhabitants'  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  many     now     opposed  to  us 
made  friends  of.  while  the  lukewarm  will 
be  strengthened  in  their  feelings. 
"I  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
F.  J.  Porter.  A.  A.  G." 


•---.■.-■ 
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CHARLES  MILLER. 

Private  Co.  I,  First  Regiment,  Penn'a  Vols., 
April  17,  1861.  Sergeant  in  Co.  B,  47th 
Penn'a  Vols.,  Jan.  9,  1862,  to  Dec.  25,  1865. 
In  uniform  of  Co.  I,  First  Penn'a  Vols.,  April 
17,  1861. 

This  splendid  old  soldier  is  best  known  to 
Allentown  people  as  "Ram"  Miller. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  General  Patter 
son's  division  moved  towards  Bunker 
Hill,  but  the  First  Regiment,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  above  order,  remained  at 
Martinsburg,  now  the  base  of  supply.  It 
rejoined  the  division  at  Charlestown  two 
days  later.  On  the  17th  of  July  the  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readi- 
ness with  ten  days'  cooked  rations  in 
haversacks,  to  move  in  light  marching 
order  without  baggage.  The  battle, 
which  was  expected  to  be  a  decisive  en- 
gagement, was  to  be  fought  by  McDow- 
ell's army,  and  was  actually  fought  four 
days  later  on  the  21st  at  Bull  Run.     The 


duty  of  Patterson's  division  was  to  male? 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  army  op- 
erating under  McDowell  in  front  of 
Washington,  and,  if  opportunity  offered, 
give  battle  to  the  Rebels.  The  division, 
including  the  First  Regiment,  continued 
these  demonstrations,  till  it  was  supposed 
that  the  contemplated  battle,  which  was 
daily  postponed  from  the  16th  to  the  21st 
had  been  actually  fought. 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  the  First 
Regment  expired  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  there  were  no  troops  to  take  their 
places,  and  those  of  other  three  months' 
regiments.  The  men  of  the  regiment 
were  addressed  by  General  Patterson  and 
asked  if  they  would  volunteer  to  serve 
beyond  their  time.  Every  man  of  Com- 
pany I  stepped  out  and  offered  to  remain 
with  the  exception  of  six.  Captain 
Gausler  immediately  told  them  they  were 
free  to  go.  They  left,  but  rejoined  the 
company  at  Sandy  Flook  two  days  later, 
and  received  their  pay  and  honorable 
discharges.  Company  I  was  the  only  one 
that  expressed  its  willingness  to  remain. 
Only  15  men  of  the  Lancaster  Company 
(K)  followed  Captain  Hambright,  who 
was  so  angered  that  he  drew  his  sword 
and  said  he  could  take  the  15  and  whip 
the  others  with  them.  This  highly  of- 
fended the  unwilling  ones,  but  during 
the  night  they  were  pacified,  and  next 
day  they  resolved  to  stay.  Captain  Alex- 
anders company  from  Reading  refused 
to  serve  longer,  and  so  did  part  oi  the 
Easton  companies,  but  during  the  night 
it  was  fixed  up,  and  the  regimen:  re- 
mained and  faith  full  v  performed  its  du- 
ties a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  enlistment.  On  the  21st  the 
regiment  moved  to  Harpers  Ferry,  on 
the  23rd  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  on  the  51 
evening  took  the  train  for  Harrisburg. 
where  the  men  were  honorably 
charged  and  mustered  out  of  service  on 
the  20th  oi  July. 

Company   I   came  home   to  Alk 
Oil  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  and 
received    by    the    entire    population    l 
music  and  speeches  bv  citizens,  among 


them  John  H.  Oliver  and  William  II. 
Blumer,  and  entertained  with  a  fine  din- 
ner at  the  old  Allen  House. 

While  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  way 
home,  Captain  Gausler  received  at  the 
Brady  House  a  personal  letter  from 
Governor  Curtin,  appointing-  him  a  field 
officer  and  authorizing  him  to  assemble 
a  recruited  regiment.  This  letter,  his 
commissions,  dispatches,  the  rolls  of 
Company  I,  and  all  his  military  papers, 
together  with  his  lumber  stock,  house 
and  contents,  went  down  the  Lehigh 
River  in  the  flood  of  June  5,  1862,  while 
Captain  Gausler  was  doing  provost  duty 
at  Key  West  as  Major  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Penna.  Vols.,  the  regiment  as- 
sembled by  him  in  compliance  with  Gov- 
ernor Curtin's  request,  in  August,  1861, 
with  the  assistance  of  James  W.  Fuller, 
Captain  FI.  S.  Hart  and  Colonel  T.  H. 
Good  and  many  of  the  men  of  Com- 
pany I. 

1  Major  Gausler  is  at  this  writing  liv- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
82,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  faculties 
and  good  health.  All  of  the  men  of  Com- 
pany I,  as  named  on  the  muster-in  roll, 
came  back  with  Captain  Gausler.  Few  of 
them  were  taken  with  sickness  during 
their  three  months'  service. 

Private  Wiiloughby  Gaumer  was  taken 
sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  died  a  short 
time  after  the  return  of  the  company, 
and  was  the  first  returned  soldier  who 
died  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  survivors  of  the  company  at  this 
time  are :  Captain  W.  H.  Gausler.  Lieu- 
tenant E.  P.  Rhoads,  Lieutenant  Benja- 
min C.  Roth,  Sergeant  Henry  Fried. 
Corporal  Mahlon  J.  M.  Fried,  Private 
Augustus  F.  Ebert,  Private  Wilson  Crist, 
Captain  Peter  Huber,  Private  William 
H.  Hilliard,  Private  Martin  Hackman. 
Private  Charles  Flaines,  Lieutenant 
Charles  Hackman,  Private  Lewis  Koeh- 
ler,  Private  Solomon  Kramer,  Privau 
Franklin  Keck,  Private  Thomas  Lau 
bach,  Private  Charles  Miller,  Pri- 
vate Edwin  Roth,  Private  Lewis 
Rehr,  Private  Richard  M.  Saeger,  Pri- 


vate Christian  Schwale,  Private  Charles 
Schwcnk,  Lieutenant  James  Stuber,  Pri- 
vate Henry  Trexler,  Private  Walter  Van 
Dyke,  Private  Abraham  Worman,  Cap- 
tain Henry  C.  Warner,  Private  A.  Tay- 
lor. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Suydam,  a  private 
of  Company  E  of  the  First  Regimen:, 
and  now  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  G 
A.  R.,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  more  members  of  the  regiment  later 
went  to  the  front,  ranking  from  Lienten- 
ant  to  Brigadier  General,  than  from  any 
other  three  months'  regiment  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  L'nited  St./ 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Out 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  Companv  I,  Cap- 
tain William  H.  Gausler  became  Major 
of  the  Forty-seventh  Pa.  Vols. ;  Lieuten- 
ant Emanuel  P.  Rhoads,  Private  Wm. 
H.  Kleckner  and  Sergeant  Edwin  G. 
Minnich,  Captains  of  the  Forty-seventh , 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  C.  Roth,  Captain 
in  the  202d ;  Private  Andrew  C.  Xagle 
and  Private  Henry  C.  Warner.  Captains 
in  the  54th;  Private  Peter  C.  Huber, 
Captain  in  the  128th;  Privates  Henry 
Haldeman,  Charles  A.  Hackman  ai 
James  B.  Stuber.  Lieutenants  in  I  - 
47th;  Private  Daniel  C.  Miller.  Li 
tenant  in  the  128th;  Private  William  H. 
Ginginger.  First  Lieutenant  and  Quar- 
termaster in  the  47th. 

The  survivors   of  the   First    I 
have   formed  an  association,   which   met 
at   Easton    in    1907,   and   elected    Major 
Gausler  president.     It  has  alwavs  been  a 
source  of  regret     to     every  man  o: 
regiment  that  they  were  not  the  very  first 
soldiers  to  be  mustered  in  for  the  defense 
of  the  flag.     Obeying  the  orders  of  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  to  go  with  full  ranks  oi  100 
men,  the  companies  of  the  resriment 
a  day.     Captain  Yeagfer  hurried  off 
the  Allen  Infantry  a  dav  ahead  with 
47  men.  going  with  the  Pottsvillc,  Read' 
ing  and  Lewistown  companies  to  Was 
ington,  and  so  became  the  First  Defend 
ers  of  the   National  Capital   in  point  of 
time. 

The  First  Regiment  followed  the  next 
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day,  found  the  railroad  bridge  at  Havre 
de  Grace  destroyed  by  the  mob  and 
therefore  could  not  cross  to  .Baltimore. 
The  delay  made  them  lose  the  proud  title 
of  First  Defenders,  although  they  were 
the  very  first  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
that  reported  for  duty  at  Harrisburg, 
and  the  very  first  regiment  to  be  uni- 
formed, equipped  and  prepared  for  ac- 
tion in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
of  the  regiment.  Company  I  and  Cap- 
tain Alexander's  company  were  the  first 
to  report  to  Camp  Curtin,  being  preced- 
ed only  by  Captain  Eyster's  Company  E, 
which  had  been  recruited  at  Harrisburg, 
and  was  mustered  in  on  the  iSth  of  April. 
Not  being  entitled  to  the  name  of  First 
Defenders,  the  regiment  has  adopted  the 
title,  "Minute  Men,"  in  imitation  of  the 
embattled  farmers  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Ameri 
can  Revolution,  who  also  proved  them- 
selves instantly  ready  to  defend  their 
rights  and  their  country.  I  quote  the 
just  summary  given  by  Bates  in  his  His* 
tory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers : 

"During  the  time  that  the  regiment 
was  in  service,  it  did  not  participate  in 
any  battles;  but  its  timely  arrival  in  the 
field  accomplished  much  good  by  check- 
ing any  rash  movement  on  the' part  of 
Rebels  in  arms  along  our  borders.  The 
duties  it  was  called  upon  to  perform  were 
faithfully  done,  and  its  good  conduct, 
under  all  circumstances  was  appreciated 


and  acknowledged  by 
ficers." 


its     superior  of- 


VVe  Pennsylvania  Germans,  slow, 
servative,    rather   looked   down   upon   by 
the   conceited   Yankee   and   the    imperti- 
nent Jerseyite,  because  our  tongues,  ac- 
customed to  the  pronunciation  of  h< 
German  words,  are  not  able  to  trip  quite 
so     lightly     over     English     syllables     as 
theirs ;   accused   even  of  being   illiterate, 
of  having     no     newspaper  _  or     sc; 
worth   mentioning    by    a    Xew   England 
professor,  who  it  might  be  expected  by 
reason  of     his     training  and  profe  — 
should  be  a  broad-minded,  liberal,  well- 
informed  man  ;  have  reason  to  be  prou  i 
of  the  patriotism  always  shown   by  our 
people.     The     first     companies  to  go  to 
Washington,  the  first  regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  came  from  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  home  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German. 

The  Borough  of  Allentown.  according 
to  the  census  of  i860,  had  8025  inhabi- 
tants. According  to  the  usual  ratio 
there  were  1600  adult  males,  of  whom 
60  per  cent.,  or  1000.  were  fit  for  and 
liable  to  military  duty.  Upon  the  very 
first  days  of  the  war  there  left  12S  men. 
47  First  Defenders  and  81  as  members 
of  Company  I.  What  other  place  shows 
such  an  exhibition  of  ready,  willing  pa- 
triotism as  this  Pennsylvania  German 
Borough  of  Allentown? 


History  of  Emmanuel's  Church,  Petersville,  Pa. 

(Concluded  from  June  Issue) 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  Reitz.  Waluutport,  Pa. 


REV.  J.  J.  REITZ,  M    D. 


X — Early  Ministers. 

The  first  ministers  of  this  church,  of 
whose  service  we  have  positive  knowl- 
edge, were  Rev.  John  Andrew  Frider- 
ichs,  Lutheran,  and  Rev.  John  Egedius 
Ilecker,  Reformed.  But  of  the  minister 
or  ministers  who  served  this  congrega- 
tion for  the  first  2S  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, from  1723  to  1 75 1,  we  can  not  give 
an  authentic  account.  We  have  searched 
in  vain  the  "Halle  Reports."  and  espe- 
cially the  voluminous  edition  by  Drs. 
Mann  and  Schmucker,  as  well  as  some 
other  works  which  might  throw  light  on 
this  subject.  During  this  period  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  in  this  section 
were  but  few  and  from  all  appearances 
very  poor.     We     can     therefore     safely 


conclude  that  this  congregation  was  no: 
able  to  support  a  minister  alone.  \\  e 
reason  that  they  did  as  other  small  and 
poor  congregations  of  the  Palatines  in 
America  at  that  time,  viz..  employed  itin- 
erant preachers,  or  even  so-called 
"  Preacher-teachers,"  who  taught  the 
young  people  at  the  church  and  at  th< 
same  time  did  some  clerical  work. 

The   fact  that  such  minister  and   C   li- 
gregation   are   not   named   in   the  "Halle 
Reports"   affords   no   proof,   because 
all  the  Lutheran  ministers  and  c 
in  America  during  the  iSth  century  were 
in  accord  or  connection  with  the  minis- 
terium    oi     Pennsylvania    and    a 
States.     The   "Tlalle   Reports"     ire    Fre- 
quently very  partial,  not  t  )  - 
while  dealing  with     those     who  did 
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side  with  their  author.  We  mention  this 
fact  to  guard  against  error  and  making 
the  broad  statement  that  there  were  only 
a  few  Lutheran  ministers  in  America  in 
the  18th  century.  In  the  igth  century 
there  were  two  well-defined  factions  of 
Lutherans  in  America,  the  Pietists  and 
the  Orthodox,  which  were  antagonistic 
to  each  other,  and  which  frequently 
struggled  at  various  places  or  churches 
for  supremacy.  Muhlenberg  and  his  as- 
sociates and  the  Pennsylvania  Ministe- 
rium  or  Synod  were  decidedly  pietistic, 
and  in  close  fraternal  union  with  the 
University  and  Orphanage  at  Halle, 
Germany.  So  ardenly  fraternal  was 
their  Synod  organization  that  it  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  Jesuits  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  The  University  at  Halle 
started  in  1691  and  the  Orphan  House  in 
1695,  under  Francke,  became  the  great 
active  center  of  Pietism,  from  which  af- 
terwards Muhlenberg  among  many  oth- 
ers was  sent  forth  with  pietistic  bias  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  which  Muh- 
lenberg was  accountable  for  his  labors 
in  America.  Here  he  sent  his  reports, 
known  as  the  '''Halle  Reports."  Other 
universities,  Leipsic,  Wittenberg,  Frank- 
fort, etc.,  which  opposed  Pietism,  also 
produced  ministers,  but  of  the  orthodox 
Lutheran  kind,  some  of  whom  also  came 
to  America.  These  formed  no  Synod 
and  struggled  along  independently, 
while  in  spirit  they  stuck  together.  Many 
cases  of  the  rivalry  between  these  two 
factions  might  be  cited  where  one  or  the 
other  party  was  afterwards  "politely" 
slighted  or  not  even  mentioned.  Permit 
a  quotation  from  ''Halle  Reports"  by 
Mann  and  Schmucker. 

"Another  opponent  with  which  (Rev.) 
Berkenmeyer  had  to  contend  was  Pietism 
.  .  .  ;  truly  to  that  was  added,  that  the 
pietist  notioned  Schneider  played  the  game 
as  pastor,  but  Berkenmeyer  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  ministerial  office.  So  he 
calls  Langenfeld  who  served  for  a  time  as 
preacher  in  the  Lutheran  congregation  at 
the  Raritan  (N.  J.)  a  poulterer, 
(1748).  Therefore  he  also  takes  the 
1     of     Pastor     Wolf,      (1745,     at     the 

'."Stan,    N.    J.)    with    intense    zeal,    and 


regards  the  Hamburg  Consistory,  which 
had  ordained  Wolf,  as  the  true  board  of 
appellation.  ...  In  his  aversion  for  Piet- 
ism, concerning  which  he  most  likely  rep- 
resented in  the  New  World  the  opinions 
of  his  contemporary  Bal.  Ernst  Loescher, 
and  without  any  objection  for  personal 
piety,  Berkenmeyer  could  never  come  into 
close  union  with  the  Halle  people,  with 
Muhlenberg  and  his  friends. "1 

Illustrating  the  animosity  between  the 
two  factions,  we  refer  to  ''Halle  Re- 
ports, "  Mann  and  Schmucker,  when 
Muhlenberg  was  laboring  among  the 
Lutherans  in  Xew  York. 

"In  the  Fall  of  1751  (Rev.)  Riess  had 
left.  (Rev.)  Andreae  of  Goshenhoppen  diG 
not  accept  the  call  extended  to  him,  but 
sent  one  of  his  most  active  disciples, 
(Rev.)  Phil  A.  Rapp,  and  thereby  th6 
German  congregation  was  brought  into  di- 
rect enmity  towards  Muhlenberg.  Rapp 
was  bitterly  hostile  towards  Muhlenberg 
and  the  Halle  Pastors. "2 

It  is  said  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  a 
worthy  minister,  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1743,  and  lived  near  Reading. 
Pa.,  where  he  served  several  congn 
tions,  and  who,  like  the  popular  Rev. 
Daniel  Schmucker  and  many  others., 
never  joined  Muhlenberg's  Synod. 

"The  Halle  people  were  not  orthodox 
enough  for  him  and  in  conjunction  with 
(Rev.)  John  Casper  Stoever  he  put  stones 
in  their  way  and  sought  to  raise  mistrust 
against  them. "3 

In  "Halle  Reports,  Appendix  to  First 
Continuation,  XVI,''  Muhlenberg  writes 
March  6,   1745.  about  church  affairs   u 
Xew  Hanover,  as  follows : 

'Rev.  Andreae  is  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
boring districts  and  denounces  me  openly 
as  a  Pietist  and  Herrnhuter." 

In  his  writings  Muhlenberg  belittles 
other  ministers  and  congregations  v 
not  in  unison  with  his  pietistic  notions  or 
synod,  with  appellations  as  "a  vagabond 
sneaked  in"  or  "those  little  c  ngrega- 
tions." 

During  the  first  half  oi  the   iS: 


(1)  Halle  Reports.  Vol.  I.  p.  828. 

(2)  Halle  Report.  Vol.  I.  p.  OB. 

(3)  Halle  Reports.  Vol.  I.  p.  4:U. 
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tury  and  even  later,  there  were  in  reality 
three  factions  of  Lutherans  in  America: 
Revs.  Berkemncyer,  Knoll,  Stoever  and 
others,  adhered  to  and  reported  their 
church  affairs  to  the  Holland  Synod ; 
Revs.  Muhlenberg,  Brunnholtz,  Hand- 
schuh  and  others,  reported  to  Halle ; 
Revs.  Andreae,  Rapp,  Wagner  and  oth- 
ers constituted  an  independent  associa- 
tion or  class.  At  times  these  factions 
worked  together  as  in  Rev.  Wolf's 
troubles  at  the  Raritan,  N.  J.,  1745 ;  at 
other  times  they  bitterly  opposed  one 
another.  Emmanuel's  Church  at  Peters- 
ville,  Pa.,  has  always  been  an  independ- 
ent church ;  and  both  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed were  at  times  served  by  inde- 
pendent ministers  and  at  other  times  by 
synodical  ministers. 

We  believe  that  this  old  congregation 
was  not  without  a  minister  from  its  ori- 
gin in  1723  till  1 75 1.  Curiosity  incites 
us  to-  inquire  whence  such  might  have 
come.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
easy  way  of  travel  and  the  communica- 
tion between  this  place  and  New  York 
State  about  the  Hudson  during  that 
time ;  and  early  ministers  were  accus- 
tomed" to  travel  great  distances  to  sup- 
ply the  people's  wants.  Riding  forty  to 
fifty  miles  a  day  on  horseback  was  not 
considered  wonderful  at  that  time  for  a 
minister.  There  were  very  early  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  ministers  in  New- 
York  State.  In  the  published  archives 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  3:103,  we 
have  an  account  of  Rev.  John  E.  Goet- 
water,  who  was  sent  as  a  Lutheran  pas- 
tor by  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam,  in 
which  is  given  an  interesting^  letter  from 
Megapolensis  and  Drisius,  Reformed 
pastors,  dated  August  5,  1657,  recount- 
ing "the  injuries  that  threaten  this  com- 
munity by  the  encroachments  of  the  her- 
etical spirits,"  in  which  the  following 
occurs : 

"It  came  to  pass  that  a  Lutheran 
preacher,  named  Joannes  Goetwater,  ar- 
rived in  the  ship,  the  Mill,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Lutherans,  and  especial  discon- 
tent and  disappointment  of  the  congrega- 


tion of  this  place;   yea  of  the  whole  land, 
even  the  English."-* 

Kapp  in  his  history  "Die  Deutschen  im 
Staate  New  York,"  mentions  on  p.  204 
a  Rev.  Henry  Frey  who  had  come  to 
America  and  to  Pennsylvania  between 
1682  and  1709;  also  he  names  the  Lu- 
theran ministers  who  served  in  Newburg 
at  the  Hudson,  during  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  follows : 

Rev.  Joshua  v  Kocherthal,  1709- 
1718  or  19;  Rev.  Just  Falkner,  1719- 
1723;  Rev.  Daniel  Falkner,  1723-1725: 
Rev.  William  Christoph  Berkenme; 
1725-31  ;  Rev.  Michael  Christian  Knoll, 
I73I-I749- 

In  said  book,  p.  205,  other  Lutheran 
ministers  are  mentioned  in  New  York 
State,  Revs.  Sommers,  Wolf,  Hartwig. 
Also  not  far  from  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  Pennsylvania  there  were  the  Re- 
formed ministers  of  whom  Kapp  speaks, 
to  wit:  Rev.  Joh.  Friedrich  Haeg  r, 
1710-1720;  Rev.  Geo.  Mich.  Weiss, 
US?—. 

As  an  example  how  ministers  at  tha: 
early  time  served  congregations,  which 
were  small  and  •  many  miles  apart,  we 
quote  from  Kapp's  History, 

"(Rev.)  Michael  Christian  Knoll  came 
three  times  a  year  to  Newburg  and  re- 
ceived thirty  bushels  of  wheat  for  his  ser- 
vices; besides  that  he  was  pastor  of  the 
congregations  at  Hackensack  and  at  Wap- 
pinger  Creek. "5 

"From  the  lack  of  written  records  it  ha? 
become   almost  impossible  to   gain  a  clear 
insight  into  the  activity  of  these  men;   or. 
which    however    the    isolated    passages    ac 
hand  suffice  to  give  us  at  least  an  appi 
mate  true  picture  of  their  official  activity. 
We  pick  out  Rev.   Peter  Nicholas  Sommer 
of  Schoharie    (N.   Y.).      His  field   of   labor 
was  not  only  restricted  to  that   cone: 
tion,  but  stretched  out   in  a  circuit   al 
fifty   English   miles   from   Schoharie,      S]    - 
cially  during  the  first   fifteen  yean 
activity  (1743-1758),  to  all  German  settle- 
ments where  Lutherans  lived  together."* 


(4)  N.  Y.  archives,  Vol.  in.  p.  MB. 

(5)  Kapp,  p.  16. 

(6)  Kapp,  p.  204. 
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Looking  again  at  out  geography,  and 
considering  the  easy  and  usual  way  of 
travel  from  the  Hudson  River  to  this 
place,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  minis- 
ters for  the  Palatine  settlements  there 
and  for  some  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
Hudson  River  also  visited  the  early  Ger- 
man settlement  at  Emmanuel's  Church 
Again  there  were  other  itinerant  minis- 
ters laboring  in  Northampton  County, 
like  Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever  and  Rev. 
John  Just  J.  Birckenstock,  of  whom  W. 
J.  Heller  bears  evidence  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  (March,  1910)  that  they 
preached  at  two  churches  near  Easton, 
only  fifteen  miles  from  this  church,  be- 
tween 1728  and  1749.  They  may  also 
have  been  here.  In  Halle  Reports  (I, 
p.  588)  reference  is  made  to  Joh.  Just 
Jacob  Birckenstock  that  he  was  pastor 
of  Jordan  Church,  1740-1750.  and  _also 
the  first  pastor  at  Upper  Milford,  Sau- 
con,  Macungie  and  Salisbury.  There 
were  also  some  other  ministers  before 
1750  who  were  laboring  not  far  from 
this  church,  of  whom  we  have  authentic 
account,  as  Rev.  J.  Henricas  Goetschires. 
Rev.  Boehm,  Rev.  Joh.  Conrad  Wuertz 
at  Egypt  Church,  dating  from  1734* 
which  church  is  about  fifteen  miles  west 
from  Emmanuel's  Church  (Cf.  Penn. 
Arch.  6th  Ser.  Vol.  VI).  They  may  oc- 
casionally have  officiated  here.  Fifteen 
miles  southwest  from  this  church  there 
labored  Rev.  Joh.  Willi.  Straub.  at  the 
Schmalzgass  (Salisbury)  Church  in 
1 74 1.  Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  also  Revs.  Muhlenberg. 
Schrenke  and  Kurtz  were  at  times  near 
this  congregation  according  to  "Halle 
Reports."  Revs.  Wagner,  Streiter, 
Weiss  and  Stoever  were  at  times  labor- 
ing near  this  church,  as  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  church  records  and  bap- 
tisms, and  who  are  said  to  have  labored 
here.  On  September  29,  1747,  the  first 
Reformed  Synod  of  America  was  organ- 
ized with  thirty-one  ministers  and  elders, 
showing  already  many  Reformed  minis- 
ters for  the  first  haft  oi  the  18th.  cen- 
tury, in  addition  to  those  who  were  not 
members  of  said  Synod. 


In  general  these  all  served  a  worthy 
purpose  in  supplying  the  people's  want^ 
during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 
Whether  styled  regular  or  irregular,  in 
consideration  of  the  times  and  condi- 
tions, we  are  inclined  to  awrard  to  those 
ministers  their  just  reward.  All  of  them 
did  at  least  some  worthy  service  to  keep 
the  Christian  church  alive  during  tl 
trying  and  turbulent  times  when  not 
idealism  but  reality  and  practicability 
were  the  issue  among  the  poor  Palatines. 
All  honor  to  such  strong  and  faithful 
ministers  as  Schlatter  and  Muhlenberg 
who  had  their  faults,  wdio  with  zealous 
activity  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  synods,  started  respectively  1747 
and  1748,  helped  to  place  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  clergy  and  congregations 
in  America  on  a  firmer  and  more  respect- 
ful basis. 

We  will  now  refer  more  definitely  to 
the  first  two  ministers  of  the  church  of 
our  sketch  of  whom  we  have  authentic 
records :  Rev.  John  Andrew  Friderichs 
and  Rev.  John  Egidius  Hecker. 

Rev.  John  Andrew  Friderichs  wrote 
the  title  page  in  the  old  record  book 
(wherein  the  first  baptismal  record  is 
I75S)>  and  signed  his  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  The  record  is  in  Ger- 
man, and  the  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  title  page: 

"Union  Church  Book 

'of  the 

Lutheran   and   Reformed   Congregations 

in 
Moore  Township,  Northampton  County. 
in  the   Province  oi   Pennsylvania, 
in  which  will  be  recorded: 
(1)    The  Baptized. 
(  2)    The  Continued, 
(.3)  Those  going  to  preparatory    - 
and  communion, 

(4)  The  regularly  married,  and 

(5)  The  Deaths.' 

Procured  and  started  in  the  m  >nth  i 
July  and  in  the  year  vn*  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ    1763, 

John  Andrew   Friderichs,  V.D.M." 
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Remark.— In  the  title  page  the  town- 
ship name  Lehigh  is  crossed  out  and 
Moore  written  above  it :  this  may  have 
been  done  later. 

Likewise  his  name  occurs  in  the  com- 
munion record  of  1764.  From  the  bap- 
tismal and  communion  records  we  learn 
that  he  served  here  till  1772,  and  prob- 
ably till  1780.  He  lived  for  a  time  at 
Saucon  from  where  he  moved  in  1762  to 
Smithfield,  now  Monroe  County,  Pa., 
from  whence  he  came  at  various  times 
to  preach  at  this  church.  From  the  rec- 
ords of  other  churches  we  learn  that  he 
preached  also  at  Saucon,  Indianland 
(St.  Paul's),  Wesnersville,  etc.  Muh- 
lenberg writes  of  him : 

"Wednesday,  the  10th  of  Feb.  (1762) 
Received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Fried  of 
Smithfeld,  beyond  the  Blue  Mt.f  who  re- 
ports that  he  still  serves  the  Saucon  con- 
gregation, that  he  has  to  ride  every  four- 
teen days  thirty  miles  over  bad  roads.  He 
is  discouraged  and  receives  too  little  com- 
pensation."" 

The  lot  of  the  ministers  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century  was  indeed  a  hard  one ; 
no  wonder  many  succumbed  under  the 
strain.  Generally  stern  poverty  stared 
the  people  in  the  face,  and  by  force  of 
necessity  they  cared  more  for  material 
than  spiritual  things.  Frequently  the  min- 
isters had  to  be  farmer  on  week  days  and 
clergyman  on  Sunday,  and  in  addition 
labor  in  a  wild  country  where  their 
peace  was  often  disturbed  by  the  In- 
dians. The  life  of  Rev.  John  Andrew 
Friderichs  illustrates  this.  We  quote 
from  "Halle  Reports,"  where  Muhlen- 
berg writes : 

"October  13,  (1763)  at  11  o'clock  we 
arrived  in  Providence  at  my  home,  and 
heard  with  sorrow  that  the  Indians  had 
cruelly  murdered  some  of  our  German  fel- 
low Lutherans  about  30  miles  from  here, 
and  had  scalped  them,  and  that  many 
families  had  taken  to  flight.  From  there 
we  journeyed  further  (to  Philadelphia  for 
Synod)    ...   On  the  22  of  October   (1763) 


there  also  came  our  poor  colaborer  of  the 
scattered  sheep  above  the  Blue  Mountain, 
Rev.  Fried,  unexpected  at  that,  and  re- 
ported that  on  account  of  the  Indians  he 
had  left  behind  across  the  Blue  Mountain 
his  little  home,  some  gathered  winter 
grain  and  cattle,  and  that  he  had  escaped 
to  this  side  with  his  wife  and  children. 
He  made  some  report  of  his  tedious  offi- 
cial labors  in  many  small  congregations. "4 

This  Rev.  John  Andrew  Friderichs 
was  in  his  old  age  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. We  quote  again  from  *" Halle 
Reports"   where  Muhlenberg  writes : 

October  31,  1778.  Further  up  towards 
the  Blue  Mountains  lives  Rev."  Mr.  Frid- 
erici  who  has  studied  with  me  4  0  years 
ago  at  Goettingcn,  and  who  has  labored, 
struggled  and  suffered  himself  tired  there 
He  is  old,  feeble  and  bedfast,  and  in  poor 
circumstances  because  he  can  not  get 
along  anymore.  We  have  for  a  few  years 
collected  something  for  him  in  one  and 
the  other  congregations,  but  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient. Rev.  Mr.  Lehmann  has  promised 
to  collect  for  him   in  his  congregation. "» 

Rev.  John  Egidius  Hecker  was  one  of 
the  first  Reformed  pastors  of  the  "Ger- 
man congregation  in  Moore  Township." 
as  this  Petersville  congregation  was  then 
sometimes  called,  from  175 1  to  1773  and 
perhaps  later.  In  the  Historic  Manual  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.. 
we  find  the  following: 

"John  Egidius  Hecker.  b.  Dillenberg. 
Nassau;  d.  Northampon  Co.,  Pa.  17  75.  Or- 
dained in  Europe.  Pastor  of  congregations 
in  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.      Independent." 

Mr.  \V.  F.  Hecker.  of  Allentown.  Pa., 
a  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Hecker.  writes 
of  him : 

"Rev.  John  Egidius  Hecker  brought 
with  him  from  Germany  a  recommenda- 
tion dated  June.  1751.  given  by  I.  E.  Hoff- 
man, Nassauish  Bailiff  at  Orenian.  as  fol- 
lows: 'John  Egidius  Hecker.  son  of  the  Il- 
lustrious Nassauisch  Dillenburgischen 
Equery,  performed  his  studies  in  Theology 
in    Herburn    Nassau.1      This    Job;. 


i~)  Halle  Reports 


t,H)  H;ille  Reports,  p.  MS,  Sjtt, 
())  Halle  Reports,  p.  735. 


Hecker  emigrated  to  America  about  1751 
and  located  in  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  as  a 
German  Reformed  minister,  where  he  mar- 
ried and  died  in  his  early  days,  leaving  a 
family  of  seven  children,  three  boys  and 
four  girls.  The  record  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  shows  that  Rev.  John  Egidius  Hecker 
landed   in  America   September   23d,    1751, 


Koch.  My  father,  Peter  Hecker,  was  a 
son  of  Jonas  Hecker,  so  that  Rev.  John  E. 
Hecker  was  my  great-grandfather." 

Rev.  flecker  probably  lived  just  east 
of  the  church  because  in  an  application 
for  a  tract  of  land  taken  out  August  14, 
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Monumeut    of    Rev.    John     E.    Hecker    at 
Emmanuel's  Church,  Petersville,  Pa. 


name  of  ship  Neptune.  I  do  not  know 
anyhing  of  his  church  records.  I  was 
present  at  the  dedication  of  his  monument 
(1873),  church  and  cemetery  near. Peters- 
ville in  Northampton  Co.  At  that  time  1 
did  not  have  the  above  record  which 
should  be  on  the  monument,  ana  no  doubt 
will  be  put  on  now  if  laid  before  the  pro 
per  authority.  The  names  of  his  children 
are  as  follows:  Adam,  Yost,  Jonas,  Mrs 
Peter  Troxel,  Mrs.  Bartholomew  and   Mrs 


x7^5<  by  a  certain  John  Sneider,  when 

he  attempted  to  gain  possession  01  the 
church  land  for  the  title  of  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  irregularity, 
Egadius  Hecker  is  mentioned  as  adjoin- 
ing- to  the  east  of  said  land  tract. 

In  the  baptismal  record  of  the  church, 
is  the  following: 
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"Jost  Wilhelm,  ein  sohn*  Johann  Egidius 
Hecker  et  Catarina,  u.  e,  geboren  den  7ten 
Octobris,  1769.  Getauft  den  17ten  ejus 
testes  erant  Jost  Dreisbach  et  uxor — ejus 
Elizabeth  Dreisbachin." 

Rev.  Hecker  preached  also  at  Indian- 
land  church,  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  the  old  German  congregation  in 
Moore  Township,  because  in  the  record 
book  of  the  Indianland  church  he  re- 
corded the  proceedings  of  the  dedication 
of  the  second  church  there  on  November 
"8,  1772,  and  signed  it  "Jonn  Egidius 
Hecker,  V.  D.  Ministre." 

Likewise  in  the  old  record  book  of  the 
Indianland  church  a  very  prominent  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  baptism  of  the 
""schoolmaster's"  daughter  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hecker  on  April  30,  1769.  Judging  from 
the  unusually  large  number  of  sponsors. 
the  foremost  personage  there  ^school- 
master)  at  the  church,  and  the  prominent 
record  made,  it  was  a  big  affair — show- 
ing the  popular  and  resoectful  standing 
of  Rev.  John  Egidius  Hecker. 

Rev.  Hecker  was  at  the  old  German 
congregation  in  Moore  Township  in 
1773,  because  in  the  old  record  book  he 
recorded  the  annual  settlement  or  state- 
ment for  the  years  1771,  1772  and  1773, 
and  signed  then  himself,  as  an  example 
of  which  we  present  the  following: 

"1771,  July  7,  the  deacons  Paul  Flick 
and  Vallantin  Waldman  made  settlement 
and  the  alms  collection  amounted  to  2  p. 
17s  and  8  pence  and  3  which  is  received 
"by  John  Miller  and  Michael  Esch. 
Signed, 

John  Miller, 
Michael    Esch, 

Deacons. 
Philip  Trum, 
John  Leix, 

Witnesses. 
JOHN   EGIDIUS   HECKER, 

V.  D.  Ministre,  J.  C.  L" 

From  the  church  records  we  have  been 
unable  to  learn  anthing  definite  of  Rev. 
Hecker  after  1773. 

He  died  about  1775  when  loving  hands 
buried  his  remains  under  the  altar  of  the 
church,  where  he  administered  the  Lord's 


Supper  to  his  neighbors  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  from  175 1  to  1775. 

In  1873  when  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  this  church  was  cele- 
brated one  of  the  main  features  was  to 
dedicate  a  lar^re  monument  to  Rev. 
Hecker.  in  the  original  cemetery.  A  pic- 
ture is  presented  herewith.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  said  monument  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  memory  of 

REV.  JOHN  E.   HECKER. 

Who  was  pastor  of  this 

Reformed    congregation 

One   hundred   years   ago 

and  is  buried  here." 

XL— Fate  of  the  Old  Church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  iSth  century 
the  old  church  built  in  1723  eventually 
became  unfit  for  public  services,  and  was 
abandoned.  In  the  old  record  book  the 
church  records  are  neatly  kept  till  1773. 
Thereafter  we  find  only  the  school  rec- 
ords in  another  book  till  1S50  when  the 
present  Emmanuel's  Church  was  erected. 
There  is  a  large  list  oi  annual  commui  - 
cant?  recorded  in  the  latter  part  of  I 
old  record  book  dating  from  1797  1 
1839.  We  were  inclined  at  first  to  be- 
lieve that  these  communions  were  held 
in  the  old  school  house  of  the  Pel  rs 
congregation,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  old 
record  book  was  borrowed  by  a  neigh- 
boring church  to  record  communions. 

Rev.  Fritzinger,  pastor  of  the  church, 
remarked  at  the  reunion  in  1873: 

"How  long   it    (the   first   church)    stood, 
can  not  be  fully  determined,  yet  we  k& 
for  certain  that  it  was  there  in   1772,  but 
needed  repairs  very  much.*' 

Tradition  has  it.  that  some  time  after 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  made  preparati   ns  to 
build  a  new  and  larger  church,  .. 
in  consequence,  in  a  certain  winter  : 
cut  and  hauled  a  lar^e  number  of  I  >gs  I ) 
the  church,  which  lay  there  man] 
and   finally    rotted   because 
reas  xns  the  members  could  not  agree  and 
the  title  to     their  church     land     was  in 
doubt. 
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It  seems  that  the  Palatines  had  made 
their  homes  about  this  church,  with  the 
impression  that  the  Perms  would  give 
them  gratis  a  piece  of  land  for  church 
and  burial  purposes.  At  any  rate  they 
built  their  church  and  made  the  grave- 
yard alongside  of  it,  on  a  large  farm  of 
76  acres  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  to  be  reserved  for  such  purpose, 
but  they  had  no  proper  papers  or  deed 
for  said  land.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
was  rumored  that  some  one  else  had 
taken  out  a  warrant  for  their  church 
land.     In  this  plight     a     dispute     arose 


Union  Lutheran  and  Reformed  )  :  and 
''Big  Moore"  or  Salem's  Church,  a  few 
miles  northeast  from  the  old  church 
(1772  Union  Lutheran  and  Reformed ). 
This  division  left  the  central  portion  or 
mother  church  very  weak.  Those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  still  clung  to  tl 
church.  Their  hope  and  wish  to  retail: 
their  church  land  for  school  and  church 
servce  and  burial  purposes  was  finally 
fulfilled.  To  this  the  present  beautiful 
brick  Emmanuel's  Church  and  thriving 
congregation  bear  ample  evidence. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  how- 
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Old  pewter    communion    set  and  baptismal    bowl  of    Emmanuel's  Cturch, 
Petersville,  Pa.,  not  in  use  anymore  for  many  years. 


among  the  members  as  to  the  place  to 
build  their  church.  Some  were  in  favor 
of  trying  to  regain  possession  of  their 
cherished  church  land,  while  others  fa- 
vored building  elsewhere.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  about  1770  our  Old  German 
Protestant  Congregation  '  in  Moore 
Township  split  into  three  sectional  fac- 
tions, from  which  developed  the  three 
neighboring  flourishing  congregations, 
viz.,  "Indianland"  or  St.  Paufs  Church. 
seven  miles  northwest  from  the  old 
mother  church  (  1756  Lutheran,  and  1772 
Union  Lutheran  and  Reformed)  . 
"Stone"  or  Zion's  Church,  a  few  miles 
southwest  from     the     old  church   (1770 


ever  before  they  had   full  possession   o: 
their  church  land.     In  1765  J    '..:■  Sc 
der,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  near  East 
out  an  application  for  the  same  and  fin- 
ally consented  to  sell  to  the  congrc 
A  deed  was  accordingly  signed 
April   14,    1774.  to  "would-be"  trustees. 
Paul  Flick  and  William  Deck,  in  pui 
ance    of   application   by   John    Sc 
Mo.  478,  August  14.  1705.  On  S^ 
30.   1782,  the  same  was     transfern 
deed  by   Paul  Flick   (William  B< 
ing  died  meanwhile)  to  thre<        - 
the  congregation.     The  same  deed  was 
recorded  on  September  3,  1790,  at  E   - 
ton  in  Deed  Rook  G,  Vol.  t,  :\  311 
John  Arnd,  Recorder. 
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A  few  extracts  from  the  aforenamed 
deed  may  be  of  interest. 

"And  whereas  for  a  number  of  yeari: 
past  there  hath  been  erected  on  said  land 
a  Church  or  House  of  publick  Worship  ana 
School  House  for  the  Instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  useful  Learning  and  the  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  Religion.  Which 
Buildings  now  are  and  hereafter  are  in- 
tended to  be  continued  in  the  Use  ana 
Service  of  a  Congregation  of  German 
Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Calvinist  Persuasions  residing  in  Moore 
Township  aforesaid  and  Parts  adjacent  to 
have  their  worship  either  jointly  or  sev- 
erally as  to  them  shall  seem  most  meet  and 
proper  and  best  answer  their  Purposes  of 
religious  and  brotherly  fellowship.  .  .  . 
and  to  assign  and  make  over  all  his  Right 
a"nd  Interest  in  the  said  Premises  unto 
Philip  Drum  of  More  Township  aforesaid, 
yeoman,  Casper  Erb,  of  same  Township, 
yeoman,  and  Henry  Bartholomew  of  Allen 
Township  in  the  said  county,  Blacksmith, 
Persons  appointed  by  the  said  congregation 
as  Trustees  for  that  Purpose.  ...  In 
Trust  nevertheless  and  to  and  for  the  sola 
use  and  Benefit  of  the  aforesaid  German 
Protestant  Congregation,  in  More  Town- 
ship aforesaid  and  the  Parts  adjacent,  for 
the  joint  or  separate  Exercise  and  Perform- 
ance of  publick  Worship  according  to  the 
usual  Rites  and  Mode  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Calvinist  Persuasions  and  the 
Instruction  of  their  children  in  useful  Lit- 
erature as  aforesaid." 

The  deed  was  signed  by  Paul  Flick  in 
the  presence  of  John  Daniel  Jaquet  and 
Henry  Heffelfinger,  and  Wm.  M.  Xair, 
J.  P.,  of  Northampton  County. 

On  December  8,  1823,  the" "Old  Ger- 
man Congregation"  obtained  a  warrant 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
same.     An  abstract  from  said  warrant  is 


"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come, 
Greeting: 

Know  ye,  That  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  General  Assembly,  passed  "31st  March, 
182;>,  entitled,  'An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
the  German  Congregation  in  Moore  Town- 
ship, Northampton  County,'  there  is  grant- 
ed by  the  said  Commonwealth  unto  John 
Laup,  Christian  Shanaberger,  Conrad  Koy- 
er,  and  Jacob  Rush  (alias  Bush)  in  Trust 
for  the  uses  hereinafter  mentioned,  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  Land,  situate  in  Moore  Town- 
ship  in   the  County  of  Northampton.      Be- 


ginning at  a  post,  thence  by  land  of  George 
Swartz  and  land  of  Paul  Flick  (S.  8  7  de- 
grees E,  114  p.)  to  a  chestnut,  thence  by 
said  Flick's  land  and  land  of  Egadius 
Hecker,  (N.  15  degrees  W.  100  p.)  to  a 
stone,  thence  by  land  late  of  Roland  Smith 
(S.  85  degrees  W.  55%  P-J  to  a  stone  (N. 
30  degrees,  W.  80  p.)  to  a  white  oak, 
thence  by  land  late  of  Christian  Doll 
60  degrees,  W.  34  p)  to  a  white  oak,  and 
thence  by  land  of  Casper  Erb  (S.  15  de- 
grees E.  143  p)  to  the  beginning.  Con- 
taining Seventy-six  Acres  fourteen  perches 
and  allowance,  &c.  (Which  said  tract  o! 
Land  was  surveyed  in  pursuance  of  an  Ap- 
plicaton  No.  478,  dated  14th  August,  1705. 
granted  to  or  entered  by  John  Sneider.  a:id 
a  Warrant  for  the  Acceptance  of  said  sur- 
vey was  this  day  issued  to  the  arc.  .--aid 
Trustees  in  pursuance  of  said  Act.  r 

The  School  of  This  Old  Congre^ption. 

The  old   log  church   may   have   stood 
yet  for  some  years  after  1775  and  been 
used  at  various  times   for  religious  ser- 
vices, but  how  long  we  cannot  determine. 
The  "Old     German     Congregation"     re- 
tained its  organization  all  that  time  and 
up  to  1850  when  the  present  Emma:: 
Church  was  erected.    Even  though  it 
no  church  building  for  half  a  century  o~ 
more.  it  maintained  a  good  school  or. 
church  land  all  that  time.     Many  ot  the 
records  of  said  school  are  in  good  pres   r- 
vation.     In  one  old  record  book  dating 
from    1 80 1,   are  carefully   recorded   sue 
proceedings  as  how  the  members  r.:e:  an- 
nually to  elect  trustees  and  throi:^ 
engaged     a  "schoolmaster."  an,', 
wise  cared   for  the   church   property  up 
to  1850. 

The     schoolhouse     was     a     two-s 
building   in    which   one-half   oi   the 
story  was  used  for  the  school  wh 
"schoolmaster"   occupied    the   re-;    f 
dwelling  place.     It  is  said  thai  the 
people   for  miles  around  went  K    sc 
there  during  the  winter.     Aaron 
upwards  of  eighty  years  old.  oi   X 
ampton,   Pa.,   who  was  born  and  rais 
near  this  church,  says: 

"We    used   to   call   it    the   college,   and    1 
big  school  it  was — as  I  well  remember  dui- 


(10)  Pennsylvania  Archive*.  M  Ser  .  XXVI   p 
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ing  the  winter  of  1846  we  averaged  ninety- 
three  scholars,  the  enrollment  being  ovei 
a  hundred,  and  the  people  prided  them- 
selves for  having  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  land." 

Air.  Rover's  father,  Conrad  Rover, 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  about  the 
church  and  was  for  many  years  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Surveyor.  At  that 
time,  especially  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  old  congre- 
gation that  cared  so  well  for  the  school, 
was  popularly  known  as  the  "Old  School 
House  Congregation,"  as  the  following 
from  the  church  records  shows : 

"Moore  Township,  January  11,  1823, 
agreeable  to  public  notice  given  to  the  Ola 
School  House  Congregation  for  the  purpose 
of  Electing  Four  Trustees  and  one  Treas- 
urer  ..." 

Names. — All  that  seemed  necessary  to 
those  early  Palatines  was  to  designate 
their  church  "The  German  Protest- 
ant Congregaton  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Cak'inistic  Persuasion,"  as  a 
general  distinction  from  the  Catholic 
church "  from  whose  powerful  clasp  of 
hatred  and  persecution  in  the  old  coun- 
try they  had  escaped  to  the  New  World 
of  religious  liberty.  This  name  is  in  the 
deed  for  the  church  land.  Later  in  the 
warrant  for  said  land  in  1823  it  was 
called  the  "Old  German  Congregation  in 
Moore  Tozcnship."  Still  later  it  was 
popularly  called  the  "Old  School  House 
Congregation,"  till  in  1850  it  received  the 
name  "Emmanuels  Congregaion"  by 
which  it  is  known  to  this  day. 

■  Up  to  1752  the  present  Northampton 
County  was  part  of  Bucks  County  and 
known  as  Forks  Township.  In  two  old 
deeds  in  the  possession  of  Andrew  Per- 
son living  near  this  church  two  local 
names  are  mentioned.  One  is  "Summer 
Hill,"  in  pursuance  of  application  No, 
J$2  for  a  piece  of  land  in  [765  a  short 
distance  south  of  this  church,  probably 
on  account  of  the  nice  sloping  land  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  hill  several  miles  in 
length  on  top  of  which  stands  this 
church.  The  other  is  "Retreat."  men- 
tioned in  a  deed  for  a  tract  of  land  near 


this  church  in   1785,  perhaps  a  popular 
name  sometimes  used     for     the  loc: 
about  the  church  where  said  church  was 
considered  the   best   place   of   refuge   or 
retreat  in  danger  or  want. 

XII. — New  Emmanuel's  Church. 

The  "Old  German  Congregation"  hav- 
ing held  its  own  since  1723,  or  retained 
possession  of  its  church  land,  managed 
at  last  to  fulfill  its  long  desired  wish  by 
erecting  in  1850  a  nice  brick  church  on 
the  premises.  In  the  "Pennsylvania 
Laws"  for  1817,  p.  9,  we  learn  that  Jan- 
uary 9,  1817,  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  trustees  to  sell  50  acres  to  pro- 
cure funds  for  building  a  church.  On 
April  15.  1822,  they  sold  10  acres  to  J 
Silfies,  Jr.,  for  "finishing  and  complet- 
ing the  new  school  house  about  to  be 
built."  as  we  read  in  the  chui  rds. 

In   184S  they   sold     to     Charles   Bei;  40 
acres  for  S4000,  with  whic/i  money  tl 
then  built  the  present     brick     church  in 
1850.      At   that   time    the   trustees    were 
Edward     Kleppinger,  William     Beegey. 
Daniel  Silvius     and     Henry  Koch, 
acted   as  the  building  committee.     Ever 
since    that     time      Emmanuel's    Church, 
though  a  small  country  congregation  of 
200  members  (Lutheran  and  Reformed^. 
has   been   prospering.     Everything   is    in 
good   repair,     church,     organist's  home, 
church  land,  cemetery.     Xot     long     ag 
stained  windows  were  put  in  the  chur; 
two  years  ago  a  grand  new  pipe 
replaced  the  old  pipe  organ,   for  \vh 
Andrew  Carnegie  paid  the  half. 

Although  there  was  no  :jood  and  suit- 
able church  edifice  on  this  church  land 
of  Jh  acres  from  about  17S0  to  1S50.  yet 
the  "Old  German  Congregati    :"  ahi  1  3 
conducted  its  business  transact     is      r 
and  had  ministers  to  attend  to  the   - 
ual   wants     oi     baptism  and     man    Lg 
while   for   their  communion   and 
mation  the  members  went  b   nt  2 
churches,  and  above  ail  they 
always  a  good  school.     In  th< 
they   were   served  on   the    Lutheran   - 
after  Rev.  Friderich*s  pastorate  i,  1780  to 
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1850)  by  Revs.  Daniel  Schumacher,  Ja- 
cob Van  Buskirk,  J.  S.  Obenhauer,  Fred- 
erick Geisenheimer,  F.  \Y.  Meendsen  and 
A.  Fuchs;  and  on  the  Reformed  side  af- 
ter Rev.  Hecker's  decease  in  1775  till 
1850  by  Revs.  Conrad  Steiner,  P.  P  .Per- 
misius,  Fred  YVm.  Van  der  Sloot,  Sr., 
Fred  Wm.  Van  der  Sloot,  Jr.,  Jacob 
Christ  Becker,  Cyrus  J.  Becker. 

The  Lutheran  ministers  of  the  new 
Emmanuel's  Church  have  been: 

Rev.  A.  Fuchs,  1850-1868;  Rev.  D. 
Kuntz.  1868-1S69;  Rev.  R.  B.  Kistler, 
1870-1876;  Rev.  G.  A.  Bruegel,  1877- 
1887;  Rev.  J.  J.  Reitz,  MJX  1887-1912. 

The  Reformed  ministers  of  the  new 
Emmanuel's  Church  have  been : 

Rev.  E.  PL  Helffrich,  1851-1858;  Rev. 


J.  Gantenbein,  1859-1864;  Rev.  R.  Lis- 
berger,    [864-1871;  Rev.     J.   Fritzinger, 

1872-1875;  Rev.  D.  B.  Ernst,  1875-1877: 
Rev.  J  .E.  Smith,  D.D.,  1877-1912. 

A  picture  of  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  the  pres- 
ent Reformed  pastor,  is  found  in  "Penn- 
sylvania German,"  February  number. 
1910,  p.  96. 

The  organists  of  the  new  Emmanuel 

Church  have  been : 

J.  J.  Weber,  1850-1857;  Tohn  Schefer. 

1857-1861;   James      Snyder.    1861-1865 . 

Edward     Engler,     1865-1869:   L  H.  H. 

'  Hendricks,  1869-1877 ;     E.     A.  Heimer, 

1877-1886;  William  H.  Santee.  1886- 
1906;  Samaritan  Dech.  1906-1908:  Mrs. 
Emma  Schall.  1908-1912. 


Jack  Sheets,  One  of  my  correspondents 
Hero  asks  for  the  story  of  Jack 

Sheets,  the  wireless  hero. 

Here  it  is : 

Jack  Sheets  is  a  sixteen-year-old  high 
school  boy  of  Philadelphia.  During  his 
spare  hours  he  mastered  the  mystery  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  learend  the  code. 

Last  summer  he  secured  a  position 
during  vacation  as  wireless  operator  on 
the  steamer  Lexington,  an  Atlantic  coast 
vessel. 

On  the  first  voyage  out  the  ship  ran 
into  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Pluge  waves  swept  over  the  vessel. 
The  frightened  passengers  huddled  in 
the  cabin,  while  the  crew  fought  to  keep 
the  Lexington  off  the  much  dreaded 
reefs. 

Lying  prone  on  the  deck,  where  no 
man  could  stand,  and  cool  as  a  veteran, 
was  young  Sheets,  flashing  his  distress 
signal  over  the  waters. 

Before  long,  because  of  the  buffeting 
of  the  waters,  the  wireless  rigging  was 
parted  from  the  transmitter,  rendering 
the"  bov's  instrument  useless. 

Rut- 
in his  make-up  was  hero  stuff.  Tie 
realized  that  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
crew  were  in  his  small  hands,  and  he 
took  a  desperate  chance. 


No  sooner  was  the  connection  broken 
than  he  started  to  climb  into  the  riggine 
with  his  instrument.  Up  there,  stretched 
between  the  masts,  was  the  wireless 
outfit. 

The  captain,  himself  lashed  to  the 
wheel,  looked  to  see  the  boy  blown  away 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale  or  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  the  lurching  ship. 

It  was  a  fearsome  chance. 

Summoning  all  his  determination  and 
every  atom  of  his  strength  and  agility, 
young  Sheets  slowly  but  surely  mad* 
way.  Lashing  himself  to  the  mast,  he 
was  able  to  attach  his  instrument  to  the 
wires. 

And  there  he  stayed. 

Meantime  the  vessel  had  drifted  on  to 
the  reefs  and  was  pounding  out  its 
And  Jack  Sheets,     the     sixteen-year-old 
boy,     was     up     there     sounding  out  his 
pleading  call  for  aid. 

Finally  through  the  storm  came  an  an- 
swering signal,     and     shortly  af 
revenue    cutter    Yamacrow   came    to   the 
rescue. 

It  was  a  situation  requiring  g 
manship,    but    the   passengers    and   crew 
were  taken  off,  one  at  a  time.     The  last 
one  or!  was  the  captain.    The  next  1 
last  was  lack  Sheets. — 
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B  evolutionary  Soldiers  in  Indiana 

The  Indiana  Quarterly  [Magazine  oi 
History  in  its  March  list  of  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  whose  graves  have  been  lo- 
cated in  Indiana,  and  marked  by  tilt 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
includes  the  following : 

Funck,  Henry,  d.  1816,  Harrison  Co. 
Served  in  Frontier  Militia,  Capt.  Joseph 
Bowman's  Co.,  under  Col.  George  Rog- 
ers Clark. 

PCesler,  John,  b.  1757,  d.  1S43,  Tippe- 
canoe Co.  Four  enlistments  from  Pa., 
York  Co.     Pensioner. 

Legore,  John,  b.  1755.  Lived  in  Md. 
during  the  war,  moved  later  to  Pa.  d 
July  7.  1829,  Rush  Co.     Pensioner. 

Neeley,  Maj.  Joseph,  b.  at  sea  1758.  d 
181 1.  Enlisted  in  Hanover  Tp.,  Lancas- 
ter Cx,  Pa.  Wife  Martha  Johnston. 
Pensioner. 

Reiley,  John.  b.  Dec.  9.  17m.  Cecil 
Co..  Md.,  d.  Dec.  22,  1845,  Rush  Co. 
Enlisted  in  Chester  Co. 

Riley,  John,  b.   1752, 
in  Paoli,  Orariqe  Co. 
Ilvaine.     Pensioner. 

Van  Buskirk,  Isaac,  b.  Oct.  7.  1760. 
Va..  d.  Oct.  27,   1843,  Gosport,  Monroe 


Pa. 

Carlisle.  Pa.,  d 
Wife  Marv  Mc- 


Co.     Moved  to  Pa.  after  the  war.     Wife 
jerusha  Little. 

Davis,  Enos,  b.  1761,  d.  1S4T.  Private 
in    Capt.    Henry    Gale's    Co.,    Maryland 

Militia.     Pensioner. 

Genealogical  Card 

Hon.  J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  Russell,  Kan- 
sas, has  filled  and  riled  hundreds  of 
cards.  3  by  5,  printed  on  both  sides,  call- 
ing for  the  following  data  : 

1.  Surname;  given,  baptismal,  a  I 
ed,  nick-name. 

2.  Birth  :  year,  month,  day.  in  what 
country,   state,   county,   in  or  n:ar   c 

P.  O.  ' 

3.  Education;  schools,  when?  where? 
common,     private,     hisrh,    aca  1., 
university,  special,  diplomas,  dej?r     - 

4.  Religion :  by  inheritance,  bj  ;'• 
creed,  church  membership  or  prefer* 
change. 

5.  Political       affiliation,       with 
changes. 

6.  Occupations;  with  dat  s  and 
place,  specialties,  avocations,  hobb    - 

7.  Membership;  fraternal,  secet, 
ucationai,  religious,  beneficiary, 
social,  commercial,  military*,  etc. 
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8.  Residence ;  successive,  postoffice 
addresses  with  dates. 

9.  Offices  held ;  public,  private,  hon- 
orary, military,  corporate,  etc.,  with  time 
and  place. 

10.  Race;  complexion,  color  of  hair, 
beard,  size,  weight,  health  by  periods.. 

11.  Nationality  ;  if  not  native  of  U.  S. 
time  and  place  of  immigration ;  when, 
where  naturalized. 

12.  Military  or  army  record. 

13.  Married;  when,  where,  to  whom? 
(repeat,  if  twice,  etc.)  death  or  divorce 
of  spouse,  when,  where? 

14.  Children  ;  number  and  name  each, 
with  date  and  place  of  birth  (death). 

15.  Father's  name;  mother's  maiden 
name;  ancestry  of  each. 

Germans  in  North  Carolina 

Files  of  the  Pexn  Germaxia  and 
Pennsylvania  German  are  invaluable 
sources  of  information  as  is  illustrated 
•by  the  following-  important  genealogical 
data  summarized  from  an  article  relative 
to  German  Emigration  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Leonard,  Lexington,  N. 
C,  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  for  June, 
1909,  says : 

German  emigrants  for  the  most  part 
landed,  at  Philadelphia.  Some  remained 
there  or  in  the  Province  for  a  time.  Some 
went  directly  South.  German  emigra- 
tion to  North  Carolina  was  at  its  high- 
tide -between  1745  and  1755.  Old  deeds 
and  grants  to  individuals  and  churches 
are  in  the  archives  at  Raleigh  and  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  the  County  Court  Houses 

Th:  original  territory  settled  by  them 
is  not  large,  viz:  the  present  Counties  of 
Alamance,  Burke,  Cabarus,  Caldwell. 
Catawba,  Cleveland,  Davidson,  Davie, 
Forsythe,  Guilford.  Lincoln,  Ran  lolpli, 
Rowan  (Roan),  Stanley  and  Stokes, 
fifteen  counties  in  all. 

German  settlers  went  elsewhere  in  the 
State  but  not  in  large  numbers.  Germans 
everywhere  are  slow  to  give  up  their 
own  language,  but  North  Carolina  was 
an  English  State. 


The  Germans  in  this  Stat-,  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  Revolut.onarv  War. 
The  people  in  the  Vadkin  and  Catawba 
valleys  (the  Germans)  went  to  help  the 
mountain  people  (the  Scotch-Irish)  to 
fight  the  Indians. 

Many     familiar     Pennsylvania    names 
are  still  in  Xorth  Carolina:  among  these 
may    be    found:    Frey,   Hverhar..    L   '.  :. 
Kress,     Christmas,     Luther.     Ra.r.suer. 
Fritz,      Byerly.      Wehrly       (Whirl 
Friedle,  Hedrick.  Rothrock,  Meycr  1  My- 
ers), Weidner  (Whitener),  Boger,  I 
(Peck).  Lopp,  Zimmerman  (  Carpenter,). 
Michael,     Frank.     Leibergood      (  Liven- 
good),  Kuntz  (Coontz).  Wdldfang        :'.- 
long),  Kern.  Zysloop  iSiceloff),  Lingl 
Diehl  (Deal),  Berger  (Barrier,  Berr 
Barger),      Schaaf      (Shoaf),      Conrad*. 
(Conrad),    Wagner,    Grubb,    Hoffman 
(Huffman),   Creim    (Grimes),    HarYner, 
Ranch    (Rowe),   Hartman,  Huyet   'Hy- 
att).    Hartman,     Schneider      (Taylor). 
Lantz,  Zinck  (Sink),  Huntsicker,  K 
(Claop),    Leonardt     (Leonard).     Rein- 
hardt,    Fischer,    Lutz,    Miller,    Schaeffei 
(Shaver),      VVentz     (Vance),     Waitzer 
(Walzer,  Walter),   Syegrist   (Sechrist), 
Wahrlick.      Jantz      (Yountz),      Weber 
(Weaver).        lung        (Young),      H    :. 
(Hoke),     Hinkle,     Henkle,     Brinckley, 
Arndt,  Krause  (Crouse),  Klein   (Lit 
Small),  Hage  (Hege),  Saner  (Sowers    . 
Kratz  (Crotts),  Thar  (Darr,  Dorr),  etc 

For  a  long  time  most  oi  western 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  was  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Anson  County,  X. 
C.  Rowan  County  was  cut  off  and  - 
ganized  in  1753.  Surrey  County  in  17- 
Burke  County  in  1777.  etc. 

The    first    Germ m    settlement    in    this 
county    Is    believe  1  to  have  bee:. 
1 7. 15.     The   Penncylvania  Germans  set- 
tle 1  mostly  south  ard  east     f  5a 

The  Cherokee  Indians — the st 

erful  01  th?  Indian  : 

this    territory   anJ    committed 

and   minor  depredations,   until    in    1  ~: 

Fort  Dobhs  was  built  about  twen 

east   of   Salisbury   i  r  11  ot 

the  tinners  in  that  locality. 

Many  moved  to  Virsrinia  for  sn 
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safety,  many  went  back  to  Pennsylvania 
from  time  to  time.  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  many  Germans  went  to 
North  Carolina  to  the  same  old  localities- 
Reunions 

All  descendants  of  Johann  Georg 
Reinhardt  and  their  families  will  hold 
their  first  reunion  at  YYaldheim  Park 
near  Allentown.  Pa.,  August  22y  1912. 
For  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 
Osman  F.  Reinhard,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

There  will  be  a  reunion  of  the  Range 
family  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Fur- 
geson,  Millvillage.  Erie  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wednesday,  August  28,  1912. 
Descendants  of  Theobald  Shollas  or 
Lieut.  John  Range  are  urged  to  attend 
and  all  will  be  welcome.  Communicate 
with  Judge  John  Siggins,  Tidioute,  War- 
ren County,  Pa. 

German  Names  in  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Va. 

The  report  of  the  Shenandoah  Coun- 
ty (Va.)  Court  Proceedings,  May  Term, 
1912,  as  given  in  the  old  family  news- 
paper Shenandoah  Valley,  published  .by 
Henkle  and  Co..  New  Market.  Va.,  con- 
tains among  others  the  following  family 
names:  Lindamood,  Lantz.  Funkhouser, 
Hepner,  Spiker.  Henkel,  Moomaw,  Cra- 
bill,  Hoover,  Hottle,  Grabill,  Glaize. 
Gochenour,  Bauserman,  Beeler,  Hines. 
Bender,  Arehart,  Dellinger,  Koontz. 
Brumbach.  Lineweaver,  Bowman,  Xes- 
selrodt,  Fledrick,  Rittenour,  Strickler, 
Lutz,  Kline,  Orndorff,  Swartz,  Keller. 

The  Mast  Family  History 

Bishop  Jacob  Mast,  born  1738  in  Swit- 
zerland, came  to  America  an  orphan. 
1750.  in  company  with  four  sisters  and  a 
brother  in  care  of  their  uncle  Johanno 
Mast.  These  lived  in  the  Amish  settle- 
ment in  Berks  County  until  i/(K)  when 
on  account  of  Indian  depredations  they 
with  other  Amish     families     moved     to 


Lancaster  County.  The  book  before  us 
is  an  account  of  the  descendants  oi 
Jacob  Mast  and  others  related  to  him. 
The  record  of  2170  families  is  given  in 
the  822  pages.  In  each  family,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  author  gives  dates,  place 
of  residence,  occupation,  church  cot;: 
tion.  In  addition  there  are  footn 
biographical  sketches,  half-tone  illustra- 
tions, cross  references,  and  a  well-ar- 
ranged index.  The  work,  not  without 
some  of  the  imperfections  liable  to  be 
found  in  such  publications,  is  a  credit  to 
its  author  who.  still  a  young  man.  finished 
the  work  in  about  four  years.  Those  who 
have  collected  family  data  will  appreci- 
ate what  it  means  to  list  correctly  over 
2000  families.  Among  the  family  names 
indexed  are  the  following: 

Armbrust,     Aten.     Bacrenstose,     Bair. 
Bardo,  Barton,  Basom,     Bayard.     Bear, 
Beamesderfer,  Beechy,     Beiler.     Big 
Blank,   Blaser.  Blough,  Bontrager.  Boy- 
er.  Boyer,  Bratton.  Burns.  Bushong.  By- 
ler,  Calhoun.  Carr.  Clark,  Co  11  man.  C      - 
man,  Contner,     Cooper,     Crater,  Dee:.-. 
Dewees,  Deiner,     Detrich.  Dimm,   Dun- 
woody,    Dysinger,   Dyer.    Faby,    Ec 
Emerson,    Emmert.   Fawney,    Fett.   Fei- 
ter,   Fisher.   Ford,   Fox.   Frink.    Froxe!, 
Fulton,      Garmine,      Garver.      Gearhart. 
Gemperling,  Glick.  Good,   Gordon.  Gra- 
dy. Haines.  Hammaker,     Harsh.     Hart. 
Hartzler,    Heestand.    Hertzler.    Hoell 
Hoestetler,   Holley.   Hooly.   Hood.   I : 
ley.  Hoover,     Hostetler,   Ihrig.     Jacobs, 
Kauftman,      Kelly,      Kenagy,      Kennel. 
Kerch,  Kester.     King.  Kintzer,     Kne] 
KofFroth,  Krepps,  Krebill.  Kurtz.  La 
Lapp,  Lemen.Lightner.  Lord.  Long.  I 
wig.  Maitland.  Martin,  Mast.  McCracken. 
McFallen,  McKnight,  Metcalf,  Mill 
Miller.  Mogel.     Moore,     Moose,     Mote. 
Mover.  Munsey.  Xafzinger,  Xeuhauser, 
Xewkirk.  Page.  Patton,  Peachey,  Pet<  rs 
heim,  Plank.  Racier,  Raum,  Ray.  Rees     . 
Renschler,   Richardson,    Richmond, 
ter,  Robinson,    Rudy,    Sattazahn,   S 
tiers.      Sausman,      Schertz.      SchlaJ 
Schmidt,    Schmucker,    Schnell,  Sc 
Seaman,   Sharp.  Sheeler,   Shimp,  S 
berger,  Shurtz.   Slider.  Smith.  S 
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Sommers,  Souder,  Stolzfus,  Strickhous- 
er,  Stroup,  Stutzman,  Summers,  S waltz, 
Tcisher,  Teisner,  Trout  man.  Trover, 
Uhlrich,  Umble,  Walters.  Wamsher, 
Wanner,  Weaver,  Weinhold,  Wei  rich, 
Weiser,  Wengcr,  Westley,  Wetzler,  Wil- 
lis, Winegardner,  Yoder,  Zeiders,  Zook. 
Zug.  The  name  and  address  of  the  au- 
thor are  C.  Z.  Mast,  Elverson,  Pa. 

Queries 

31.  Wertz.  George  Wertz  ( 1753- 
1837)  was  an  early  settler  of  Milligan's 
Cove,  Bedford  County,  Pa.  Who  were 
his  parents,  brothers  and  wife  ?  Am  try- 
ing to  gather  data  about  this  branch,  am 
a  great  granddaughter  of  this  George 
Wertz.  Mrs.  J.  R.  M. 

32.  Urich.  Michael  Urich,  b.  3-20 
1713,  d.  4-1-1759,  and  wife  Anna  Eliza- 
beth among  first  communicants  of  the 
Hebron  Moravian  Church,  South  Leba- 
non Township,  Dauphin  County,  Pa 
Wanted,  names  of  parents.  Son  Michael 
b.  8-7-1757,  d.  8-14-1817,  Uhrichsville. 
Ohio,  married  Catharine  Burroway  or 
Barroway,  1772.  Mother  of  his  chil- 
dren wife  died  1794,  married  Susanna 
C.  Rowse.  Wanted,  light  on  this  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  W.  E.  P. 

33.  Haws,  or  Hawes.  Wanted  the 
names  of  the  wife  and  children  of  any  of 
the  following,  which  are  taken  from  the 
"Heads  of  Families"  or  the  census  of 
1790  of  Pennsylvania: 

(a)  Martin  Hawes,  baker,  Pewter 
Platter  Alley,  Philadelphia.  Free  white 
males  above  16  years  old,  2 ;  under  16 
years,  2  ;  free  white  females,  2. 

(b)  Daniel  Haws,  Montgomery  Co. 
Free  white  males  above  16  years  old,  2  ; 
under  16  years,  1  ;  free  white  females,  2. 

(c)  Henry  Haws,  Montgomery  Co. 
Free  white  males  above  16.  years  old,  1  : 
under  16  years,  1  ;  free  white  females.  3. 

(d)  Jacob  Haws,  Chester  Co..  Coven- 
try Township.  Free  white  males  above 
16  years  old.  2;  under  16  years,  2;  free 
white  females,  2. 

(e)  Maths.  Hawses,  Montgomery  Co, 
Free  white  males  above  16  years  old,  1  : 
under  16  years,  2;  free  white  females,  1. 


Answers 

4.  Hawes — While  Chester  County. 
Pa.,  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
most  oi  the  Hawes  family  during  the 
Revolution  several  families  were  I 
living  in  Cumberland  and  Northampton 
Counties.  In  1783  at  least  three  : 
ilies  were  in  Essex  Co.,  Virginia,  viz., 
Isaac,  James  and  Samuel  Hawes. 

Burtner — George  Burtner  in  1790  was 
living     in     Codorus     Township,      Y 
County,  Pa. 

13.  '  X.  R.  F.— Mott,  Adam,  the 
grant  had  a  son  John  whose  son  James 
married  Elizabeth  Condift.     Descendants- 
are  members  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

15.  C.  M.  H.— Green.  Robert,  of  Cul- 
pepper Co.,  Va.,  emigrant  of  1710,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  16S5.  Her  had  neit 
daughter,  granddaughter  nor  great- 
granddaughter  named  Hannah  Gr 
His  great-grandson  Willis  (married  Ar- 
temesia  Lillard)  had  a  son  John  R. 
Green,  who  married  Hannah  McClure ; 
this  family  lived  in  Owen  Co..  Ky. 

11.  A.  D.  G. — Gretzinger.  • 
emigrant  to  Reading.  Pa..' from  Wittei  - 
burg,  Germany,  marred  Chrstiana  Printz. 
They  had  but  one  child,  John,  who  mar- 
ried Amelia  Wentzel,  also  of  Reading 
This  couple  had  but  one  son.  the  late 
Prof.  William  Christian  Gretzinger, 
Registrar  of  Bucknell  University.  Lew- 
isburg.  Pa. 

5.  Cherokee  Creek,  Term.     Morse  in 
his  American    Geography    published     in 
1794.  page  528  says  that  "The  Teimessc 
called  also  the  Cherokee  and  absui 
Hogohege  river  is  the  longest  brand 
the  Ohio." 

Quite  a  search  has  been  made  for 
point  mentioned  as  Cherokee  Creek  ;  I     s 
is  the  only  thing  found.     Would  be  g 
for  further  information. 

17.    W.  W.  \. — Felte,     Peter,    emi- 
grant oi  174S.  apparently     to 
Co.,  then  Lancaster  Co.     This  n 
pears  to  have  been  anglisized  very  soon 
as  the  Revolutionary    -         rs     of     I    - 
family  appear  under  tin    - 
Hans  or  John,   Henry.    Isaac.  John   Mi- 
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chael,  Peter  and  Peter,  Jr.,  Sebastial, 
Ubrey,  Ulrich  and  William,  most  if  not 
all  were  from  Lancaster  County. 

9.  Referring-  to  inquiry  Xo.  9,  from 
C.  M.  H.,  in  the  April  Issue  of  Penx 
Germania,  I  would  say  that  I  under- 
stand that  the  Rev.  Melville  B.  Schmoy- 
er,  1 419  Linden  street,  Allentown,  Pa., 
is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  Lehigh  Church,  in  Macungie 
Township,  and  may  be  able  to  give  some 
information.  Also  the  Rev.  John  Baer 
Stoudt,  Grace  Reformed  Congregation 
Northampton,  Pa.,  is  engaged  in  writing 
;a  history  of  Lehigh  Co.  and  Northamp- 
ton Co.,  Pa.  Possibly  "C.  M.  H."  can 
obtain  information  from  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above. 

25.  Hoevelman,  Heffleman.  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  In 
Baptismal  Record.  Johan  Jacob  Hebel- 
man  s.  of  Arnold  and  Eva  Susanna,  b. 
May  5th,  baptized  July  6th,  1793.  Refer- 
ence Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Vol. 
VI,  p.  253. 

Johan  Arnold  Hebelman  s.  of  Arnold 
and  Eva  Susanna,  b.  August  15th,  bap- 
tized October  28,  1780.  Same,  page  211. 

Burials  in  Newville,  Cumberland  Co., 
cemetery.  Heffleman,  [Michael  b.  March 
9,  1790;  died  July  24,  1845.  Heffleman, 
Mary,  jyife  of  Michael,  b.  December  22, 
1785,  d.  February  2,  1837.  Reference. 
Dr.  Ogle's  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  1897, 
p.  149,  1st  column. 

"List  of  Subscribers"  in  I.  Daniel 
Rupp's  History  of  Dauphin,  Cumber- 
land, Franklin,  Bedford,  Adams  and 
Perry  Counties,  page  598  (Cumberland 
County)  Michael  .  J.  Heffleman.  Book- 
published  1846. 

4.  Isaac  and  *  Barbara  (Burtner) 
Haws  1782-1850,  1797-18S2,  had  ten 
children,  viz:  Elizabeth,  181671SS9.  m. 
Jacob  Singer;  Andrew  Jackson.  1825- 
1899,  m.  Louisa  Brinker :  Mary,  m.  Win. 
Drury ;  George  Washington,  m.  Lavina 
Sarvcr;  Benjamin  Franklin,  died  single: 


William,  died  single;  John  Lafayette. 
1834-1910,  m.  Catharine  Vonker :  Nancy, 
m.  David  Walters;  Margaret,  1840- 1842, 
infant:  Christian,  m.  Christian  McDon- 
ald. 

4.     Haws. 

(1)  Fanny  L.  Haws,  b.  7-4-18C9  wf. 
of  Flerbert  Morris,  dau.  A.  J.  (2;  (b. 
1-2-1825,  d.  3-8-1899)  and  Louisa 
Brinker  (4)  (b.  12-5-1828,  d.  7-10- 
1896),  m.  9-3-1848. 

(2)  A.  J.  Hawes,  son  of  Isaac  (b.  x-x- 
1782,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,?  d.  12-7- 
1850,  in  Freeport,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.) 
and  Barbara  Burner  (4)  (b.  12-10- 1797, 
d.  6-4-1882),  m.  x-x-x. 

(3)  Louisa  Brinker,  dau.  of  John  (5) 
(b.  10-28-1803,  d.  11-20-1884)  and  P 
Henry   (6)    (b.  9-28-1808,  d.  4-1-1883), 
m.  4-20-1824. 

(4)  Barbara  Burtner.  dau.  of  John. 
son  of  Gottfried  (?)  Burtner. 

(5)  John  Brinker,  son  of  Capt.  Abra- 
ham (b.  x-x-1774.  d.  12-20-1850)  and 
Louisa  Moser  (7)  (b.  9-18-1779.  d.  II- 
18-1865),  m.  x-x-1795. 

(6)  Betsy  Henry,  dau.  of  Pete*  (8) 
(b.  x-x-1764.  d.  X-X-J852)  and  Margaret 
Home  (b.  x-x-x,  d.  x-x-1832). 

(7)  Louisa  Moser,  dau.  of  John  (son 
of  Christian)  and  Mary  Catharine 
Klein,  dau.  of  John. 

(8)  Peter  Henry,  son  oi  Frederick  and 
(killed  by  Indians  about 

1778). 

16.  Bickel.  Tobler  Meyer  in  his 
Deutsche  Familiennamcn  (chiefly  drawn 
from  Zurich  and  East  Switzerland) gives 

the  name  Bickel  as  coming  from. 
as  a  diminutive  of  the  same.     Botger  is 
a  personal  name  from  Bod  which  means 
to  command  and     gar     which  means   a 
spear.       Heintze.     D  cuts  c  tie     Fa 
namen  gives  the     names     Buchel,   B 
from  the  Old  High  German  Buhil  wll 
means  a  hill.     The  name  comes  undoubt- 
edly under  either  of  the  above  two  ex- 
planations.—  (Prof.")   Oscar  Kuhns. 
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UTTERSPROCH 


O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  uns  lieb.  " — A*.  S. 


An  Germania. 

Conrad  Krez  was  a  scholar,  poet  and  sol- 
dier in  this  his  adopted  land,  but  loved  his 
native  land,  even  as  a  good  son  loves  his 
mother. — R.  M. 

Kein  Baum  gehoerte  mir  in  deinen  Wael- 

dern, 
Mein  war   kein    Halm    in    deinen  Roggen 

feldern, 
Und  schutzlos  hast  du  mich  hinaus  getrie- 

hen, 
Weil  ich  es  in  der  Jugend  nicht  verstand, 
Dich    weniger,    und    mehr   mich    selbst   zu 

lieben, 
Und  dennoch  lieb  ich  dich,  mein  Vaterland. 

Wo  ist  ein  Herz    in    dem    nicht    dauernd 

bliebe, 
Der  fruehe  Traum  der  ersten  Jugend  Liebe? 
Und  heiliger  als  Liebe  war  das  Feuer, 
Dasz  einst   fuer   dich   in   meinem   Busen 
brant 
Nie   ward   die     Braut    dem    Brautigam   so 
*  theuer, 

Wie  du  mir  wardst — mein  Vaterland. 

Und  hat  es  auch  Manna  nicht  auf  dich  ge- 

regnet, 
Hat  doch  dein  Himmel  reichlich   dich  ge- 

segnet; 
Ich  sah  die  Wunder  suedlicher  Zonen, 

Seit  ich  zuletzt  aut*  deinem  Boden  stand, 
Doch  schoener  als  Palmen  und  Zitronen, 
Ist  der  Apfelbaum  in  meinem  Vaterland. 

O  Land  meiner  Vaeter,  laenger  nicht  das 
meine. 

So  heilig  wie  dein  Boden  ist  mir  keine; 

Nie   wird     dein      Bild      aus>    meiner  Seele 
schwinden, 
Und  knuepft  mich  an  dich  kein   lebeml 
Band. 

Es    wuerden    mich    die     Todten     an    dich 
binden, 
Die   deine   Erde    deckt,    geliebtes   Vater- 
land. 

— Conrad  Krez. 


To  Germania. 

By  Conrad  Krez. 
Translated   into   the   English   by    Robert 
Morgeneier,  Oakland,  California. 

No  tree  in  all  the  forests  thine, 

In  thy  fields  of  grain  no  stalk  was  mine, 

And  thou  exiled  me  to  a  foreign  shore. 

For — in  youth  I  could  not  understand, 
How  to  love  thee  less,  and  myself  more. 

But  I  love  thee  still,  oh  my  fatherland. 

Where  is  a  heart,  of  hearts  untold. 
That  cannot  love's  young  dream  unfold? 
But  more  sacred  than  love  was  the  flame 

This  bosom  bore  for  thee,  ever  grand: 
Never  was  bridegroom  to  bride  more  dear, 

Than   thou  wast  to  me,  beloved   father- 
land. 

And  if  manna  didst  not  upon  thee  rain. 
Thou  didst  many  blessings  of  heaven  gain. 
I  saw  the  wonders  of  southern  dim   B 

Since  last  my  foot  did  press  thy  sand. 
But  more  beautiful  than  palm  or  tin 

Is  the  appletree  of  my  fatherland. 

Oh,  land  of  my  fathers — ever  lost  to  nie. 
None  are  more  holy,  more  sacred  than  11 
Never  from  my  soul  shall  thy  [ma -    - 

And.   if     severed   shall     be     every    tiring 
band. 
The  dead,  at  rest  in  the  tomb's  cool  sh.\dc\ 
Shall    bind    me    to   thee.   bellJTed    father- 
land. 
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Agricultural  Free  Schools. 

Ich  glaub  die  Shool  Super'tender  un  die 
hoacha  in  Harrisborrick  un  so  rum  har, 
wella  now  yetz  Bauera  Shoola  ufdu,  un 
wella  es  yung  Ful'k  es  baura  lama  accord'n 
tzu  da  beshta  Free  Texbook-bicher  un  ac- 
cord'n tzu  da  neyshta  moda. 

Sel  gebt  'n  ferdarrbt  nice  ding  for  die 
Bauera  Boova  won  sie  es  blooga  larna  ken- 
na  ous  da  bicher  uf  da  feddera  porch  in  era 
patten-ledder  shoo!  Se  kenna  es  dresha 
aw  larna,  sawga  sie,  im  pahlor  uf  'm  sofer, 
un  braucha  net  im  shtaub  sei  in  der  Shire, 
un  hem  un  hussa  noss  shwitza,  as  we  m'r 
hut  missa  we  Ich  Gnecht  war  bey'm  Christ 
Hoofmoyer  we  ar  on's  Yukkle  Grossa  ga- 
bauert  hut  um  de  hell'ft. 

Es  war  en  Leckt'rer  do  om  Hawsa  Bar 
rick  die  lestcht  wuch  dar  hut's  ousgelaegt 
we  das  es  bauera  galarnt  sul  warra  in  der 
Township  Colletch  im  a  yohr  oder  a  paur 
yohr — des  is  won  g'loonk  gelt  ous  da  leit 
gatoxt  con  warra  by  da  Brogressifs  wo  die 
Shool  Mosheen  runna  uf  Salaries  fun 
tzwonzig  bis  drisig  dawlcr  der  dawg. 
.  Der  Curse,  oder  course,  we  m'r  secht, 
is  en  longer  wo  die  Boova  un  die 
Maid  Shtuddy'a  missa  un  es  nemmt 
feel  bicher — free  texboox.  Un  es  gebt  en 
lot  Brofessors — Monnsleit  un  Weibsleit  for 
Teachers! 

Es  sulla  net  wenniger  as  acht  Brofes- 
sors sei.     Dart  is  mul 

der  Brofessor  fun  Grumbeera-Keffer-ology ; 
der  Brofessor  fun  Hola  Harner  in  Kee  un 

Bulla; 
der   Brofessor   fun   Mist-Bree   Sewerage; 
der  Brofessor  fun  Si-Raisa  un  Si-Hycheen; 
der     Brofessor     fun     Inkubator-ology     un 

Hinkel  Neshter  Science; 
der   Brofessor   fun   Fruchtraisa   un   Hessa- 

Micka-ology; 
der  Brofessor   fun   Hola-Boona   un   Bluma- 

Hecka-ology; 
der    Brofessor    fun    Si-Misht-Kemistry    un 

Analytical  Hinkle-Feddera. 
Accord'n  tzu  da  neyshta  Moda  sull  ken 
Geil  may  schoffa  uf  der  Bauereye,  un  es 
sulla  nix  as  Race-Geil  g'holta  warra  for 
Brcmiums  tzu  tzeega  on  der  County  fa'r. 
Es  blooga  un  fahra  sull  olles  gadu  warra 
mit  Nanty-Mobeels — blooga  un  hoy-harne- 
fahra,  dess  sul  alles  g'shofft  warra  mit 
Motor  Masheena  as  die  Shtate  furnist  lor 
nix  same  as  we  die  Free  Tex  Boox,  so 
sella  waeg — ahhuh! 

Die  Weibsleit  Brofessors  die  sulla  tenda 
tzu  da  Electric  Butter-Drayer  Masheena 
un  tzu  da  Bilers  wo  's  Wasser  kucha  for 
die  Hinkle  un's  onner  fedder-fee  tzu 
drenka. 

Die  Kee  die  sulla  aw  gadrenkt  warra 
mit  gakuchtes  Wasser,  so  as  sie  yo  ken 
Microbes  in  der  Womba  shlooka,  un  ken 
cherms  in  die  Eidera  greega! 


Note  is  nuch  en  Ampt,  aens  as  die  Sara 
Jane  gam  het,  un  des  is  Matron  fun  da 
Micka  un  Shnooka-Folla  un  Instruct! 
fun  Fly-Swatter-ology.  Sie  war  alfort  goot 
om  Micka  fonga  un  kon  en  Gshmase-Mick 
ous  em  Malossig  Shissly  rous  heista 
g'shwinter  as  aenig  ebber  as  Ich  my  laeva 
g'saena  hob.  Sie  maent  uf  course  so  'n  posi- 
tion sut  net  wenniger  as  Drisig  Dawler  die 
Wuch  batzawla  for  henyah  es  arsht  fai 
un  noach  sellem  gengt  sie  uf'n  strike  for 
'n    haechery    salary — so    sella    waeg! 

Ich  hob  en  plan  g'hot  for  das  der  Lever- 
guth  sut  si  Pull  un  Infloonce  yoosa  un  sut 
mir  's  'pintment  greega  fun  Brofessor  of 
Kee-Shtall  Mishta,  awver,  we  Ich  fershtay 
gebts  nix  a  so  unnich  der  neya  "Code." 
Die  Kee-Shtell  sulla  g'sewered  warra,  un 
wass  alls  uf  der  Misht  haufa  g'fahra  is 
worra  for  oldters,  des  sull  now  nuch  ma 
"Disposal  Plant"  g'numma  warra  un  sull 
ferbrennt  warra  for  die  Hells  un  G'sund- 
heit  fun  der  nuchbershooft — ah — Gsundt 
zu  halta.  So  as  nemond  may  der  Mumps 
grickt  oder  Titefoot  fever,  Parrbla  un 
Wehy  Tzaya — un  nix  sonsht  wehes,  so 
sella   waeg!     Yah! 

Die  Hoacha,  Grossa,  Fetta,  Etehooca- 
shunists,  die  bahaubta.  as  won  die  Town- 
ship Yoonyvarsitis  un  die  Baura-Colletches 
mul  tzaea  yohr  im  Gong  sin,  un  torna  die 
Grattyates  mul  rous  bey  'm  Dausent,  as 
es  Bauera  so  easy  warrt  as  en  Ompt  zu 
filla  in  der  Shtate  Hells  Mosheen.  un  sell 
warrt  so  easy  as  nix  may  gadu  warrt  as 
we  der  lohn  tzu  tzeega,  wile  's  ken  kronky 
leit  may  gebt  fun  Keemillich  un  oog'sundy 
Looft!  Un  sel  kon's  nimmey  gevva  well 
die  Kee  nix  as  gakuchtes  wasser  soufa  un 
pure-food,  disinfect  Hoy  fressa  un  der  Kee- 
stall  sewage  warrt  ferbrennt.  "Sell  shtait 
tzu  reasont"  hut  oils  der  oldt  Corky  gsawd. 

Wunn  mull  oily  Bauereye  d^r  telehome 
hut,  un  en  Wireless  Telegraf.  un  die  Xey- 
patten  Milk  Masheena.  un  die  Shtate  fur- 
nisht  oil  es  "purefood"  as  der  Dokter 
Wiley  manufactera  kon,  no  is  es  bauera 
"made   easy!" 

Die  Socialists  die  sulla  die  arvet  shoffa 
om  a  lohn  fun  a  dawler  die  Shtundt  un 
olles  was  uf  'm  londt  woxt.  l*n  iron's  I 
pena  sut  as  der  Gompers  un  der  Debs  un 
der  Chon  Mitshel  mul  Koenig  warra.  note 
sull  die  Gneehta  un  die  Mauda  nuch  oily 
Somshdawg  owet  en  Ticket  greega  for  in 
der   Seeater   oder  der   Pictet    SI 

O.    die    Bauera    Colletch    is    all    r 
der  "uplift*'  un  for  's  Shoffa  "made  easy*'! 
HON.  WBNDEL  KITZMILLER. 

Note    by    editor:  — 

Hon.   Wendei   Kitzmiller   in   sendiug  the 
foregoing   contribution  said:      "I    In 
Penna.  German  paper  on  the  coming  A4 
cultural    Township    College,    which    1    con- 
sider   a    fool-outrage    on    the     conservative 
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taxpayer.  If  you  can  use  it,  as  it  is,  spell- 
ing and  all,  do  so  and  welcome."  What 
do  our  readers  have  to  say  to  the  charge 
that  the  proposed  agricultural  education  is 
a    "fool-outrage?" 

ICH  BIN  FAR  "UNKEL  SAM." 
By  Solly  Hulsbuck. 

Republikon  und  Demokrawt, 

Und  Socialist,  beshoor, 
Und  Prohibition, — lewar  grund, 

Wos  is  des  doch  en  foor! 
Der  aesel  und  der  elefont 

Sin  im'r  fornadraw, 
Und  so  wun  aner  kikt  und  blarrt 

Dut  glei  der  onar  aw. 


Der  "boss"  hukt  uf  em  sitz  und  locht- 

Ar  gleicht  se  hara  blarra, — 
Und  krakt  de  whip  recht  arnhtlich 

Iv'r  ol  de  party  narra; 
Wun  aner  shdreidich  wart  ebmols, 

Nemt  ar  en  un  da  nows 
Und  feert  en  wid'r  fort, — bekaws, 

Bekaws — AR  is  der  boss. 

Republikon  und  Demokrawt— 

Wos  is  des  duch  so  dum! 
Ken  wunar  is  der  "party  boss" 

So  nidardrechtich  grum! 
Des  party  politiks  is  niks 

Os  humbuk  und  en  sham; 
Tsu'm  deiv'l  mit  dehn  politiks, 

Ich  bin   far  "Unkel  Sam." 

'Sis  hoch'r  tariff  olsmol, 

Und  onra  tseita  nidar; 
'Sis  trust  gebust  und  net  gebust, 

Und  hoch'r  tariff  wid'r. 


So  gan  mer  nei  far  politiks; 

Und  sin  so  gree  os  graws; 
Der  "boss"  dar  run'd  des  guv'rmend 

Und  Wall  St.  run'd  der  "boss." 

Mer  fechta  far  de  party,  yaw, 

Und  wun's  de  "Union"  brecht, 
Ov'r  war's  net  bes'r  for  uns  ol 

Wun  g'fuchta  war  far  recht? 
Lus  narra  shdima  far  der  "boss," 

Sei  humbuk  und  sei  sham, 
Tsu'm  deiv'l  mit  da  party — Ich, 

Ich  bin  far  "Unkel  Sam." 

Wos  wel  mer  mit  dem  politiks 

Du  oldar  Damokrawt", 
Und  du — du  shteif  Republikon? 

Wos? — Husht  du  ebes   g'sawt? 
Nou,  denkt  der  net  'sis  bol-mol  tseit 

Far  arlich  sei — war  kon, 
Und  shdima  we  der  bada  dut? — 

Und  Gut  shikt  uns  der  MON. 

Lus  Wall  St.  blara  far  der  "boss," 

Se  hen  der  buk'r  kawft; 
Der  "boss"  is  era  monkey 

Und  dut  wos  Wall  St.  sawgt. 
'Sis  uf  tsu  uns  far  fechta 

Gaya  era  driks  und  sham; 
Tsu'm  deiv'l  mit  deim  politiks, 

Ich  bin   far  "Unkel  Sam." 

War  is  der  "Unkel  Sam,"  du  mon? 

Why,  sei  is  mich  und  du. — 
Republikon  und  Demokrawt, 

Und  onra  nuch  datsu. 
Der  kondidawt  wo  arlich  is 

Und  frei  fun  Wall  St.  sham. 
Sei  is  der  kondidawt  far  mich, 

Ich  bin   far  "Unkel  Sam." 


©ur  Book  XLnblc 

By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


"The  Book  News  Monthly"  for  June  has 
a  sonnet  entitled  "To  John  Luther  Long, 
on  seeing  his  opera  'Madame  Butterfly,'  * 
by  Florence  Earle  Coates.  "Madame  But- 
terfly" is  probably  Mr.  Long's  most  artistic 
production. 

4 

ALMA  AT  HADLEY  HALL.     By  Louise  If. 

Breitenbach.      Illustrated  by  John  Goss. 

Cloth,   12mo;    331   pp.      Price   $1.50.      L 

C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston,  1912. 

This   is   a   delightful   story    of    life -at    a 
boarding  school  for  girls.     It  is  true  and  it 


is  natural.  Whoever  is  fond  of  books  for 
girls  and  loves  the  best  to  be  fouud  in 
such  books  will  find  this  charming  reading. 
It  is  so  realistic  and  natural  that  it  must 
have  been  written  by  one  who  was  hen 
at  a  boarding  school.     It  is  all  "girl." 

Alma  Peabody,  the  new  girl  with  a 
"temper."  is  the  central  figure.  This  tem- 
per, of  course,  needs  to  be  directed  into 
the  proper  channel.  The  account  of  her 
liveliness  and  ideals,  of  her  ambitions  and 
associates,  and  the  recounting  of  her 
periences    of    Freshman    year    combine    to 
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make  an  interesting  book  that  is  decidedly 
appropriate  as  a  graduating  present  for 
a  girl  graduate,  and  one  that  any  school 
girl  wants  to  pack  in  her  trunk  for  vaca- 
tion reading. 

OUR  LITTLE  POLISH  COUSIN.  By  Flor- 
ence E.  Mendel.  The  Little  Cousin  Series. 
Cloth,  12mo;  decorative  cover;  with  full 
page  illustrations  in  color;  147  pp. 
Price  60c.  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, 1912. 

This  volume  like  its  companions  in  the 
same  series  is  written  in  a  simple  narra- 
tive style  so  that  any  child  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence  can   read   it  ana   understand   it. 

It  seems  that  if  this  "Little  Cousin 
Series"  is  iniended  to  do  any  particular 
thing,  it  is  to  inform  one-half  of  the  world 
how  the  other  half  lives.  And  in  so  doing 
it  gives  the  reader  to  understand  that 
America  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extrava- 
gant, the  most  pert,  and  the  most  dissatis- 
fied of  all  nations. 

The  book  tells  how  the  people  live  and 
how  they  amuse  themselves,  especially  the 
younger  ones.  And  incident  to  this  it 
gives  in  simple  narrative  form  a  general 
account  of  the  origin  and  dismemberment 
of  Poland;  the  latter  event  forms  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  tragic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  modern  nations. 

GREAT    EDUCATORS    OF    THREE    CEN- 
TURIES.    Their  Work  and  its  Influence 
•-on  Modern  Education.      By  Frank  Pier- 
.'  repont   Graves,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    the 
History  of  Education  in  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity;   Author  of   "A   History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Three  Volumes,"  etc.  Cloth  12 
mo;  289  pp.     Price  $1.10  net.     The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1912. 
There    are    histories    of    education,    and 
then  there  are  some  more  histories  of  edu- 
cation, but  here  is  something  that  is  new 
and  fresh,  and  mainly  because  it  is  not  a 
history  of  education  in  the  accepted  term, 
but  a  series  of  essays  on  the  great  educa- 
tors of  the  last  three  centuries.      Not  un- 
likely the  book  will  be  read  by  many  who 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  read  a  larger,  more 
comprehensive      and      more      philosophical 
work  on  the  same  subject. 

The  book  contains  fourteen  chapters, 
each  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  one  rep- 
resentative educator  and  what  he  stands 
for.  The  men  whose  lives  and  works  are 
recounted  are  Milton,  Bacon,  Ranch. 
Comenius,  Locke,  Francke,  Rousseau.  Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi,  Herbart.  Froebel.  Lancas- 
ter and  Bell,  Mann  and  Spencer.  Naturally 
the  biographical  matter  is  more  abundant 
than  in  a  formal  history  of  education;  at 
the    same    time,    however,    only    such    ma- 


terial has  been  selected  as  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  educator  considered,  and 
such  that  produces  a  social  setting.  Seem- 
ingly the  writer  exercised  a  good  sense  of 
proportion.  It  is  virtually  a  book  of  bio- 
graphical monographs  based  on  the  lives  of 
men  who  have  made  educational  history. 
The  style  is  fresh,  and  so  is  much  of 
the  material;  in  fact,  the  work  contains  a 
lot  of  material  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 
Each  chapter  contains  a  list  of  books  for 
supplementary  reading.  The  book  is  avail- 
able for  class  work,  for  reference,  or  for 
the  individual  pupil. 

THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  POETS.      By  H. 
W.     Boynton.       Cloth,     12mo;     346     pp. 
With  Portraits.     Price  $1.75  net.     Hen- 
ry Holt  &  Company,  New  York,  1912. 
This   is   a   volume   of   the   new   series   of 
biographies    entitled    "The    World's    Lead- 
ers,"   and    edited -by    Prof.    W.    P.     Trent. 
Other  volumes  in  the  same  series  are  "The 
World's     Leading     Painters;"     and     "The 
World's  Leading  Conquerors." 

This  particular  volume  contains  the 
names  of  Homer,  Milton,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Goethe.  Surely 
no  one  will  find  fault  with  the  writer's 
selection. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  to  present 
the  man  rather  than  to  recount  the  history 
of  his  time  or  to  criticise  his  work  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  a  background. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  learn  anything  new 
concerning  these  men;  no  new  tacts  are 
disclosed  nor  are  any  wonderful  discoveries 
announced.  But  this  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  book.  These 
subjects  have  been  written  about,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  written  about,  through 
countless  ages.  These  poets  wrote  for  all 
time  and  they  will  be  written  about  as 
long  as  language  is  likely  to  lasr;  but  it 
is  very  seldom  that  any  writer  has  any- 
thing new  concerning  them  to  bring  be- 
fore the  public.  It  is  an  admirable  instance 
of  putting  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  The 
old  wine  is  rich  and  the  new  bottles  are 
clear  and  bright:  this  in  itself  is  a  re. 
able  excuse  for  the  book's  o\> 
style  is  clear,  simple,  and  straightforward. 
The  reader  who  would  find  a  clearer 
more  able  presentation  of  the  Uvea 
theoc  men  would  oeeda  have  to  seek  far. 

There    is    nothing    pedantic    about     the 
book:  it  is  scholarly  in  a  wide  sens 
not   supplied   with    references   nor   :s   it   a 
collection  of  so-called  "investigations,"     It 
is  a    literary   work    that    is   Interesting,    in- 
structive,   and    inspiring.       Its    th 
reader   cannot    help    havin  . 
nobler  idea  of  the  world's  great   [KM  rs  who 
have  couched  some  of  lifl  a  -    mi 
periences  in  noble  and   immortal 
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THE  CORPUS  SCHWENKFELDIANORUM 
"GERMAN  AMERICAN  ANNALS  for 
January-April,  1912,  says  under  Reviews: 
One  of  the  most  notable  undertakings  in 
America  is  the  Schwenkfelder  Edition  of 
*the  works  of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  the 
founder  of  the  Schwenkfelder  Church  and 
contemporary  of  Luther.  This  mammoth 
enterprise  was  launched  by  the  community 
of  Schwenkfeldcrs  in  Pennsylvania,  num- 
bering something  like  a  thousand  commun- 
icants and  consisting  very  largely  of  thrifty 
farmers.  .  .  .  While  the  chief  subscribers 
are  Schwenkfeld  farmers,  the  editorial  di- 
rection of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
best  scholars  of  the  Schwenkfelder  Church 
.  .  .  The  enormous  labor  of  collecting  the 
scattered      prints      and      manuscripts      of 


Schwenkfeld's  writings,  often  from  the 
most  obscure  corners  of  European  libraries, 
occupied  some  20  years.  When  this  col- 
lection is  added  to  that  of  the  original 
Schwenkfelder  documents,  already  co'. 
ed  at  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  they  together  will 
constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
archives  in  America."  The  second  volume 
of  the  Corpus  has  been  issued  and  the  third 
is  in  preparation.  We  heartily  endorse 
these  words  by  "M.  D.  L."  the  reviewer;  — 
"It  would  be  a  noble  benefaction  if  some 
generous  donor  would  subsidize  this  work 
with  ample  funds  to  carry  it  on  more  rap- 
idly to  completion,  and  thus  enable  the 
editors  to  increase  their  cjrps  of  collabora- 
tors and  make  this  a  notable  movement  to 
the  literary  and  scientific  enterprise  of 
Anerica." 


UMstovical  Botes  ano  Bews 

Reports  of  Society  Meetings   are  Solicited 


REPORTS   WANTED. 

In  our  June  issue  extracts  from  their 
annual  report  showed  in  part  what  the 
members  of  the  Federation  of  the  Histori- 
cal Societies  of  Pennsylvania  did  during 
the  year  1911.  We  should  be  very  glad  to 
receive  and  publish  regularly  notes  of  the 
meetings  and  work  done  by  each  of  these 
societies.  Every  member  of  any  and  all 
of  them  is  hereby  called  upon  to  see  to  it 
that  reports  for  publication  are  sent  us 
regularly.     Will  YOU  do  this? 

Bucks   County   Historical   Society. 

B.  F.  Fackenthall,  Jr.,  of  Riegelsville, 
has  presented  the  Bucks  County  Historical 
Society  with  a  fac-simile  of  George  Wash- 
ington's book  of  expenses  in  account  with 
the  United  States  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  starting  with  the  expenses  of 
equipping  him  to  go  to  Cambridge  to  take 
charge  of  the  Army.  One  of  the  entries 
and  notes  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  number  of  spies  in  the  British 
lines. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Bucks  Count} 
Historical  Society  was  held  on  Historical 
Day  of  the  County  Seat  Centennial  and 
Old  Home  Week,  Wednesday,  June  12th,  in 
the  society's  building.  Doylestown.  The 
general  subject  for  the  meeting  was  "Cook- 
ing in  the  Open  Fire."  with  an  explanation 
of  the  cranes,  trammels,  pot  hooks,  lug 
poles,  bake  ovens,  Dutch  ovens,  gridirons, 


skillets,  peels,  hobs,  spits,  pin  kitchens  and 
other  ancient  cooking  appliances  from  fam- 
ily traditions  or  information  of  persons 
now  living  who  have  cooked  in  the  open 
fire  before  the  introduction  of  cooking 
stoves,  with  a  brief  general  introduction 
by  the  president. 

The  papers  read  are  as  follows: 

1.  "Baking,"    by   Mrs.   Fryling,   of   Me- 
chanics Valley. 

2.  "Roasting,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Pax- 
son,  of  Holicong. 

3.  "Cooking     Shad,"  by     Mrs.     J.      E. 
Scott,  of  New  Hope. 

4.  "Pie   Baking."  by     Mrs.      A.   Haller 
Gross,  of  Langhorne. 

5.  "Broiling,"  by      Mrs.   Hampton      W. 
Rice,  of  Solebury. 

G.      "Frying.*'   by    Mrs.   Albert    W.    Pres- 
ton, of  Solebury. 

7.  "Soap   Making,"   by      Mrs.    Irvin   M. 
James,  of  Doylestown. 

8.  "Applebutter      Making,"      by      Hisa 
Eleanor  Foulke,  of  Quakertown. 

Old  Street  Names  Restored. 

Iron  signs  bearing  the  ancient  names  of 
Germantown    streets    are    to    be    placed    at 
Street  corners,   along     with     the  tin  Bi|     - 
which   the  city  puts   up   to  designate   the 
modern   names.      This   step   for  the   pi 
vat  ion  of  the  old-tiir.e   nanus  of   the   I 
ways  has   been   decided   upon    b] 
tors  of  the  Site  and   Relic   S 

In   the   majority   of   Instances   the   older 
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thoroughfares  of  Germantown  no  longer 
bear  their  original  names,  many  changes 
having  been  made  about  fifteen  years  ago 
in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  the  duplication  of 
street  names  throughout  the  city.  This 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  many  of  the  old 
residents  of  Germantown,  and  some  of 
them  still  use  the  original  street  names  in 
preference  to  those  having  official  sanction. 

The  members  of  the  Site  and  Relic  So- 
ciety believe  that  the  old  names  ought  to 
be  preserved,  because  these  names  are 
used  in  the  old  documents  and  writngs 
pertaining  to  Germantown,  and  already  in 
some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
highways  by  their  old  names. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of 
streets  that  have  been  altered: 

Present  Names.  Old  Names. 

East  Logan  street Fisher's  lane 

Wister  street    Duy's  lane 

Manheim  street Cox's  lane 

Queen  lane,  Indian  Queen  lane,  Bowman's 
lane. 

West  Penn  street Linden  street 

East  Penn  street Shoemaker's  lane 

West  Rittenhouse  street.  .Poor  House  lane 
East  Haines  street,  Methodist  lane,  Pieki- 
us'  lane. 

Collom  street    Jefferson  street 

School  lane    Bensell's  lane 

East  Washington  lane Abingtou   lane 

West  Sharpnack  street Good  street 

Carpenter  street Tullinger's  lane 

McCallum  street    Adams  street 

Newhall  street Baird  street 

Laurens  street    Bexley  street 

Devon  street Bockius  street 

East  Stafford  street Bowman  street 

Bouvier  street Branch  street 

Bellfield  avenue   Cedar  lane 

Musgrave   street    Cedar   lane 

Magnolia  avenue    Cedar  lane 

East  Rittenhouse  street Center  street 

Garfield  street Clifton  street 

Lena  street Cumberland  street 

Phil-Ellena  street Church  street 

Weaver  street    Cherry  street 

Cosgrove  street    Douglas  street 

Woodstock  street Dutton  street 

Lambert  street Eberle  street 

Osceola  street Engle  street 

Hortter   street Franklin   street 

Baynton  street    Hancock  street 

West   Haines   street Lafayette  street 

Woodlawn  avenue    Laurel  street 

West  Price  street    Lehman  street 

Marion  street    Lynch  street 

Schuyler  street    Marshal  street 

Clapier  street Mechlin  street 

East  Seymour  street Mehl   street 

Church  lane    Mill  street 

Durham  street Miller  street 

Mechanic  street    Mohawk  street 

Sheldon  street Miller  street 


Magnolia  street    Nash   street 

Ross  street    Nash  street 

— Ind.  Gazette. 

County  Without  Live  Society. 

Unfortunately  some  counties  have  no 
live  society  and  can  therefore  not  render 
reports.  Witness  the  following  letter. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  use  the 
magazine  to  arouse  interest  in  maters  his- 
toric in  such  counties? 

As  to  the  Penn  Germania  being  sent  to 
the   Historical   and   Genalogical   Society   of 

County,  I  would  beg  to  state  tha: 

the  society  appreciates  the  visits  of  the 
Penn  Germania  exceedingly,  but  am  sorry 
to  state  that  the  inactive  condition  o: 
society  has  prevented  the  secretary  from 
sending  reports  as  would  be  desirable.  It 
is  deplorable  that  a  county  so  rich  in  his- 
toric interest  and  men  of  means  and  intel- 
ligence does  not  have  a  live  historical  so- 
ciety. Much  literature  of  historic  value 
has  been  and  is  still  being  gathered  for  its 
library  awaiting  a  revival  of  the  interes*. 
that  should  be  manifest  in  the  society.  We 
are  hoping  for  a  revival  of  interest  along 
this  line  at  no  distant  day. 

Wishing  abundant  success  to  the  Penn 
Germania.  Yours  respectfullv, 

PRESIDENT. 

THE  GERMAN  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 
Condensed  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  1911. 

Membership — 26  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted, 13  members  died,  10  removed  and 
5  resigned,  36  are  behind  in  the  pay: 
of  their  dues.  Total  number  of  members 
in  good  standing,  520,  as  against  55 S  St 
the  close  of  1910,  hence  a  loss  of  38  mem- 
bers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  constant 
decline  in  membership  during  the  past 
decade  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  heroic 
efforts  of  our  members  to  arrest  the  retro- 
gression. 

1902.. 752  1906.. 696  1909  .  A '.  ' 

1903.  .724  1907.  .693  1910.     S58 

1904.. 700  190S..665  1911.. 520 

1905.  .691  A  decline  of  about  30  per  cent. 

Finances — The   balance   sheet   shows   re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  and  list  of  th 
sets. 

Relief — 135  2  applications  were  re, 
of   which    776    were   granted   and    I 
to.      The   remainder   after   careful    investi- 
gation and  for  good  reasons  refused.  I 
expenditure  for  relief  $999.14.     In  order  10 
properly   measure  the  scope  of  QUI 
the    quite    numerous    cases    of    such    assist- 
ance,   not    requiring    peeuniar>    assistance, 
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but  advice  and  support  in  many  other  di- 
rections, must  not  be  overlooked.  We  re- 
fer to  the  reports  of  our  employment 
branch  and  the  judicial  '  and  medical 
boards. 

Employment — Conditions  in  the  labor 
market  during  the  past  year  continued  un- 
favorable. Of  the  313  applicants  for  work 
only  167  could  be  placed.  142  employers 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  this 
branch,  which  we  cannot  too  urgently 
recommend  to  such  of  our  members  and 
our  friends,  who  employ  workingmen 
themselves. 

Library  received  1414  visits — 1150  from 
members  and  264  from  outsiders,  4398 
German  and  874  English  books  were  taken 
out.  The  report  of  the  librarian  gives  a 
list  of  the  newly  acquired  books  and  their 
catalogue  numbers. 

Judiciary — This  important  branch,  a 
blessing  for  many  people,  unable  to  pay 
for  legal  aid  and  protecting  themselves 
from  oppression,  was  well  patronized  dur- 
ing the  year  and  in  all  cases  assistance 
rendered  promptly  and  vigorously. 

German-English  Night  School  reopened 
October  2nd  with  258  male  and  56  female 
pupils  in  12  classes.  During  the  40  years 
of  the  existence  of  this  school  it  was  at- 
tended by  25,146  pupils,  hence  a  yearly 
average  of  62  8. 

Archives — Much  additional  material  for 
research  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man element  in  our  country  was  acquired. 
This  branch  is  available  without  charge 
for  research  work  subject  to  application 
and  to  the  rules  of  the  committee. 

Real  Estate — The  property  is  in  excel- 
lent physical  condition  thanks  to  the  vigi- 


lance of  the  board  and  its  policy  of  timely 
repairs  to  forestall  larger  ones.  Again  our 
hall  and  auditorium  was  used  by  quite  a 
number  of  organizations,  having  no  abode 
of  their  own. 

Medical — 24  cases  were  reported  at  our 
office  and  promptly  attended  to  by  our 
board  of  physicians,  besides  a  number  of 
cases,  likewise  treated,  which  for  reasons 
of  urgency  could  not  be  previously  re- 
ported at  our  office.  Four  patients  were 
treated  in  the  freebed  of  our  society  at  the 
German  hospital. 

Lectures  and  Enterainments — Thanks 
to  the  untirng  efforts  of  the  committee, 
quite  a  number  of  events  of  interest  and 
scope  were  offered  to  the  members  and  our 
friends  during  the  year  and,  as  a  rule,  well 
patronized — for  particulars  we  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  committee.  Further  lectures 
are  being  contemplated  and  will  be  an- 
nounced in  proper  time. 

George  Schleicher  Fund — The  former 
incumbent  of  the  scholarship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penna.  has  finished  his  term  and 
graduated  with  honors.  His  successor  is 
Mr.  H.  Philipp  Hoffmeister.  The  prize  for 
the  best  work  in  the  German  department 
at  the  University  was  awarded  to  and  di- 
vided between  the  Misses  Carrie  Adler  and 
Gretchen  Carrow,  because  of  the  parity  in 
their  ^-'ork. 

To  the   daily   press  the    board   expre.-- 
its  appreciation  and  thanks  for  their  gen- 
erous and  cheerful  co-operation. 

The  German  Day  as  usual  was  cele- 
brated in  our  hall  on  October  6th.  also 
the  14  7th  Anniversary  of  our  Society  on 
December  2  6th,  both  events  proving  a 
highly  gratifying  success. 


abe  jforum 

The  Penn  Germania  Open  Parliament,   Question-Box  and 
Clipping  Bureau — Communications  Invited 


This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  what- 
not for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box — free  and  open 
to  every  subscriber. 


The  following  lines  are  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Samuel  Riegel, 
of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  to  his  friend,  Dr.  J.  II. 
Sieling,  now  of  York,  Pa. 

Pioneer  Experiences. 

Father  David  Leobenstein  is  the  name 
of  the  colonist  who  with  his  wife,  carried 
the  family  Bible  and  a  cradle  from   Phila- 


delphia to  Kleinfeltersville.     Like  many  ol 

our    first    settlers    he    located    or. 

with  good,  rich  soil     and     running  water 

Another   interesting    feature   about   tiu 

tate    is  that   under   part  of   tl 

beautiful  spring,   the  sou: 

They  made  this  journey   in    1736.    Much 
of    the    route    was    nothing    more 
Indian  trail;   hence  the  Q<      asltj 
Ing.      They  had  an  only  son,  •■  . : Tie  1 
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and  had  three  daughters, — the  reason  why 
the  family  name  died  out. 

Christine  Zeller,  the  heroic  Wife  of 
Hekirich  Zeller,  is  the  name  'of  the  lady 
who  with  a  hroad  ax  decapitated  three 
prowling,  plundering  Indians  at  the  cellar 
loop-hole.  Seeing  the  plunderers  stealth- 
ily approaching,  she  descended  the  cellar 
steps  (having  barricaded  the  house)  sta- 
tioning herself  alongside  the  opening  with 
upraised  weapon.  Presently  the  head  of 
the  first  Indian  protruded  through  the 
hole,  when  down  came  the  weapon  with  a 
heavy  blow.  Promptly  dragging  the  trunk 
through  the  loop-hole,  she,  in  a  disguised 
Indian  tongue,  gave  notice  for  the  other  to 
two  to  follow,  all  was  right  within.  The 
second  and  the  third  was  dispatched  in  the 
same  bloody  manner;  she  glorying  on  the 
return  of  her  husband  at  night  over  her 
conquest  of  their  treacherous  foes. 

At  the  Hoffman  homestead  (Leoben- 
stein)  I  have  been  hospitably  entertained, 
and  in  conducting  family  worship,  which 
is  never  omitted  in  father  Hoffman's 
house,  the  old  Bible  was  used  in  conduct- 
ing, the  service. 

My  grandparents  when  quite  young 
lived  two  miles  west  of  Lebanon,  now 
Sunny  Side.  One  day  grandmother  was 
alone,  the  children  had  strolled  into  the 
fields,  and  she  was  busy  in  the  kitchen  at- 
tending to  household  duties,  standing 
with  her  back  to  the  open  door,  when  she 
saw  a  shadow,  and  felt  the  presence  cl 
some  person.  On  turning  about  she  beheld 
three  Indians  already  in  the  room.  Her 
first  thought  went  after  her  children,  but 
they  not  being  about,  she  was  called  back 
to  herself.  She  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
brave,  and  her  presence  of  mind  did  not. 
forsake  her.  The  Indians  came  in  as 
noiselessly  as  a  cat,  wearing  the  rubbei 
Indian  moccasin.  They  were  civil  and 
asked  for  something  to  eat.  She  went 
about  preparing  a  lunch,  keeping  close 
watch  on  the  actions  of  her  uninvited 
guests.  She  had  occasion  to  go  into  the 
cellar,  and  when  she  returned,  they  stood 
admiring  what  was  the  pride  of  our  Grand- 
mothers, the  copper  and  pewter  ware,  dip- 
pers, bowls,  spoons,  ladles,  etc.  When  the 
meal  was  ready,  and  they  were  asked  to 
be  seated  at  the  table,  they  ate  rapidly, 
with  a  keen  appetite.  After  their  hunger 
was  satisfied  they  left  the  table,  and  on 
at  a  time  with  riiht  hand  uplifted  thanked 
her  in  their  fashion  for  her  hospitality. 
and  as  quietly  as  they  came  left  the  house 

"All  Together." 

More  than  seventy-five  years  ago  a  Ger- 
man boy  came  to  America  to  make  his  for- 
tune.    He  thought  he  had  done  it  when  he 


got  a  place  as  cashier  for  a  Pennsylvania 
coal-mining  company  at  a  salary  of  four 
hundred  dollars. 

A  year  or  so  laujr  two  of  his  younger 
brothers  came  over.  He  cheerfully  took 
them  in  charge.  For  one  he  found  work 
near  at  hand.  To  the  other  he  advanced 
three  hundreds  dollars  of  his  hoarded  sav- 
ings for  the  purchase  of  a  packful  of  cheap 
jewelry  to  peddle.  In  a  little  while  the 
three  brothers  joined  their  capital  and  - 
for  a  fourth  brother.  All  of  them  together 
then  established  themselves  in  trade. 

TLe  Erst  money  that  could  be  spared 
from  that  venture  was  spent  for  the  pass- 
are  of  two  sisters  and  the  father,  for  the 
mother  was  now  dead.  A  family  home  was 
established  in  New  York,  and  "big  sister" 
presided  over  it. 

After  a  time  she  married.  Instead  of 
giving  her  a  c^est  of  silver  or  grandmoth- 
er's old  mahogany  sideboard  tor  a  wed- 
ding present,  they  gave  her  four  thousand 
dollars — just  half  the  family  fortune.  The 
next  year  "little  sister"  also  married,  and 
with  her,  tco,  they  divided.  She  got  two 
thousand  dollars. 

From  trade  the  family  went  into  bank- 
ing. Besides  its  offices  in  New  York,  it 
now  has  branches  in  London,  Paris  and 
Franklort. 

In  the  little  German  town  from  which 
the  family  came  is  an  endowed  school,  free 
to  ali  races  and  all  creeds,  a  joint  memorial 
gilt  to  the  old  home.  The  members  of 
the  family  are  rated  high  iu  Bradstr 
and  equally  high  in  the  respect  of  those 
who  know  their  business  standards  and 
their  public  and  private  benefactions. 

The  head  of  the  house  recently  celebrat- 
ed his  eighty-eighth  birthday.  To  one  who 
congratulated  him  he  said,  "I  feel  very 
rich  in  the  possession  of  my  children,  my 
grandchiidien,  and  my  great-grandchild- 
ren. For  them  I  enjoy  living,  and  1  tnank 
Gcd    that    we    are    all    together."' 

The  tale  needs  no  tacked-on  moral  to 
make  plain  its  beauty  or  drive  home  its 
lesson. — Youth's  Companion. 

Meaning  of  Names 
By  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  LL.M..   Ph.D. 

[Fditorial  Note.  Dr.  Fuld  has  kindly 
consented  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  surname  of 
any  reader  who  sends  twenty- five  cents  to 
the  editor   for   that   purpose  ] 

Kern. 

The  surname  KERN   is  a   Gorman   name 
derived  from  the  word  KERN  which  m 
seed  or  interior  of  the  fruit.     Figurath 
it  means  the  choice  or  the  best  of  auy thing. 
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Compare  the  Latin  CERNERE.  As  a  sur- 
name it  was  used  as  a  complimentary 
name  and  was  given  to  the  best  man  of 
the  locality. 

Continuation  of  The  Reminiscences  of  The 
Leliieh  Canal  Prom  1840  to  1S5S. 

At  the  terminal  of  the  Delaware  Canal, 
Bristol,  Pa.,  coal  was  transferred  from  the 
Canal  boats  to  vessels  of  from  t\s  o  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  tonage. 

At  Philadelphia,  vessels  were  loaded 
with  coal  from  wharves  from  the  Glass 
House  in  Richmond  to  Catherine  St.,  in- 
cluding Poplar  St.  Wharf  and  the  High 
Bridge.  The  Delaware  River  in  front  of 
Philadelphia  was  black  with  vessels  up  to 
1856,  when  this  business  was  transferred 
to  Baltimore  and  New  York. 

I  remember  Ex-Postmaster  Fields,  of 
Philadelphia,  making  a  remark  one  day, 
that  the  loss  of  this  business  to  Philadel- 
phia was  more  than  one  million  in  popu- 
lation. 

The  planing  mill,  previously  leferred  to, 
built  by  Pretz,  Gausler  &  Co.,  at  Union 
St.,  Allentown,  was  the  only  planing  mill 
between  Philadelphia  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  up   to   185  6. 

After  the  failure  of  the  old  Allentown 
Bank  in  the  forties,  there  was  no  bank 
between  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,   up   to   about   1S52. 

I  made  one  only  trip  on  the  Schuylkill 
Canal  in  1849  with  a  boatload  of  fence 
paling,  manufactured  by  Bradley,  Child, 
of  Keck,  Child  &  Co.,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
I  sold  the  paling  to  a  Mr.  Ritter  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.  The  people  of  Reading  nearly 
sunk  my  boat,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
first  fence  paling.  Previous  to  this  time 
the  farmers  between  Reading  and  Allen- 
town  came  to  Allentown  via  Kutztown  to 
purchase    lumber    and    fence    paling. 

Boating  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  IS 20 
to  1856,  previous  to  the  steam  railroads, 
was  the  leading  business  for  eight  months 
of  the  year*,  from  April  to  December.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  Conestoga  teams 
took   the   place   of   boats. 

A  story  used  to  go  the  rounds  of  Jesse 
Schaeffer,  who  was  proprietor  of  Conestoga 
teams  in  Allentown,  Pa.;  when  one  day 
he  was  asked  for  lemons  and  had  no  lem- 
ons on  hand,  he  said:  "Nelson,  grig 
die  pencil,  ein  und  stwanzig  f-ure  auf  der 
strase  und  keine  lemons  do." 

SNYDER  COUNTY  HERO. 

Knocked    The    Rebel    Has    Off    of    Fort 
Sumpter. 

Snyder  County  has  among  her  citizens 
a  man  who  deserves  credit  for  a  deed  that 


is  very  little  known  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. His  name  is  David  Trutt  and  he  iives 
in   Selinsgrove. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Dav;.l 
Trutt  was  a  member  of  Co.  D,  5 2d  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  Heavy 
Artillery  and  alter  Fort  Sumpter  had  fall- 
en and  was  in  the  possession  of  .the  R 
Army,  the  United  States  desired  naturally 
to  recapture  it.  To  accomplish  this  a  num- 
ber of  Companies  of  Artillery  were  sta- 
tioned as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible  and 
Mr.  Trutt's  Company  was  located  on  Mor- 
ris Island  in  front  of  Fort  Sumpter  and 
his  cannon  was  about  2\'2  miles  distan: 
from  its  walls.  The  artillery  men  had 
been  shooting  at  the  confederate  flag  for 
two  days  and  none  of  them  had  been  able 
to  dislocate  it,  when  Mr.  Trutt  said  10 
Frank  Jarrett  (one  of  the  Oversee. ^  of 
Monroe  township)  that  he  bet  he  could 
knock  it  down  on  two  shots.  The  can- 
non was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Trutt.  he 
aimed  his  cannon  a  little  low  and  to  the 
left  and  on  the  second  shot  that  he  Srcd, 
he  knocked  the  flag  staff  clear  off  and 
Fort  Sumpter  was  without  its  emblem  of 
secession.  This  occurred  on  the  2nd  day 
of  July  1863  and  was  a  happy  occasion  for 
the  Union  forces  in  that  vicinity. 

Fort  Sumpter  was  not  finally  recapr 
by  the  Union  army  until  the  fourth  day  of 
July,    1S64,   however   the   bombardment    o: 
Union  Artillery  had  so  shattered  its  f 
that  it  locked  like  a  piece  of  mosquito  net- 
ting.    On  the  same  day  that  Sumpter 
to    the    Union    Army,    Mr.    Trutt    was    cap- 
tured by  the  Confederate  Army  on   James 
Island  and  was  conveyed  to  Florence  pris- 
on, from  where  he  was  taken  to  Salsberry. 
South  Carolina  prison,  from  where  he  was 
transferred  to  Libby  prison  and  from  there 
to  Andersonville  prison.     In  which  pris 
he  was  kept  for  nine  months  and  sever.  - 
days,  or  until  the   war  was  over. 

The  statement  of  facts  above  set  forth  is 
related  by  both  Mr.  Jarrett  and  Mr.  Trutt 
and  their  authenticity  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Trutt  is  the  father  of  a  large  family 
in  Selinsgrove  and  is  not  like  some  men. 
anxious  to  brag  about  his  deeds.  He  is 
respected  by  all  who  know  him  and 
deed  itself  entitles  him  to  be  n 
among  the  many  uncrowned  heroes  of  the 
Civil    \Yar.---Middleburg    i 

The  Family  Reunion. 

This    is   the   season    of    family    rem 
In    this    county,    which    has    been    BO 
settled  and  where  the  population  has 
so    staple,    there    are    very    many    families 
which,  in  the  course  of  generations,  have 
become  very  numerous  and  influential, 
whose    members    take    pleasure    in    tra 
their  relationship  and  delving  into  the  his- 
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tory  and  action  of  their  ancestors. 

This  is  best  done  through  the  medium 
of  stated  family  reunions  and  through  the 
organization  which  that  implies^  The  sen- 
timent which  brings  this  about  is  not  a 
very  worthy  one,  but  it  has  a  distinct  edu- 
cational value,  since  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  family  and  the  events  of  which  its 
members  were  a  part,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  trace  more  or  less  the  history  of  the 
state    and    the    country. 

Nor  should  we  despise  the  sentiment  of 
family  pride,  which  these  gatherings  en- 
gender. Every  man  or  woman,  of  course, 
must  stand  mostly  upon  his  or  her  own 
individual  '  merits;  yet  it  is  something, 
nevertheless,  to  be  able  to  point  to  worthy 
ancestors,  who  were  men  and  women  of 
merit  and  achievement.  To  know  of  such 
is,  in  itself,  an  incentive  to  good  citizen- 
ship and  to  worthy  conduct. 

Berks  is  better  today  because  so  many 
sterling  men  and  women  founded  families 
here  which  have  endured  for  generations 
and  centuries,  and  we  will  all  be  better 
in  the  future  through  honoring  the  found- 
ers of  these  families  and  cherishing  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors,  who  wrought 
so  well  for  us  and  left  us  a  heritage  of 
honorable  lives  and  achievements. — Kutz- 
town  Patriot. 

Hunting"  Grounds  of  the  Lenni  Lenape. 

In  a  historical  sketch  of  the  city  of  Xor- 
ristown,  printed  in  the  "Xorristown  Her- 
ald," on  March  30,  was  included  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  our  local  historians: 

FROM  INDIAN  TIMES  TO  177  6. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  Lenni  Lenape 
sold  this  part  of  their  happy  hunting 
grounds  to  William  Penn.  Some  time  later 
the  Proprietary  marked  off  7,500  acres  on 
the  Schuylkill,  and  by  patent  dated  Octo- 
ber 2,  1704,  conveyed  it  to  his  son,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Jr.,  calling  it  the  "Manor  of 
Williamstalt,"  with  the  idea  and  the  hope 
that  it  would  long  remain  his  namesake's 
homestead. 

The  son  held  the  land  but  five  days. 
Some  historians  say  he  was  a  spendthrift, 
and  preferred  money  to  miles  of  land. 
James  Logan,  his  father's  agent  in  the 
province,  seems  to  hint  at  homesickness 
for  England.  He  writes:  "Last  night 
William  Penn,  jun'r,  sold  his  manor  on 
Schuylkill  to  William  Trent  and  Isaac  Xor- 
ris  for  £850.  They  were  unwilling  to 
touch  it — for,  without  a  great  prospect, 
none   will   now  meddle   with    land — but    in 


his  case  he  was  resolved  to  leave  the  coun- 
try." And  so,  two  hundred  and  eight  yean 
ago,  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  $2,266.61  in 
our  currency,  was  sold  the  whole  of  Xor- 
ristown  and  the  townships  of  East  and 
West  Norriston  besides. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  such  a  great 
bargain  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  pur- 
chasers; for  on  January  11,  1712,  Trent 
sold  all  his  half  interest  to  Xorris  for 
£500,  only  £75  more  than  it  had  cost 
him  over  seven  years  before;  and  so  the 
land  became  "Norrington,"  and  our  town 
stayed  in  the  Norris  family  until  the  sec- 
ond Isaac  Xorris  died,  and  Mary  Xorris, 
his  widow  and  administratrix,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1771,  sold  it  in  a  plantation  of  543 
acres  to  John  Bull,  of  Limerick  township — 
a  very  staunch  patriot,  by  the  way — for 
the   equivalent   of    $12,265    in   our    money. 

On  Xovember  2,  17  76,  Bull  sold  all  but 
fifty  acres  of  his  land  to  Dr.  William  Smith, 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  was  Provost,  but  there  must  have 
been  valuable  buildings  on  the  part  retain- 
ed by  Bull,  for  next  year,  when  the  British 
came  down  from  Fatland  Ford  on  their 
way  from  Bfandywine  to  Philadelphia, 
they  spread  such  havoc  by  fire  at  Xorris- 
town  that  the  State  subsequently  allowed 
Colonel  Bull  £2,080,  the  University  £  l.- 
000,  Hannah  Thompson  £807,  and  Wil- 
liam Dewees  £329 — in  all  $11,240  in  our 
money — for   their   losses. 

A  Neglected  Cemetery.  Why? 

The  condition  of  the  old  cemetery  at 
Tenth  and  Linden  streets  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  adverse  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  people  living  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  cemetery  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  Allentown.  On  it  are  sleeping 
some  of  our  pioneer  residents.  For  years, 
however,  there  has  been  very  little  effort 
made  to  keep  the  burial  ground  in  any- 
thing like  decent  condition.  We  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  fund  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  somewhere,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
cemetery.  At  the  present  time  old  wag 
are  stored  on  the  grounds.  Whenever 
strangers  visit  Bethlehem  the  residents 
the  old  Moravian  borough  take  pride  in 
showing  them  over  the  old  Moravian  burial 
ground,  and  the  visitors  always  go  away 
profoundly  impressed  with  what  they  | 
seen.  Xone  of  us  would  care  re  take  a 
stranger  to  the  old  Allentown  Com- 
at  Tenth  and  Linden  streets.  Can  net 
something  be  done  to  make  this 
and  saered  spot  more  attractive? — Allen- 
town Paper. 
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INCORPORATION  PROPOSED 

The  attention  of  the  readers,  friends  and  well-wishers 
of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
prospectus  of  the  proposed  incorporation  of  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  found  in  this  issue. 

While  not  all  are  able  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
enthusiastic  subscriber  who  has  volunteered  to  take  sever- 
al hundred  dollars  worth  of  stock,  many  can  do  so  and  al- 
most every  one  can  take  at  least  one  share. 

If  YOU  are  unable  to  take  at  least  one  share  oi  stock,  you 
surely  can  secure  one  new  subscriber  this  month. 

This  periodical  was  for  six  years  a  48  page  quarterly;  for 
six  years  an  expanding  monthly;  what  a  live  corporation  with 
ample  capital  will  make  of  it  the  coming  six  years  no  one  can 
foretell.     The  possibility  is  limitless. 

YOU  are   invited' to  take  pari  in  this  forward  movement. 

THE  PENN  GERMANIA. 
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Illustrative  of  German-American  Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


Aim  of  Lutheran     The   Lutheran    Obser- 
Colleges  ver  in  an  editorial  dis- 

cussing       the       com- 
mencement season,  says  : 

"An  education  that  fails  to  impress  its 
subjects  with  their  increased  responsi- 
bilities is  radically  defective.  Our  Lu- 
theran colleges  have  kept  the  ideal  of 
service  steadily  to  the  fore.  They  have 
valued  the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 
but  they  have  believed,  with  President 
Hibben,  of  Princeton,  in  his  inaugural 
the  other  day.  that  education  should 
seek  "the  development  of  the  whole  man" 
and  that  by  the  whole  man  they  have  un- 
derstood the  conscience  and  the  religious 
faculty  as  well  as  the  intellect,  their 
aim  has  been,  and  is,  to  develop  the  sense 
of  duty,  to  magnify  the  worth  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  to  emphasize  the  teaching 
of  Christ  that  the  true  nobility  of  life  is 
found  in  service." 


are   foreign  born.     Among  the  score  of 
foreign   countries   represented    there   arc 
60,000    Germans  ^  and     io.ooo    Swedes. 
"This    overwhelming    preponderance    of 
foreigners  presents  a  problem  at  once  an 
emergency     and     an     opportunity.     The 
question   is,  Can  the  churches     of     San 
Francisco   teach.  God's   message   to   this 
mixed  people  of  strange  races,  and  build 
up  a  community  ruled  by  conscience  and 
by  Christ?"     Of  the  total  population  26 
per  cent,   are     Roman     Catholics.  4  per 
cent     Protestants.     Of     the     Protestant 
churches  the  Lutheran  reports  the  I 
est  membership.   3.632.      California   is  a 
vast  "Melting  Pot"  with  San  Francisco 
as     its     center.       70.00-0     German-     an  1 
Swedes  and  a  Lutheran  Church  popula- 
tes of  3,632!  Why  should  there  be  such 
discrepancy?  Can  California  readers  an- 
swer the  question0 


San  Francisco  s       According   to   Luther-  Politics         The      relationship       be4 

Religious  Problem  an      Woman's     Won-  and  Souls    clean   politics  and   • 
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Church  of  the  Brethren  seem  to  think. 
Some  day  this  will  be  clear  to  them  and 
the  great  mistake  of  placing  restrictions 
upon  the  voting  of  church" members  will 

be  remedied.-  But  in  the  meantime  how 
much  of  corruption  will  flourish  because 

of  their  failure  to  take  the  most  import- 
ant action  a  free  man  can  take? 

We  have  ample  evidence  in  years  past 
that  much  of  the  undeanness  of  politics 
has  been  due  to  the  failure  of  decent  men 
to  take  that  interest  in  such  matters  as 
they  should.  This  has  constituted  one 
of  the  most  alarming  weaknesses  of  our 
government.  But  a  change  is  coming.  I* 
is  coming  more  .and  more  to  be  the  case 
that  the  dominant  figure  in  politics  is  the 
independent  voter,  and  in  the  near  future 
it  is  this  element  that  will  sway  elections. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  eviderfce  of  prog- 
ress can  the  Brethren  afford  to  face  to 
the  rear?  Or  rather  can  they  afTord  not 
to  face  to  the  front?  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  those  who  oppose  voting  at  elections 
that  the  suffrage. is  not  merely  a  privilege 
but  a  duty  as  important  as  any  they  can 
perform?  Upon  those  protected  by  law 
is  laid  the  responsibility  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  the  law.  Failure  to  vote 
against  a  corrupt  candidate  or  a  bad  po- 
litical action,  both  of  which  place  law  in 
jeopardy,  is  as  much  a  failure  to  perform 
a  Christian  duty  as  it  would  be  to  fail  in 
reaching  out  to  save  some  soul  on  the 
way  to  perdition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
directly  and  indirectly,  there  is  no  more 
imposing  agency  for  sending  souls  to 
perdition  than  corrupt  politics.  Are  the 
Brethren  willing  to  stand  in  the  position 
of  allowing  such  an  important  cause  of 
evil  to  flourish  without  any  adequate  ef- 
fort on  their  part  to  correct  it.  content- 
ing themselves  with  throwing  out  the 
lifeline  to  an  occasional  drifting  soul, 
while  allowing  thousands  to  go  to  a  de- 
struction that  they  might  have  been  in- 
strumental in  preventing?  That  is  ex- 
actly the  position  in  which  they  'nave 
placed  themselves  by  declaring  against 
political  activity.  Their  error  will  be 
manifest  some  time  but  what  a  waste  of 
valuable  opportunity  in  the  meantime. — 
York  Gazette. 


Training;  for    The     American     Magazine 
the  Farm  for  July  gives  the   follow- 

ing sketch  under  "Interest- 
ing People."  Hurrah  for  the  county  of 
"Fetta  Ochsa  un  dumma  Leut!" 

"Not  many  years  ago  it  was  sail  of 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  that  >o:ne 
of  its  inhabitants  were  still  voting  for 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  also  spoken  of 
as  the  place  of  fat  cattle  and  stupid  peo- 
ple. Xow  it  is  known  as  a  county  hav- 
ing a  rural  school  system  scarcely  equal- 
ed anywhere  in  the  State.  Eli  M.  Rapp, 
the  county  superintendent  of  sch  lols,  is 
responsible  for  this  change.  He  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  rural 
schools  in  1896  and  immediately  be^an 
to  preach  the  doctrine  that  the  tanner's 
boy  and  girl  ought  to  be  trained  for  the 
farm  and  not  away  from  it.  This  teach- 
ing sounded  good  to  the  farmers  and 
they  re-elected  him  three  years  later  and 
have  continued  to  re-elect  him  each  third 
year. 

Mr.  Rapp  began  his  work  by  introduc- 
ing a  three-grade  organization  in  each 
township,  which  marked  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  one-teacher  schools  in  the 
county.  Nearly  12,000  diplomas  have 
been  issued  and  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  securing  them  have  attended 
higher  institutions  oi  learning.  Another 
progressive  move  was  the  organization  of 
township  high  schools,  of  which  there 
are  now  eleven  in  the  county. 

Supt.  Rapp  found  that  the  pupils  had 
few  books  to  read  and  inaugurated  a 
free  traveling  library  plan.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  establish  libraries  in  the  county 
schools  ;  there  are  more  than  four  hun- 
dred of  these  libraries  now. 

The  teachers  naturally  followed  the 
lead  of  the  superintendent  and  began  to 
get  awake.  A  pedagogic  traveling  li- 
brary was  established,  the  teachers  were 
organized,  higher  salaries  were  - 
and  the  terms  lengthened.  The  teachers 
were  given  more  work  to  do.  but  were 
satisfied,  for  they  were  paid  more  money 
for  doing  it.  As  a  result,  ot  course,  the 
country  boys  ami  girls  receive. 1 
better  education  than  before. 

In   the   meantime,  the     superintendent 
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was  busy  making  the  school  building's 
and  grounds  more  attractive.  The  schools 
were  encouraged  to  provide  playgrounds 
and  the  directors  were  taken  to  task 
when  they  permitted  unsanitary  and  un- 
sightly conditions  to  exist,  being  asked : 

"Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  dic- 
tionaries? N.  B.  Dictionaries  over  ten 
years  old  are  out  of  date. 

"Is  the  play  of  the  children  properly 
directed?  N.  B.  Country  children  should 
play  more." 

Self-grading  certificates  of  success,  as 
they  are  called,  issued  to  all  the  teachers, 
constitute  a  novel  feature  of  Air.  Rapp's 
plan.  "Can  you  give  yourself  100  per 
cent.?"  this  card  reads,  and  presents  a 
list  of  qualifications,  allowing  20  per 
cent,  for  personality,  15  per  cent,  for 
scholarship  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of 
the  card  the  teacher  is  advised  that  in 
case  she  finds  that  she  falls  below  fifty 
she  should  quit  teaching  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  and  the  State  and  for  her 
own  sake. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
Superintendent  Rapp  has  endeavored  to 
improve  the  rural  schools  of  the  county, 
but  none  has  aroused  as  much  interest 
as  the  Boys'  Agricultural  Club  and  the 
Girls'  Domestic  Science  Club.  All  over 
Berks  County  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
found  wearing  the  emblems  of  these  two 
organizations,  one  reading  "Boys'  Agri- 
cultural Club  of  Berks  County,"  with  the 
words  "Better  Farming"  in  the  center, 
and  the  other  "Girls'  Domestic  Science 
Club  of  Berks  County,"  surrounding  the 
motto  "Better  Housekeeping."  Each 
year  these  clubs  have  an  exhibition  at 
Reading  which  is  a  miniature  county  fair. 
The  boys  show  vegetables,  field  crops 
and  poultry  in  prize  contests,  while  the 
girls  display  dainty  products  of  the 
needle  as  well  as  bread,  pies  .and  other 
articles. 

One  effect  of  these  contests  has  been 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  parents 
in  better  farming  methods  and  to  in- 
crease their  respect  for  the  rural  school 
and  for  agricultural  trailing  in  general. 
In  some  instances     the     bovs  have  been 


able  to  grow  better  crops  than  their  fa- 
thers ever  have  produced.  Moreover. 
the  farmers  and  their  boys  have  been 
brought  into  closer  relationship  and  have 
come  to  understand  each  other  better. 
— E.  I.  Farrinzton. 


German  One  day,  thirty-odd  years  ago, 
Thrift  a  number  of  German  mechan- 
ics, artisans  and  shopmen  threw 
up  their  jobs  in  Cincinnati  and  moved 
their  families  out  to  Kansas.  It  took 
nearly  every  dollar  they  had  to  make  the 
move,  and  when  they  had  established 
themselves  on  government  claims  in 
Ford  county  they  were  left  almost  broke. 
The  colony  settled  mostly  around  Wind- 
horst, fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Spear- 
ville.  Those  thrifty  German  factory 
hands  and  shopmen  freed  themselves 
from  the  slavery  of  working  for  wages 
and  today  they  are  the  richest  farmers 
in  the  Kansas  wheat  belt. 

It  was  a  struggle.  It  took  pluck.  But 
they  had  the  pluck;  they  had  the  land 
that  would  bring  results ;  and  "the  settle- 
ment," as  the  country  settled  by  these 
Cincinnati  Teutons  is  known,  is  the 
richest  community  in  the  Arkansas  valley 

Among  these  Cincinnati  shop  hands 
were  Joe  Pientner  and  his  kinsmen.  Pep- 
percorn and  Klinke.  In  those  hard  days 
when  even  the  slightest  crop  failure 
meant  real  disaster,  Pientner  and  his 
kinsmen  took  turn  about  working  the 
fields  while  the  others  went  to  Dodge 
City  and  worked  for  wages  in  the  Si 
Fe  shops  and  roundhouse. 

Today  Joe     Pientner     owns     eig 
quarter  sections  in  the  Windhorst  im 
borhood,  nearly  3000  acres  of  land.  "And 
there  isn't     a     quarter  worth  less     I 
$6000."  declared  a  Spearville  real  e<:ate 
man.     Pientner  is  worth  something 
$130,000:  Peppercorn     and     Klinke 
worth  nearly  as  much.     Henry  Knobler. 
another  German  of  the  Windhorst  settle- 
ment is  worth  $100,000. 

These  wheat  growers  of  Ford  C 
are  mighty  independent  folks.  sa>  s  F 
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Henney.  Last  year  was  generally  a 
"poor"  year,  and  yet  they  were  able  to 
bin  their  wheat,  hold  it  all  winter  and 
are  now  hauling-  it  to  market  at  $1.04  to 
$1.05  a  bushel. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Union  Shall  we  encourage  union  work? 
Work  That  depends  upon  who  is  to  be 
united  and  what  work  is  to  be 
accomplished.  If  it  means  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  full  Gospel  religion,  and  those 
who  unite  in  its  support  are  sincere  in 
their  efforts,  encourage  it.  If  it  means 
keeping  still  on  any  or  many  Bible  doc- 
trines so  that  there  may  be  no  jar  in  the 
work,  beware.  If  it  means  co-operation 
with  unbelievers,  such  as  universalists, 
unitarians,  "latter  day  saints,"  etc.,  de- 
nounce it.  We  have  heard  much  about 
the  unequal  yoke  in  the  marriage  relation, 
business  associations,  etc.,  but  little  has 
been  said  about  the  unequal  yoke  with 
unbelievers  in  so-called  Christian  work. 
The  first  essential  in  real  Christian  union 
is  union  with  Christ.  There  can  be  no 
real  union  with  Christ  and  in  Christ  ex- 
cept through  an  acceptance  of  Him  as 
our  Saviour,  of  His  blood  as  the  atone- 
ment of  our  sins  and  of  His  whole  Gos- 
pel as  our  rule  of  life. — Gospel  Herald 
(Menno.nitc). 

Facing  The  brainiest  men  of  our  times 
a  Crisis  are  debating  the  question 
whether  or  not  our  civilization 
is  in  peril.  Every  Christian  patriot  is 
feeling  anxious.  Will  America  be  able  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  rapid  changes 
pressing  upon  it?  Ferrero,  the  greatest 
living  historian,  whose  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  the  most  ponular  work 
of  the  kind  since  Gibbon,  says :  "America 
is  passing  through  a  period  very  similar 
to  that  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire."  The 
French  writer  Rene  L'Gerhard  says : 
"In  tending  toward  a  level  our  civiliza- 
tion  tends  toward   universal   mediocrity. 


Religion,  while  preserving  a  considerable 

intellectual  power,  has  lost  much  of  its 
social  influence  and,  consequently,  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  guardian  of  moral  order 
and  tradition.  Marie  Corelli,  an  English 
novelist  of  wide  observation,  says:  'Tt 
needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  and  no  special 
intuition  to  see  that  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  some  tremendous  change  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race.  Everything 
points  to  it — our  tottering  creeds,  our 
fluctuating  standards  of  men  and  mor- 
als." 

Here  are  three  witnesses  giving  - 
testimony  as  to  present-day  tendencies 
and  to  an  imperative  demand  for  a  vital, 
national  religious  life.  These  writers 
are  of  different  nations,  influenced  in 
part  by  dissimilar  schools  of  thought,  ye' 
their  conclusions  coincide.  Educal 
statesmen,  and  men  of  affairs  admit  that 
our  country  is  facing  a  crisis. 

As  Christians  we  believe  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  solvent  of  ■  ur 
pressing  problems.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  churches  ii 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  pew  ;  the  workers 
in  our  Sunday  schools,  get  away  from 
petty  bigotry,  denominational  pri 
boast  of  past  achievements,  and  face 
seriously  and  unitedly,  the  present  situa- 
tion? The  Church  and  the  Roman  E 
pire  failed  to  evangelize  the  northern 
barbarians  that  invaded  it.  Will  our 
country  make  Rome's  mistake?  Will  we 
fail  to  reach  the  foreigners  and  their 
children  until  they  take  possession  of  the 
homeland  ? — Heidelberg  Teacher. 

Luther's  Famous  We  give  below  Lu- 
Letter  to  ther's   letter   to   Cha 

Charles  V.  V,  the  original  of  « 

was     purchased     by    J 
Pierpont  Morgan  for  $25,000  and.  1 
his  characterstic  generosity,  pre.-. 
Emperor  William.     That  letter  will  rind 
a  permanent   home     in     Luther  Hall  at 
Wittenberg  and  will  there     be     encased 
and  placed  on  a  costly  pedestal  fai 
by  the  Emperor  where  it  will  be  on  i  \ 
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hibition.  Many  other  letters  of  Luther 
are  to  be  seen  in  that  historic  Luther- 
house ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  none  will  attract  more  attention  than 
this  famous  letter,  which  Emperor 
Charles  never  saw  because  no  one  dared 
to  hand  it  to  him. 

January  15,  1520. 

Grace  and  peace  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  Doubtless  every  one  marvels, 
most  gracious  Emperor,  that  I  presume 
to  write  your  Imperial  Majesty.  F01 
what  is  so  unusual  as  that  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  meanest  of  men  ?  But 
who  ever  can  estimate  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  which  so  inti- 
mately concerns  the  divine  verities,  will 
not  wonder. 

For,  if  it  be  worthy  of  being  brought 
before  the  throne  of  His  Majesty,  how 
much  more  before  that  of  an  earthly- 
prince  ;  for  even  as  earthly  princes  are 
an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  so  it  becomes 
them  to  follow  their  great  example,  viz., 
to  look  from  their  heights  upon  the  low- 
ly of  earth,  and  "raise  the  poor  out  of 
the  dust  and  lift  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill.". 

Therefore,  I,  poor,  miserable  creature, 
throw  myself  at  your  Imperial  Majesty's 
feet  as  the  most  unworthy  being  who 
ever  brought  forward  a  matter  of  such 
importance. 

'  Several  small  books  I  wrote  drew 
down  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many  great 
people,  'instead  of  their  gratitude  which 
1  merit:  (1)  Because  against  my  will  I 
desire  to  write  anything,  had  not  my  op- 
ponents, through  guile  and  force,  com- 
pelled me  to  do  so.  For  I  wish  I  could 
have  remained  hidden  in  my  corner.  [2) 
As  my  conscience  and  many  pious  people 
can  testify,  1  only  brought  forward  the 
gospel  in  opposition  to  the  illusions  or 
delusions  of  human  traditions.  And  for 
so  doing,  I  have  suffered  for  three. years, 
without  cessation,  all  the  malice  which 
my  adversaries  could  heap  upon  me.  It 
was  of  no  avail  that  I  pled  for  mercj 
and  promised  henceforth  to  be  silent.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  my  efforts  after 


peace,  and  my  urgent  request  to  be  bet- 
ter instructed  was  not  listened  to. 

The  one  thing  they  inssted  upon  was, 
that  I  with  the  whole  gospel  should  be 
extinguished.  Therefore  seeing  all  my 
labor  lost,  I  appealed  to  the  exajmple  of 
St.  Athanasius,  to  see  if  perhaps  God 
might  not,  through  your  Imperial  .Majes- 
ty, support  His  cause.  Hence,  O  lord, 
prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  I  fall 
humbly  at  your  Serene  Majesty's  feet, 
begging  you  will  not  take  me,  but  the 
cause  of  the  divine  truth  (for  which 
cause  only  God  has  put  the  sword  into 
your  hand)  under  the  shadow  of  your 
wings,  protecting  me  till  I  have  either 
won  or  lost  the  cause. 

Should  I  then  be  declared  a  heretic  I 
ask  for  no  protection,  and  only  plead 
that  neither  the  truth  nor  the  lie  be  con- 
demned unheard.  For  this  is  only  due  to 
your  Imperial  throne.  This  will  adorn 
your  Majesty's  empire!  It  will  conse- 
crate your  century,  and  cause  its  memory 
never  to  be  forgotten,  if  your  Sacred 
Majesty  do  not  permit  the  wicked  to 
swallow  up  him  who  is  holier  than  they, 
nor  let  men,  as  the  prophet  says,  "be- 
come as  the  fishes  of  the  sea — as  the 
creeping  things  that  have  no  ruler  over 
them." 

I  herewith  commend  myself  to  you. 
hoping  for  all  that  is  good  from  your 
Sacred  Majesty,  whom  may  the  Lord 
Jesus  preserve  to  us  and  highly  exalt  to 
the  everlasting  honor  oi  His  gospel. 
Amen.  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  devoted 
servant. 

Martin  Ll-tiier. 
Wittenberg. 

Bethlehem  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  the  one 
Keli^iousand  historic  city  in  the  land  in 
Commercial  which  religion,  combined 
with  art  and  culture,  las 
been  able  to  fight  off  the  claims  of  com- 
mercalism  for  supremacy.  Even  duri 
the  period  when  it  was  the  C<  int 

oi  railway  operations  along  the  line  f 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  banking  in- 
stitution of  that  corporation  was  situated 
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in  South  Bethlehem,  the  triple  town  re- 
mained essentially  a  city  of  homes,  of 
quietude,  piety  and  peace.    • 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  enlarged 
Bethlehem  Steel  corporation,  and  its  con- 
trol by  Mr.  Gustave  Schwab,  and  the  up- 
building- of  numerous  ancillary  institu- 
tions stretching-  far  out  into  the  country, 
and  attracting  labor  in  large  quantities 
from  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  picture  is 
now  presented  of  the  old  and  the  new,  of 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  life,  of 
devotion  to  the  peculiar  ways  of  an  an- 
cestry and  of  a  wide  cosmopolitanism, 
running  a  race,  neck  by  neck,  for  the 
control  of  the  larger  city  and  its  senti- 
ment. 

When  Muhlenberg  rode  into  Bethle- 
hem on  horseback  on  the  17th  day  ot 
August,  1750,  and  met  Conrad  YYeiser 
there  with  his  trusty  companions,  and 
was  invited  "to  coffee"  by  Bishop  Kam- 
merhof,  he  remarked  that  the  town  was 
already  in  that  day  consisting  of  various 
great  and  massive  buildings  for  church 
and  community  use,  and  that  there  were 
a  large  number  of  adults  and  children 
composing  its  population.  He  pictured 
the  region  as  a  very  pleasant  one  to  the 
eye :  "On  the  one  side  flows  a  broad 
stream  named  the  Lehigh,  and  on  the 
other  side  there  is  a  country  district 
which  rjses  upward  step-wise  to  high 
mountains." 

It  was  in  December,  1740.  when  a 
small  party  of  -Moravians  came  to  the  site 
of  Bethlehem  on  a  purchase  of  rive  hun- 
dred acres  from  William  Allen.  The 
first  house  was  finished  in  the  spring  of 
174 1,  and  had  a  peak  gable  and  project- 
ing roof.  It  remained  standing  until 
1823.  Zinzendorf  arrived  in  Bethlehem 
in  174 1  in  time  to  keep  the  first  festival 
of  Christmas  with  the  little  band  in  the 
first  house.  We  still  have  the  records 
of  the  trips  made  between  Philadelphia 
and  Bethlehem  on  horse  and  on  foot  by 
numbers  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  Bethlehem  community  was  not  a 
community  of  property  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, but  of  labor.  The  congregation 
had  but  one  store  for  many  years,  at  the 


corner  of  Main  and  Market  streets.  The 
Crown  Inn  was  the  first  tavern,  built  two 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  town  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Lehigh.  The  Sun 
Inn,  built  in  1758,  belonged  to  the  con- 
gregation until  1848. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
young  ladies'  seminary  became  a  gen 
military  hospital,  and  the  town  was  ris- 
ked by  Washington  and  other  patr 
General  Lafayette,  after  being  routed  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  brought 
to- Bethlehem  and  was  nursed  to  recov- 
ery. In  the  sisters'  house  the  banner  of 
Count  Pulaskie  was  embroidered. 

Lp  to  1844  the  Moravian  congregation 
refused  to  sell  any  of  their  land  to  per- 
sons outside  of  their  own  number.  But 
those  good  old  days  have  long  since  gone 
by.  The  modern  economical  value  of 
Bethlehem  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  both 
a  Philadelphia  and  a  Xew  York  town, 
being  the  terminus  of  the  Xorth  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  connecting  amid  a 
most  thriving  territory  and  population, 
with  Philadelphia,  and  connecting  with 
Xew  York  through  both  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  the  Xew  Jersey  Central  Rail- 
roads. Lying  close  to  the  famous  zinc 
mines  of  Friedensviile.  being  in  close 
contact  with  both  the  coal  and  the  iron 
regions,  it  has  become  a  great  manufac- 
turing center.— 77;l\  Lutheran. 

Jahnand  It  was  the  suffering  0f  his 

Gymnastics      fatherland      that     inspired 

Frederick      Ludwlg      J 
for  the  task  of  building  up  the  physique 
of  his  countrymen. 

Restless,  aggressive  and  untiring, 
bent  his  energies  to  this  one  awn  by 
writing,   his   teaching  is     \ 

Me  seized  at  once  upon  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the   physical   training    I 
force  in     the  remodeling  0:' 
from  the  opening  oi  his  first  Turnplal 
i8rr,  until     a     jealous  governm< 
him  in  prison  ten  years  later.     The  very 
badge  adopted    by     the     gymnasts   ■     - 
composed     of     figures   repre>cn 
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dates  of  turning  points  in  German  his- 
tory. In  the  war  of  liberation  the  loyal 
turners  were  the  first  men  to' rise  to  the 
call  and  Jahn,  the  leader,  led  a  troop  ot 
cavalry  recruited  by  himself.  Here  was 
the  man  and  the  occasion.  Jahn  was 
honored  by  the  University  of  Jena  for 
services  to  the  fatherland  in  time  of  need 
and  his  disciples  were  in  the  crest  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  reawakened  national  feel- 
ing. 

Societies  sprang  up  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  under  the  leadership  of  his  pu- 
pils, and  yet,  lest  the  path  of  the  reform- 
er should  be  too  easy,  the  success  and 
growing  power  of  these  gymnastic  so- 
cieties so  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  up- 
stable  government  that  Jahn  was  cast 
into  prison  on  the  false  accusation  of 
treasonable  associations  and  spent  the 
declinig  years  of  his  useful  life  in  bitter- 
ness and  disappointment. 

His  banishment,  however,  did  not  stop 
the  movement,  and  for  one  turner  there 
arose  ten  until  now  Turngemeinden  are 
found  wherever  immigration  has  carried 
the  German  people.  Fifteen  thousand 
followed  the  colors  in  1871,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  the  new  empire  turning 
has  flourished  as  never  before,  this  time 
with  the  approval  of  the  state,  and  the 
energies  of  the  societies  have  been  turned 
from  politics  to  playgrounds  and  from 
socialism  to  schools,  while  in  Freiburg, 
over  Father  Jahn's  grave  his  grateful 
followers  have  built,  as  his  mausoleum 
and  as  a  shrine  for  the  inspiration  of  fu- 
ture generations,  a  museum  to  guard  sa- 
cred the  collected  relics  of  this  great  re- 
former, and  a  memorial  gymnasium  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  which  he  gave 
his  life.— R.  T.  McKenzie. 


>? 


The  Legend  of  The  unveiling  of  a 
Barbara  FrietcMe  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Barbara 
Frietchie  at  Frederick.  Mr.,  reminds 
the  Democrat  of  the  fact  that  the  inspired 
pen  of  a  genius  may  sometimes  make  a 
heroine  out  of  a  woman  who  never  did 


anything  out  oT  the  ordinary.  We  are  a!l 
familiar  with  the  beautiful  poem  of  the 
good  old  Quaker  poet  Whittier  about 
Barbara  Frietchie,  who  was  said  to  have 
waved  the  Union  flag  in  the  very  face  oi 
Stonewall  Jackson  as  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  Confederate  troops  through 
the  streets  of  Frederick,  and  how  Bar- 
bara was  alleged  to  have  said : 
"  'Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  hca  I, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,'  she  said." 

That's  a  very  prety  sentiment  and  in 
our  mind's  eye  we  can  see  the  loyal  old 
woman  leaning  out  of  the  second-story 
window  of  her  cottage  hurling  defiance 
at  the  rebel  chieftain.  It's  very  pretty, 
we  say,  but  unfortunately  it  is  for  the 
most  part  fiction.  There  was  some  basis 
for  the  poem,  but  the  story  was  related 
to  the  poet  by  some  one  who  was  pres- 
ent when  the  rebel  troops  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Frederick,  but  who 
had  a  most  lively  imagination  and  told 
the  story  as  he  might  have  wished  tfi2 
incident  to  have  happened.  The  poem, 
of  course,  loses  none  of  its  charm  even 
though  the  iconoclasts  have  shattered,  :  1 
a  great  degree,  one  of  the  idols  of  our 
childhood  days.  It  may  not  be  out  ot 
place  for  the  Democrat  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  Barbara  Frietchie.  Barbara 
Frietchie  was  a  loyalist  won. an  who  had 
been  loyal  to  the  Union  all  her  life.  S 
had  in  her  little  cottage  at  Frederick  a 
flag  fastened  in  one  window  of  her  house 
and  it  had  been  there  all  through  the 
war,  up  to  the  time  of  Jackson's  ma^ch 
through  the  city  streets,  and  so  far  from 
being  waved  by  the  ancient  woman. 
was  then  past  ninety,  it  simply  hung 
where  it  had  hung  for  a  lone:  time  and 
where  it  was  hanging  even  until  re- 
cently. 

Jackson  himself  did   not   move  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  through  the  priiw 
street  and  past  the   Frietchie  house,  but 
personally  left  his  command,  made  a  de- 
tour through  the  street  to  call  on  a  friend 
and  rejoined  his  command  just  in   fi 
of  the  house,  and  seeing  the  flag   as 
whose  it  was  and  was  told   that 
that  oi  an  old  woman,  so  he  said     "All 
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right,  let  her  alone" — and  the  natives  to 
this  day  boast  of  it  not  as  a  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  the  woman  but  on  the  as- 
sumption, as  one  of  them  said  not  long 
ago  to  a  newspaper  reporter,  that  "'a 
Southern  gentleman  never  fires  on  a 
woman." 

Out  of  that  small  materal  Whittier 
made  a  lyric  that  is  one  of  the  treasures 
of  American  literature  and  that  is  con- 
fessed by  the  best  British  critics  to  rank- 
foremost  in  the  whole  range  of  lyrics  in 
our  language.  She  remains  the  first  citi- 
zen of  Frederick  forever. — Allentown 
Democrat. 


Modern  Language  I  came  here  from  Min- 
Teaching  neapolis  to  attend  the 

"National  Educational 
Association"  and  was  honored  by  being- 
invited  to  speak  on  the  "three  language 
education"  before  the  "Modern  Lan- 
guage Association"  branch.  My  speech 
was  well  received  as  you  see  from  the 
enclosed  slippings.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing I  spoke  before  the  "Swedish  Sing- 
ers Union"  concert  in  the  colliseum  fol- 
lowing Governor  Eberhard.  on  the  need 
of  agitation  that  large  classes  may  be 
formed  in  September,  when  for  the  first 
time  Scandinavian  classes  will  be  organ- 
ized in  the  Chicago  schools.  Modern 
Languages  in  the  graded  public  schools 
is  a  popular  theme  in  most  states,  buz 
alas,  little  is  done  in  great  old  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Keystone  State  of  "Germania" 
in  America.  I  met  at  the  N.  E.  A.  super- 
intendents of  states,  principals  of  high 
schools  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  found  our  cause  was  growing.  (Dr.) 
J.  N.  Lenker,  Chicago.  111. 

''Americans,  according  to  Dr.  J.  X. 
Lenker,  of  Minneapolis,  are  the  best  Lin 
guists  in  the  world.  He  advanced  his 
theory  yesterday  morning  at  the  Modern 
Language  Round  Table  Conference  held 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 

"Twenty  of     the  twenty-nine  million 


immigrants  who  have  come  to  our 
shores,"  said  Dr.  Lenker,  "learned  Eng- 
lish after  their  arrival.  Their  children 
will  be  equally  good  linguists  if  they  are 
taught  by  the  methods  by  which  the  pa- 
rents acquired  a  new  language — that  is, 
by  the  correct  natural  method.  If  you 
would  learn  a  foreign  language,  talk  it. 
"We  should  raise  our  standard  to  a 
three  language  education;  English,  the 
language  of  the  nation;  the  language  oi 
the  home  or  the  immigrant  settlement, 
regardless  of  what  it  may  be,  and. the 
language  of  most  profit  to  the  cultural 
and  business  interests  of  the  child  in 
later  life." — Chicago  '■ . 


>? 


The  Mort-  Lippincott's  for  August  has 
gage  Eank  an  article  on  "The  Mortgage 
Earm"  which  shows  that  the 
need  of  a  large  investment  in  farm  m  .- 
gages  is  evident  and  that  the  instituti  >n 
of  the  mortgage  bank  must  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country.     It  says  : 

"The  mortgage  bank  is  well  known  in 
every    country   of   western    Europe.      In 
Germany  there  are  36  mortgage  bank-, 
wim   capital   of   $170,563,000   and   o      - 
bined    reserves    of    $66,711,400.      These 
banks  have  $2,648,000,000  in  bonds.     I  H 
this    amount    $1,571,000,000    are    4   per 
cent,  bonds  and  $977,000,000  are  3J  2  and 
3T4   per  cent,  bonds.     By   standardizing 
the   farm   mortgage,   the  German   mort- 
gage banks  have  been  able  to  sell  their 
bonds  on  better  terms  than  the  American 
railroads  can  obtain  for  their  first  mort- 
gage    securities.     The     mortgage     ban's 
gathers  together  thousands  oi  individual 
farm   loans,   consolidates   them   into 
aggregate  security,  and  upon  this  secur 
ity  issued  a  standard  bond.     In  ....  . 
to  the  security  oi  the  mortgages,  I 
is  the  capital  and  accumulated  earnings 
of  the  bank.     The  same  institution, 
though  less  highly  developed,   is    found 
in  France,     Russia.  Austria.     Italy  an  I 
more   recently,  in  Great   Britain.     Fi 
the  standpoint  of  the  borrower,  the  mort- 
gage offers  great  advantage.  .    .    .    i 
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mortgage  banking  in  the  United  States 
has  been  attempted  in  the  past  with  dis- 
astrous results.  .  .  .  As  a  result  of  these 
unfortunate  experiences,  mortgage  bank- 
ins:  fell  into  serious  discredit,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  interest  in  the  subject 
has  been  revived.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation's  prosperity, 
and  in  order  to  place  within  the  invest- 
or's reach  the  soundest  of  all  securities, 
this  institution  which  has  been  prefected 
in  Europe  shall  be     speedily  introduced 

into  the  United  States." 

• 

These  lines  are  an  added  evidence  thai 
the  Germans  are  #the  world's  school 
teachers  today.  The  suggestion  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  merits  the  most 
careful  consideration. — Editor. 


the  Tiger  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  was 
Unchaining  settled,  populated,  developed 
and  is  now  daminated  by 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  by  men  and  wo- 
men who  believed  in  and  labored  for 
Christianity.  That  a  different  spirit  is 
also  at  work  in  this  community  at  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  shown  by  the  following 
incident.  The  propritor  and  editor  of 
The  Pexx  Germania  recently  called  at 
the  Socialist  headquarters  at  Allentown. 
Pa.,  and  asked  for  a  particular  copy  of  a 
Socialist  publication.  This  was  in  due 
time  forwarded  by  mail,  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  a  paper  not  called  for  at  all, 
whose  publication  was  not  even  known 
to  the  writer.  The  latter  is  a  four  page 
sheet  saturated  with  atheistic  teaching. 
We  quote  the  following,  appearing  un- 
signed and,  therefore,  editorially. 

''Any  person  who,  in  spite  of  the  proof 
of  the  Titanic  disaster,  where  over  1000 
people  prayed  to  God  for  help,  but  were 
drowned  like  rats  or  kittens,  recent 
floods,  etc.  ,and  the -electrocution  of  Rev. 
Richeson,  .a  supposed  special  representa- 
tive of  God,  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
still  believes  in  or  teaches  that  there  is 
a  God.  is  either  a  fool,  demented  or  a 
nave. 

We  confess  that  we  are  pained  at  the 


dissemination  of  such  literature.  Pres- 
ent day  human  society  is  bad  enough  in 
spite  of  the  restraining  influences  of  re- 
ligion. What  it  would  be  without,  who 
can  tell?  Can  Socialists  afford  to  dis- 
seminate such  atheistic  literature  and 
thus  labor  for  the  unchaining  of  the  tigei 
in  humanity's  midst? 


Are  We  Anglo-  ''Americana"     for     Ma> 
Saxori  contains  the     speech  de- 

livered by  Thomas  S 
Lohergan  on  "The  Irish  Chapter  in 
American  History"  before  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  January?  1912, 
in  New  York  City.  In  the  concluding 
paragraphs  the  speaker  said:  "No 
American  writer  of  distinction  has  yet 
done  justice  to  the  Irish  element  in  these 
United  States.  American  historians  and 
biographers,  so  far,  have  given  verylirtle 
credit  to  the  Irish.  They  have  exagger- 
ated their  faults  and  minimized  their 
virtues.  My  indictment  against  them  is 
as  much  for  sins  of  commission  as  for 
sins  of  omission.  Our  American  school 
histories  will  bear  testimony  to  that  fact. 
The  Irish  do  not  desire  to  take  a  jot  01 
tittle  from  the  achievements  of  any  other 
race  in  our  cosmopolitan  population,  but 
they  do  demand  and  deserve  to  get  cred- 
it where  credit  is  due. 

''The   Irish  in  America  have  contrib- 
uted more  than  their  share  to  the  inde- 
pendence, the  upbuilding  and  preserva- 
tion of  this  republic.     They  demand  only 
a  fair  held  and  no  favor.     They  glory  in 
the  panoplv  of  American  citizenship,  and 
fully   appreciate   the   civil   and    religious 
liberty  which     they     enjoy.     They   have 
never  been  found  wanting  in  their  df 
tion    to    American    institutions,    bee 
they  recognize  to  the  full,  tha!  this 
try  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter  an  asylum  for  the  poor  e\ 
oi    Erin    and    that    America    still    spells 
opportunity." 

The    reader    can    substitute    the    word 
German  Cor     Irish   and  -rge  the 

speaker  makes  will  be  equally  true.  The 
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speaker  said  also:  "Fully  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  ..olay. 
are  of  Irish  and  German  blood,  yet  we 
are  frequently  told  that  we  are  "Anglo- 
Saxons"  and  that  England  13  our  "moth- 
er country."  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
are  no  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  we  are 
Hindoos.  Europe,  not  England  is  the 
mother  country  of  America.  This  com- 
pound word,  "Anglo-Saxon"  is  entirely 
misleading.  The  true  American  type  is 
not  a  hvbrid  Anglo-Saxon,  but  a  thor- 
oughbred Celtic-Teutonic  race  as  our 
language,  our  physique  and  our  versatile 
genius  prove." 

Practical  Dr.  Brumbaugh  has  deter- 
Education  mined  to  make  use  of  the 
schools  as  far  as  possible  to 
secure  positions  in  various  capacities  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  had  any  special  training 
whatever.  Those  who  have  special  pro- 
ficiency in  any  direction  are  to  have  cer- 
tificates to  that  effect,  and.  failing  these, 
exceptional  merit  of  a  general  sort  is  to 
have  some  sort  of  official  recognition. 
This  is  to  guide  employers  in  securing 
help. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  to  make 
this  much  more  than  a  stepping  stone, 
because  we  teach  so  little  in  the  schools 
that  is  practical,  save  in  the  Commercial 
.  High  Schools.  In  Germany  they  do 
these  things  much  better.  Almost  every 
child  gets  some  sort  of  training  in  the 
schools,  and  all  who  want  may  have  a 
high  degree  of  technical  education.  The 
German  employer  always  sends  to  the 
school  authorities  when  he  wants  help. 
The  school  boards  take  their  duties  seri- 
ously and  are  practically  the  only  labor 
agencies  of  the  country.  They  look  after 
the  individual  with  the  great  idea  of 
helping  the  nation.  It  is  such  methods 
as  this  which  have  in  forty  years  raised 
Germany  from  an  agricultural  to  a  man- 
ufacturing nation  which  leads  all  Eu- 
rope. 

By  and  by  we  shall  do  the  same  thing. 


though  possibly  in  a  slightly  different 
way.  For  the  present  it  is  most 
satisfactory  that  Dr.  Brumbaugh  is  to 
make  the  effort  at  conserving  such  merit 
as  is  developed  by  our  school  system. — 
Exchange. 


German  Monthly    We  clip  the  following 
Discontinued  from  Rundschau  czeei- 

er  IV el  ten  for  July.  It 
does  not  speak  well  for  German-speaking 
citizens  that  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
continue a  live  monthly  such  as  the 
Rundschau  has  been.  We  wish  success 
to  the  undertaking.- — Editor. 

For  practical  and  editorial  reasons  the 
managers  of  the  Yiereck  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Rundschau 
Zweier  Welten,  have  determined  to  pub- 
lish their  magazine  henceforth  in  Eng- 
lish,  in  combination  with  The  Interna- 
tional, published  by  the  Moods  Publish- 
ing Company.  We  shall  still  make  a 
special  appeal  to  the  German-speaking 
element  of  our  population,  but  our  : 
will  be  considerably  broadened  by  the 
change. 

A  vote  taken  amorfg  our  readers  some 
months  ago  clearly   established  the   fact 
that  one-half  preferred   English  to  Ge- 
man.     The     overwhelming  majority     of 
those  who  prefer  the  magazine  as  it  is 
published  at  present,  pledged  themselves 
to  support     our     publication  no  matter 
whether  it  was  published  in  English  or 
in  German,  as  long  as  our  policy  remains 
the  same.     Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer.  Pr  si 
of  the  German  American  National  Alli- 
ance, and  Theodore  Sutro.  President 
the  United  German  Societies  of  1 
oi  New   York,  both  approve  oi  our  de- 
termination. 

The  change     of     language       r« 
volved    is    by    no    means  unprecedenl 
"Fuck"  was  originally  a  German  week- 
ly.     Its   German   edition    was.   howe1 
absorbed  by  its  English  offspring.  "Les- 
lie's Weekly*'  published  a  German  edit 
which  was  likewise  eventually  cons 
dated  with  its  English        nesake." 

"Die  Rundschau  Zweier  Welten  \ 
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kein  ui^erhaltungsblatt  sein.  VVir  waren 
tins  bewusst,  cine  Kultttraufgabe  zu  hab- 
en.  Wir  haben  aber  bei  den  breiten 
Volks-masse  nicht  die  Untersttitzung  ge- 
funden,  die  wir  brauchen,  urn  unser  Blatt 
dauernd  auf  seiner  jetzigen  Hohe  zu 
hapten.  Wir  bezweifeln  nicht,  dass  es 
genug  gebildete  Deutsche  in  Amerika 
gibt,  um  ein  vornehmes  Blatt  wie  die 
Rundschau  mit  der  Zeit-auf  eine  sell^t- 
erhaltende  Grundlage  zu  bringen.  Diese 
aber  unter  den  neunzig  Millionen,  die 
dieses  Land  bevolkern,  herauszufinden, 
ist  eine  so  schierige  und  kostspielige 
Aufgabe.  dass  wir  den  Yersuch  schliess- 
lich  aufgeben  mussteii.  Lokalblatter, 
Tageszeitungen,  Wochenschriften,  die 
ihr  begrenztes  Feld  intensiv  bearbeiten, 
mogen  vielleicht  gedeihen ;  ein  Blatt,  das 
nationale  Yerbreitung  sucht,  hat  ohne 
setarke  finanzielle  Untersttitzung  keine 
Zukunft,  solange  es  in  deutscher  Sprache 
erscheint. 

Oekonomische  Grtinde  sind  jedoch  nur 
zum  Teil  fur  unseren  Sprachwechsel  ver- 
antwortlich.  Unser  Hauptbeweggrund 
ist  der  Wunsch,  dem  Deutschtum  in  er- 
folgreicher  Weise  zu  dienen.  Wir  hof- 
fen  dabei  auf  die  Untersttitzung  der 
deutschamerikanischen  Presse,  die  der 
Rundschau,  solange  sie  in  deutscher 
Sprache  erschien,  nur  in  beschrankteni 
Masse  zu  Teil  ward.  Statt  tins  eine 
helfende  Hand  entgegenzustrecken,  hab- 
en  die  Besitzer  grosser  taglicher  Zeit- 
ungen,  mit  wenigen  rtihmlichen  Aus- 
nahmen,  alles  getan.  um  unseren  Kampf 
zu  erschweren.  Die  betreffenden  Man- 
hen  waren  beschrankt  genug,  in  tins  ein 
Konkurrenzunternehmen  zu  erblicken, 
anstatt  eines  Mitkampfers." 


Music  in  Cum-  The  Cumberland  valley 
berland  Vallev  has  always  been  noted 
as  a  musical  section. 
There  is  not  a  town  in  the  valley  of  any 
consequence  that  does  not  have  in  its 
history  something  about  its  band.  The 
town  band  may  have  run  out  in  the  more 
"progressive"  communities,  but  it  is  i 
tradition   that  bids    fair   to   cline   to   the 


Cumberland  valley  for  generations  to 
come.  Only  last  week  an  application  was 
made  for  the  charter  for  the  famous 
"Singer"  band  of  Mechanicsburg,  which 
has  been  in  continuous  existence  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  whose  fame 
is  not  confined  to  this  section  of  coun- 
try. Persons  who  have  gone  to  the 
Grangers'  picnic  since  its  start  have  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  to  this  band.  It  i^ 
vigorous  and  bids  fair  to  survive  suc- 
cessfully for  manv  years. 

In  Carlisle  the  Eighth  Regiment  Band 
has  been  known  as  a  splendid  organiza- 
tion for  years.     It  still  flourishes. 

In  Newville  there  is  staying-  at  this 
time,  and  until  he  regains  his  health. 
Paris  W.  Chambers,  whose  corne:  solos 
have  charmed  the  lovers  of  good  music 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Professor 
Chambers  is  pleasing  the  people  of  his 
old  home  town  by  building  up  the  band 
which  for  years  was  the  pride  of  the 
place.  It  was  Paris  Chambers  who,  years 
ago,  brought  the  Chambersburg  and 
Martinsburg  bands  into  state-wide  fame, 
and,  before  he  went  to  Xew  York  as  a 
concert  cornetist  and  composer,  he  did 
much  to  establish  the  love  for  music, 
which  still  holds  in  the  valley.  The  Mar- 
tinsburg band,  which  he  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  and  turned  over 
to  Professor  Brockenshire,  now  musi- 
cal director  in  the  regular  army,  has 
recently  been  mustered  into  the  service  or 
the  West  Virginia  national,  guard,  with 
L.  DeWitt  Gerhardt  as  its  director. 

Musical  organizations  in  Chambers- 
burg have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  but 
Professor  Charles  Mentzer  has  an  or- 
ganization now  which  well  maintains  the 
reputation  established  for  the  town  by 
"Bossy"  Hatnick  and  P.  Dock  Prey  in 
the  olden  days. 

In  Waynesboro  there  is  an 
tion  that  is  unique.     With     more     than 
forty  pieces,  the   Wayne  band  is  in  de- 
mand from  all  parts  of  the  surroun 
country,  and  each   winter  cives   a  54 
of  concerts.    F.\ery  member  ^i  the  band 
is    employed     a'1     some    other     vocal 
even  its  director,     and     nearly     all     the 
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players  arc  mechanics  in  the  Waynes- 
boro shops,  and  have  only  evenings  in 
which  to  develop  their  musical  accom- 
plishments. Yet  the  band  has  had  a 
practically  continuous  existence  for 
nearly  forty  years,  it  being  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  bands  of  which  the 
town  once  boasted,  under  the  famous 
Professors,  Prosho  and  Flashour.  Its 
present  conductor  is  Harry  A.  Krepps. 

It  is  no  stretch  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
this  valley,  from  Harrisburg  to  Win- 
chester, could  furnish  fifty  bands,  with 
an  average  membership  of  twenty-four 
pieces,  for  almost  any  parade.  To  this 
strictly  local  musical  organization  may 
also  be  added  the  nationally  known  bands 
at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  and  the  Sol 
diers'  Orphans  Industrial  School  at 
Scotland.  These  bands  have  led  inaugu- 
ral parades  and  have  been  carried  for 
hundreds  of  miles  for  special  perform- 
ances. Surely  the  Cumberland  valley, 
along  with  its  other  distinctions,  may  be 
well  termed  the  most  musical  section  of 
the  state. — NortJi  American. 


* 


Perkiomen  While  the  pleasure  of  the 
Seminary  work  is  the  chief  motive  of 
the  little  Schwenkfelder  bodv 
which  numbers  only  875  souls,  as  a  sort 
of  an  aoex  to  the  pvramid  of  pleasure 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  dreams  of  their 
forefathers,  who  came  to  America  from 
Silesia,  Germany,  in  I7?4.  They  left 
their  beautiful  homes  in  German v  be- 
cause of  the  religious  intolerance  of  their 
native  government.  They  bore  their 
persecutions  for  a  time,  but  finally,  in 
despair,  they  turned  to  America,  prefer- 
ring to  subdue  the  trackless  forest  rath- 
er than  give  up  their  faith.  From  the 
first  they  felt  that  if  they  did  not  have 
some  centralizing  influence,  such     as     a 


school  where  their  children  could  be  ed- 
ucated in  common,  their  little  band  must 
soon  be  scattered  and  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  overwhelmed  by  the  stronger 
sects  that  were  settled  about  them.  Per- 
kiomen Seminary  to  their  followers  rep- 
resents a  center  of  life,  which  for  all 
time  will  be  the  spiritual  replenisher  of 
the  Schwenkfelder  Church,  and  the 
faith  so  dear  to  them  is  now  safe  for- 
ever from  the  forces  that  would  assimi- 
late it  and,  therefore,  obliterate  it.  It 
is  more  than  this.  It  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  welcome  the  children  of  all 
denominations,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  Chrstians  and  Jews,  and  to 
show  to  them  and  to  the  whole  world  an 
example  of  tolerance.  So  much  so.  in- 
deed, that  the  student  at  Perkiomen 
tends  to  lose  his  class  or  denominational 
sense,  and  begins  to  regard  the  whole 
world  as  one  great  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters. — X.  X.  Arnold  in  Public 
Ledger,  June  16,  1912. 


>J» 


Honesty  Without  presuming  to  be  per- 
Among  feet  or  holier  than  others,  it 
Lutherans  Is  notably  true  that  the  old- 
fashioned  virtue  of  honesty  is 
strikingly  exemplified  by  our  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  ancestors.  How  often 
the  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Germans,  they 
are  honest  and  their  word  is  as  good  as 
their  bond.  As  a  rule  our  people  live 
the  plain,  simple  life  and  are  satisfied  to 
be  and  appear  what  they  are.  It  was 
doubtless,  with  these  things  in  mind.  I 
the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  Congregational  Church 
made  the  statement,  "that  all  things  c  - 
sidered,  the  Scandinavians  were  the  est 
foreigners  who  had  come  to  Amer 
shores."  The  times  are  calling  lou 
tor  honesty  in  all  walks  oi  life! — Lu- 
theran Church  Work. 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


The  Forest  Preacher  on  the  Schoharie 

A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 
Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 
By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Continued  from  July  Issue) 


"The  governor  leaves  us  at  present  in 
peace  because  he  needs  the  help  of  the 
Germans.  As  soon  as  he  is  victorious 
in  this  strife  he  will  impose  burdens 
upon  us.  Why  do  we  not  drive  the 
French  and  English  out  of  the  country 
and  govern  it  ourselves?" 

"A  great  idea !  The  Germans  are 
qualified  to  carry  it  out,  but  we  are  too 
weak.  My  God.  if  I  should  live  to  see 
that  day!" 

"Who  knows  what  the  future  has  in 
store?  Still  we  must  put  spurs  to  our 
horses  or  else  night  will  overtake  us  be- 
fore we  reach  our  goal !" 

Even  at  a  clistance  we  noticed  an  un- 
usual tumult  on  the  hills.  Camp  fires 
were  burning  and  war  signals  sounded 
shrilly  through  the  valley/ 

"Does  a  surprise  threaten  us?"  I 
asked. 


"Put  spurs  to  your  horse  and  we  wiil 
soon  be  there." 

A  man  spied  us  from  the  hill.     A  tall 
conceited  man  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Weisei 
and   addressed  him   in  the   English  lan- 
guage.   It  was  Sir  William  Johnson,  the 
man     who     without     knowing     ::     had 
wrought  me  the  greatest  injury.     H 
dreds     of     farmers  armed  with  muskets 
had  assembled  and  others  were  continu- 
ally coming.     Sir     Johnson  statt 
cause.     Two  children  saw  a:  :  •     n  I  N  lay 
several       armed        Indians       swimming 
through   the    Schoharie   and   running 
their  houses  with  loud  yells.     Th< 
ilren   ran   out   into  the   field   I  pa- 

rents.    For  this  reason  we   fear  a   s 
prise  from  the  savages.     While  Johnson 
was    relating    this,    an    India] 
came  out  of  the  forest  and  a  ling 

Weiser  said:  "Why  does  the  white  C 
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assemble  his  warriors  and  dig  the  battle 
axe  out  of  the  ground  ?'' 

"Red  warriors  came  across  the  Scho- 
harie with  the  war  cry  of  the  red  man! 
We  want  peace,"  answered  Weiser. 

"No  warriors,  poor  Indians,  too  much 
fire-water,  no  war  hatchet,"  explained 
the  chief. 

Intoxicated  Indians  had  caused  all 
this  excitement.  Immediately  the  strain 
was  removed.  Unrestrained  laughter 
and  loud  mirth  burst  forth.  From  the 
Lumber  Camp  came  the  gay  women  and 
at  once  among  this  frivolous  population 
a  wild  dance  began. 

Within  a  cavern  the  sick  woman  lay. 
As  a  forest  preacher  I  had  various  ex- 
periences, but  this  scene  I  will  never 
forget.  The  woman  was  still  young,  and 
traces  of  beauty  remained.  As  soon  as 
the  patient  caught  sight  of  me,  she  cried 
out  wildly:  ''Here  comes  the  pastor,  help 
me,  I  am  possessed,  I  have  seven  devils, 
here-— here — here — they  are!"  The  rav- 
ing woman  grasped  me  frantically  by  the 
arm  and  desired  me  to  touch  the  devils. 
Helpless  and  perplexed  I  glanced  about 
me.  Not  a  person  was  in  the  room,  only 
a  smoky  tallow  candle  shed  a  dingy  light. 

"My  husband  is  away."  she  cried.  "His 
name  is  Irish  Murphy,  that  is  he,  that  is 
his  voice,  he  dances  with  the  women. 
Here  are  the  spirits,  here — here — "  She 
tore  her  tattered  dress  from  her  body. 
"Cursed,  lost — cursed  by  my  own  father. 
Here — here  they  are  again.  Pastor. 
pray  for  me,  drive  these  devils  away!" 
She  cried  and  sobbed.  After  several 
minutes  she  fell  asleep  from  sheer  weak- 
ness. 

"She  is  demented!"  It  was  Weiser 
who  spoke;  I  asked  him  about  the  wo- 
man's past  life.  He  knew  little.  As  a 
boy  he  had  been  with  Irish  Murphy 
among  the  Indians.  Murphy  saved  his 
life  on  one  occasion,  and  out  of  gratitude 
he  would  gladly  d^  him  a  favor.  For 
this  reason  he  had  brought  me  here. 

"She  is  without  doubt  demented."  and 
with  this  remark  his  story  ended. 

"I  believe,"  I  remarked,  "that  we  have 
here  a  simple  physical  ailment.  A  young 


mother,  deserted  in  the  most  critical  ':. 
of  her  life  and  therefore  a  sickness  which 
we  are  powerless  to  treat  here  in  the  for- 
est.    She  can  not  last  long,  her  suffer- 
ings will  soon  be  ended  !" 

Immediately   the   sick   woman   starts!, 
looked  at  me  wildly  and  cried  out :  ' 
devils  have  gone  out  of  me,  but  one  is 
still  here — here  !" 

In  order  to  quiet  her  I   feigned  deaf- 
ness.    She  must  tell  me  her  story  \   u 
and  slowly,  before  I  can  help  her.     This 
helped.     Quietly  and  reasonably  she  told 
me  the  following : 

"My   father  and   a   rich  man   I 
committed  a  crime.     In  order  to  cor. 
it  the  man  of  power  compelled  my  fat 
to  coifimit  suicide.     Unnoticed' I   was  :: 
witness  of  the  circumstances.     Br.th  men 
fought  fearfully,  but  my  father  was  sub- 
dued.   In  the  midst  of  curses  and  terrible 
maledictions  he  died.     The  horror  in 
left  me.     I  lost  all  moral  firmness.  \V1 
but  16  years  of  age  I  became  acquainted 
with  Irish  Murphy  in  New  York. 
brawl  of  which   I   was  a  witness  he  re- 
mained   the    victor.      When    I    dis] 
my  admiration  for  him,  he  embra 
'Come  with  me,'  he  said.  T  have   sti    ng 
arms  and  will  take  *are  of  you.'     I  wei  I 
with  him  to  the  forest,  in  this  hell, 
curse  of  my  father — O  my  chili!  !"     S 
again   sank  back  upon   the   couch. 

I    prayed   with    her   and    promise 
care  for  her  child.     She  glanct 
the  door  for  her  husband  to  come   I 
her.     His  harsh  voice  could  be  heard.     I: 
caused  the     sick     woman  to  start  each 
time.     He  did  not  come.     1   recitt  I  th< 
creed  and     the     confessional.      Her  I     s 
moved.      She   grew    weaker.      1      '   ssed 
her  by  laying     on     oi     hands.     C  ni 
Weiser  knelt  beside  me.     Thus  s 

We  dug  a  grave  beside  the  cave.  Then 
we  wrapped  her  body  in  a  sheet  and 
buried  her.  It  was  a  bright  in  alig  11 
night. 

When  we  returned  iier  child  was 
awake  and  cried  for  its  mother. 

"Whit   is  your  name ?" 

"May." 

"Will  you  go  with  me  :" 
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"I  want  mamma,"  she  cried. 

"Your  mamma  went  far  away  and  we 
will  go  there  too." 

I  wrapped  my  mantle  about  the  little 
girl  and  lifted  her  upon  my  horse.  The 
music  and  dance  had  ceased.  On  the 
ground  lay  the  intoxicated.  We  rode 
away  from  them  without  a  farewell. 

After  riding  a  mile  Mr.  Weiser  broke 
the  silence:  "Pastor,  I  will  raise  this 
little  girl." 

"Let  me  have  her.  I  am  fond  of  chil- 
dren and  should  like  to  keep  her."  Again 
we  were  silent  and  rode  rapidly  through 
the  night. 

"Will  Irish  Murphy  miss  his  wife  to- 
morrow ?" 

"Scarcely."  * 

In  the  east  the  dawn  was  appearing. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

After  several  days  Mr.  Weiser  rode  to 
his  home  in  Pennsylvania.  Throughout 
the  summer  the  people  were  so  busy  on 
their  farms  that  they  paid  little  attention 
to  the  reports  of  bloodv  battles  which  oc- 
curred between  the  French  and  English 
in  Canada.  The  summer  was  hot  and 
sultry  and  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the 
feeling  of  insecurity. 

Autumn  was  already  turning  the  color 
of  the  foliage.  The  squirrels  were  gath- 
ering their  supply  of  nuts  earlier  than 
usual — significant  omens  of  a  hard  win- 
ter. One  day  Jonathan  Schmul  in  a  very 
excited  manner  walked  into  my  room. 
Pie  would  not  sit  down.  As  he  was 
walking  back  and  forth  he  said : 

"We  are  betrayed  and  deserted.  The 
redskins  are  approaching  and  what  was 
built  up  in  ten  years  will  be  destroyed 
and  scattered  in  a  nigfht !"  I  raised  ob- 
jections: "I  saw  chief  Brant  in  the  Lum- 
ber Camp.  He  was  very  earnest  in  his 
expressions  of  friendship  for  Mr.  Weis- 
er and  Sir  Johnson." 

"Pie  is  deceitful.  He  has  lived  among 
the  whites,  has  the  education  of  a  Euro- 
pean, and  the  treachery  of  a  savage  to- 
ward us !" 

As  I  was  still  doubtful.  Mr.  Schmul 


said:  "You  will  not  believe  what  a  Jew- 
saw  with  his  own  eyes.  You  shall  see 
and  hear  for  yourself.  Tomorrow  night 
the  red  devils  will  hold  a  council  oi  war, 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  over  the  for- 
est. This  time  we  must  go  there.  1 
will  find  the  ways  and  byways  and  will 
be  your  guide.''' 

His  countenance  showed  only  too 
plainly  his  sorrow  for  our  welfare.  Can 
the  man  have  deceived  himself?  I  de- 
cided to  go  with  him. 

Northward  from  the  Mohawk,  many 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  settlement 
we  stood  the  following  night.  A  light 
autumn  mist  lay  over  the  forest  gloom. 
Here  and  there  a  star  gleamed  through 
the  mist. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken 
by  the  ghostly  hooting  of  the  owls.  Fear 
seized  me.  Was  Mr.  Schmul  indeed  out 
of  his  mind  as  many  people  in  the  set- 
tlement thought?  He  stood  still  in  the 
shadow  of  a  fir  tree.  He  leaned  forward 
listening  intently.     I  stepped  to  his  side. 

"Xo  one  is  here.  We  have  been  de- 
ceived." Quick  as  a  flash  he  placed  his 
hand  on  my  mouth. 

"Quiet,  a  word  may  mean  death,  wait 
till  the  moon  rises,"  he  whispered.    \V 
his  left  hand  he  pointed  toward  the  I    - 
rizon   where  the  moon  gleamed   faintly. 
In  his  right  hand  gleamed  a  long  knife. 
Fifteen  minutes  passed  before  the  disk  of 
the  moon  appeared.     At  once  there  was 
a  rustling     in     the  underbrush.     About 
thirty  fi°ures  were  seen  gliding  over  the 
moss    silently   as    serpents.      They    were 
Mohawk     warriors     adorned     with  war 
paint  and  eagle  feathers.     They  uttered 
a  short  grunt     by  way     of     greeting  ?t 
sign  oi  recognition.     Far  away  from  an) 
settlement  the  Indians  thought  it  urn 
essary  to  place  guards  in  time  of  peace 
Just  as  the  moon   was   rising  ah    rt 
forest   a   chief   stepped   quietly   into   the 
midst  of  the  Indians.     A  tall  slim  figure. 
bent   slightly    forward   with   compress 
lips    and    sinister    glance.    Stood    V I 
them  while  the  Indians  lay  silentlv 
simecircle  about  him.     A  crackl 
leaped  skyward  from  a  pile  C 
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lit  up  the  group.  Up  to  this  time  not  a 
word  had  been  uttered.  Silently  the  sav- 
ages glanced  at  their  chief.  It  was 
Brandt,  the  Indian  chief,  He  was  not 
only  the  most  important  man  of  the 
tribe,  but  also  the  best  and  most  eloquent 
speaker.  His  voice  trembled  as  he  be- 
gan to  speak : 

"The  great  Spirit  has  said  that  the 
brave  Mohawks  will  be  extirpated  and 
not  a  son  of  the  tribe  shall  seek  the  ashes 
of  his  father." 

With  these  words  in  which  the  sly 
Brandt  cunningly  mingled  religion  and 
patriotism,  the  Indians,  their  eyes  gleam- 
ing, sprang  up  and  brandished  their 
tomahawks. 

"This  is  the  saying  the  palefaces  teach 
their  children  and  which  I  learnt  in 
their  schools.  My  heart  became  like  a 
stone,  my  arm  like  iron.  Who  shall  be 
extirpated,  the  Mohawk  or  the  paleface?1 
To  whom  does  this  land  belong,  the  Mo- 
hawk or  paleface  ?" 

Then  he  related  the  injustice  to  the 
Indians.  He  called  each  one  present  by 
name,  extolled  their  heroic  deeds  and 
those  of  their  fathers.  His  voice  grew 
softer.  He  spoke  in  that  solemn  tone 
which  so  easily  affected  his  listeners.  The 
Indians  groaned. 

"What  have  the  Germans  done?  They 
have  taken  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the 
Schoharie  from  us.  They  build  big  wig- 
wams of  trees.  They  take  the  fish  from 
the  rivers  and  streams.  They  are  nar- 
rowing our  hunting  grounds.  They  are 
driving  us  toward  the  setting  sun.  We 
want  their  squaws  and  will  give  their, 
our  squaws.  But  the  Germans  refuse. 
They  want  to  drive  us  away.  Toward 
the  large  ocean  of  the  setting  sun  they 
are  forcing  us.  Do  the  Mohawks  want 
to  die  there?  Who  will  bury  the  ashes 
of  their  warriors?" 

Again  the  savages  sprang  up  and 
brandished  their  tomahawks.  "Mohawks 
listen,"  Brant  continued,  "what  the  great 
father  of  Canada  ( the  governor  of  King 
Louis  XV  of  France)  will  do.  I  was  in 
his  wigwam  and  ate  at  his  table.  The 
great    father    sends     soldiers,    muskets. 


powder  and  bread,  and  horses.  Then  vre 
will  attack  the  palefaces,  slay  them  or 
drive  them  into  the  ocean  of  the  rising 
sun  (Atlantic)."  He  unfolded  his  plan. 
They  would  creep  stealthily  into  the  val- 
leys, murder  and  plunder.  The  French 
are  advancing.  "Before  the  sun  sets  the 
sixth  time  war  begins." 

Mr.  Schmul  placed  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  He  beckoned  me  to  follow 
him.  "They  will  scatter  and  station  sen- 
tinels. We  must  leave  at  once.  We 
have  heard  enough." 

It  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  settlers. 
Mr.  Schmul  took  the  country  north  of 
the  Mohawk  while  I  went  through  the 
Schoharie  valley.  Besides  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  inform  Sir  William  Johnson,  the 
English  representative  in  order  that  sol- 
diers may  be  sent  in  time  into  the  valleys 

My  heart  beat  violently  as   I   step;     I 
into   Johnson's   house.      Here    Katharine 
Weisenberg  also  lives.     She  may  appear 
any  moment  at  a  door  and  suddenly  con 
front  me.     One  of  Mr.  Johnson's  -  >ns,   i 
lad  of   about   twelve   with   his    mother's 
eyes,   politely   approached   me.   and   con- 
ducted me  to  his   father.     He  was  C      - 
fined  to  his  bed  by     a     severe  attack  of 
gout.     How  the  blood     oi     the  war.-     r 
boiled,  how  he  cursed  the  fate  which  pre- 
vented  him    from   using   his   limbs.      He 
dictated  a  letter  at  once  to  the    Engl  s 
general  and  gave     the     command  in  my 
presence  that  the  letter  should  be  carried 
to  Albany  the  same  day.     Then   he  or- 
dered  Herkimer    to    have    the    two 
cannon   hauled    up   and   placed    south     A 
of  the  Mohawk  until  reinforced  by   E 
lish    troops.      Then   after   joining    forces 
thev  would  cross  the   Mohawk,  seek  : 
enemy's  camp  ami  attack  him. 

"We  will  punish  these  red  devils  S  I 
that  they  will  not  covet  our  property 
again."  he  remarked. 

As  1  departed  the  idea  came  to  me 
that  he  was  indeed  a  man  of  the  good 
old  stamp.  May  his  family  be  blessed. 
His  two  sons  approached  a:'  \  n  led 
their  hands  as  I  departed.  But  their 
mother  did  not  appear. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Schm-ul  hastened 
northward  from  the  Mohawk.  Unfor- 
tunately the  people  did  not  believe  the 
greatly  excited  man.  It  was  reported 
that  the  people  in  the  Catskill  had  been 
lately  deceived.  Why  did  the  pastor 
himself  not  come?  If  there  were  any 
truth  in  the  report  Rev.  Resig  would 
certainly  show  himself.  All  explanations 
on  the  part  of  the  Jew  were  useless. 
Truly  the  men  examined  their  flintlock 
and  powder  and  prepared  themselves,  but 
they  did  not  prepare  as  a  body  to  repulse 
an  attack.  They  continued  to  work  in 
the  fields. 

Nicholas  Herkimer  assembled  his 
people  south  of  the  Mohawk.  He  wait- 
ed in  vain  for  the  English  troops. 

On  November  it,  1757,  the  French 
and  Indians  without  any  hindrance 
moved  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
settlement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. They  hid  in  the  forest.  In  the 
morning  at  three  o'clock  they  attacked 
the  peaceful  Germans.  With  wild  yells 
the  Indians  burst  into  the  houses. 
dragged  the  sleeping  inmates  from  their 
beds  and  scalped  women  and  children.  It 
was  a  cruel  slaughter.  In  the  beginning 
the  men  were  brave,  but  all  resistance 
was  vain  on  account  of  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  French  cap- 
tain, Velletre,  ordered  the  houses  and 
barns  to  be  burnt.  From  my  log  cab'/i 
I  saw  the  flames  leaping  skyward.  1 
heard  the  shrieks  of  the  murdered  and 
the  captive  women  who  were  carried  off 
O  God! 

The  Mohawk  valley,  the  granary  of 
the  state  of  New  York  was  changed  in 
one  nieht  into  an  ash  heap  and  a  deso- 
late  wilderness ! 

When  the  enemy,  drunk  with  victory, 
attempted  to  cross  the  Mohawk.  Herki- 
mer with  his  men  disputed  their  passage 
He  drew  up  his  men  beside  his  well  for- 
tified house,  and  the  cowardly  bands  of 
Frenchmen  dared  not  risk  an  engage- 
ment. 

Where  is  the  English  general?     It  is 


reported  that  he  said :  "A  blood-ler 
will  not  harm  the  German  blockheads." 

Therefore  he  remained  quietly  at  Al- 
bany. This  is  the  recompense  that  forty 
years  of  faithful  service  in  England's 
colony  brought.  I  wonder  whether  they 
promoted  the  English  general  to  a  higher 
rank  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Scarcely, 
because  Sir  William  Johnson  brought  a 
grievous  complaint  against  him  in  Lon- 
don. The  Germans  have  no  influence 
there,  but  Sir  William  Johnson  can  not 
be  ignored. 

The  distress  of  the  settlers  can  not 
be  described.  One  may  scarcely  inquire 
concerning  some  who  were  captured 
which  is  worse  than  death.  Forty  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  two  captured. 
The  loss  is  tremendous,  as  the  people 
through  industry  and  thrift  had  attained 
some  degree  of  comfort. 

Several  days  later  Sir  William  John- 
son rode  into  camp.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  reproaching  the  English  for  their 
inactivity.     Quoting  Homer.  I  cried: 

"Soon  the  day  will  come  when  holy 
Troy  shall  be  destroyed,  Priam  himself 
and  the  people  of  the  king  skilled  with 
the  spear.'' 

''You  are  not  from  Boston."  said 
Johnson.  ''There  people  indulge  in  such 
traitorous  talk.  But  it  is  not  suitable  for 
a  preacher.  The  Bible  uses  a  different 
language." 

I    answered   him    boldly:    "Our   Lord 
says :  When  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor  it 
is  good   for  nothing  but  to  be  cast 
and  trodden   under   foot  oi  men.     This 
applies  also  to  the  government." 

He  attempted  no  reply  when  we  ;  .     : 
upon  the  body  of  a  woman.     Upon  d    s- 
er  examination  we  found  her  lying  upon 
two   children.      She   tried   to   rice   to   the 
woods    when   the   scalping   knife   of   the 
savage  struck  her  down.     Even  in 
she  tried  to  defend  her  children  with  hr 
life.     The  girl  was  dead,  but  the  ' 
showed  signs  of  life.  Sir  Johnson  p 
wine    on    his    lips.      After    s<  vera 
utes  he  opened  his  eyes,  but  he  c 
talk.     Part  of  his  tonglN     fas  g  >ne.  An- 
grer  seized     me     anew.     Whether  i: 
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suitable  at  present  or  not  I  cried  out : 
"This  the  general-in-chief  calls  German 
blood-letting,  your  government  has  been 
on  this  wise  since  the  days  of  the  elder 
Weiser." 

Johnson  did  not  reply.  I  added:  "It  is 
a  German  boy.  I  baptized  him  several 
years  ago  and  I  will  raise  him.  His 
name  is  Adam  Bauer." 

Thus  I  acquired  a  family  in  the  even- 
ing of  my  life, — a  deserted  girl  and  a 
mute  boy, — besides  a  forest  preacher, 
and  we  have  life  in  the  forest  illustrated 
in  these  three  persons  in  one  house. 

Further  information  of  the  destruction 
of  solitary  farms  kept  reaching  us.  Each 
house  had  its  own  story  of  brave  deeds 
done,  but  the  bravest  of  all  occurred  at 
the  home  of  the  Schells. 

Since  Jonathan  Schmul  pronounced 
that  fine  blessing  at  their  wedding,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  special  friend  of  the 
families  who  were  wedding  guests.  To 
them  he  hastened  with  the  news  of  the 
uprising  of  the  enemy. 

Christian  Schell  determined  to  let  mat- 
ters come  to  a  fight.  His  log  house  is 
well  built  and  well  prepared  for  defense 
against  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Indians. 
The  beams  of  the  first  story  have  no 
openings  besides  the  massive  doors  and 
loop  holes  through  which  the  besieged 
could  fire  upon  the  attacking  party.  The 
second  storv  extended  over  the  first  and 
had  looproles  in  the  floor  whereby  one 
could  prevent  an  enemy  from  approach- 
ing close  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  house 
or  force  the  door.  Mr.  Schell  was  at  all 
times  well  prepared  with  weapons  .  to 
ward  of!  an  ordinary  attack.  He  was  in 
the  field  with  his  family  unsuspicious  of 
any  danger  when  suddenly  the  enemy 
rushed  out  of  the  forest  close  by.  On  ac- 
count of  his  speedy  flight  to.  the  house 
the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Schell.  the  twins, 
playing  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  were 
captured.  They  were  his  youngest 
children. 

The  enemy  numbered  forty-eight  In- 
dians and  sixteen  Frenchmen  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  McDonald.  It 
was  about  two  o'clock  when  the  enemy 


attacked   the   house.     While   Mr.   Schell 
and     his     four     sons     were  firing.  Mrs. 
Schell  loaded  the  weapons.     Not  a 
missed    its    mark,  and    the    enemy    met 
with  a  bloody  repulse.     Again  they   re- 
newed the  attack,  and     again     were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.     At  last  McDon- 
ald sprang  rashly  toward  the  block  house. 
With  a  lever  he  tried  to  force  the  d 
While  he  was  engaged     in     this  a  shot 
struck  his   foot.     Quick  as  a  rla-h   Mr. 
Schell   unbarred   the   door   and   dragged 
the  wounded  captain  into  the  house.   . 
act  saved  the  besieged  from  the  dan 
of  fire  as  the  enemy  would  have  bur:, 
captain  if  they  had  set  fire  to  the  house. 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  them  n 
ammunition.     For  a  moment  the  enemy 
was  struck  dumb,  but  they  renewed  the 
atack  on  the  house  with  the  courage  of 
desperation. 

The  Schells  were  prepared  for  this 
last  attack.  While  the  father  and  his 
sons  prepared  their  weapons  to  resist 
attack  the  mother  began  to  sing  tl  -  rig 
of  triumph  of  the  Reformation  \vl 
was  sung  at  her  wedding.  The  evening 
breeze  wafted  the  strains  to  the  ears  of 
the  enemy  in  the  forest : 

Ey  us  alone  naught  can  be  done. 
Well  nigh  lost  we  mortals  are. 
There  strives  for  us  a  Holy  One 
Whom  God  Himself  has  chosen. 
It  is  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Lord  of  Sabaoth, 
There  is  no  other  God, 
He  alone  must  own  us. 

The   song   had   scarcely   died,   away 
when  the  enemy  with  long  leaps  rusl 
towards     the     house     and  pointed  their 
guns   through   the   loopholes   of  th< 
sieged  house.     Rut  Mrs.  Schell  was  " 
bewildered.     She  was  at  hand  with  the 
ax,  and  with  a  few  powerful  sti    kes  1 
five  of  the  enemy's  weapons.    In  :     - 
the  men  gained  time  to  take  aim  a: 
enemy  and  repulse  them. 

The  enemy   withdrew.     Twenty-thi 
dead  and  wounded  lav  on  the  field  of  I 
tie.     The   Schell    family   suffered   no   in- 
jury.    Both  eight-year-old  hoys  were  ex- 
changed  tor  the  captured  McD    • 
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French  rule  in  the  West  was  ended. 
Reliable  information  reached  us  that  they 
were  beaten  on  every  side.  Tt  is  reported 
that  the  death'  of  Gen.  Wolf  was  the 
price  paid  for  the  capture  of  Quebec,  lie- 
sides  our  people  boast  of  a  young  Vir- 
ginian on  our  side,  named  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Just  as  the  troops  of  Melae  ravaged 
our   fatherland   so   do   we   suffer   at   the 


hands  of  the  same  people  in  the  new 
world.  Therefore  the  settlers  rejoice  at 
the  defeat  of  the  French  and  I  am  re- 
quired to  bold  a  service  of  thanksgiving. 
I  also  wish  that  the  English  likewise 
were  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Last  Sunday  the  men  came  to  church 
without  their  weapons — the  first  time  in 
a  Ion st  while. 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  Luxury-  The  Saturday  Evening 

Loving  American  Post  last  week  pub 
lished  an  article  show- 
ing" that  we  Americans  are  fast  becoming 
a  race  of  spenders,  and  that  even  the 
workingmen  and  those  who  must  count 
the  pennies  are  living  on  a  high  scale  of 
luxury.  Since  our  land  is  a  democracy 
and  no  one  is  held  back  from  extrava- 
gance by  the  feeling  that  costly  materi- 
als are  unbefitting  to  his  station  in  life, 
the  upper  middle  class  have  taken  to  imi- 
tating the  rich,  the  salaried  people  imi- 
tate the  upper  middle  class,  and  the 
wage-earners  imitate  the  salaried  people. 
In  proving  how  quicklv  and  invariably 
this  new  social  principle,  which  is  dis- 
placing the  old-time  economy,  works,  the 
journal  says.  "A  moderate-priced  luxury 
of  this  year  becomes  a  necessity  of  the 
next ;  a  fashion  of  last  autumn  has  run 
its  course  by  this  spring,  from  the  rich- 
est stratum  of  society  to  the  poorest.  A 
dozen  new  tongues  of  commerce,  and  a 
dozen  new  agencies  of  distribution  bring 
to  us  the  latest  luxury  that  has  been  pus 
on  the  market.  As  a  people,  we  have 
grown  a  little  ashamed  of  economy,  and 
more  than  a  little  inclined  to  rank  the 
man  by  his  outward  display  of  wealth 
and  modernity." 


Such  degeneracy  of  our  social  stand- 
ards cannot  but  affect  the  moral  fibre  ot 
even  faithful  Christians,  and  it  leads  the 
rising  generation  to  the  gross  selfishness 
of  an  open  purse  for  personal  comior! 
and  pleasure,  and  a  closed  purse  i  i 
public  duty.  The  youth  in  the  city  rises 
and  toils  to  spend,  and  even  the  boys 
girls  in  the  village  and  on  the  farm  ai : 
affected  by  this  new  mania. 

Here  is  the  real  arena  for  heroism  in 
the  Christian  of  today.     To  be  conscien- 
tious in  the  administration  of  one'3  in- 
come, to  stand  against  the  perverted  de- 
mands of   an   un-American   and   luxury- 
loving  social  life,  to  be  moderate  and  un- 
ostentatious n  all  Miings,  is  the  g  >al  to- 
ward which  the  knightly  Christian    • 
flier,  who  needs  no  longer  imperil  his  life 
in  the  Crusades  or  in  defense  oi  the  I  I 
Cross,  must  train     his     heart     and   m- 
Give  us  simple,  wholehearted,  conscien- 
tious Christians     in     the     family,  in 
school  and  on  the  street,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  will  flourish  in  our  mi  1st, 
and   there  will  be  a<   main    millions   for 
Christian   education,   and   missions,   an  1 
for  the  general  work  of  the  Church,  as 
there  are  for  the  joining  of  the  wai 
of  the  Atlantic  and   Pacific  in  the  c  I 
that  has  been  excavated  from  Col  m  to 
Panama. —  The  Lutheran. 
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By  Rev.  A.  M.  Fretz,  Souderton,  Pa. 


In  the  April  issue  of  The  Pens  Gl:r- 
maixa,  under  the  above  heading,  an  in- 
vitation is  given  for  communications  on 
the  question:  What  in  view  of  German 
history  and  ideals  and  the  best  interests 
of  our  nation  should  be  the  attitude  of 
citizens  of  German  descent  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  hquor  traffic?  In  assum- 
ing- to  respond  to  this  invitation  I  wish 
first  to  state  my  credentials. 

On  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
sides  I  am  descended  of  that  sturdy  Ger- 
man stock  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
18th  century  under  the  severe  stress  of 
religious  persecution  left  the  Rhineland 
and  found  a  home  in  the  primeval  for- 
ests of  the  Delaware  slope  of  the  Penn 
land  in  America ;  while  my  children — 
six  good  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to 
the  liquor  traffic — can  claim  through 
their  mother  an  ancestry  of  a  few  de- 
cades earlier  in  America  among  the  orig- 
inal settlers,  of  Germantown,  hailing 
from  Westphalia.  While  half  a  dozen 
generations  removed  from  the  "father- 
land" and  hence  thoroughly  American- 
ized, I  still  love  and  have  the  highest  re- 
gards for  the  land,  the  language,  the 
history,  the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  the 
German  people.  However,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  a  lover  of  the  "land  of  adop- 
tion'' of  my  ancestors,  the  arena  of 
struggles  hard  and  sacrifices  great  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  their  much  prized 
liberty  and  freedom  from  the  galling 
yoke  of  monarch}'  and  religious  oppres- 
sion, I  am  in  duty  bound  and  by  love 
constrained,  regardess  of  any  personal 
feeling,  to  advocate  and  plead  and  vote 
for  that  which  is  for  "the  best  interests 
of  this  country."  I  must  therefore,  on 
this  proposed  question,  advocate  and 
plead  for  the  attitude  which  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  ought  to  he  taken,  and  \ 
know-  is  taken,  by  very  many  citizens  ^i 
German  descent. 


It  is  an  erroneous  view  or   ?o;ne  tor- 
eigners  that  in  America  they  can  do  a? 
they   please   without   regard   to  the 
interests   of  all :   hence   we  are  trov. 
with  tlie  peculiar  national  evils  of  other 
nations.     The  Chinaman  wants  to  sc  . 
his  Opium  den,  the  German  his  bre 
and  saloon,  etc.,  and  thus  it  has  become 
neces>ary  to  set  up  laws  to  regulate  or 
prohibit  these  and  similar  businesses,  :    :■ 
it  became  evident  that  they  are  ten  lii  g 
to  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  c    ■ 
try   and   people.      When   a   business   has 
become  so  utterly  useless,  so  utterly 
and  yet,   in   spite  of  its  uselessnesc  and 
with   the   help   of   its   vileness.   has  been 
so  firmly  fixed  as  the  liquor  busii     ss 
as  African  slavery  was  sixty  years    .  - 
it  becomes  a  hard  matter  to  deal  wit  I  it, 
even  to  regulate  it,  and  so  we  hud  that 
laws    to    regulate    the    evil    of    Afi 
slavery,   because   its   very   principle   was 
evil,    were    constantly    defied,    in 
people  enlightened,  awoke  in  their  m  2 
and  banished  it.    The  same  applies  to  the 
liquor  evil,  and  the  same  must  and  even- 
tual}-  will   be   its   fate.      The   German    is 
slow  to  conviction  ;  when,  however,  con- 
victed lie  is  positive  and  firm.     lie  wants 
time  to  stud\-  and  decide  at  his  leis 
but    when    he    lias    decided    he    is    :' 
hence  we  have  among  the  strongest 
ponents   oi   the   liquor   traffic,   and    su 
who  are  pleading  for  the  abo'.i;:   ;■ 
same,    people   of   German    descent 
regardless    oi    personal    interest   or   na- 
tional    proclivities,     have     studied     this 
question,  and  have  come   :■  •  the  c   n     c 
tion,  that  a  business  like  the  liquor  I 
fie  Is  entirely  out  of  harmony  u  I 
man    history,   principles   and   idea 
with   true   social   life,   religion   and   g 
citizenship  oi  this  country. 

It    is    only    during  the   19th  century, 
after  the  ancestors  of  most  oi  our  P< 
sylvania  Germans  left  I 
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try  that  alcoholism  came  to  be  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  here  such  a  national 
-curse.  It  is  only  since  scientific  discov- 
eries have  made  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicants in  large  quantities  with  so  little 
cost,  possible,  that  it  has  become  the  evil 
it  is.  And  so  we  find  that  the  curse  in 
our  country  is  very  largely  in  the  hands 
of  German  brewers  and  saloon-keepers, 
of  more  recent  emigration,  who  are  try- 
ing to  impress  upon  America,  falsely,  the 
belief,  that  German  history  and  ideals 
-are  synonymous  with  the  drink  evil.  The 
old  Germans  were  originally  an  abstem- 
ious people.  Julius  Caesar,  B.  C.  50, 
writes  about  the  valiant  German  sol- 
diers :  "The  introduction  of  crime  is  for- 
bidden, because  through  it  men  become 
weakened  and  unable  to  endure  hard- 
ships." So  we  see  that  the  prohibition 
idea  among  the  Germans  is  not  as  mod- 
ern as  we  generally  think.  The  words 
"wine"  and  "beer"  are  not  found  in  the 
original  German  language  which  argues 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  such  con- 
coctions as  generally  come  under  these 
terms ;  the  words  came  through  their 
Roman  conquerors  from  Latin  roots. 
The  adage  often  credited  to  Martin 
Luther : 

"Wer  nicht  liebt  Wein.  Weib  und  Gesang 
Der  bleibt  ein  Xarr  sein  Lebenlang." 

is  not  his  but  that  of  I.  H.  Vosz  of  a 
much  later  time.  But  even  in  Luther's 
time,  intemperance  had  become  a  na- 
tional evil  and  the  great  Reformer  had 
frequently  warned  the  German  people  of 
thejr  danger  from  it.  On  one  occasion 
he  writes : 

"Every  land  has  its  own  devil.  Wales 
has  its;  France  its;  unser  deutscher  Teufel 
vvird  ein  guter  Weinschlauch  sein  und 
musz  'Sauf  heiszen,  da  er  so  durstig  ist, 
dasz  er  mit  graszera  Saufen  Weins  und 
Beers  nicht  kann  gefuehlt  werden.  Es 
haben  gewaehrt  und  waehren  deswegen 
noch  taeglich  grosze,  greuliehe  Schaden, 
Schande,  Mord  und  alles  Unglueck,  so  an 
Leib  und  Seele  geschehen,  die  uns  billig 
sollten  abschrecken;  aber  der  'Sauf'  bleibt 
ein  maechtiger  Abgott  bei  uns  Deutschen." 


In  his  table  talks  he  says : 

"Wer  erstlich  Bier  gebraut  hat,  der  hat 
fuer  Deutschland  eine  Pest  bereitet.  Ich 
habe  zu  Gott  gefleht,  dasz  er  die  ganze 
Bierbrauerei  verderben  moechte.  Ich  habe 
den  ersten  Bierbrauer  oft  verwuencht.  Es 
wird  mit  dem  Brauen  so  viel  Gerste  ver- 
derbt,  dasz  man  damit  ganz  Deutschland 
erhalten  koennte." 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  our  day  and 
country  generally,  Germans  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  liquor  business  and  its 
sponsors  are  not  noted  for  a  very  high 
standard  of  spirituality  and  zeal  in 
church  work.  But  not  only  past  history 
of  Germany  but  present  activity  along 
this  line  in  the  "Fatherland"  may  inspire 
our  ideals  to  work  and  pray  for  the 
great  cause ;  here  are  news  items  from 
across  the  sea.     Germany — 

"At  least  seven  members-elect  of  the 
new  Reichstag  are  total  abstainers,  includ- 
ing Mr.  George  Davidson,  editor  of  Der 
Abstinent  Arbeiter." 

A  dispatch  from  Prussia  brings  the 
news  that  the 

"Prussian  minister  of  the  interior  has 
decided  to  add  to  the  medical  division  of 
the  ministry  a  central  office  for  the  war 
against  alcoholism.  It  will  be  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Privy  Medical  Coun- 
selor Dr.  Abel.  By  means  of  an  official 
journal,  pamphlets  and  other  literature. 
Dr.  Abel  plans  to  direct  an  energetic 
propaganda  through  the  schools  and  along 
other  lines." 

Hungary — 

"The  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has 
issued  an  official  proclamation  to  the  ef- 
fect that  each  year  hereafter  there  shall 
be  in  all  public  schools  an  anti-alcohol 
day  when  teachers  shall  devote  special  at- 
tention to  the  scientific  facts  regarding 
alcohol." 

If  then  our  brethren  across  the  sea  are 
waking  up  to  the  frightful  evil  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  are  taking  steps  look- 
ing toward  its  destruction,  shall  not  the 
intelligent,  religious.  German  dement 
Pennsylvania   and    other    states   see   |t9 
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obligations,  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
religious  German  settlers  of  German- 
town  of  two  centuries  ago,  who  made 
the  first  protest  against  the  slave  traffic, 
ri-se  and  unitedly  protest  against  the 
perpetuation  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  the 
state  not  only  permitting  it  but  even  li- 
censing it?  Let  me  call  up  for  testimony 
noted  men  who  are  on  the  anti-liquor 
side.  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk  recently  passed 
from  labor  to  reward;  of  him  one  Ger- 
man writer  says : 

!  i 
"Dr.  Funk  was  a  scholarly,  a  logical  and 
forceful  speaker;  an  able  and  convincing 
writer;  a  zealous  and  devoted  worker  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  actively  iden- 
tified in  the  battle  against  the  drink  traf- 
fic. He  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Wagnalls, 
another  German,  gave  the  cause  its  most 
fearless  advocate  and  supporter. — The 
Voice." 

Hon.  A.  G.  YVolfenbarger,  another- 
German,  says  of  him  : 

"Dr.  Funk  was  conspicuous  among  men 
of  affairs  and  success  in  business,  who 
had  no  hesitancy  in  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  Prohibition  party  in  a  state  and 
city  where  the  great  national  curse  was  in 
practically  absolute  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

■  -  Dr.  Axel  Gustafson.  another  German, 
speaks  along  the  same  line  of  him.  The 
late  Dr.  Klopsch,  of  the  CJiristian  Her- 
ald, was  a  zealous  German  anti-liquoi 
worker  and  writer.  The  Xorth  Ameri- 
can, the  only  Philadelphia  daily,  out- 
spoken against  the  liquor  evil,  as  well  as 
against  other  evils,  is  controlled  and 
edited  by  a  German,  Mr.  E.  A.  Van 
Valkenburg,  with  other  Germans  on  its 
staff.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  Dutchman 
of  whom  America  seems  proud,  declares : 
"The  liquor  traffic  tends  to  produce 
criminality  in  the  population  at  large  and 
law-breaking  among  the  saloon-keepers 
themselves." 

Governor  Hoch,  a  German,  of  Kan- 
sas, says: 

"Today  (after  twenty  years  of  prohibi- 
tion)   in  one  hundred  out  of  one  hundred 


and  five  counties  of  the  state,  the  law  is 
as  well  enforced  as  any  other  penal  stat- 
ute, and  in  the  remaining  counties  the  at- 
mosphere is  getting  quite  sultry  for  the 
violators.  We  have  the  only  state  capital 
in  the  Union  absolutely  without  a  saloon. 
We  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  young 
men  and  young  women  over  21  years  of 
age  who  never  saw  a  saloon.  I  believe  we 
have  the  most  prosperous  people  on  earth. 
They  have  over  $100  per  capita  in  the 
banks,  and  a  poor  house  is  a  joke  in  Kan- 
sas. Prohibition  has  been  a  great  benefit 
to  us  morally,  educationally  and  finan- 
cially." 

And  in  Kansas  are  many  Germans  and 
German  descendants. 

Prof.  G.  \V.  Richards,  of  Lancaster 
Pa.,  says : 

"The  citizen  as  well  as  the  Christian 
ought  to  ask  himself  the  question,  does  it 
pay  to  license  a  traffic  which  decreases  the 
demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  that 
robs  men  of  health,  skill  and  moral  power, 
that  breeds  idiots,  paupers,  criminals, 
lunatics  and  epileptics,  that  creates  heavy 
taxes  for  the  support  of  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries, asylums,  hospitals,  almshouses, 
police  and  criminal  courts,  that  den:  . 
a  holocaust  of  100,000  victims  annually? 
In  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  sophistries,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  ignorance,  appetite  and 
greed  even  the  most  indifferent  in  their 
better  moments  must  answer,  No!" 

What  else  would  German  teachers 
say  ? 

William  H.  Taft,  President  of  United 
States,   of   German    descent,    says :    "Ho 
who  drinks  is  deliberately  disqualifying 
himself     for     advancement."       Another 
member  of  the  Taft  family.  Rev.  Willi 
X.  Taft.    of    San    Diego.  Cal.,  has 
spoken  practically,  by  making  a  contri 
button  of    Sio.ooo    to    fight    the    liquor 
fiend.     A  Pennsylvania  Dutch  boy, 
answers  to  one   of   the  "reasons"  given 
in  the  opening  lines  of  this  article,  trav- 
eling homeward   from   California   makes 
this  observation  en  route : 

"We  are  in  Texas.  Here  is  a  little  town; 
the  improvements  consist     of     a 
print   shop,   a   saloon,  a   hall    dozeo   d* 
inss  and   the  depot;    not  prosperous.     We 
cross    the    state    line    into    Okl  the 

change  is  quite  noticeable;  Ins  the 
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vast  stretches  of  unsettled  land,  cultivated 
farms  with  neat  farm  buildings.  Large 
settlements  of  Germans  from  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  etc. 
Geary,  my  stopping  place,  has '1600  popu- 
lation, nine  churches,  and  what  stands  out 
just  as  boldly  to  one  from  a  liquor-cursed 
state — no  saloons.  Oklahoma  is  a  dry 
state,  and  wisely  so.  Evidently  the  sturdy 
pioneers  who  went  there  to  found  new 
homes  for  themselves  and  families  on  the 
rich  prairie  soil  longed  to  have  their  chil- 
drew  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
the  curse  of  liquor,  and  the  saloons  were 
banished." 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Pennsylvania 
are  longing:,  perhaps  some  unconsciously, 
for  such  an  atmosphere  in  the  Keystone 
State.  When  shall  they  breathe  it  with 
all  the  prosperity  it  brings  with  it,  and 
the  foulness  of  the  rum-holes  dispelled 
by  it?"  Answer:  when  the  people  of 
German  descent  shall  have  learned  to 
know  the  proper  attitude  to  take  on  this 
question. 

Hear  the  sentiments  of  other  men  of 
note,  perhaps  not  all  of  German  descent, 
but  who  have  German  blood  coursing 
through  their  veins*: 

Abraham  Lincoln — 

"The  liquor  traffic  is  a  cancer  in  society, 
eating  out  its  vitals  and  threatening  de- 
struction, and  all  attempts  to  regulate  it 
will  prove  abortive.  There  must  be  no  at-» 
tempt  to  regulate  the  cancer;  it  must  be 
eradicated,  not  a  root  must  me  left  behind, 
for  until  this  is  done  all  classes  must  con- 
tinue in  danger  of  becoming  victims  of 
strong  drink.  If  it  is  a  crime  to  make  a 
counterfeit  dollar,  it  is  ten  thousand  times 
a  worse  crime  to  make  a  counterfeit  man." 
William  McKinley — 

"The  liquor  traffic  is  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  ruinous  of  all  human  pursuits.  By 
legalizing  this  traffic  we  agree  to  shar^ 
with  the  liquor  seller  the  responsibilities 
and  evils  of  his  business.  Every  man  who 
votes  for  license  becomes  of  necessity  a 
partner  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  all  its 
consequences." 
John  Mitchell — 

"I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  state- 
ment so  often  made,  that  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquor  has  contributed  to  the 
industrial  development  of  the  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  liquor  has 
contributed  more  to  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  material  deterioration  of  the  people 
and  has  brought  more  misery  to  defenseless 


women    and    children    than    has  any  other 
agency  in  the  history  of  mankind." 
Thomas  Edison  — 

"I   am   a   total   abstainer   from   alcoholic 
liquors.      I  always  felt  that  I  had  a   better 
use  for  rny  head." 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England — 

The  saloons  of  Los  Angeles  paid  ? 4 1 S,- 
9 :i  1 . 5 0  to  the  city  in  the  way  of  revenue 
last  year,  but  they  cost  the  city  (8,000,000 
in  round  numbers. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  Eng- 
land is  due  to  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 
Henry  Ostrom  — 

Twelve  different  times  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that 
no  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  keep  a 
saloon. 

To   make    saw-logs   into    boards    is    busi- 
ness,  but   to   make   boys   into   drunkards —  . 
that    is   crime. 
Granite  State  Outlook — 

Seventy-one  counties  in  dry  Kansas  Bent 
no  convicts  to  the  penitentiary  last  year; 
sixteen  counties  did  not  have  a  single  per- 
son sentenced  to  any  penal  or  correctional 
institution.  In  twenty-eight  counties  the 
poor-farms  are  without  inmates,  and  in 
eighty-five  counties  in  the  state  there  are 
no  insane  patients. 
The  Epworth  Herald — 

Holding  up  a  glass  of  beer,  and  looking 
through  the  amber-hued  liquid.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said:  "There  is  not  a  thought  in 
a  hogshead  of  beer;  there  is  not  an  id<.a  in 
a  whole  brewery.  It  stupefies  without  in- 
vigorating, and  its  effect  upon  the  brain 
is  to  stagnate  thought." 
The  Epwarth   Herald — 

The  drink  business  provides  a  rallying- 
point  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  state. 
Where  are  votes  bought  and  sold?  Where 
are  political  deals  put  through?  Where 
do  the  corrupt  politician  and  the  corrupt 
business  man  find  their  strongest  support? 
Where  do  the  sneak-thieves  and  eorti- 
dence-men.  the  burglars  and  ramblers 
thugs,  find  themselves  most  at  home?  In 
the  saloon! 
Mayor  Love.   Lincoln,   Neb. — 

Take   another   class    of    men.      A    farmer 
who   lives    near   Lincoln    told    me    not    lone 
ago.  that  he  had  attended   a   farmers'   | 
nic   and   that      the     subject    was   Aiaenasi  1 
anion?  them,  and  the  farmers  agreed   that 
the  closing  of  the  saloon  was  a  great  bene- 
fit   to    the    farmer.      They    said    that    their 
men  could  now  be  safely  sent  to  town  •  itb 
produce    or    upon    other    business    and    be 
sure    of    returning    when    expected. 
formerly,    when    their    men    came    to    town 
for    a    holiday    or    on    business,    they    ■ 
apt    to    return    late    at    night    or    not    until 
the  following  day.  and  then  in  a  condit 
not  tit  for  work,  and  that  the)    m 
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compelled  to  come  to  town  and  get  their 
men  out  of  jail.  Again,  a  prominent  con- 
tractor, who  employs  daily  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  teamsters  in  moving  earth,  grad- 
ing, etc.,  made  a  statement  to  me  recently 
that  the  changes  in  the  habits  and  condi- 
tion of  his  employes  during  the  last  few 
months  had  been  marvelous.  He  said  that 
formerly  a  large  percentage  of  his  em- 
ployes had  spent  the  bulk  of  their  earn- 
ings in  the  saloon.  That  after  pay  day, 
for  a  day  or  two,  many  of  them  would  not 
return  to  work,  or  would  come  in  a  condi- 
tion unfit  for  work,  but  that  now  he  has 
no  trouble  of  that  kind  at  all.  That  al- 
most to  a  man  they  have  become  sober,  de- 
cent, self-respecting  men. 

And  now,  before  I  leave  this  question  of 
business,  I  want  to  suggest  this  one  fur- 
ther consideration,  and,  lest  I  be  misun- 
derstood, let  me  admit  right  here  that 
whether  or  not  a  thing  pays  in  a  financial 
way,  is  not  the  highest  and  best  reason  for 
doing  it;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  lowest  and  most 
unworthy  reason  for  doing  it,  yet,  never- 
theless, it  is  the  only  reason  that  appeals 
to  a  certain  order  of  mind,  and  those 
minds  must  be  reckoned  with.  I  think  I 
have  shown  you  that  our  experience  here 
in  Lincoln  proves  that  prohibition  does 
pay,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  always  pa> 
in  any  community,  but  there  are  reasons 
why  it  will  pay  better  here  than  in  most 
cities,  so  that  we  should  be  more  anxious 
to  retain  it  than  most  communities,  and 
these  reasons  are  as  follows: 

We  have  with  us  a  great  state  univer- 
sity, which  is  the  most  important  and  val- 
uable asset  we  have,  and  in  addition  to 
that  two  other  large  colleges,  and  several 
smaller  educational  institutions.  These 
institutions  bring  to  us  upwards  of  6500 
students  every  year,  and  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies who  come  here  because  some  member 
of  the  family  is  either  a  present  or  pro- 
spective student.  Now,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  these  people  will  send  their  chil- 
dren here  to  be  educated  much  more  freely 
if  we  succeed  in  permanently  abolishing 
the  saloon  than  they  would  otherwise  do, 
and  it  will  be  an  inducement  for  many 
families  to  move  here  to  enjoy  our  educa- 
tional advantages,  as  is  shown  by  the  en- 
rollment in  the  university  this  year,  which 
will  reach  about  500  more  than  last  year. 

That  is  just  what  is  taking  place  now, 
and  nothing  has  added  so  great  an  impetus 
to  that  movement  as  going  dry.  and  noth- 
ing would  be  a  greater  check  to  it  than  a 
return  to  old  conditions.  Truly,  we  are 
finding  that  it  actually  pays  to  be  decent. 
Then,  let  our  ambition  be  to  become  a  liv- 
ing, visible  refutation  of  that  argument 
that  a  city  can  not  grow  and  prosper  with- 
out  saloons,   so  that   everywhere,   all   over 


the   world,   wherever   the   fight      is      beins; 
waged   again-t      the      saloon — and    th. 

everywhere — our  fellow-workr-r.s  will  point 
to  us  and  our  experience  as  giving  a  | 
tire  proof  of  the  falsity  of  that  old  an 
ment,    that    voting   out    the   saioon    a: 
hurts   business.      Truly,    that    would    :. 
us,  indeed,  a  "city  set  on  a  hill." 
J.  E.  Porter,  Mayor  Kansas  City.  Kan. — 

The   Kansas  prohibition     law     has    been 
rigidly   enforced   in   our   city   for   the    | 
five  years.     In  that  time  we  have  incr-nsed 
in  population.     Our  finaneial,  manufai 
ing  and  commercial   interests  have   grows 
materially;    our    people    have    taken    on    a 
new   civic  spirit;    we   have  expended   : 
for   improvements   and    in   building   p  1 
boulevards,  schools,   municipal,   water  and 
light  plants  and  a  new  City  Hall  than  in 
any  other  period  of  our  history. 

Two  arguments  often  advanced  in  fa- 
vor of  the  traffic  have  great  weight  with 
some  people  and  so  perhaps  wit:1,  som 
my    fellow     German     descendants  . 
will,   therefore,    here   jus:    give   the 
passing  notice.     The     first     is     tl 
license  fees  reduce  taxes:     the     - 
that  a  man   has  a  right  to    . 
if  he  chooses,  and  that  the  state  has 
right  to  interfere.     The  first        thes 
guments  shows    not    only    a    mercenary 
spirit  ready  to  rob  for  gain,  but  as  well 
gross  ignorance  ;  for  from  a  mom 
of  view,  the  open  saloon  is  the  greatest 
foe  to  general  prosperity  that  exists 
the    country.      The   other   pica   put    I 
ward   in   favor  oi  this  traffic   is  equ 
illogical.     Even  assuming     that     a 
has  a  right  to  drink  liquor  if  he 
it   does  not  at   all   follow  that  eit    ei 
or  any  other  man,  or  the  state  has  a  rig 
to  tempt  other  people  to  drink  or  to  |   it 
temptation    in    their    way.      The    utmost 
that  could  be  made  of  this  plea  w 
to  say  that  he  has  a  right  to  obtain  liqi 
and    drink    it   on    his    own    premises, 
with  his  meals  in  a  hotel,  if  he  lives 
a    hotel.      Both    the    scriptural    an.'.    I 
mora!   law  of  human  rights 
thing  more. 

But  has  a  man  a  right  to  use  '   |u   r    is 
a  beverage  if  he  pleases'     Ha-  not  the 
state  as  good  right,  as  solemn  a  rt  - 
bility,  to   forbid   the  use 
has  to  forbid  the  use  oi  mot 
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um,  carbolic  acid  or  any  other  poison  for 
that  matter?  Alcohol  is  a  poison,  a 
very  treacherous  one,  and  one  that  ex- 
cites man's  sensual  nature  and  thereby 
brings  multitudes  to  degradation.  The 
fact  that  the  state  has  some  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  the  morals  of  the 
people  is  universally  admitted.  How  can 
it  discharge  that  responsibility  if  it  al- 
lows the  most  prolific  source  of  immor- 
ality to  flourish  at  almost  every  street 
corner,  yea,  even  entering  as  a  partner 
in  the  business  and  sharing  the  profits, 
in  our  license  system?  A  German  wife- 
murderer  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice  to 
receive  his  death  sentence ;  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  when  the  judge  gave  him 
permission  to  speak: 

"I  stand  here  before  this  bar  convicted 
of  the  wilful  murder  of  my  wife.  Truth- 
ful witnesses  have  testified  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  a  drunkard,  that  in  one  of  my  de- 
bauches I  fired  the  fatal  shot  that  killed 
the  one  I  had  sworn  to  love,  cherish  and 
protect.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  com- 
mitting the  fearful  deed;  still  as  the  ver- 
dict is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
it  must  be  so.  But,  may  it  please  the 
Court,  I  am  not  the  only  one  guilty  of  this 
crime.  I  have  been  made  a  drunkard  by 
law.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  legalized 
saloons  of  my  town  I  never  would  have 
become  a  drunkard,  my  wife  would  not 
have  been  murdered;  I  would  not  be  here 
now  to  await  the  sentence  that  will  hurt 
me  into  eternity.  God  knows  I  tried  to 
reform,  but  as  long  as  the  open  saloon  was 
in  my  pathway,  my  weak,  diseased  will- 
power was  no  match  against  the  fearful, 
consuming  agonizing  appetite  for  liquor. 
For  one  year  our  town  was  without  a  sa- 
loon. For  one  year  I  was  a  sober  man. 
For  one  year  my  wife  and  children  were 
supremely  happy,  and  our  little  home  a 
perfect  paradise.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  remonstrance  against  reopening  the 
saloon  in  our  town.  The  names  of  one- 
half  of  this  jury  can  be  found  today  on 
the  petition  certifying  to  the  erood  charac- 
ter of  the  rumsellers,  and  falsely  saying 
that  the  sale  of  liquor  was  necessary  in  oui 
town.  The  prosecuting  attorney  eloquent- 
ly pleaded  with  this  court  for  the  license, 
and  the  judge  who  will  sentence  me,  grant- 
ed the  license.  You  legalized  the  saloons 
that  made  me  a  drunkard  and  a  murder- 
er, and  morally  you  are  guilty  with  me 
before  God  and  man  for  the  murder  of  my 
wife.      I,    in    my   drunken,    frenzied,    irre- 


sponsible condition,  have  murdered  one, 
but     you     have     deliberately  and  wilfully 

murdered  your  thousands  and  the  murder- 
mills  are  in  full  operation  today  by  your 
consent.  I  close  by  solemnly  asking  God 
to  open  your  blind  eyes  to  the  truth  of 
your  individual  responsibility,  so  that  you 
will  cease  to  give  your  support  to  this  hell- 
born  traffic. " 

This  and  similar  prayers  are  being  an- 
swered in  our  day  by  an  illuminated  and 
awakened  conscience,  in  courts  and  at- 
torneys and  among  the  common  people, 
when  they  stop  to  think  and  look 
squarely  at  the  matter  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  responsibility,  and  the  highest 
ideals  of  manhood  regardless  of  nation- 
ality, and  so  they  are  saying  as  the  large 
number  of  Christian  Endeavorers  said 
last  July  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City, 
by  resolutions :  "One  ideal  we  are  work- 
ing for  is,  A  saloonless  nation  by  1920," 
and  among  these  were  very,  very  many 
of  German  descent. 

A  letter  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
the  position  the  Germans  of  Kansas  take 
regarding  this  subject,  from  a  minis- 
terial brother  in  that  state  has  the  fol- 
lowing: "You  can  put  it  down  that  the 
most  intelligent  Germans  in  Kansas  are 
for  prohibition."  Governor  Stubbs  of  the 
same  state,  says  the  following  in  a 
speech : 

"Prohibition  must  be  judged  by  results. 
The  people  of  Kansas  are  very  progressive, 
very  positive  and  intensely  practical  in 
their  ideas  and  habits.  Prohibition  in 
Kansas  is  not  the  result  of  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  climate  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Reason  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all.  It  was  not  brought  about  by  fan- 
atics but  by  sane,  sober,  patriotic  f 
who  had  larger  heads  and  more  common 
sense  than  the  average  of  the  American 
people  had  at  that  time." 

Prohibition  is  the  doctrine  of  self- 
defense.  Kansas  has  adopted  that 
trine  and  is  defending  its  people  from 
the  arch  enemy  oi  human  happiness.  It 
has  muzzled  a  brute  that  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  vicious  than  a  mad  dog.  It 
has  established  a  quarantine  against  a 
plague  more  destructive  than  cholera.  It 
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has  cut  out  a  useless  expense  that  was 
more  burdensome  on  the  people  than  all 
the  state  and  county  taxes  combined. 
Shall  we  not  say  to  this  testimony— 

"But  the  long  heads  and  the  good  com- 
mon sense  of  the  average  American  of  to- 
day, assisted  by  that  of  the  intelligent, 
positive  German  who  comes  to  our  shores 
are  bringing  this  blessing  of  liberty  and 
self-defense  into  every  state  of  our  fair 
land." 

Hear  the  idealism  expressed  by  an- 
other American  German : 

"Let  us  Germans  too  do  our  part  in  this 
great  progressive  movement,  and  show  our 
English  fellow  citizens  that  it  is  not  true 
that  we  are  sold  to  the  rum  power.  It  is 
a  shame  that  we  allow  the  German  brew- 
ers to  give  the  public  the  idea  that  'free 
drinking'  is  German  idealism.  Let  us  no 
longer  play  the  ape,  that  gathers  the  dol- 
lar-chestnuts out  of  the  fire  for  the  brew- 
ers and  distillers." 


Peter  Rosegger,  a  great  Austrian 
writer  on  the  subject  we  are  deaing" 
with,  pictures  German  idealism  in  the 
matter  in  a  vigorous  article  concluding 
as  follows : 

"At  last  mankind  is  awakening!  Prac- 
tical, sensible  nations,  as  the  English  and 
the  Americans  are  far  in  advance  of  us  in 
the  war  against  alcohol.  The  temperance 
people  over  there  are  reaping  almost  in- 
creditable  results,  but  even  here  in  Ger- 
many young  pople  even  students  are  be- 
ginning to  abstain  from  strong  drink.  If 
today  a  new  Hermann  should  arise  with 
the  holy  object  of  reinstating  the  German 
people  and  making  them  morally  great  and 
strong,  he  would  already  the  first  day  have 
to  dispatch  with  the  sword  the  whiskey 
distillers,  for  the  rope  might  break.  You 
censure  my  bold  language.  Be  assured  it 
is  a  righteous  indignation.  I  have  wit- 
nessed already  too  much  sacrifice  to  in- 
temperance. I  have  seen  young  men  with 
great  and  noble  talent  end  their  destiny  in 
beer.     I     have     seen   teachers,   preachers, 


poets,  wretchedly  ending  in  beer.  A  peo- 
ple that  must  refresh  its  heart  with  alco- 
hol, find  its  patriotism  in  beer  and  seek  its 
joys  of  life  in  wine,  will  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  morass,  and  become  the 
scorn  of  neighboring  nations.  In  this  we 
are  in  danger  if  not  the  combined  efforts 
of  lawmakers,  church  and  school  will  ar- 
rest the  destruction.  Away  with  alsohol!" 

With  these  incontrovertible  historical 
facts,  and  these  soul-inspiring,  heaven- 
born  ideals  shall  it  be  any  longer  a  ques- 
tion with  a  noble  German,  and  his  de- 
scendants now  citizens  oi  this  fair  land 
of  ours  as  to  what  attitude  to  take 
toward  the  liquor  traffic?  Will  we  take 
our  stand  with  the  brewers,  the  distillers, 
the  saloon-keepers,  and  their  crop  of 
human  degenerates — the  drinking  bums, 
whose  motto  seems  to  be:  "In  America 
we  want  liberty  to  do  as  we  please" ;  or 
with  the  host  of  the  most  intelligent,  re- 
ligious, noble  patriotic  men  and  women 
of  all  nationalities  who  love  to  say:  "In 
America  we  please  to  do  what  is  wisest 
and  best  for  the  land  and  its  people,  we 
seek  to  save  and  help  the  weak,  the 
tempted  and  the  fallen,  by  removing  and 
destroying  that  which  is  of  no  earthly 
benefit  to  nation  and  people,  and  is  the 
source  of  ruination,  rather  than  minister 
to  the  gratification  of  our  appetites  ?" 
When  we  take  this  attitude,  then  shall 
we  have  answered  nobly  and  practically 
the  question.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keep- 
er?" Then  shall  we  have  honored  true 
German  history  and  emphasized  true 
German  ideals,  and  thereby  shown  that 
we  love  our  Fatherland  not  the  less,  but 
our  America'  the  more.  And  it  is  plain- 
ly evident  that  by  taking  this  attitude  we 
shall  have  the  honor  to  assist  in  wiping 
out  the  darkest  blotch  oi  civilization,  the 
liquor  traffic,  with  the  many  noble  Ger- 
mans who  in  the  bloody  conflict  of  r6l  to 
T\;  helped  to  wipe  out  the  slave  traffic 
and  preserve  the  Union. 


Rev.  Frederick  Waage 

By  Rev.  O.  F.  Waage,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


This  venerable,  and  in  many  respects 
remarkable  man,  figured  largely  in  the 
history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  His  long,  active  life 
made  his  name  and  fame  known  far  and 
wide,  and  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and 
labors  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  knew  or  heard  of  him. 

He  was  born  August  17,  1797,  in 
Itzehoe,  a  large  town  in  the  Dukedom 
of  Holstein,  then  under  the  dominion  oi 
Denmark.  His  parents  were  Claus 
Heinrich  Waage  and  Catharine  Doro- 
thea, nee  Hoirmeister.  On  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  same  month,  three  days  after 
his  birth  he  was  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
Busaeus,  and  received  the  name  Cay 
Frederick  So  pints  ]];aage.  Three  of  his 
sponsors  were  of  the  nobility,  viz.,  Gen- 
eral and  Baron  Cay  von  Ahlefeldt : 
Ernestine  von  Brokdorf,  wife  of  the  Pri- 
vate Counsellor ;  and  the  noble  lady 
Anna  Sophia  von  Ranzau  auf  Giilden- 
stein.  Later  he  dropped  the  aristocratic 
names  given  him,  because  they  were  dis- 
tasteful to  his  democratic  feelings,  and 
simply  called  himself  "Frederick. " 

He  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons  in  the 
family  and  alone  survived  beyond  the 
period  of  youth.  His  father,  too.  died 
when  this  son  reached  his  fourteenth 
year.  An  uncle  living  at  Flensburg,  in 
Schleswig,  took  him  as  his  ward. 

The  charming  location  of  his  native 
town  along  the  shores  of  the  river  Stor, 
in  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Holstein. 
early  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  boy 
the  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
he  never  lost.  This  nature-love  was 
further  nourished  and  enjoyed  when 
later  he  made  his  home  in  the  beautiful 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  early  as  he  could  remember  he  at 
tended     school.     When     only     eighteen 
months  old  he  was  taken  to  a  so-called 


"Klipp  Schule,"  a  sort  of  a  kindergar- 
ten school,  conducted  by  elderly  ladies, 
where  he  was  taught  to  read.  Reading 
became  with  him  a  passion  which  neve 
left  him.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was. 
sent  to  the  town  schools,  and  was  thure 
tutored  by  the  "Schreib  und  Rechnvn- 
meister  Xagel,"  who  wore  a  white- 
powdered  wig,  and  who  was  ever  read> 
with  the  rod  to  punish  misbehavior. 
From  his  tenth  year  he  attended  the 
Latin  school,  conducted  by  the  old  Can- 
tor Wagner,  who  did  not  use  the  rod,  but 
could  administer  effective  ear-boxes  with 
his  fist. 

In  the  year  181 1,  famous  for  tlu-  ap- 
pearing of  a  large,  flaming  comet,  he 
was  sent  to  the  large  city  oi  Fiensburg. 
located  in  the  dukedom  of  Schle>wig.  to 
attend  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  where 
he  remained  more  than  two  years.  He 
always  considered  this  latter  period  of 
Ins  school  days  as  the  happiest,  sir 
here,  under  the  direction  of  that  noble 
teacher  Bendixen  and  his  assistants,  he 
increased  in  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

While  attending  school  at  Flensburg. 
he  was  quartered,  with  a  number  of  other 
students,  in  an  old  monastery,  and  the 
boys  often  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the 
spirits  oi  the  old  monks  moving  al  ... 
the  hails  and  cells,  during  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  saw  and 
heard  nothing  but  war  and  the  rum  ra 
of  war.  For  in  the  year  1806  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  Napoleon  with  his  French 
and  allied  armies,  devastated  Eun 
and  did  not  spare  beloved  Holstein.  In 
his  unavoidable  intercourse  with  the 
French  soldiers  who  were  quartered  long 
in  these  parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Waage 
SOOn  learned  to  speak  French,  fluently. 
In  the  year  1813,  after  the  decisive  bat- 
tle   of    Leipsic,  where  Napoleon's  cruel 
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power  was  broken,  was  again  overrun 
and  occupied  by  many  Swedish,  Russian 
and  German  army  corps,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  the  Asiatic  Baschkirren  and 
Kalmucken. 

In  the  year  1813,  in  Flensburg,  he  re- 
ceived catechetical  instruction  through 
the  Lutheran  pastor  Huesmann,  and  on 
the  seventh  of  April,  with  several  hun- 
dred others,  was  confirmed  in  the  large 
Marienkirche. 

In  August,  1813,  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Kiel,  where  he  remained  six. 
years,  and   where  his   intense  thirst   for 


knowledge  was  fully  satisfied.  Here  he 
applied  himself  strenuously  to  his 
studies,  often  working  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  night.  His  close  association  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  and  es- 
pecially the  influence  of  his  pa>tor,  the 
noble  Clans  Harms,  greatly  assisted  him 
in  acquiring  a  first  class  classical  educa- 
tion, under  these  benign  surroundings. 
The  desire  became  strong  to  be  active  in 
some  calling  in  which  he  might  be  a 
blessing  to  his  day  and  generation.  This 
noble  passion  was  due  largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Pastor  Claus  Harms,  who  wa- 
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Frederick  Waage  in  early  life 


Frederick  Waage  in  late  life 


then  the  celebrated  defender  of  ortho- 
doxy, against  the  attacks  of  rationalism 
at  that  time.  Dr.  Harms  became  Mr. 
Waage's  ideal  pastor  and  theologian. 
The  portrait  of  Dr.  Harms  huug  on  the 
walls  of  Mr.  Waage's  study  all  his  sub- 
sequent life.  If  is  autograph  was  en- 
closed in  a  gilt  frame,  containing  hh 
farewell  words  ere  Mr.  Waage  sailed  f ^ 
America.  The  same  is  a  quotation  from 
Dr.  Harms'  last  sermon,  heard  by  Mr. 
Waage.  based  on  1  Peter  j:y,  "Casting 
all  your  cares  upon  God,  for  He  careth 
for  vou."     And  it  was  at  Claus  Harms' 


earnest  request  that  young  Waage  once 
more  entered  the  Cathedral  Church,  and 
knelt  at  the  altar  to  pray,  before  lea> 
his  native  country.  Pastor  Waage's 
whole  life  was  tinged  by  the  spirit  ^i  the 
saintly  Harms  and  the  blessed  influence 
he  obtained  at  Kiel. 

A   desire  to  see  more  of  the  wo: 
which  he  had  read  so  much,  and  a  desire 
to  escape  military  service  which  threat- 
ened him,   decided   him   to  emigrate   to 
America.     Hence  in  June.   1S10.  .  . 
passage  in  the  ship  "Milo."  in  [{a 
and    in    September    arrived    in    PI 
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phia,  having  been  on  the  ocean  68  days. 
Here  he  providentially  .became  ac- 
quainted with  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Dechant. 
the  elder,  who  directed  him  to  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Geisenhainer.  The  latter  offered 
him  a  home  in  his  house  until  Mr. 
Waage  could  be  ordained.  At  that  time 
the  Lutheran  Synod  would  not  ordain 
and  admit  a  foreigner  to  the  holy  min- 
istry until  two  years  after  his  arrival  in 
this  country.  These  two  years,  spent  by 
Mr.  Waage  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Geis- 
enhainer, were  to  him  most  precious. 
Under  the  supervision  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent, fatherly  divine,  he  continued  his 


theological  studies.  To  this  time  of  his 
life  he  often  referred  with  gratitude  to 
God.  It  was  to  him  a  special  providence 
of  God,  that  he  was  led  to  these  two 
good  men,  Dechant  and  Geisenhainer, 
when  he  landed  in  this  new  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1822,  August  27th, 
that  Mr.  Waage  became  a  licentiate  of 
the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  its  annual  session  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.  His  ordination  followed 
on  June  10th,  1828,  at  Reading.  Pa. 

His  first  parish  consisted  of  the  con- 
gregations at  Trumbauerville  and  Rich- 
landtown,  Bucks  County,  Pa.     These  he 
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served  four  years  when  he  accepted  his 
second  call  to  a  parish  spreading  over 
parts  of  Northumberland,  Columbia  and 
Lycoming  Counties. 

In  this  parish  he  served  eight  congre- 
gations at  Milton.  Muncy.  Williamsport, 
Paradise,  Fullmers,  St.  James',  St. 
John's  and  Black  Hole  Valley.  During 
this  period  of  his  life  he  became  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen,  and  a  genuine 
believer  in   republican   institutions. 

This  parish  being  an  unusually  labori- 
ous one,  he  remained  only  three  years, 
and  in  1829  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call    to   the    New  Gosherlhopperi  charge. 


Frederick  Waage 

where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
This  parish  was  then  composed  of  the 
present  St.  Paul's  near  Red  Hill.  St 
John's  at  Spinnerstowti,  and  Trumbauer- 
ville, the  last  two  located  in  Pucks 
county.  In  1836  he  organized  the  Luth- 
eran congregation  at  Xiaiuic,  Huber's. 
and  in  1854,  lie  also  organized  the  Lu- 
theran church  at  Ridge  Valley,  Pucks 
County,  and  thus  adding  these  two 
churches,  he  was  pastor  of  five  congrega- 
tions. This  parish  he  served  forty  years. 
After  resigning  this  charge  in  iS:>8.  ow- 
ing to  the  infirmities  ot  his  age,  1 
assisted   his    sou    and    successor  in 
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parish,  the  Rev.  O.  F.  Waage,  several 
years,  thus  rounding  out  full  fifty  years 
in  the  active  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  his  early  ministry  he  became 
intensely  interested  in  the  Horn  »eopathic 
system  of  medicine.  In  addition  to  his 
arduous  ministerial  duties,  he  thoroughly 
studied  that  system  of  medicine  and  for 
many  years  practiced  Homeopathy  suc- 
cessfully in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
work.  His  intention  at  first  was  to  use 
this  new  system  of  healing  the  sick  ex- 
clusively in  his  own  family,  but  when, 
his  success  in  that  sphere  became  known, 
others  called  upon  him  to  treat  them  in 
illness,,  and  thus  he  largely  became  a 
general  practitioner  of  Homeopathy.  He' 
thus  fulfilled  a  double  mission,  healing 
both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  And 
this  was  not  odd,  for  St.  Luke  was  "a 
beloved  physician"  ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
commanded  His  early  disciples  to 
"preach  the  Gospel  and  heal  the  sick." 
Beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Waage  was  an  un- 
usually well  educated  man.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory.  His  sermons  were  carefully 
prepared,  and  written  word  for  word, 
and  ,after  reading  them  over  once  or 
twice,  he  could  repeat  them  from  mem- 
ory most  accurately.  And  at  that  time 
ministers  usually  preached  long  ser- 
mons, lasting  over  an  hour.  As  a  pulpit 
orator  he  had  few  equals,  always  using 
the  best  classical  German  language.  He 
was  a  close  student  and  great  reader.  His 
large  library  contained,  in  addition  to  the 
best  theological  literature  of  the  time, 
the  literary  works  of  the  best  authors  in 
general  literature,  such  as  Dickens,  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Bulwer,  Washington  Irving, 
Victor  Hugo,  Shakespeare,  Captain 
Marryat,  Eugene  Sue.  Frederica  Bremer, 
Lohmann,  Blumenthal,  Lafontaine. 
Hauf,  Cook's  Travels,  and  many  others, 
all  in  German  or  best  German  transla- 
tions. 

Mr.  Waage  was  also  of  a  poetical  turn 
of  mind.  In  his  youth  he  composed  a 
number  of  poems,  which,  however,  he 
never  gave  to     the     public  in  print.     A 


volume  of  these,  written  in  his  best  Ger- 
man style  and  penmanship  is  preserved 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  writer. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  sample. 

FREUNDSCHAFT. 

Wenn  mein  Aug'  mit  Schmerz  und  Trauer 
Auf  des  Glueckcs  Truemmer  sieht, 
Wehmutti  sich  und  schwarze  Schauer, 
Urn  die  bangen  Blicke  zieht, 
Soil  mich  nicht  das  Schicksal  beugen, 
Denn  selb  st  in  dcs  Schmerzes  Reichen 
Sollst  Du,  Freund,  mein  Schutzgeist  sein — 
Ich'  bin  Dein  und  Du  bist  Mein! 


Wenn  statt  Eden's  sueszer  Wonne 
Nahet  sich  des  Kumraer's  Nacht, 
Freundlicb  nicht  die  Himmels-sonne 
Meinen  Blicken  segnend  lacht; 
Wenn  auch  Blitz  und  Wetter  stuermen, 
Wogen  sich  auf  Wogen  thuermen, 
Zitt'r  ich  nicht  und  klage,  nein — 
Ich  bin  Dein  und  Du  bist  Mein! 

Muss  ich  einstens  von  Dir  scheiden. 
Una  mich  haerme  Dich  nicht,  Freund, 
Dass  Dein  Aug'  in  Schmerz  und  Leiden 
Unser  Trennung   Zaehren    weint. 
Von  den  fernsten  Meeres-Strande 
Blick  ich  hin  zum  Vaterlande 
Sehnend,  ach!   und  denke  Dein — 
Ich  bin  Dein  und  Du  bist  Mein! 

Weine  nicht,  wenn  meines  Lebens 

Letzte  bange  Stunde  nah't, 

Er  liebt  noch  am  Ziel  des  strebens 

Wie  er  stets  geliebet  hat; 

Freund,  dort  auf  den  Sternen-Hoehen 

Werden  wir  uns  wiedersehen, 

Gruss  und  Kuss  wird  dieser  sein: 

Ich  bin  Dein  und  Du  bist  Mein! 


HIS   FAMILY  RELATIONS. 

In  the  year  1823  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Angeline  Garber,  of  the 
Trappe,  Montgomery  County.  Pa.,  and 
lived  together  happily  6l  years.  Their 
union  was  blessed  with  ten  children. 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  life 
ended  quietly  and  peacefully  in  full  : 
of  eternal  life  through  Christ  Jesus,  Au- 
gust 23,  1S84.  aged  87  years  and  six  days. 
His  burial  took  place  at  his  beloved  Si 
Paul's  Lutheran  church,  near  Pennsbu  ?, 
fifteen  neighboring  pastors    taking    | 


An  Ancient  Trail  in  Central  New  York 


By  W.   Pierrepout  White 


Patriotic  men  and  women  are  prepar- 
ing to  mark  with  enduring  monuments 
of  stone  and  bronze  the  route  followed 
by  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  his 
little  army,  which,  in  August,  1777.  met 
the  British  forces  and  Indians  at  Oris- 
kany  and  in  a  fierce  and  bhody  conflict 
routed  the  allies  and  timed  the  tide  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

General  Herkimer's  expedition  march- 
ed from  Fort  Dayton  to  relieve  beleag- 
uered Fort  Stanwix.  He  never  reached 
the  destination  for  which  he  started,  but 
he  decided  the  fate  of  this  nation  and  paid 
the  price  of  his  life  for  the  victory  that 
he  won.  Along  the  forty  miles  that  the 
patriots  marched  between  August  3  and 
6,  1777.  monuments  will  be  erected  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  Each  of  these 
monuments  of  stone  will  bear  a  bronze 
tablet,  as  shown  in  the  cut  in  connection 
with  this  article,  indicating  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  Herkimer's  troops.  This  map 
and  the  information  that  forms  the  basis 
of  this  article  were  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  chapters  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  The  map  is  most  ac- 
curate to  scale,  conforming  to  the  gov- 
ernmental geological  survey  maps,  and 
in  the  location  of  its  particular  spots 
conforms  to  the  information  on  the  maps 
of  the  province  of  New  York  prepared 
by  the  English  geographers  of  176S, 
1775  and  1777. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  whole  map  is  the  location  of  the  trails 
leading  to  the  ford,  which  was  defended 
by  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  Utica.  The  earlier 
maps  show  trails  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mohawk.  From  the  ford  the  trail  to 
Oneida  Castle  leads  directly  past  what  is 
now  Gallon's  Creek  and  the  site  of  Old 
Fort  Schuyler.  This  trail  is  crossed  by 
the   trail   to   Niagara,   which   enters   the 
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trail  to  Albany  nearly  a  half  mile  to  the 
east  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler. 

The  story  of  the  four  days  is  to  be 
briefly  told  in  bronze  tablets.  The  first 
one  in  the  story  will  be  at  Herkimer 
homestead.  This  is  10  *  e  erected  by  the 
German-American  Alliance  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  inscription  will 
read  as  follows : 

From  this  point  Gen.  Nicholas 
Herchheimer,  known  as  General  Her- 
kimer, started  August  3,  17  77,  to  t^ke 
command  of  the  men  who  assembled 
in  answer  to  his  call  to  fight  in  de- 
fense of  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

The  coming  of  St.  Eeger  with  the 
Tories  and  Indians  had  been  known  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  for  weeks.  Colonel 
Gansevoort,  who  commanded  Fort  Stan- 
wix, had  appealed  to  the  committee  of 
safety  of  Tryon  County  for  help.  Nich- 
olas Herkimer  was  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee of  safety  and  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier  general  by  Congress 
the  preceding  autumn.  His  commission 
to  this  rank  bears  date  September  5. 
1776,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica. 

General  Herkimer,  on  the  17th  of  July. 
issued   a   proclamation   announcing   that 
the  enemy.  2000  strong,  were  at  Oswe- 
go and  that  as  soon  as  they  should  ap- 
proach,    every    male    person     being    in 
health   and  between   16  and  60  years  of 
age   should     be     immediately     ready   I 
march  against  him.  and  that  they  should 
convene  at   Fort   Dayton.      F 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  West  Canada 
Creek  and  was  occupied  at  that  time  by 
a  part  of  Colonel  Wesson's   Massachu- 
setts regiment.     Another  part     of 
regiment    was    in    the    garrison    at    F 
Stanwix.  Trvon  County  had  an  imm< 
area,  being  all  that  part  of  the  S 
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New  York  west  of  Albany  and  north  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  westward  to  Os- 
wego, and  south  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  near  where  Binghamton  now  is. 
The  west  part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  then  the  Iroquois  country.  So  many 
inhabitants  of  Tryon  County  had  already 
volunteered  their  services,  throwing  their 
lot  in  with  King  George  and  following 
Sir  John  Johnson,  or  throwing  their  for- 
tunes in  with  the  Continental  Congress 
that  there  were  but  few  left  to  defend 
the  valley  and  these  assembled  at  Fort 
Dayton.  General  Herkimer  left  his  home- 
stead August  3,  and  proceeded  on  the 
south  of  the  river  past  the  place  of  his 
birth,  which  will  be  marked  by  the  Col. 
William  Feeter  Chapter.  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  Little  Falls, 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

Here  was  born  Nicholas  Herkimer 
in  17 2  S  or  172  9 — eldest  son  of  Johan 
Jost  Herchheimer.  He  became  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  hero  of  Oriskany.  The  town  and 
county  of  Herkimer  were  named  in 
his  honor. 

His  journey  to  Fort  Dayton  took  him 
also  past  Fort  Herkimer,  which  place  is 
to  be  marked  by  the  Asteurogen  Chap- 
ter, of  Little  Falls,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

Near  this  spot  was  the  site  of  Fort 
Herkimer,  built  in  175G,  around  the 
second  stone  house  of  Johan  Jost 
Herchheimer,  father  of  Gen.  Nicholas 
Herkimer.  Here  Nicholas  passed  his 
boyhood,  and  here  he  rested  when  re- 
turning wounded  from  the  Battle  of 
Oriskany. 

He  then  forded  the  Mohawk  River  arid 
came  to  Fort  payton  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  day  of  August.  At  Fort  Day- 
ton he  found  assembled  four  companies 
of  Tryon  County  militia.  The  first. 
which  Herkimer  had  once  commanded 
was  under  the  command  of  Col.  Eben- 
ezer  Cox,  and  was  from  the  district,  of 
Canajoharie.  The  second  was  under  the 
command  of  Jacob  Klock,  and  was  from 
Palatine.    The  third  was  tinder  the  com- 


mand of  Col.  Frederick  Vischer,  coming 
from  Mohawk.  The  fourth  was  undei- 
the  command  of  Col.  Peter  Bellinger, 
and  was  gathered  from  German  Flats 
and  Kingsland.  These  four  companies 
contained  about  800  men,  and  were  all 
that  were  left  in  the  valley  that  could  be 
counted  on  to  defend  the  women  and 
children  against  the  approach  of  St.  Le- 
ger  with  Brandt  and  his  Indians,  and  5  - 
John  Johnson,  who  was  in  command  of 
a  regiment  which  had  been  organized 
from  the  settlers  in  the  valley.  Fort 
Dayton,  we  have  already  seen,  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  part  of  Col.  Wesson's  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment.  At  this  point  the 
marker  will  be  erected  by  the  Gen.  Nich- 
olas Herkimer  Chapter  and  the  Kuya- 
hoora  Chapter,  of  Flerkimer,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

At  Fort  Dayton,  near  this  site,  on 
August  4,  1777,  Gen.  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer took  command  of  the  Tryon 
County  militia,  and  began  the  event- 
ful march  which  terminated  in  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany. 

Watts  DePeyster,  in  his  records  oi  the 
events,  gives  the   information  that  Fort 
Stanwix   was   not  only  to   be   defer.  ' 
but  supplied  with  provisions.     Some  ba- 
teaux with  supplies  and  ammunition,  ha  I 
been  sent  from     Fort     Dayton  10     F   rt 
Stanwix,  arriving  there  within  ten  h 
prior   to  the   arrival  of   St.    Leger's   In- 
dians, but  as  there  were  750  men  in  this 
fort    it    was   necessary   to   provi 
with  additional  food  to  withstand  a  s:ege 
as  well  as  to  throw  additional  men  into 
the    fort.      General   Herkimer   foand.   in 
addition  to  his  men.  400  ox  cart<.  loa  k 
with   supplies,   to  be   convoyed   to   Fort 
Stanwix   in   safety.      He   set   out  on   the 
4th  of  August.     Following  the  road  on 
the  north  of  the  river.  leading  his  c  lumn 
through  the  clearings  into  the  dense  i  1  - 
ests  over  the    road,  the     I  m     parts  of 
which  were  tilled  with  corduroy. 

ilis  column  was  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  miles   in   length.     The  men 
nearly  all  by  blood   Germans  and   1 
Dutch,  with     a     few  other  na  ties. 
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The  roster  indicated  the  presence  of  per- 
sons of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh 
and  French  bloods,  but  these  nationalities 
were  exceptions.  The  men  were  gath- 
ered from  their  farms  and  clearings,  and 
carried  their  own  equipment  with  them. 
Their  progress  was  necessarily  slow— 10 
or  12  miles  in  the  day's  march  through 
the  forest.  The  camp  for  the  first  night 
was  made  at  a  point  west  of  Staring- 
creek.  This  point  is  to  be  marked  by  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Chapter  of  Ilion  with 
the  following  inscription : 

General  Herkimer  camped  near  this 
spot  on  the  night  of  August  4,  1777. 
With  him  were  his  800  men  and  4  00 
ox  carts,  filled  with  supplies  for  the 
relief  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Herkimer 
continued  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
until  he  came  to  the  turn,  to  the  ford  op- 
posite Old  Fort  Schuyler,  Utica.  At  this 
point  he  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  He  could  have  continued  on  the 
north  of  the  river  to  Fort  Stanwix.  Had 
he  done  so  it  would  have  required  all  of 
his  carts  and  oxen  to  have  been  taken 
across  the  river  in  bateaux.  This  would 
have  been  more  dangerous  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  than  the  slow  progress  on  the 
road  on  the  south  of  the  river.  There  are 
well  authenticated  stories  that  some  of 
his  men,  possibly  30  or  40,  followed  the 
road  on  the  north  of  the  river  until  they 
came  to  the  present  site  of  Marcy,  then 
crossed  to  the  south  of  the  river,  join- 
ing their  general  at  what  is  now  Whites- 
boro  or  Oriskany.  The  point  where  the 
turn  was  made  is  to  be  marked  by  the 
Col.  Marinus  Willet  Chapter  of  Frank- 
fort, with  the  following  inscription : 

At  this  point,  on  August  5,  1777, 
General  Herkimer,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  and  wagon  train, 
turned  southerly  to  ford  the  Mohawk. 

On  the  overhead  crossing  at  Bagg's 
square,  Utica,  the  Oneida  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  Utica  will  erect  a  marker  with  the 
following  inscription : 


One  thousand  five  hundred  feet  east 
of  this  spot  was  the  Great  Ford  of 
the  Mohawk,  protected  in  175S  by  the 
erection  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler.  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  used  this  ford  August 
5,  1777,  on  his  march  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Stanwix. 

Many  people  will  see  the  marker  at 
this  point,  and  it  will  direct  them  to  the 
location  of  the  Old  Fort.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  overhead  crossing  shows 
clearly  the  location  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler 
over  which  the  tracks  of  the  Xew  York 
Central  now  run.  At  Old  Fort  Schuyler 
itself  a  marker  will  be  erected  by  the 
school  children  of  Utica,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

The  site  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler, 
which  though  abandoned  at  the  time, 
sheltered  the  wounded  General  Her- 
kimer during  the  night  of  August  6, 
1777,  on  his  return  journey  after  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany. 

In  Utica  at  the  corner  of  Genesee  and 
Whitesboro  streets,  a  marker  will  be 
erected  by  the  Utica  Chamber  oi  Com- 
merce with  the  following  inscription : 

General  Herkimer  marched  past 
this  spot  on  his  way  to  Fort  Stanwix 
on  August  5,  1777.  He  was  brought 
back  wounded  over  this  same  road  on 
the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

Any  person  looking  westward  over 
Whitesboro  street,  notices  a  peculiar 
bending  and  swinging,  to  the  street 
lines  which  swing  carries  all  the  way  to 
Whitesboro.  This  peculiar  swing  is  the 
line  of  the  old  woods  trail,  which  fai 
antedated  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
At  Spriggs  Park  the  Boosters"  Club  ot 
Utica  will  erect  a  marker  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

On  August  5,  1777,  leading  his 
army  of  men  and  ox  carts.  General 
Herkimer  toiled  past  this  spot.  The 
present  Whitesboro  street  was  then 
the  only  road  south  of  the  Mohawk 
River   leading   to   Fort   Stanwix. 

For  the  Whitestown  Green  (in  the 
village     of     Whitesl>oro     just     west     of 
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Utica),  the  Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  will  erect  a  marker 
with  the  following  inscription: 

The  rear  guard  of  General  Herki- 
mer's army  encamped  along  the  high- 
way near  this  spot  on  August  5,  1777, 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Oris- 
kany. 

Herkimer's  column,  extending  for  up- 
wards of  two  miles  through  the  forests, 
spent  the  night  between  the  Oriskany 
Creek  and  the  Sauquoit  Creek,  guarded 
on  the  west  by  the  Oriskany  Bluff  and 
on  the  east  hx  the  Mohawk  River. 


Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  vari- 
ous locations  of  the  army  on  that  night, 
extending  all  the  way  from  Oriskany 
Creek  to  the  Sauquoit  Creek.  All  are  pre- 
sumably true,  when  one  considers  the 
length  of  the  column.  Where  the  road 
crossed  the  Oriskany  Creek  was  an  In- 
dian clearing  of  some  200  acres  long 
used  by  the  Indians  before  the  advent  of 
the  whites.  It  is  not  probable  that  an 
experienced  fighter  would  encamp  in  a 
clearing,  exposed  to  the  shots  from  the 
forest.  At  the  west  end  of  the  Oriskany 
Bluff  the  Oneida  Chapter,  Daughters  ot 
the  American  Revolution  of  Utica,  will 
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place  a  marker  with 
scription : 


the     following  in- 


Near  this  spot  on  the  nighfof  Au- 
gust 5,  1777,  General  Herkimer  at  the 
head  of  his  column  made  his  final 
camp  before  the  Battle  of  Oriskany. 
From  this  point  his  runners  were  dis- 
patched to  Fort  Stanwix. 

The  morning  of  the  sixth,  Herkimer, 
hetcheled  bv  the  colonels  in  command  of 


the  companies,  waited  patiently  for  the 
signal  of  the  three  guns  from  Fort  Stan- 
wix. and  finally  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  taunts  of  his  officers,  some  of  whom 
charged  him  with  timidity,  gave  the  or- 
der "march  on."  and  at  a  point  about 
two  miles  further  distant,  the  site  of  the 
present  Oriskany  Battle  monument. 
Brandt's  Indians,  impatient  of  further 
delay,  started  the  conflict.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  ambuscade  attacked  the  column 
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for  the  entire  two  miles.  Those  of  the 
column  who  had  not  crossed  Oriskany 
Creek;  or  who  were  near  'it,  turned  and 
fled,  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  one  of  carnage. 

Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  former  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  in  his  most 
excellent  and  accurate  account,  says : 
"Where  the  forests  were  thick,  where  the 
rude  roadway  ran  down  into  the  marsh, 
and  the  ravine  crossed  like  a  pocket, 
Herkimer  pressed  his  way.  Not  in  sol- 
dierly  order,  not  watching-  against  the 
enemy,  but  in  rough  haste,  the  eight  hun- 
dred marched.  They  reached  the  ravine 
at  ten  in.  the  morning.  The  advance  had 
gained  the  higher  ground.  Then  as  so 
often,  the  woods  became  alive.  Black 
eyes  flashed  from  behind  every  tree. 
Rifles  blazed  from  a  thousand  unexpect- 
ed coverts.  The  Indians  rushed  out 
hatchet  in  hand,  decked  in  paint  and 
feathers.  The  brave  band  was  checked. 
It  was  cut  in  two.  The  assailants  aimed 
first  of  all  to  seize  the  supply  train.  Col. 
Visscher,  who  commanded  its  rear  guard, 
showed  'his  courage  before  and  after  and 
doubtless  fought  well  here,  as  the  best 
informed  descendants  pi  other  heroes  ot 
the  battle  believe.  But  his  regiment, 
driven  northward  toward  the  river,  was 
cut  up  or  in  great  part  captured  with  the 
supplies  and  ammunition. 

"In  the  ravine  and  just  west  of  it. 
Herkimer  rallied  those  who  stood  with 
him.  Back  to  back,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
they  faced  the  foe.  Where  shelter  could 
be  had  two  stood  together,  so  that  one 
might  fire  while  the  other  loaded.  Often 
the  fight  grew  closer,  and  the  knife  ended 
the  personal  contest.  Eve  to  eye.  hand 
to  hand,  this  was  a  fight  of  men.  Nerve 
and  brawn  and  muscle  were  the  orice  of 
life.  Rifle  and  knife,  spear,  and  toma- 
hawk, were  the  only  weapons,  or  the 
clubbed  butt  of  the  rifle.  It  was  not  a 
test  of  science,  not  a  weighing  of  en- 
ginery, not  a  measure  of  caliber  nor  an 
exhibition  of  choicest  mechanism.  Men 
stood  against  death,  and  death  struck  at 
them  with  the  simplest  implements.  The 


British  forces  had  chosen  their  ground. 
Two  to  one  it  must  have  been  against  the 
band  which  stood  and  fought  in  that 
pass,  forever  glorious.  Herkimer,  early 
wounded  and  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
sat  on  his  saddle  beneath  a  beech  tree, 
just  where  the  hill  rises  at  the  west  a 
little  north  of  the  center  of  the  ravine, 
calmly  smoking  his  pipe  while  ordering 
the  battle.  He  was  urged  to  retire  from 
so  much  danger ;  his  reply  is  the  elo 
quence  of  a  hero:  T  will  face  the 
enemy.'  ' 

This  spot  is  to  be  thus  marked  by  the 
Oriskany  Chapter.  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  Oriskany.  and 
the  Sons  of  Oriskany  of  Xew  York  City: 

Near  this  spot  stood  the  beech  tree, 
which  during  the  Battle  of  Oriskany 
on  August  6,  1777,  sheltered  the 
wounded  General  Herkimer  while  he 
gave  orders  that  made  Saratoga  pos- 
sible and  decided  the  fate  of  a  nation. 

Herkimer  never  reached  Eort  Stanwix. 
When  the  day's  work  was  done,  those 
who  had  attacked  had  fled,  and  Herki- 
mer, wounded,  was  carried  back  to  spend 
the  first  night  at  Old  Eort  Schuyler.  Che 
second  night  at  Eort  Herkimer,  reaching 
his  homestead  the  third  day,  to  die  a  few 
days  later  from  an  unskillful  amputation 
of  his  leg.  The  fighting  capacity  of  St. 
Leger's  army  was  exhausted  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oriskany,  and  he  knew  it. 

Already  in  Rome  the  site  of  Fort 
Stanwix  has  been  marked  and  a  hand- 
some cannon  in  front  of  the  Rome  Club, 
which  is  built  on  the  site  oi  Eort  Stan- 
wix, is  the  following  inscription,  with  a 
bastion  design  of  Eort  Stanwix: 

Fort  Stanwix.  erected  175S.  A  fort 
which  never  surrendered.  Defended 
August,  1777,  by  Col.  Perer  Gai 
voort  and  Lieut.  Col.  Marinus  Wil- 
lett.  Here  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
first  unfurled  in  battle. 

Below  this  are  the  D.  A.  R.  and  S.  R 
insignia. 

On  the  postoffice  building  is  a  bronze 
tablet  carrying  the  following  inscripti 
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Near  this  point  lay  the  road  of  the 
Oneida  carrying  place,  called  De-o- 
wain-sta  by  the  Indians.  It  formed 
the  connecting  link  between  the  wa- 
ters of  the  north  and  soutth,  and  was 
from  early  times  an  important  strat- 
egic point. 

Erected  by  Fort  Stanwix  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R. 

On  North  James  street,  Rome,  a  short 
distance  from  the  postoffice.  is  a  small 
park,  where  stands  an  excellent  life-size 
statue  of  Peter  Gansevoort,  in  bronze. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  Gansevoort,  Jr., 
colonel  in  the  Continental  Army.  He 
served  under  Montgomery  in  Canada 
in  the  campaign  against  Quebec  in 
1775 — and  in  1777  successfully  de- 
fended Fort  Stanwix  against  the  Brit- 
ish forces  and  their  Indian  allies  un- 
der St.  Leger,  thus  preventing  their 
junction  with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
He  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1779 
under  General  Sullivan.  He  was  in 
active  command  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1812,  and  died  on  the  2d 
of  July  of  that  year,  at  the  age  of  63. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  granite  pedestal 
is  the  following  inscription : 

Erected  near  the  site  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix by  request  of  Peter  Gansevoort, 
Henry  S.  Gansevoort  and  Abraham 
Lansing,  all  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Presented  to  the  city  of  Rome  by 
Catharine  Gansevoort  Lansing,  grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  Peter  Gansevoort, 
Jr.,  A.  D.   1908. 

This  40  miles  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
shown  on  the  map  had  four  forts  in  the 
40  miles,  and  this  one  campaign  proved 
to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution. 
The  marking  of  this  route  with  the  map 
and  tablets  will  more  clearly  depict  the 
Revolutionary  story  than  if  has  ever  been 
depicted  in  any  other  part,  of  the  United 
States  in  any  campaign,  where  the  story 
has  been  told  by  the  erection  of  bronze 
markers. 

On  June  14,  1912,  the  various  chapters 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution who  are  erecting  these  markers, 
together  with  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
the  German-American  Alliance  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  the  scIido!  children 
of  the  City  oi  Utica,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  Utica,  the 
Boosters'  Club  of  the  City  of  Utica  and 
such  other  patriotic  and  civic  organiza 
tions  as  desire  to  take  part  in  the  pro-  ' 
ceedings,  will  hold  appropriate  exercises 
to  unveil  the  markers  and  establish  tv»r 
all  time  the  record  of  these  three  evem- 
ful  days  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  —  American  Motorist, 
June,  1912. — Copyright 


The  Weisers  and  the  Tulpehocken  Settlement 

By  Daniel  Miller,  Reading,  Pa. 


%E  have  always  been  told  by 
local  historians,  and  believ- 
ed it,  that  the  settlement  at 
Tulpehocken  was  made  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the 
two  Conrad  Weisers,  fath- 
er and  son.  The  state 
ment  was  that  the  elder  Weiser  led  the 
party  of  Palatines  from  Schoharie^  N. 
Y.,  to  Tulpehocken  in  1723,  and  that  the 
younger  Weiser  came  here  with  another 
party  in   1729. 

M.  L.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Berks  County  says :  "Conrad 
Weiser's  father  and  others  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1723  and  located  at 
Tulpehocken.'' 

Rev.  C.  Z.  Weiser,  D.D.,  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  Conrad  Weiser  says:  "The  el- 
der Weiser  came  in  1723,  but  did  not  re- 
main. Pie  came  with  the  colony  as  pio- 
neer and  leader."  Dr.  W.  was  0$  the 
opinion  that  Conrad  Weiser,  Sr.,  did  not 
remain  here. 

Joseph  S.  Walton  in  his  biography  of 
Conrad  Weiser  also  states  that  the  elder 
Weiser  led  the  Palatines  from  Schoharie 
to  Tulpehocken  in  1723. 

In  reference  to  Conrad  Weiser,  Jr., 
this  impression  prevails  that  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  second  colony  of  Palatines  to 
Tulpehocken  in  1729.  Dr.  S;  N.  Cobb 
in  his  excellent  "Story  of  the  Palatines," 
says :  "Their  leader  and  chief  was  Con 
rad  Weiser." 

The  above  statements  in  reference  to 
both  Conrad  Weisers  are  evidently  erro- 
neous. Neither  of  them  was  a  leader  in 
the  settling  of  the  Tulpehocken  region. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  following 
facts : 

The  elder  Weiser  never  saw  Pennsyl- 
vania until  he  came  here  in  1746  in  his 
old  age  to  once  more  see  his  descendants 
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before  his  death.  Soon  after  the  Pala- 
tines had  located  at  Tulpehocken  as 
squatters  upon  land  which  still  belonge  ! 
to  the  Indians,  they  sent  a  petition  to 
the  Governor  asking  him  to  grant  them 
titles  for  the  land,  for  which  they  were 
prepared  to  pay.  The  name  of  Conrad 
Weiser  does  not  appear  on  this  peti- 
tion. It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  he  had  been  their  leader  or  here 
at  this  time  he  would  have  been  among 
the  signers. 

In  reference  to  the  first  settlers  Con- 
rad Weiser,  Jr.,  wrote  in  1745  :  "There 
was  no  one  among  them  who  could  gov- 
ern them.  Each  one  did  as  he  pleased." 
This  does  not  sound  as  if  Conrad  Weiser. 
Sr.,  who  had  been  so  long  their  leader  in 
Xew  York,  had  been  their  leader  at 
Tulpehocken. 

Rev.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg. 
who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Con- 
rad Weiser,  Jr.,  and  was  certainly  fa- 
miliar with  the  life  of  the  Weiser  family, 
says:  "In  1746  my  wife's  grandfather, 
old  Conrad  Weiser,  who  since  17 10  lived 
in  Xew  York  Province,  and  finally  on 
the  borders  of  Xew  England,  came  to 
my  house  (at  the  Trappe)  ...  He 
wished  to  have  his  little  abode  oi  rest 
with  us  in  Pennsylvania.  The  difficult 
journey  and  his  great  age  exhausted  hini 
so  fully  that  he  was  brought  into  my 
house  almost  dead.  His  eyes  were  al- 
most blinded  and  his  hearing  gone,  so 
that  I  could  not  speak  much  with  him. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  Conrad  Weiser  had  sent 
a  wagon  with  beds  and  had  him  brought 
50  miles  further  up  the  country  to  his 
home.  After  the  grandfather  had  re  1 
ed  the  spot  he  stll  lived  a  short  time  w  ith 
his  Joseph  in  Goshen,  and  finally  feil 
asleep  amid  the  hearty  prayers  and  51  s 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren  around 
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him.  Thus  he  had  wandered  between  80 
and  90  years  on  his  earthly  pilgrimage." 

This  should  be  conclusive.  '  Dr.  S.  X. 
Cobb  states  that  Hartman  Yinedecker 
was  the  leader  of  the  colony  which  came 
to  Tulpehocken  in  1723. 

Rev.  Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  D.D., 
who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Weisers,  says:  "Neither  the  elder  nor 
the  younger  Weiser  was  the  leader  of  the 
two  large  bands  of  immigrants  that  ar- 
rived from  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie." 

The  story  that  Conrad  Weiser.  Jr.,  led 
the  second  colony  of  Palatnes  to  Tulpe- 
hocken is  as  erroneous  as  is  the  story 
relative  to  his  father.  The  second  colony 
came  here  in  1728.  Dr.  Cobb  says: 
"Their  leader     and     chief     was  Conrad 


Weiser."  But  Weiser  came  here  only  a 
year  later.     In     his     autobiography     he 

says:  "In  1729  I  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  settled  at  Tulpehocken."  This 
is  equally  conclusive. 

These  facts  may  spoil  some  pet  the- 
ories in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
Weisers  to  the  settling  of  the  Tulpehock- 
en region,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Facts 
are  stubborn  things,  and  must  be  recog- 
nized. Conrad  Weiser  never  claimed  to 
have  been  a  leader  of  the  early  settlers 
at  Tulpehocken. 

What  is  said  here  is  not  intended  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  great  serv- 
ices of  Conrad  Weiser  as  Indian  inter- 
preter and  leader  of  the  people  of  his  re- 
gion during  the  Indian  war. 


Campanius'  In-  In  last  week's  issue  the 
dian  Catechism  Companion  quoted  a 
mention  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Luther's  catechism  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Delaware  Indians,  in  which 
an  erroneous  date  of  publication  was 
given.  The  fact  that  the  first  book  writ- 
ten in  a  tongue  spoken  on  the  American 
continent  was  Lutheran,  was  translated 
by  a  Swedish  clergyman  in  America  and 
was  published  in  Sweden  lends  the  mat- 
ter sufficient  interest  to  us  to  prompt  a 
few  additional  data  to  go  with  the  cor- 
rection. 

Among  the  instructions  of  Johan 
Printz,  who  was  sent  over  in  1643  as 
governor  of  the  colony  of  New  Sweden, 
was  an  order  requiring  him  to  see  to  it 
that  "the  wild  peoples,  little  by  little, 
might  be  instructed  in  the  true  Christian 
religion  and  worship."  Johannes  Cam- 
panius, the  pastor  accompanying  thfi 
Printz  expedition,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival took  up  the  study  of  the  language 
of  the  neighboring  tribe.  Campanius 
was  relieved  and  returned  to  Sweden  in 
1648.  In  the  five  years  he  served  in  the 
double  capacity  of  pastor  at  Tinicum  and 
missionary  among  the  Indians,  Cam- 
panius so  far  mastered  the  language  of 
the  aborigines  that  he  was  able  to  make 


a  translation  of  Luther's  catechism  into 
their  tong-ue.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  manuscript  was  either  finished 
in  America,  while  the  translator  had  ac- 
cess to  his  Indian  tutors,  or  completed 
shortly  after  his  return  home.  When 
Campanius  died  in  the  year  16S3  this 
manuscript  was  still  unpublished,  as  also 
his  descriptive  and  narrative  account  of 
the  New  Sweden  Colony.  It  remained 
for  his  grandson,  Thomas  Campanius 
Holm,  to  become  the  executor  of  this  lit- 
erary legacy.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Plolm,  who  was  by  trade  an  engraver  in 
copper,  the  catechism  was  printed  in  the 
year  of  1696,  at  the  expense  oi  the 
Swedish  government  and  the  edition  sent 
over  to  America  the  same  year  Holm 
followed  with  "A  Brief  Account  of  the 
Province  of  New  Sweden  in  America." 
a  work  published  in  1702,  based  on  his 
grandfather's  manuscripts  and  illustrated 
with  engravings  bv  Holm  himself. 

Campanius'  Indian  Catechism  is  now 
an  extremely  rare  book.  The  AugUS- 
tana  College  Library  is  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a  copy,  which  is  kept,  not 
on  the  shelves,  but  in  the  sate,  for  bet- 
ter preservation. — E.  IT.  in  Lutheran 
Companion. 
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— ^E\V  ENGLAND  and  its  cap- 


ital, Boston,  have  long 
claimed  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
almost  invariably  have  been 
pronounced  pioneers  in 
everything  of  the  kind. 
William  Billings  has  been  persistently 
dubbed  the  "first  native  musician"  and 
Isaiah  Thomas  has  been  credited  with 
being  the  first  who  printed  music  from 
type  in  the  colonies. 

These  assertions  are  only  proof  how 
little  research  is  made  by  those  who 
write  history.  Mr.  Sonneck  has  pointed 
out  that  two  Philadelphians  were  real- 
ly the  first  native  musicians ;  both  of 
them  composing  and  publishing  music 
ten  years  before  Willarn  Billings  pro- 
duced his  first  book.  Saur  in  German- 
town  printed  music  by  type  years  before 
Thomas  did  the  same. 

Regarding  these  two  native  musicians 
Mr.  Sonneck  very  properly  observes  that 
they  were  so  close  together  in  work,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  was  fir^t.  But 
this  much  may  be  asserted ;  Francis  Hop- 
kinson  was  the  first  in  secular  music,  and 
James  Lyon  the  first  in  sacred  music. 
The  monograph  on  these  two  men  by 
Mr.  Sonneck  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  valuable  contributions  to  American 
musical  history. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  so  much  slight- 
ed in  these  respects,  and  has  had  so  few 
defenders,  that  I  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  laying  so  much  stress  on  the 
facts  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Sonneck  and 
myself.  It  is,  however,  time  the  truth 
should  be  told  about  her,  and  her  history 


relieved  of  the  erroneous  stories  so  com- 
monly spread  and  believed ;  and  if  those 
who  have  so  industriously  belittled  her 
and  her  sons,  feel  hurt  at  the  exposure  of 
their  mistakes,  surely  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  her  welfare  should  welcome 
the  truth  which  when  told  puts  her  in 
her  proper  place. 

Hitherto  my  story  of  music  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  mainly  dealt  with  reprints 
of  foreign  books,  and  necessarily  so. 
The  immigrants  had  to  struggle  not  only 
for  subsistence  but  frequent'.;,  for  exig- 
ence ;  and  the  struggle  was  so  severe  that 
little  time  for  the  gentle  arts  could  be 
found.  From  this  time  forward,  how- 
ever, we  shall  rind  a  great  change  for  the 
better ;  and,  instead  oi  the  sneers  at  their 
attempts  which  are  so  common,  we 
should  admire  and  praise  their  indomi- 
table pluck  and  courage  in  so  soon  get- 
ting above  the  mere  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence. 

Contrasting  the  opportunities  of  the 
immigrants  with  their  acco:v.;  I  - 
a  careful  student  of  history  is  rather 
amazed  at  the  work  they  did  and  feels 
inclined  to  give  praise  in  no  stinted 
measure. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  De- 
cember 27th.  1759.  there  appeared  the 
following  advertisement : 

By  permission  and  by  particular  de- 
sire towards  the  raising  a  fund  for 
purchasing  an  organ  to  the 
Hall  in  this  city  and  instructing 
Chanty  Children  in  psalmody  .  .  . 
A  prologue  in  praise  of  Music  will 
be  spoken  by  Mr.  Hallam.  .  .  .X. 
B.  As  this  Benefit  is  whollv  intended 
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for  improving-  our  youth  in  the  di- 
vine art  of  psalmody  and  church 
music  in  order  to  render  the  Enter- 
tainment of  the  Town  more  com- 
plete at  Commencements  and  other 
public  occasions  in  our  College,  it  is 
not  doubted  but  it  will  meet  with  all 
due  encouragement  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place. 

The  prologue  was  written  by  Fran- 
cis Hopkinson  and  he  thus  speaks  in 
praise  of  the  organ : 

When  the  loud  organ  fills  the  sacred 

choir, 
The  pious  soul  is  wrapt  in  holy  fire ; 
The  trembling  aisles  the  solemn  airs^ 

resound, 
And  listening  angels  hang  attentive 

round ; 
Harmonious  strains    with    high  de- 
votion join, 
And     sacred    themes     make     music 
more  divine. 

According  to  the  New  York  Mercury 
of  October,  1759,  at  the  Commencement 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  University)  there  was  sung 
an  ode  set  to  music  by  James  Lyon,  a 
student  there.  For  this  item  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Sonneck. 

In  1759  there  was  published  at  Stock- 
holm the  History  of  New  Sweden  by  the 
Rev.  Israel  Acrelius,  a  book  which  I  al- 
ready have  had  occasion  to  quote. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  published 
in  London. 

Discourses  on  several     public  occa- 
sions during  the  war  in  America. 
These  sermons  were  by  Rev.  William 
Smith,   then   Provost  of  the   College   of 
Philadelphia   (now     the     Lniversity     of 
Pennsylvania).     The    seventh    discourse 
is  on  "The  duty  of  praising  God  for  sig 
nal    mercies    and    deliverances     . 
preached  in  1758  on  occasion  of  the  re- 
markable success  of  His  Majesty's  arms 
in  America." 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  a  copy  of  the  following,  printed 
by  Saur  of  Germantown,  in  1759: 


Christliche  Morgen-und  Abend  Ge- 
bater.  Auf  alle  Tage  in  der  Wochen. 
Durch  Joh.  Ilaberman.  Samt.  an- 
dern  schonen  Gebatt-rn  wie  audi  D. 
Xaumans  Kern  allcr  Gebfiter  unci 
schonen  Morgen-  und  Abend-und 
andern  Liedern. 

This  was  a  very  popular  prayer  and 
hymn  book,  frequently  reprinted  but  con- 
tains no  music. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Sonneck  notes  that 
Michael  Hillegas  has  for  sale  in  Phila- 
delphia, musical  books  and  instruments 
in  such  quantities  that  the  divine  art 
must  have  had  many  disciples. 

In  1759  Saur  of  Germantown  printed 

the  following: 

Vollstandiges  Marburger  gesang- 
buch,  zur  uebung  der  Gottseligkeit 
in  649  Christlichen  und  Trostreich- 
en  psalmen  und  gesangen  Hrn.  D. 
Martin  Luthers  und  andere  Gott- 
selige  Lehrer. 
This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  book 

originally  published  in  1549. 

I  have  also  a  memorandum,  the  par 
ticulars  of  which  I  cannot  just  now  lay 
my  hand  on,  that  H.   Miller  printed  in 
this  year. 

Liturgische     gesange     der     Binder 

gemeinen. 

In  1760  the  Ninth  Edition  of  Ers- 
kine's  Gospel  Sonnets  was  reprinted  by 
Dunlap  in  Philadelphia. 

Dunlap  also  printed  in  this  year  an 
edition  of  the  psalms  of  David  by  Watts. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  are  some  tunes  in 
Tuft's  notation.  A  copy  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  1760  I  note  the  following  reprints: 
Das  kleine   Davidische   Psalterspiel, 

Germantown,     Saur :     Der     Psalter 
des  Konigs  und   Propheten  Davids. 

In  the  same  year  Dunlap  of  Philadel 
phia  printed  : 
The  Xew  England  Psalter  improved 
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by  the  addition  of  Lessons  in  spell- 
ing- 

This  has  nothing  in  it  musical  or  met- 
rical but  was  merely  a  reprint  with  ad- 
ditions of  that  printed  in  1744  by  Frank- 
lin. 

I  have  previously  shown  that  the  Eph- 
rata  community  was     in     possession  of 
German  Choral  Books  of  that  period  and 
of  the  best  class.     Now,   further   proof 
of  such  being  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  is 
furnished  by  a  Broadside  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, dated  1760,  in  which  Christoph 
Lochner   of   Philadelphia,   advertises    he 
has  for  sale  among  other  books : 
Storl's  Harfenspiel,  Schweiser  lied- 
er     mit     melodien,     Geistliches  lust 
garten,      Baehofen's     Musikalisches 
Halleluja,   Lobwasser's     Psalms    of 
David,  Lutherische  und  Reformirte 
gesangbuch,     Thommen's     Musical- 
■  ische  Christian  Schatz. 

Now  Storl  was  first  published  in  1744- 
Bachofen  in  1727,  and  Thommen  in  1745. 
Lobwasser  had  passed  through  many 
editions.  The  presence  of  these  books 
for  sale  shows  unmistakably  that  music 
was  not  in  so  low  a  state  as  is  generally 
supposed ;  as  the  works  of  Storl,  Bach- 
ofen, and  Thommen,  were  important 
chorale  books  of  the  period. 

In  December,  1760,  a  Thanksgiving 
Anthem  by  Tuckey  was  performed  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

x\t  the  commencement  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  in  this  year  the  new  or- 
gan was  played  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
one  of  the  students,  probably  Francis 
Hopkinson. 

In  American  musical  history  the  year 
1761  is  more  notable  than  has  been  ad- 
mitted ;  and  Pennsylvania  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  first  music 
book  compiled  by  a  native  musician. 
Boston  had  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  works  of  Tuft  and  Walters,  neither 
of  them  containing  any  native  music; 
and  ten  years  were  to  elapse  before  Bil- 
lings came  to  the  front.     James  Lyon,  a 


voting  student     of     Princeton,  compiled 
and  published  by  subscription 

Urania     or     a     choice  collection  of 
psalms,  tunes,  anthems,  and  hymns, 
from     the     most  approved  authors ; 
with  some  entirely     new,     in     two, 
three,  and  four  parts;  the  whole  pe- 
culiarly    adapted     to     the     use     of 
churches     &     private  families.     To 
which    are    prefixed    the  plainest  & 
most   necessary  rules   of   Psalmody. 
By  James  Lyon,  A.B. 
This   was  one   of  the  most  ambitious 
products  of  the   Colonial   Press,   and   is 
exceeded  in  importance     by     very     few 
books  of  the  period.     Ritter  and  others 
say  it  was  a  failure,  and  caused  the  ruin 
of  its  publishers ;  but     Sonneck  conclu- 
sively rebuts  this,     by     showing  it   ran 
through   several   editions.      The   book   is 
most  beautifully  engraved    by    Dawkins 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  local 
engraving  of   that  time   is   deserving  of 
very  high  praise.     Students  of  art  in  the 
colonies  have   not     had     their  attention 
drawn  to  the  book  and  no  complete  copy 
is  in  any  library   in    Philadelphia.     The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  owns 
two  imperfect  copies  ;  one  of  them  ver> 
much  so;  and  not  any  of  the  art  collec- 
tions    possess     a     copy.     Mr.   Sonneck 
names   a  number  of  important  libraries 
which  do  not  possess  a  copy  ;  indeed  ver\ 
little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  book.     Out  of  the  twelve  known 
copies   I  have  had  three,  securing  all   I 
could   hear  of,   and  certainly   would   try 
for  another  did  one  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, as   I  consider  the   work  one  of  the 
most    important    issues   of    the    Colonial 
press,  yet  book  collectors   have  actually 
ridiculed  my  doing  so. 

Mr.   Sonneck.   in   his   monograph, 
so  fully     explained     the     personality  of 
Lyon,  that  I  need  not  go  into  that  mat- 
ter, but  there  are  several  points  oi  inter- 
est in    the  hook    he  did    not  ileal    \\ 
which  I  think  are  worthy  of  recording. 
The  title  page  is  not  only  very  pretty 
but  was  so  much   admired  that   Revere 
and  Law  both  used  i:.  but  to 
right  law,  left  out  the  border  and  - 
it  by  other  alterations. 
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The  book  confirms  my  oft  expressed 
opinion  that  the  colonies  were  in  close 
touch  with  the  mother  country  with  re- 
spect to  books.  A  careful  study  of  this 
question  proves  that  important  foreign 
books  soon  made  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  I  have  already  shown  that 
books  of  music  published  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  in  use  here 
very  shortly :  and  Lyon's  work  shows  he 
had  access  to  books  of  that  time  which 
are  little  known  at  this  day :  in  some 
cases  the  only  copies  now  existing  being 
in  my  library. 

The  Boston  books  of  that  period  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  the  old  psalm 
tunes,  and  are  very  small  books  com- 
pared with  Urania ;  which  contains  about 
four  times  as  many  tunes  as  the  others. 

The  book  very  readily  falls  into  fout 
parts,  although  the  divisions  are  not 
marked : 

I.  The  old  psalm  tunes.  A  full  col- 
lection of  those  then  in  use. 

II.  A  number  of  psalm  tunes  in  the 
florid  style  then  in  use  in  England.  Mr. 
Sonneck  has  identfied  some  of  them  as 
the  composiion  of  Lyon.  I  think  the 
list  might  be  extended  as  I  cannot  trace 
them  in  any  book  in  my  possession.  As 
my  library  contains  nearly  every  church 
music  book  of  that  period,  the  absence 
of  these  tunes  from  those  books  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  composer 
being  Lyon. 

III.  Some  anthems  in  the  same  style. 
Although  having  copies  of  nearly  every 
anthem  of  the  period  I  cannot  trace  the 
authorship  of  many  of  those  contained  in 
the  book ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
also  are  by  Lyon. 

IV.  The  Methodist  tunes  of  the  day. 
This  perhaps  is  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  book.  There  are  included 
most  of  the  tunes  from  "The  Divine 
Musical  Miscellany"  of  1754.  an  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  under  that 
date.  In  this  connection  the  visits  of 
Whitefield  to  this  country  must  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Y.  It  contains  one  of  the  earliest 
copies  of  the  melody  of  "God   save  the 


King.''  Of  this  much  disputed  tune  Mr 
YV.  IT.  Cummings  (a  great  authority  on 
such  musical  matters)  says  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  accurately  the  first  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  melody,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  it  came  into  popularity  through 
its  performance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  1745  ;  and  its  publication  the  same 
year  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Did 
the  tune  come  to  Philadelphia  through 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  did 
George  Whitefield  bring  it  with  him? 
One  cannot  positively  answer,  yet  the 
tune  is  named  "W "hitefield's"  in  Lyon's 
book,  and  set  to  the  hymn  ''Come  thou 
almighty  King."  Regarding  the  dates 
of  tunes  remarkable  carelessness  is  shown 
by  editors  of  hymn  books.  Here  is  the 
new  Presbyterian  Hymnal,  after  stating 
that  the  dates  given  to  tunes  are  those  of 
the  first  publication ;  the  tune  "America" 
(God  save  the  King)  is  attributed  to 
Thesaurus  Musicus.  1740.  1745.  The 
editor  does  not  inform  us  how  a  tune  can 
be  first  published  in  two  different  years  . 
and  in  using  Cummings'  most  valuable 
book,  has  omitted  to  notice  that  he  plain- 
ly states  the  dates  of  the  editions  of 
Thesaurus  Musicus  are  not  actually 
known ;  and  gives  the  two  dates  as  ap- 
proximate only.  Editors  are  a  curious 
race. 

VI.  The  book  contains  the  Hymn 
"Come  thou  almighty  King."  In  Eng- 
land the  earliest  known  copy  is  found 
pasted  in  a  copy  of  WhitefielcTs  Hymn 
Book  published  in  1757.  This  of  course 
is  no  evidence  of  its  first  publication,  al- 
though the  Presbyterian  Hymnal  quotes 
that  date.  It  is  no  uncommon  thin-  I  1 
find  such  instances.  Desirable  hymns 
were  so  added,  sometimes  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  book,  and  such  in 
stances  should  not  be  cited  as  original 
dates.  To  a  hymnologist  I  suggested 
that  Whitefield  might  have  written  the 
hymn,  but  he  curtly  brushed  aside 
suggestion  with  the  remark,  that  White- 
field  could  not  have  written  so  good  <* 
hymn.  Logic  of  tins  character  is  unfor- 
tunately very  common  among  a  cerl 
class  of  scholars. 
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This  book  seemed  to  me  so  important 
in  American  musical  history  that  I  have 
dwelt  on  it  fully ;  but  I  -do  not  think  I 
have  overestimated  it. 

In  New  York  this  year  there  was  pub- 
lished 

A  sermon  on  the  beauty  of  holiness 
in  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  being  a  brief  rationale  of  the 
Liturgy.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  John- 
son. 
A  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Rev.  William  Smith,  Provost  of 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  published  a 
sermon 

The  great  duty  of  public  worship, 
and  of  erecting  and  setting  apart 
proper  places  for  that  purpose.  A 
sermon  preached  in  St.  Peter's 
church,     Philadelphia,     on     Friday, 


Sept.  4,  1 761.  Being  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  performance  of 
divine  worship  in  the  said  church. 

Dr.  Jordan  notes,  that  in  1761,  Tan- 
nenberg  built  for  Lititz,  a  chapci  organ 
costing  forty  pounds. 

'Mrs.  Mary  Andrews,  who  died  -March 
29,  1761,  by  her  will  gave  t 
ter  and  churchwardens  of  Chr:-* 
Philadelphia,    one    hundred    pounds    to- 
wards purchasing  an  organ. 

Weyman's  Xew  York  Gazette  of  1 761 

not  only  has   advertisements  of   :'- -•   im- 
portation of  Psalm  books  but  Rivin^ton 
the  New  York  Bookseller,  has  for  ^ale 
Davenport's  Psalm    singer's    pc 
companion;    teaching    perfect!}     t) 
best  manner  of  psalm  singin< 
This  book  is  by  Uriah  Davenport  ana 
was  first  published  in  London  in  1755. 


EDITORIAL  NO  fF.     This  article  could  and    sbould  have  appeared   in  the  July  issue. 
That  it  did  not  appear  is  not  chargeable  to  the  contributor.  Mr.   Warricgtou.     We  : 
the  omission  of  tne  article  itself  and  of  an  editorial  note  giving-  reasons  for  the  on.i>sion. 
We  apologize  to  the  author  of  tue?e  papers  and  to  our  readers  for  the  "break"'  and  hope 
not  to  give  occasion  for  a  simikr  statement   hereafter. — 1HE  EDITOR. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Ausustana  The  Augustana  Synod 
Synod  and  the  has  placed  itself  on  rec- 
Liquor  Traffic  ord  on  the  liquor  traffic 
in  the  following  manner: 
"Whereas,  We  realize  that  the  Iiquot 
traffic  is  a  great  scourge  on  our  Chris- 
tian civilization,  ruinous  to  the  individu- 
al, the  home,  the  Church  and  the  nation, 
therefore  be  it 

''Resolved.  That  we  urge  all  our  pas- 
tors and  members  to  join  with  the  Chris- 
tian temperance  forces  of  .our  laud  in 
active,  practical  and  effective  warfare 
under  the  banner  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  against  this  monstrous  and  de- 
grading evil,  the  liqor  traffic. 

"We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  ter- 
ritory which  has  excluded  the  saloon  be 
duly  protected  by  the  state  and  the  na- 


tion front     the     inroads  of     the     Iknioi 
traffic. 

"We,  therefore,  call  upon  C  tigress  to 
pass  without  further  delay  the  Kenyon- 
Sheppard-Webb-McCumber  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  intoxicating  liquors  which  are 
intended  for  use  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  to  which  they  ar,   c  nsigned. 

"Resolved,  further,  that  the  se« 
of  this  synod  send  copies  of  this       •   lu- 
tion  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  S| 
House  of  Representatives  of 
States,  and     to     the     secret..      3         said 
Senate  and  House,  and 
of  the  committees  <^n     :'.  .  : 

said  Senate  oncl  House,  an/: 
Kenyon  and  McCumber,    and    to    Con 
gressir.en  Sheppard  and  Wei 


The  Irish  Settlement  in  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware 


The  following  article,  published  in 
"The  Presbyterian"  of  July  and  August, 
1847,  was  submitted  for  publication  by 
Mr.  Asa  K.  Mcllhaney,  Bath,  Pa.  It 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  a  unique 
Irish  settlement  in  a  Pennsylvania  German 
community. — Editor. 

The  purchase  of  William  Penn  was 
understood  to  include-  all  the  land  from 
Duck  Creek.  Delaware,  to  the  Lehigh 
hills,  and  to  be  bounded  east  by  the  river 
Delaware,  and  west  by  the  Susquehanna 
By  the  Lehigh  Hills,  was  designated  the 
range  called  Musconetcong,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Conewago,  on  the  Susquehanna ; 
it  is  commonly  styled  now  the  South,  or 
Second  Mountain,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain. 

The  Forks  of  Delaware  is  the  tract 
inclosed  by  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware 
rivers,  and  by  the  Blue  Mountain.  It 
was  inhabited  by  the  Delaware  tribe,  but 
they  held  it  as  tributary  to  the  Iroquois. 
Long  before  the  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  from  Europe,  this  confederacy 
held  supreme  sway  over  all  the  Indians 
in  our  country.  The  terror  of  their  arms 
had  been  felt  by  the  Pequots  in  Xew 
England,  the  Wyandots  beyond  Lake 
Huron,  and  the  Cherokees,  Catawbas,' 
and  Powhatans  in  Virginia  and  the  Car- 
olinas.  There  were  originally  five  tribes. 
Onondagas,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Cayu- 
gas  and  Senecas.  In  17 12,  the  Tuscaro- 
ras  emigrated  from  the  South,  and  were 


Hn  1742,  Zinzenrlorf  met  at  Ostonwakin  In- 
d:ans  speaking-  several  languages,  and  Euro- 
Deans  leading  Indian  life.  He  went  to  the 
dwelling  of  old  Madame  Montoux  a  trench  lady. 
who  had  married  an  Indian.  Her  husband,  a 
chief,  had  been  shot  in  the  war  against  the 
Catawhees  (Catawba*?).  She  wept  on  seeing 
him  professed  to  be  tired  of  Indian  life,  and 
asktd  baptism  for  her  children.  Zinaendorf 
declined.  Her  children  were  Roland  and 
Catharine  Montoux.  the  celebrated  ••Queen 
Easter,"  we  presume— a  merciless  foe. 


admitted  to  the  union,  and  from  that 
time  they  were  called  by  the  English, 
when  spoken  of  as  one  people,  the  Six 
Nations ;  they  were  not  called  so  by 
themselves,  but  Mengwe,  or  Konush- 
ionis ;  by  the  French  Aquanushionis  and 
Iroquois.  These  sovereigns  had  their 
council  fire  at  Oswego,  Xew  York,  and 
their  residence  was  chiefly  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  and 
the  Susquehanna,  and  along  the  chain  of 
great  lakes. 

In  1732,  an  old  claim  was  revived  by 
the  Pennsylvania  proprietaries,  that  all 
the  land  that  could  be  gone  over  by  a 
man  walking  for  a  day  and  a  half,  should 
be  given  them.  Advertisements  were 
issued  for  the  best  walkers,  and  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  five  pounds  prom- 
ised to  the  one  who  would  go  over  the 
largest  space  in  the  appointed  time.  In 
1733  the  walk  was  performed,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  proprietors'  line 
was  run  as  high  as  .  Shehola  in  Pike 
County,  and  they  to  have  all  land  lying 
south  of  a  direct  line  thence  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

Surveyors  immediately  began  to  locate 
the  patents  that  were  issued,  although 
the  Indians  had  not  left  the  country. 
Penn  had  given  by  will  to  his  grandson, 
William  Penn.  ten  thousand  acres,  to  be 
laid  out  in  whatever  part  oi  the  province 
might  be  most  for  his  advantage.  Wil- 
liam Allen,  the  father-in-law  of  Thomas 
Penn,  purchased  this  grant,  and  pro- 
cured it  to  be  laid  out  in  the  Minisinks. 
above  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  in  the 
fine  rich  lands  occupied  by  the  Shaw- 
nese  Indians.  In  1734.  the  proprietors 
set  up  a  lottery  to  dispose  oi  one  'Hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  and  many  who  drew 
prizes,  took  up  lands  in  the  Forks,  al- 
though it  was  full  of  Indian  dwellings 

In   1730  and     1737.  the     Irish  Settle- 
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ment  commenced  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Delaware,  now  called  the  Lehigh :  the 
date  of  the  deed  from  Allen  to  Hugh 
Wilson  is  in  1737 ;  his  deed  to  James 
Horner  is  dated  March  5,  1737.  Others 
may  have  purchased  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  removal  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians 
to  this  country  was  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating-  property.  Speculators  in 
land  sent  to  Great  Britain  the  most  ex- 
aggerated descriptions,  and  the  desire  to 
emigrate,  became  an  epidemic  disease, 
hurrying  immense  multiutdes  hither. 
There  they  were  tenants,  holding  their 
land  by  lease,  and  many  of  them  having 
no  prospect  of  ever  rising  above  the 
condition  of  hired  laborers ;  here  they 
might  asquire  land,  and  hold  it  in  fee. 
The  tide  began  to  set  in  as  early  as  17 18 , 
lar°:e  numbers  of  Irish  Presbyterians  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts,2  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
number  of  Irish  congregations  increased 
in  number  so  greatly  from  1725  to  1731, 
that  Donegal  Presbytery  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  ministers  set- 
tled on  the  Susquehanna  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  this  Presbytery  reached,  be- 
fore 1740.  far  down  in  western  Virginia, 
and  to  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  two  Irish  settlements  in 
the  Forks :  one  on  the  north  branch  at 
Mount  Bethel,  called  Hunter's  Settle- 
ment, or  Forks  North ;  the  other  Craig's 
Settlement,  in  Allen's  town,  on  the  west 
branch.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  molested  by  the  Indians  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years;  and  may  we  not  infer  just- 
lv  that  the  usual  complaints  made  against 
Presbyterians  are  wholly  unfounded? 

In  1737,  the  Indians  confirmed  the  sale 
of  the  land  in  the  Forks,  but  still  com- 
plained that  it  had  been  taken  by  fraud, 
and  refused  to  remove.  In  1738,  White- 
field  bought  of  Allen  the  manor  at  Naz- 


2 The  following  towns  in  Massachusetts  were 
settled  from  Ireland:  Worcester,  in  IT  IS:  Lun- 
enburg, in  172S;  Palmer,  before  1730:  Cole- 
raine.  in  1734;  Blandford.  Greenwich.  Pelham, 
Oakham;  in  New  Hampshire,  Londonderry.  i:i 
1718;  Chester.  Bedford,  Windham.  Antrim. 
Litchfield  and  Derrv:  and  Orange  Countv  in 
Xew  York 


areth,  lying  between  the  Irish  settlements 
and  commenced  building;  he  abandoned 
his  plan,  and  sold  the  property  to  the 
Moravians.  In  1 74 1 ,  the  proprietaries  in- 
cited the  Six  Nations,  as  masters  of  the 
Delawares,  to  interpose  and  compel  them 
to  retire;  and  in  1742  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  Indians  came  to 
Philadelphia  on  this  business,  and  in  the 
most  insulting  manner  commanded  the 
Delawares  to  retire  to  Wyoming.  They 
obeyed;  of  course  many  remained.  The 
neighborhood  of  Cherryville  was  known 
as-  the  Indian  land,  and  the  peach  trees 
in  their  clearings  near  Bath,  were  still 
fruitful,  sixty  years  ago. 

The  first  settlers  were  Thomas  Craig, 
James  Craig,  Hugh  Wilson,  with  his 
three  sons,  Thomas,  Samuel  and  Charles. 
Thomas  Armstrong,  Robert  Gregg. 
James  King.  John  McNair,  John  and 
Robert  Walker,  James  Ralston,  John 
Hays.  Arthur  Lattimore,  James  Horner 
and  James  Kerr. 

The  Craigs  were  not  related.  James 
Craig  is  believed  to  have  been  connected 
with  William  Allen  by  marriage  :  he  was 
probably  the  oldest  man  in  the  company : 
his  two  sons,  Robert  and  James,  were 
grown  up  before  their  father  came  to 
the  Forks.  In  the  family  of  James 
Craig,  came  Timothy  Reed  and  his  wife ; 
they  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  and  their 
son,  John  Reed,  a  very  intelligent,  well 
informed  man,  with  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, is  now  living,  at  the  age  oi  ninety- 
five,  in  Moore  township,  Northampton 
county.  Thomas  Craig  was  advanced  in 
life,  his  only  son,  William,  being  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood.  Hugh  Wilson,  be- 
fore coming  to  this  country,  had  a 
daughter  married  to  the  Rev.  Francis 
McHenry,  of  Deep  Run,  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  son  in  business  in  New  York 
James  King  and  John  McNair.  with 
John  Walker,  whose  sisters  they  mar- 
ried, left  their  wives  while  they  pre- 
pared new  homes  for  them,  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  their  hrother-in-".v.\ . 
Capt.  Richard  Walker,  of  Xeshaminy. 
an  elder,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  his 
minister.   Wiliam   Teiment.     The   names 
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of  these  men,  and  of  all  the  first  settlers 
came  clown  with  a  good  report. 

The  farms  sold  to  them  lay  on  the 
slate  lands,  on  the  Hoquendoquy  and  the 
Collasaque,3  on  toward  Kreiderville  and 
the  mountains.  The  limestone  land  on 
the  Monocacy  was  not  sold  until  after 
the  Revolution. 

The  nearest  place  of  worship  was  at 
Tchicken,  in  Rucks  County.  They  were 
not  the  people  to  remain  long  without 
the  means  of  grace,  especially  when  their 
relatives  at  Tehicken,  Deep  Run  and 
Neshaminy  were  well  supplied.  They 
made  application  to  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  then  recently  organized,  in 
August,  1738,  and  Gilbert  Tennent  was 
directed  to  visit  them  in  the  fall.  In 
May,  1740,  the  Rev.  James  Campbell 
(who  spent  the  close  of  his  life  in  North 
Carolina)  was  sent  to  supply  them,  and 
in  the  fall  he  and  William  Robinson  (so 
eminently  successful  in  labor),  then  just 
licensed,  were  sent.  In  May,  1742, 
Forks  and  Greenwich  supplicated  for  the 
Rev.  Charles  McKnight,  but  Robinson 
was  sent,  and  Campbell  was  charged  to 
give  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  Forks.  In 
August,  Forks  again  asked  for  Mc- 
Knight, but  Campbell  was  required  to  di- 
vide one-half  of  his  time  between  Green- 
wich and  Forks.  In  October,  the  Rev. 
William  Dean  was  licensed,  having  been 
received  as  a  candidate  in  the  preceding 
August,  and  he  was  sent  to  Neshaminy 
and  Forks.  In  the  next  May,  Forks. 
with  Brandywine  and  Cape  May,  pre- 
sented calls  for  Mr.  Dean,  and  Newcastle 
Presbytery  requested  that  he  might  be 
joined  to  them.  He  declined  the  three 
invitations,  and  the  Presbytery  sent  him 
to  Forks  and  Pequea.  In  the  fall  of 
1743  Campbell  and  Beatty  of  Neshaminy, 
went  as  supplies  to  Forks,  and  the  latter, 
with  Dean,  went  thither  in  the  ensuing 
summer. 

William  Dean  settled  in  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  and  was  sent  bv  the  Svnod 


sAbsurdly  enough,  the  village  and  postofflet 
at  the  Crane  Iron  Work?,  on  the  Collasaque. 
are  styled  Catasauqua, 


in  1746,  with  Mr.  Byram,  on  a  mission 
to  Virginia.  President  Davies  says  there 
was  an  extensive  revival  under  their  la- 
bors in  Augusta  County;  Mr.  Dean, 
just  before  his  death,  in  1747,  was  called 
to  Timberridge  and  Forks  of  James 
river.  What  congregation  enjoyed  his 
pastoral  services  is  unknown  to  the  writ- 
er ;  Davies  connects  him  in  honorable 
mention  with  Robinson,  as  one  of  our 
most  useful  ministers. 

It  was  in  May,  1744,  that  the  man  of 

God,  David  Brainerd.  journeying 
through  the  Highlands  and  the  Mini- 
sinks,  came  wet  and  fatigued  of  a  Sat- 
urday to  a  settlement  of  Dutch  and 
Irish  people,  twelve  miles  above  the 
Forks  of  Delaware.  This  is  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Milford,  Pennsylvania:  he 
spent  two  Sabbaths  with  the  whites  and 
the  Indians  there.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Newark,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  and  soon  after 
took  up  his  abode  at  Mount  Bethel,  in 
the  Forks.  On  Monday,  the  23rd  of 
July,  he  rode  fifteen  miles  southwest,  to 
a  settlement  of  Irish  people,  and 
preached  near  night  from  Matt.  v.  3, 
with  some  degree  of  freedom  and  fci  - 
vency.  This  was  in  James  Craig's  mead- 
ow, in  front  of  the  meeting  house  in  Al- 
len Township.  The  next  day  he  rode 
seventeen  miles  west,  over  a  hideous 
mountain,  and  preached  to  thirty  In- 
dians ;  and  having  preached  on  Wednes- 
day to  them,  he  returned  to  the  secde- 
ment,  where  a  numerous  congregation 
assembled  to  hear  him.  and  there  was  a 
considerable  appearance  of  awakening. 

In   the   autumn,   with   the  Rev.    Eliab 
Byram,    of    Rosciticus,    now    Mendham, 
New  Jersey,  he  traveled  to  the  Susque- 
hanna,   visiting    the    Indians;    return 
they   reached  the   settlement  on   the 
of  October  ,and  both  of  them  preach*  I 
On     the     Sabbath     Brainerd     preached. 
"God    was   gracious    to    me.   and    I    was 
much  assisted  in  preaching.     I  know  not 
that  ever  God  helped  me  to  preach  in  a 
more    close    and    distinguished    manner, 
for   the   trial   of   men's   state.      Through 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  I  felt  what 
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I  spoke,  and  was  enabled  to  treat  the 
truth  with  uncommon  clearness."  On 
the  last  Lord's  day  in  the  year  he 
preached  from  Mark  viii:  34,  with  very 
great  freedom  and  clearness,  and  in  the 
afternoon  especially,  with  considerable 
warmth  and  fervency.  "In  the  evening 
also  had  great  clearness  while  convers- 
ing with  friends  on  divine  things,  and  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  had  more 
clear  apprehensions  of   religion." 

On  the  17th  of  February,  of  a  Lord's 
day,  he  preached  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
hill  on  which  the  church  of  Mount  Bethel 
stands,  with  the  graveyard  at  its  foot. 
He  preached  from  John  viii.  37,  some  ot 
the  people  having  come  twenty  miles. 
"In  the  afternoon  it  pleased  God  to  grant 
me  great  freedom  and  earnestness  and 
like  Jesus,  I  stood  and  cried.  I  was 
scarce  ever  enabled  to  offer  the  free 
grace  of  God  to  perishing  sinners,  with 
greater  liberty  and  fervency.  After- 
wards, I  was  enabled  earnestly  to  invite 
the  children  of  God  to  come  renewedly, 
and  drink  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of 
life.  It  was  a  comfortable  time  to  me. 
There  were  many  tears  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  I  doubt  not  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  there,  convincing  poor  sinners  of 
their  need  of  Christ.  O  that  I  couVl  for- 
ever bless  God  for  the  mercy  of  this  day. 
when  he  answered  me  in  the  joy  of  my 
heart."  February  24th,  he  preached  to 
a  few  white  people,  from  John  v  67. 
and  on  April  14th.  from  Ezek.  xxxiii, 
11,  with  considerable  freedom,  to  people 
gathered  from  all  parts  round  about. 

He  went  to  Philadelphia  to  obtain 
leave  of  the  Six  Nations  to  settle  in 
Wyoming,  and  April  28th,  he  pre  iched, 
with  considerable  assistance,  at  the  set- 
tlement. In  May,  he  went  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  traveled  from  Harrisburg 
up  to  Wyalusing.  and  saw  seven  or  eight 
tribes.  Returning,  he  preached  at  the 
settlement,  from  Isa.  lvii.  10.  with  some 
success,  some  being  awakened.  President 
Edwards  says,  that  the  account  of  Brain- 
erd's  labors  and  success  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  Forks,  he  omits,  because 
Brainerd    had    printed    it    in    his    public 


journal.  I  have  not  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it ;  it  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary, and  is  entitled  Mirabilia  Dei,  the 
wonders  of  God  in  the  wilderness. 

On  the  4th  of  September  he  went  to 
the  settlement,  and  preached  from  Luke 
xiv.  22.  "God  was  pleased  to  afford  me 
some  tenderness  and  enlargement  in  the 
first  prayer,  and  much  freedom  as  well  as 
warmth  in  the  sermon.  There  were 
many  tears.  God's  people  seemed  to 
melt,  and  others  to  be  in  some  measure 
awakened. " 

He  went  to  Shamokin.  where  Shikel- 
limy,  an  Onondaga  Indian,  the  agent  of 
the  Six  Nations,  resided;  and  Septem- 
ber 26th,  returned  to  the  settlement,  vis- 
ited dear  Christan  friends,  and  spent 
the  time  profitably.  On  the  21st  of  Feb 
ruary,  1746,  he  was  at  .the  Forks . 
divers  white  people  were  awakened,  and 
he  preached  to  them  daily  through  the 
week. 

Brainerd  died  at  Northampton.  Mas- 
sachusetts, October  9th.  1747,  aged 
thirty.  His  life  was  published  in  1740. 
We  may  judge  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  in  the  Forks,  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  sixteen  copies  of  the  first 
edition  subscribed  for  there ;  viz..  Rev. 
Daniel  Lawrence.  James  Craig,  Thomas 
Craig,  William  Craig.  Mary  Do' 
James  Horner,  William  Heslei.  Mary 
King,  James  Kerr.  John  McNair,  James 
Ralston,  Hugh  Wilson,  John  Walker. 
William  Young. 

There  was  a  log  church  at  this  time, 
in    the   meadow,    between    the    mill-race 
and  the  Hoquendoquy,  on  James  Craig  - 
land.       After     Brainerd     preached,     the 
people    would    retire    weeping     to     pray 
among  the  hazle  bushes,  which  then  grew 
all  around,  and  he  would  come  and  c 
fort  them.  The  oldest  stone  m  the  grave- 
yard is  to  the  memory  of  James   K  ng, 
who  died   in    1745.   and   the   next  oldest 
bears  the  name  of  his  only  son.  Ga 
these  died  in  faith.     Mrs.  King  was 
a  widow  with  four  young  daug    ters;  sh- 
would  take  a  child  in  her  arms.  . 
to  Mount  Bethel,  to  hear  Brainer 
in  the  open  air.     Mr.  Congleton 
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room  or  "lean-to"  for  Brainerd's  accom- 
modation, that  he  might  always  have  a 
place  of  retirement,  when  he  desired  to 
be  alone. 

He  seems  never  to  have  preached  to 
the  people  on  the  West  branch,  without 
observing  special  attention,  and  signs  of 
good.  There  he  had  Christian  friends, 
and  while  conversing  with  them,  his  ap- 
prehensions of  divine  things  became 
clearer  than  ever  they  had  been  before, 
and  never,  in  his  preaching,  had  he 
opened  the  truth  so  distinctly,  and. ap- 
plied it  so  searchingly  to  try  the  state  of 
their  souls,  as  at  the  Forks,  on  October 
9th,  1744. 

Such  were  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
church  in  Allen  Township. 

The  earliest  record  to  be  found  is 
"The  Count  Book  of  the  congregation 
on  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  in  the 
Forks."     The  first  entry  is  as  follows : 

"Received  from  the  congregation  ot 
the  West  Branch  the  sum  of  40  1.  in  full 
payment  of  the  year  1747,  I  say,  re- 
ceived by  me,  this  30th  day  of  January, 
1749-50/ 

Daniel  Lawrence." 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  pupil  of  the  Rev 
William  Tennent,  and  had  been  educated 
at  the  Log  College.  He  was  taken  on 
trials  as  a  candidate  by  New  BrunswicV 
Presbytery  on  the  nth  of  September, 
1744,  and  was  licensed  May  28,  1745, 
and  appointed  to  supply  the  Forks.  In 
September  he  had  calls  offered  to  him 
by  the  Presbytery  from  Newton  and 
Bensalem,  Flopewell  and  Maidenhead, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Bethlehem.  He 
did  not  accept,  and  in  May,  1746,  PTopc- 
well  and  its  associate  renewed  their  re- 
quest, and  Forks  asked  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  them  for  a  year  as  a  candidate 
for  settlement.  In  October  they  made 
him  out  a  call,  and  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1747.  bv  a 
committee  of  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Treat,  of  Abington.  presided, 
and  the  other  services  were  performed  by 
the  Rev.  James  Campbell,  the  Rev. 
James  Davenport,  and  the  Rev.  James 
McCrea,  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey. 


Mr,  Lawrence  served  both  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Forks,  and  he  complained 
to  the  Presbytery  that  his  salary  was  noi 
paid,  and  that  he  had  an  uncomfortabl 
debate  with  one  of  his  hearers.  ("Debate" 
is  used  in  the  old  records  for  disagree- 
ment, difficulty,  or  contention.  ''Ye  fast 
for  strife  and  debate.")  In  1751,  Mr. 
Lawrence's  health  failed,  and  the  Syn- 
od directed  him  to  spend  the  winter  and 
spring  at  Cape  May,  the  people  being  in 
necessitous  circumstances.  He  did  so, 
and  found  his  health  much  improved. 
The  Synod  of  New  York  divided  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  constituted 
out  of  that  part  that  lay  in  Pennsylvania 
and  west  of  Jersey,  the  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  Presbytery,  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1752,  Cape  May  sup- 
plicated, that  in  case  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
liberated  from  the  Forks,  he  might  come 
to  them  on  trial  for  settlement.  The 
Presbytery,  judging  that  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  languishing  in  health,  with 
discouraging  symptoms,  and  frequently 
disabled  from  attending  to  his  duty  in 
the  Forks,  and  as  here  was  a  prospect  01 
his  recovery  by  changing  his  residence, 
unanimously  dissolved  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion. Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong  was  the 
elder  present  at  this  meeting :  he  after- 
ward removed  to  Fagg's  Manor.  At  the 
tiext  meeting  of  Presbytery  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  called  to  Cape  May.  and  he 
remained  there  till  his  death.  April  13. 
1766.  A  faithful,  zealous  minister,  and 
not  behind  his  early  associates  in  the  Log 
College,  in  the  purity  of  his  character, 
and  his  diligence  in  his  work.  His 
grandson,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lawrence, 
was  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  Green- 
wich. Cumberland  County.  New  Jersey, 
and  his  great  grandson,  the  Rev.  D.  L. 
Hughes,  is  the  pastor  of  Little  Valley,  in 
Huntingdon  Presbytery. 

Bucks  County  originally  included  the 
Forks,  but  on  March  11.  1752.  North- 
ampton County  was  erected,  embracin  " 
besides  its  present  limits  Pike.  Wayne. 
Monroe,  Lehigh.  Carbon  and  part  o 
Schuvlkill.     The  legislature  at  the  same 
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time  directed  Thomas  Craig,  Hugh 
Wilson,  Thomas  Armstrong  of  the  set- 
tlement, James  Martin  of  Mount  Bethel, 
and  John  Jones,  to  purchase  land  on  the 
Lehietan  (or  the  Bushkill),  and  lay  out 
a  county  town,  and  erect  suitable  build- 
ings. They  were  ordered  to  raise,  by 
tax,  for  this  purpose,  300  1.  The  first 
court  was  held  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1752.  "The  Justices  of  our  Lord  the 
King"  were  Thomas  Craig,  Timothy 
Horsefield  of  Bethlehem,  Hugh  Wilson, 
James  Martin,  and  William  Craig.  Six- 
teen licenses  were  granted  to  keep  pub- 
lic houses,  one  of  which  was  to  William 
Craig.  It  was  through  his  exertions  the 
county  had  been  erected,  and  the  next 
year  the  commissioners  allowed  him  30 
1.  to  reimburse  the  expenses  he  had  in- 
curred. On  the  grand  jury,  in  October, 
1752,  were  James  Ralston,  Robert  Gregg, 
James  Horner  and  John  Walker.  Rob- 
ert Gregg  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, and  James  Ralston  and  John  Walker 
were  assessors. 

While  Mr.  Lawrence  was  absent  for 
his  health  in  1751,  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Chestnut, 
afterwards  pastor  of  Woodbury  and 
Timber  Creek,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  directed  by  the  Presbytery  to 
spend  two  Sabbaths  in  the  Forks,  and  in 
the  fall,  after  his  dismission,  the  congre- 
gation supplicated  that  he  might  be 
among  the  supplies.  He  was  ordered  to 
spend  four  Sabbaths,  Campbell  and 
Beatty  each  two,  and  the  Rev.  Evander 
Morrison  to  supply  at  discretion.  In 
May,  1753,  Lawrence.  Chestnut  and 
Martin  of  Newtown,  were  appointed 
supplies,  and  in  the  fall  Chestnut  went 
four  Sabbaths,  and  leave  was  given  to 
the  congregation  to  ask  supplies  from 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  In  April, 
1754,  Martin,  and  Andrew  Hunter  of 
Greenwich,  were  appointed  supplies,  and 
in  the  fall  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hait  came 
as  a  supply  to  the  Forks.  In  May,  1755. 
they  made  out  a  call  for  Mr.  Hait,  as 
did  also  Fagg's  Manor  and  Amwell.  He 
accepted  the  call  to  Amwell. 

From   1750  to   1760,  the  perils  of  In- 


dian warfare  were  dreaded,  prepared  for 
and  felt  along  all  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier.  In  1742,  the  Moravians  had 
established  themselves  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mahoning  Creek  with  the  Lehigh, 
and  Gnadenhiitten  soon  became  a  very 
regular  and  pleasant  town ;  the  church 
stood  in  the  valley,  and  the  Indian  houses 
in  a  crescent  on  the  rising  ground.  The 
Six  Nations  renewed,  in  1750,  the  order 
for  the  Indians  to  remove  to  Wyoming, 
and  nearly  all  the  Delawares  left  the 
Forks.  But  Gnadenhiitten  lay  beyond 
the  Forks,  and  the  Christian  Indians, 
who  had  emigrated  from  New  York,  had 
each  their  separate  plantations,  support- 
ing themselves.  In  1752,  the  population 
was  about  500. 

At  this  time,  the  Six  Nations  were  in 
secret  league  with  the  French,  and  they 
used  every  method  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  that  they  were 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  agent,  Shikellimy,  at  Shamokin, 
enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities,  and  through 
him  the  Six  Nations  were  kept  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
Gnadenhiitten  lay  on  the  Warrior's  path 
from  the  Delaware  to  Wyoming",  and  in 
1752,  about  100  Indians,  principally 
Nanticokes,  who  had  been  removed  by 
the  Six  Nations  from  Maryland  to  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  same 
apparently  as  friends  to  visit  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  and  invite  them  to  settle  in 
Wyoming.  Accordingly  about  80  In- 
dians with  Tadeuscund.  a  Delaware 
chief  who  had  been  baptized,  left  the  Le- 
high and  settled  in  the  valley.  In  1753. 
Paxinos,  a  Shawnese  chief,  with  23  In- 
dians and  three  embassadors  from  the 
Six  Nations  came  to  the  Mahoning,  and 
desired  the  whole  settlement  to  follow 
Tadeuscund.  They  refused,  and  were 
told  if  they  did  not  obey,  their  ears 
would  be  cleaned  with  a  red  hot  iron. 
Few  things  could  have  been  more  offen- 
sive to  the  Christian  Indians,  or  m 
trying  to  the  missionaries.  The  former 
on  account  of  the  impoverished  - 
their  badly  worked    lands,    had    moved 
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their  houses  to  the  north  side  of  the  Le- 
high, where  Weissport  now  stands.  The 
Moravian  Society  took  the  charge  of 
cultivating  the  Mahoning  lands,  and 
turned  the  old  church  into  a  dwelling ;  a 
new  church  with  a  bell  was  erected  in 
1754,  at  Weissport,  and  a  Synod  held 
there.  The  Indian  threat  was  terribly  ful- 
filled ;  the  French  war  broke  out  on  the 
Western  frontier,  and  in  July,  1755, 
Braddock  was  defeated.  Soon  after  the 
Indians  fell  on  the  settlement  at  Sha- 
mokin,  killed  fourteen  white  persons, 
but  spared  the  Moravian  missionaries 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1755.  the 
mission  house  at  Gnadenhiitten  was  at- 
tacked at  night,  and  consumed  by  tire, 
with  eleven  missionaries.  The  Christian 
Indians  immediately  proposed  to  pursue 
the  murderers,  but  Shebosh,  the  only  re- 
maining missionary,  forbade  them.  They 
fled  to  the  woods,  but  returned  the  next 
day,  and  in  consequence  of  an  assurance 
from  the  government  that  they  should 
be  '  protected,  they  remained.  Hayes, 
with  his  company  from  the  Irish  settle- 
ment, was  immediately  sent  thither,  and 
fortified  the  dwellings.  The  men  seeing 
no  Indians  for  a  long  time,  amused 
themselves  by  skating,  and  occasionally 
they  saw  an  Indian  or  two  on  the  ice,  a 
party  went  to  surprise  them,  and  was 
drawn  on,  till  suddenly  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  scarcely  one  escaped  un- 
hurt. Again  the  soldiers  became  secure, 
and  while  on  Xew  Year's  day  they  were 
hauling  wood,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion, suddenly  the  Indians  appeared, 
dispersed  them,  set  fire  to  the  Indian 
dwellings,  and  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tion and  the  plantations. 

Immediately  Franklin  was  sent  with 
500  men  to  defend  the  frontier ;  and  the 
government  desired  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beatty, 
of  Neshaminy,  to  go  with  the  forces.  On 
the  14th  of  January,  when  Franklin  ap- 
proached Bethlehem,  he  met  wagons  and 
a  number  of  persons  moving  off  from  the 
Irish  settlement,  and  also  from  the  Ger- 
man neighborhoods  in  Lehigh  Township, 
being  terrified  by  the  defeat  of  Hayes* 
company,  and  the  burnings,  and  the  mur- 


ders on  Xew  Year's  day.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Bethlehem,  the  principal 
people  of  the  Irish  settlement,  as  Hugh 
Wilson,  Elder  Craig,  and  others  came 
and  threatened  if  he  did  not  add  30  men 
to  Craig's  company  for  their  safety, 
they  would  one  and  all  leave  their  coun- 
try to  the  enemy.  Hayes'  company  was 
reduced  to  18  men,  partly  by  the  loss 
of  Gnadenhiitten  and  partly  by  desertion, 
and  were  without  shoes,  stockings, 
blankets,  or  arms.  Trump  and  Aston 
had  made  but  small  progress  in  erecting 
the  first  fort,  complaining  of  the  want 
of  tools.  Wayne's  company  was  posted 
at  Nazareth.  Franklin  immediately  di- 
rected Hayes  to  complete  his  company, 
and  he  went  down  to  Bucks  County  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Beatty,  who  promised  to 
assist  him  in  recruiting.  His  lieutenant 
was  lying  unfit  for  action,  lame  with 
frozen  feet,  and  the  ensign  with  the  18 
men  were  posted  among  the  inhabitants 
to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  settle- 
ment people,  for  Franklin  refused  to  in- 
crease Craig's  company.  He  also  threat- 
ened to  disband  and  remove  the  com- 
panies already  posted,  unless  the  people 
stayed  in  their  places,  behaved  like  men, 
and  assisted  the  province  soldiers.  Their 
alarm  was  not  unreasonable,  for  all  the 
settlers  lived  west  and  north  oi  the 
church,  towards  Kreiderville  and  beyond 
it.  John  Hayes  lived  first  near  the  Slate 
quarry  in  Whitehall,  ami  at  that  time, 
lived  where  the  road  crosses  the  Creek 
by  the  mill  in  Kreiderville. 

Franklin  posted  Lieutenant  Davis  at 
Nazareth,  sent  Trump  and  Wetterholt 
to  defend  Lynor  and  Heidelberg :  he 
sent  30  men  to  Upper  Smithfield.  and  in 
order  to  proceed  more  swiftly  with  the 
fort,  he  raised  another  company  under 
Captain  Foulk,  and  detached  him  and 
Captain  Wayne  to  that  service.  He  also 
ordered  Arndt  to  come  up  with  his  men 
from  Rockland.  Bucks  County. 

Franklin  left  Bethlehem.  January  15th, 
with  Wayne's  and  Foulk's  companies, 
and  jo  men  of  McLaughlin's,  to  lay  out 
the  intended  fort  and  get  it  despatched 
"I  hope,"  says  he.  "to  get  this  done  soon. 
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but   at    this  time    it   seems   like   fighting 
against  nature." 

On  the  16th  he  came  to  Hayes'  quar- 
ters, and  on  his  way  there  reviewed 
Craig's  company. 

'  The  next  day  he  passed  cautiously 
through  the  Lehigh  Gap,  "a  very  dan- 
gerous pass,"  and  came  to  Uplinger's, 
about  a  mile  up  the  creek  from  Craig's 
tavern.  The  next  day  he  rested  because 
it  was  rainy,  and  on  the  next,  the  Sab- 
bath, reached  Weissport  at  two,  and  in- 
closed the  camp  with  a  strong  breast- 
work, musket  proof,  with  boards  brought 
from  Dunker's  mill.  Monday  was  dark 
and  foggy ;  Tuesday  he  selected  a  site 
for  the  fort,  began  to  cut  timber  for 
stockades,  and  to  dig  the  ground;  the 
logs  were  cut  and  hauled,  and  in  another 
day,  the  building  was  inclosed,  and  the 
next,  the  stockades  were  finished.  Sat- 
urday  the  flag  was  hoisted,  a  salute  fired, 
and  the  fort  named  "after  our  old  friend 
Allen."  Three  houses  were  erected  in 
Fort  Allen.  Franklin's  command  con- 
sisted of  twelve  companies  and  two  de- 
tachments ;  Hayes  had  forty-five  men, 
Craig  thirty,  and  Martin  of  Mount  Beth- 
el thirty. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  murders  in  the  settlement ;  it  ia 
believed  that  several  families  were  left 
homeless,  and  lost  some  of  their  mem- 
bers. Spangenberg,  a  Moravian  bishop, 
thought  the  Indians  in  greater  danger  of 
being  hurt  in  the  Irish  settlement  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  province.  In  June 
the  bishop  wrote  to  the  Governor  that 
Jo  Pepy  and  Xicodemus  (whom  he 
styles  good  for  nothing,  faithless  crea- 
tures) were  coming  to  Bethlehem,  and 
that  Jo  had  lived  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians, and  being  treacherously  cone  from 
them.  the\;are  exasperated  in  the  highest 
decree.  There  was  such  a  rage  in  the 
neighborhood  against  them  that  he  fear- 
ed they  would  mob  the  Indians  and  the 
Moravians,  and  therefore  besought  the 
governor  to  remove  the  vagabonds.  In 
July.   Governor   Morris4  met   the    Indian 

+  Wa<  Governor  Rohort  Hunter  Morris,  the 
Deistical  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersev  r>rvvi- 
Ously,  who  sought  to  rob  Brainerd's  Indians 
■of   their   lands? 


chiefs  at  Easton ;  Tadeuscund,  and  four- 
teen others  of  the  Six  Nations  were 
there,  and  Jo  Pepy  was  one  of  the  in- 
terpreters. A  treaty  of  peace  was  ma 
and  assurances  given  by  the  Six  Nation- 
that  the  murders  at  Gnadenhutten,  and 
elsewhere  had  not  been  committed  by 
their  consent.  In  1757,  there  was  an  In- 
dian council  at  Easton ;  another  in  1758. 
when  five  hundred  Indians  attended ; 
another  in  October,  1759.  and  another 
in  1761. 

In  1757  and  175S,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lewis  of  Bethlehem,  New  Jersev,  sup- 
plied frequently,  and  from  1758  to  1761. 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chestnut,  Mr.  Simin- 
ton.  and  Mr.  Latta  occasionally.  In 
J759<  the  name  of  the  second  pastor  or 
the  congregation,  the  Rev.  John  Clark, 
appears.  He  graduated  at  New  Jersey 
College  in  1759,  and  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
November  20,  1759.  When  licensed 
May  9?  1760,  he  was  sent  to  supply  Te- 
hicken,  Allenstown  and  Mount  Bethel. 
In  the  October  following,  he  was  called 
to  Tehicken,  and  also  to  Allenstown.  and 
he  took  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  Presbytery,  believing  it  would  be 
of  great  service  to  the  interest  of  relig- 
ion, ordained  him  as  an  evangelist  at 
Bethlehem,  New  Jersey.  April  29,  1761. 
and  directed  him  to  supply  Oxford.  New 
Jersey,  Smithfield,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Forks.  He  was  dismissed  on  :'...  281 
of  May.  and  joined  Philadelphia  Pres- 
bytery. August  12.  1761,  and  was  called 
to  the  Forks,  but  did  not  accept  until  the 
next  meeting  on  November  17.  when 
position  was  made  to  his  settlement,  and 
the  dissatisfied  persons  were  heard  in 
Presbytery.  The  commissioners  were 
then  asked  if  the  congreg  n  could 
support  him  without  the  aid  of  the  dis- 
sentients ;  and  being  informed  that  tl 
were,  they  had  leave  to  prosecute  the 
call.  Mr.  Clark  was  installed  Wednes- 
day. October  13.  1702.  over  the  two  con- 
gregations in  the  Forks  with  a  salarj 
80  1.  and  a  parsonage.  Troubles 
curred  and  were  brought  before 
Presbytery.  October  22.  [766,  and 
Presbytery  advised    that     the  matter  be 
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dropped.  Mr.  Clark  then  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  desiring  to  be  released  from  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Mount  Bethel,  eigh- 
teen persons  having  signed  a  paper  ac- 
cusing him  of  misrepresentation.  The 
Presbytery  pronounced  the  paper  dis- 
orderly, and  refused  to  release  him.  In 
the  April  following,  some  of  the  signers 
renewed  their  attack,  and  asked  Presby- 
tery to  have  Mr.  Clark  tried ;  they  re- 
fused, there  being  no  sufficient  cause, 
and  sent  Mr.  Beatty  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Ramsey,  of  Fairfield,  New  Jersey, 
as  a  healing  committee. 

Before  his  settlement,  the  Old  and  the 
New-side  united,  and  the  Synods  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  merged  in 
one;  the  New-side  Presbytery  of  Abing- 
don, and  the  Old-side  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  were  amalgamated  under 
the  name  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 
The  two  congregations  in  the  Forks 
came  under  its  care ;  and  the  one  on  the 
West  Branch  was  weakened  probably  in 
1 761,  by  the  formation  of  an  Associate 
Presbyterian  church.  The  seceder  min- 
isters came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1754.  in 
answer  to  the  earnest  supplications  sent 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Creaghead  ot 
Middle  Octorara,  Pennsylvania,  to  Scot- 
land. They  had  a  congregation  at  Deep 
Run,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  built  a 
meeting  house   near  Howertown   in  the 


settlement.  They  never  had  a  minister, 
but  enjoyed  occasional  supplies,  and  to 
the  close  of  their  existence,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marshall  of  Philadelphia,  visited  them, 
for  while  many  of  the  Associate  minis- 
ters and  churches  joined  with  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterians  in  constituting  the 
Associate  Reformed  body,  the  faithful 
remnant  in  the  Forks  would  not  come 
under  ''the  little  constitution."  They  for 
the  most  part  removed  soon  after  the 
Revolution  to  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  old  log  church  is  gone,  and  the 
graves  around  it  are  overgrown  with 
trees.  There  were  three  families  of  the 
Boyds.  Samuel  Brown  (father  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  Brown),  David  McClean, 
Michael  Cleyd,  John  Clendenin,  Thomas 
Sharp  (the  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Sharp  of  Big  Spring,  -Pennsylva- 
nia). John  Clendenin,  and  George  and 
James  Gray. 

The  following  entry  in  the  count 
book  marks  the  state  of  things :  "Au- 
gust 21,  1759.  This  day,  as  some  people 
of  the  congregation  have  for  some  time 
wanted  convenient  seats,  it  is  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  allow  one  long  seat  on  each 
side :  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  above 
mentioned  seats  be  only  for  the  present, 
till  other  accommodations  be  made.'' 

K.  H. 


To  be  continued.  ) 


The  General  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  of  1912 


By  Rev.   J.    G.  Francis,  Lebanon,    Pa. 


The  General  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  of  1912  was  held  in  the 
city  of  York,  Pa.,  from  May  26  to  June 
6,  the  Conference  proper,  or  business 
session,  the  last  two  days. 

York,  a  city  of  ^0,000  inhabitants,  is 
surrounded  by  nearly  a  dozen  congrega- 
tions of  the  Brethren,  within  a  compass 
of  15  miles.  The  Brethren  settled  in 
this  neighborhood  200  years  ago.  The 
York  congregation,  organized  about  30 
years  ago,  numbers  about  450  members. 
Eld.  J.  A.  Long,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  is  a  bishop  of 
the  congregation  and  is  assisted  by  two 
fellow  ministers.  Two  former  General 
Conferences  were  held  in  the  vicinity  of 
York. 

The  housing,  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  Conference  devolves  on  the  district 
securing  it — in  the  present  instance  the 
Southern  District  of  Pennsylvania  which 
was  represented  by  a  committee  of  ar- 
rangements of  five. 

.  The  Conference  grounds  constitute  a 
beautiful  tract  of  71  acres  of  velvet 
green.  The  lovely  acres  which  greeted 
the  coming  thousands  had  the  smile  well 
nigh  tramped  out  during  the  Conference, 
Even  the  faithful,  patient  Committee  of 
Arrangements  was  not  more  worn  down 
than  was  Mother  Earth.  Some  of  us 
were  made  to  wonder  whether  she  would 
ever  again  regain  her  former  smile. 
Shade  trees  encircle  the  large  elliptical 
race  track  and  never  gave  their  shade  for 
a  better  purpose.  The  groves  of  trees 
were  well  patronized.  At  night  build- 
ings and  grounds  were  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

The  Fair  Grounds  are  well  supplied 
with    buildings.     The    main    auditorium 


was  made  by  extending  75  feet  of  the 
roof  of  a  large  part  of  the  grand  stand. 
In  this  way  a  well  covered  building 
about  130  by  210  feet,  with  excellent 
acoustic  properties,  was  provided,  seating 
capacity  being  variously  estimated  at 
from  6000  to  8000.  At  the  lower  side 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  temporarily 
constructed  part,  a  large  elevated  plat- 
form was  raised  for  the  use  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  and  the  officers  of  the 
meeting.  Chairs,  placed  directly  in  front 
of  this  platform,  were  reserved  for  the 
delegates.  Off  on  both  sides  of  the  dele- 
gate reservation  were  board  seats  with- 
out backs.  While  back  of  this  whole  new 
part  rose  tier  above  tier,  the  comfortable 
seats  of  the  grandstand.  Two  other 
places  beside  the  Tabernacle  were  used 
for  public  gatherings,  the  tent  erected  on 
the  grounds  for  the  occasion,  capable  of 
accommodating  upwards  of  2000  per- 
sons; and  the  Brethren's  Church  in  the 
city  with  a  capacity  a  little  less  than  a 
thousand. 

Two  of  the  fair  buildings,  united  by  a 
temporary  structure,  and  used  as  a  kit- 
chen, were  utilized  as  dining  halls.  These 
two  halls  at  one  sitting  accommodate  1500 
people.     The  feeding  was  conducted  on 
the  cafeteria  plan.    As  you  enter  the 
ing  hall    you    are    handed  a  tray.     You 
move  on  and  receive  on  your- tray  a  plate, 
knife,  fork  and  spoon.     Important  als 
the  ticket  now  presented,  with  figures 
denominations  of  five  running  arour. 
edge.    You  now  move  along  an  extended 
counter  on  which  are  displayed  the  edi- 
bles. You  take  directly  what  you  w 
You  hud  it  a  pleasure  to  serve 
When  you  have  run  the  Ejamul     :  r^e 
lunch  counter,  before  going  through  the 
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gate  into  the  dining-  hall  proper,  you  are 
required  to  show  your  laden  tray  to  a 
clerk  with  punch  in  hand,  who  punches 
out  of  your  card  the  cost  of  your  selec- 
tions. You  then  unload  your  tray  at  the 
table  of  your  choice,  surrender  the  tray 
to  a  boy  ready  to  bear  it  away,  and  after 
— yes,  thanksgiving,  do  the  important 
thing.  Then  you  pass  out  at  the  othei 
end  of  the  hall;  but  before  exit  is  grant- 
ed, you  show  your  ticket  and  pay  the 
amount  punched  out  of  it.  This  is  the 
cafeteria  plan  of  feeding  the  people  as 
used  at  the  York  Conference. 

A  lunch  counter  was  also  placed  under 
a  part  of  the  grandstand,  at  which  sand- 
wiches, pretzels,  coffee,  lemonade,  milk, 
confections,  etc.,  could  be  secured  and 
covered  ice  cream  and  lemonade  stands 
were  conveniently  sprinkled  over  the 
grounds.  All  the  feeding  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. No  outside  venders  of  any  kind 
were  allowed  on  the  grounds  or  on  the 
approaches  to  the  grounds. 

The  sum  total  of  expenses  was  about 
$14,000. 

Tabertiacle  cost $1300 

Kitchen    400 

Kitchen  outfit    300 

Dining    room    outfit,    dishes,    tables, 

etc 1500 

Chairs  for  various  rooms 500 

Tent  rent  and  seats .      150 

Bed  springs,  cots  and  bedding 750 

Labor 3000 

Provisions  used  at  the  Conference — Beef 
5755  pounds;  hams,  1600  pounds;  bread, 
5000  loaves;  pies,  6274;  strawberry  short 
cakes,  138;  small  cakes,  2675;  layer 
cakes,  247;  soft  pretzels,  750;  Deppen's 
pretzels,  11,000;  sandwich  rolls,  19,774; 
strawberries,  3220  quarts;  pine  apples, 
630;  lemons,  32  boxes;  oranges,  49  boxes; 
bananas,  112  bunches;  grape  fruit,  3 
boxes;  ice  cream,  1696  gallons;  milk, 
1237  gallons;  butter,  591  pounds;  coffee. 
243  pounds;  water  crackers.  151  pounds; 
sugar,  10  barrels;  cocoa,  4  5  pounds;  po- 
tatoes, 65  bushels;  beans,  4  bushels; 
prunes,  650  pounds;  peaches,  550  pounds; 
eggs,  1140  dozen;  confections,  $75;  sweet 
pickels,   y2   barrel;  sour  pickels,   Vi   barrel. 

Good  arrangements  were  effected  for 
the  mail  service,  a  postofrice  being  estab- 
lished.    Near  the  center  of  the  grounds 


the  Bureau  of  Information  occupied  a 
building.  Local  and  long  distance  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service  and  baggage 
and  parcel  rooms  were  provided.  The 
Lodging  Committee  assigned  delegates  to 
their  temporary  homes. 

One  large  building  on  the  grounds 
was  partitioned  with  muslin  walls.  Each 
room  was  provided  with  springs  or  cots, 
and  fitted  up  by  the  occupants  as  taste 
and  the  use  of  money  might  dictate. 
Everything  was  clean  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement had  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  freshness.  Here  nearly  2000 
people  could  be  lodged  comfortably, 
each  party  enjoying  a  fair  degree  oi 
privacy. 

A  temporary  garage  was  also  insti- 
tuted. It  was  housed  in  a  tent.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  200  autos  were  on 
the  grounds  on  Sunday. 

The  Brethren  Publishing  House  had 
on  hand  for  sale  an  extensive  line  of  the 
Church's  publications. 

We  have  now  taken  a  look  at  the 
grounds  and  the  buildings,  both  perma- 
nent and  temporary,  that  housed  the 
work  of  the  Conference.  We  could  not 
ignore  the  crowds  passing  to  and  fro  if 
we  would.  On  the  opening  day  they 
were  small,  consisting  largely  of  those 
who  came  for  Bible  study,  but  each  day 
they  increased.  The  attendance  reached 
the  high  water  mark  on  Sunday,  when  it 
was  estimated  that  40,000  people  were  a: 
different  times  on  the  grounds. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
work   of   the  Conference.      The   key; 
of  Protestantism     was     preaching,  says 
Rev.  Jas.  I.  Good.  D.D.     The  complete 
and    well-balanced    church    life    of 
Brethren  gives  to  preaching  its  pr<  ;  e: 
place.     A  person  who  goes  to  the  C  n 
ference  only  to  hear  preaching  by  our 
leading  ministers  will  have  his  progp 
well  filled,  with  not  enough  time  left 
mons  preached  will  convex    an  adequate 
conception  of  this  line  of  work  and   lye 
trust  will  not  weary.     We  first   g 
sermons  preached  in  the  Tabernacle. 

May   -0.  Sermon  by   Kid.  J.   G.   Royer  to 
the  Standing  Commit  too. 
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May  30,  10  a.  m.,  Eld.  B.  F.  Masterson, 
of  California,  on  "The  Library  of  Heaven." 
8  p.  m.,  Eld.  Chas.  D.  Bonsack,  of  Mary- 
land, "The  Teaching  of  Jesus  on  Home 
Relations." 

May  31,  9  a.  m.,  Eld.  D.  L.  Miller,  of 
Illinois,  on  "Christ  and  the  Church."  10.30 
a.  m.,  Eld.  J.  Kurtz  Miller,  of  New  York, 
on  "A  Neglected  Grace."  2  p.  m.,  Eld.  W. 
B.  Stover,  of  India,  "Among  the  Common 
People."  8  p.  m.,  Eld.  D.  N.  Eller,  of  Vir- 
ginia, "Eternal  Religion  for  Eternal 
Needs." 

June  1,  10.30  a.  m.,  Eld.  S.  G.  Lehmer, 
of  California,  "Truth."  2  p.  m.,  Eld.  T.  S. 
Long,  of  India,  "The  Prayer  of  Moses.'-  8 
p.  m.,  Rev.  D.  Webster  Kurtz,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, "Sonship  of  Christ." 

June  2,  Sunday,  10.30  a.  m.,  Eld.  M.  C. 
Swigart,  of  Pennsylvania,  "Test  of  Lead- 
ership." 2  p.  m.,  Eld.  W.  S.  Long,  of 
Pennsylvania,  "The  Atonement  and  Its 
Issues."  3.30  p.  m.,  Eld.  J.  E.  Miller,  of 
Illinois,  "The  Waiting  Church."  8  p.  m., 
Eld.  John  Heckman,  of  Illinois,  "The  Lost 
Sheep,   the  Lost   Coin  and   the  Lost   Boy." 

June  3,  4  p.  m.,  Eld.  I.  J.  Rosenberger, 
of  Ohio. 

June  4,  8  p.  m.,  Eld.  S.  N.  McCann,  of 
Virginia,  "The  Jerusalem  Conference." 

June  5,  8  p.  m.,  Eld.  D.  H.  Ziegler,  oJ 
Virginia,  "The  Power  of  the  Word." 

The  sermons  preached  in  the  Tent 
were  as  folows : 

June  1,  Eld.  T.  S.  Moherman,  of  Vir- 
ginia, "Christian  Ideals." 

June  3,  Eld.  S.  G.  Lehmer,  of  California, 
"The  Beatitudes." 

June  2,  3  p.  m.,  German  Sermon  by  Eld. 
J.  H.  Longenecker,  of  Pennsylvania, 
"Busse  und  Bekehrung."  8  p.  m.,  Sermon 
by 

June  4,  German  sermon  by  Eld.  John 
Herr,  of  Pennsylvania,  "Christliche  Tu- 
genden." 

The  following  sermons  were  delivered 
in  the  Brethren  Church  in  York : 

June  1,  Eld  J.  A.  Garber,  Washington. 
D.  C,  "The  Opening  of  the  Books." 

June  2,  10.30  a.  m.,  Eld.  I.  J.  Rosenber- 
ger, of  Ohio.  7.30  p.  m..  Eld.  Chas.  M. 
Yearout,  of  Kansas,  "Purity  of  Heart  and 
How  Obtained." 

June  3,  S  p.  m.,  Eld.  Geo.  L\  Studebaker, 
of  Indiana,  "Salvation." 

June'  4,  S  p.  m.,  Eld.  Jasper  Barnthouse, 
of  Pennsylvania,   "Naaman   the   Leper." 

June  5,  S  p.  m.,  Eld.  L.  YV.  Teeter,  of 
Indiana,  "The  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament  Faith." 


Besides  the  foregoing-,  thirty-five  ser- 
mons were  preached  on  Sunday,  June  2. 
by  leading  Brethren  ministers,  m  York 
and  nearby  churches ;  and  a  number  oi 
impromptu  sermons  on  the  Fair  Groun  •!-; 
to  groups  here  and  there. 

We  might  be  led  while  looking  over 
this  list  of  sermons  to  say  that  the  York 
Conference  was  a  preaching  conferei 
It  certainly  afforded  a  rare  opportunity 
to  hear  and  study  the  leading  preachers 
of  the  church.  It  afforded  an  equally 
rare  opportunity  to  these  preachers  to 
shape  and  mould  sentiment.  But  preach- 
ing was  only  one  phase  of  the  many- 
sided  conference. 

Bible  study  was  given  equal  promi- 
nence. The  Bible  School  of  the  Confer- 
ence this  year  was  placed  specially  undei 
the  direction  of  Juniata  College.  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.  There  are  many  who  care 
more  for  this  phase  of  the  Conference 
than  they  do  for  the  business  session. 
Xot  a  few  attend  Conference  because  o: 
the  Bible  study.  Following  is  the  Annuai 
Meeting  Bible  School  program : 

Sunday,  May  26,  2  p.  m.,  Prof.  T.  T. 
Myers,  D.D.,  of  Juniata  College,  The  Book 
of  Colossians. 

Monday,  May  27,  2  p.  m.  and  S  p,  m., 
Prof.   Myers,   The   Book  of  Colossians. 

Tuesday,  May  2S,  2  p.  in.,  and  S  p.  m., 
Prof.   Myers,   The   Book  of  Colossians. 

Wednesday,  May  29,  2  p.  m.,  Prof.  My- 
ers, The  Book  of  Colossians.  S  p.  m.,  Prof. 
W.  I.  T.  Hoover,  of  Blue  Ridge  College. 
Union  Bridge,  Md.,  "The  Unreality  of  the 
Spiritual   Life." 

Thursday,  May  30,  2  p.  m.,  Prof.  Hoov- 
er, "The  Reality  and  Certainty  of  the  Spir- 
itual Life."  7  p.  m..  Eld.  W.  M.  Howe,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  The  Book  of  Galatians. 

Friday.  May  31,  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.. 
Eld.  Howe,  The  Book  of  Galatians.  S  p.  m.. 
Prof.  T.  S.  Moherman.  President  of  Dale- 
ville  College.   Virginia.  "Christian   Ideals  " 

Saturday.  June  1.  10  a.  m..  Prof.  Moher- 
man, "Realization  of  Christian  Ideals."  I 
p.  m.,  Rev.  D.  W.  Kurtz.  D.D..  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa..  "Doetrine  of  God."  B  p.  m., 
Rev.  Kurtz.  "The  Doetrine  of  Man." 

Monday,  June  3.  10  a.  in..  Rev.  Kurtz. 
"The  Doetrine  of  Sin."  2  p.  m..  Rev.  A. 
J.  Culler,  of  Philadelphia.  "The  Care  of 
Young  Converts."  S  p.  m..  Elder  S.  M. 
McCann,  of  Bridgewater  College,  Virginia, 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 
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Tuesday,  June  4,  10  a.  m.,  Eld.  McCann, 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.".  2  p.  m., 
Eld.  McCann,  The  First  Epistle  of  John. 
8  p.  m.,  Prof.  A.  H.  Haines,  D.D.,  The 
Book  of  Amos. 

Wednesday,  June  5,  10  a.  m.,  Prof. 
Haines,  The  Book  of  Hosea.  2  p.  m., 
Prof.  D.  C.  P.eber,  President  of  Elizabeth- 
town  College,  Pennsylvania,  "The  Bible 
and  a  College  Education."  8  p.  m.,  "The 
Student's  Need  of  the  Bible,"  by  Prof.  H. 
K.  Ober,  of  Elizabethtown  College. 

Thursday,  June  6,  10  a.  m.,  Round 
Table — Gathering  Up  the  Fragments. 

From  Sunday,  May  26,  to  Wednesday, 
May  29,  inclusive,  the  Bible  school  wa= 
held  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
York.  Beginning-  Thursday,  May  30, 
th  e  classes  were  held  in  the  tent  on  the 
Conference  grounds. 

The  scocial  side  of  the  Conference  was 
by  no  means  of  minor  importance.  The 
hope  of  meeting  and  greeting  old  ac- 
quaintances had  much  to  do  with  the 
large  attendance.  The  greeting  of 
brother  by  brother  with  hand  and  holy 
kiss  in  accord  with  Scripture  injunction 
gives  a  satisfaction  to  the  heart  which 
cannot  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
never  made  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
brotherly  love  of  the  Bible.  While  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  has  attempted 
no  formal  statement  for  developing  the 
social  side  of  her  members,  nor  attempt- 
ed a  scientific  statement  of  the  subject, 
yet  in  the  General  Conference,  and  in 
other  conferences  also,  they  develop  the 
real  thing,  or  rather  permit  the  real 
thing,  which  has  been  begotten  in  the 
heart  by  obeying  the  Truth,  to  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.  Brethrenism,  of 
which  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  the 
genuine  embodiment,  is  fundamentally 
social.  The  love  feast  in  connection  with 
the  communion  is  social.  This  social 
side  of  the  Conference  draws  out  heart 
development. 

Reunions  were  a  common  thing.  Many, 
if  not  all,  of  our  schools  had  their  re- 
unions. States  had  reunions.  It  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer  to  be  present  at  a 
reunion  of  the  Brethren    of    Tennessee. 


This  included  not  only  present  residents 
of  the  state,  but  also  those  who  had  gone 
out  from  Tennessee.  The  recounting  of 
experiences  and  reminiscences  accom- 
panied with  the  flowing  of  tears  would 
have  moved  a  heart  of  stone.  Then  there 
were  family  reunions,  etc. 

THE  PEACE  MEETING. 

This  was  fittingly  placed  first,  for  the 
Brethren  are  pre-eminently  a  peace  peo- 
ple. They  have  consistently  taught, 
lived  and  suffered  for  peace  from  their 
very  beginning.  They  are  the  rightful 
heirs  to  the  leadership  of  the  peace  work 
of  Christendom.  Eld.  J.  Kurtz  Miller, 
pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  church,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  program 
was  as  follows : 

"The  Olive  Branch  of  Peace,"  Eld. 
Daniel  Hays,  of  Virginia. 

"Why  Should  We  not  War,"  Prof.  P.  B. 
Fitzwater,  of  California. 

"Is  the  Present  Peace  Movement  in  Har- 
mony with  the  Scriptures?"  Eld.  W.  S. 
Long,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Peace  from  My  Viewpoint,"  Eld  W.  J. 
Swigart,  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING. 

Was  held  from  8  to  9.30  a.  m.,  on  Mon- 
day, June  3,  Eld.  A.  G.  Crosswhite.  of 
Indiana,  presiding.  The  program  fol- 
lows : 

"Our  Schools  and  Colleges  as  Safe 
Places  to  Educate  Our  Chrildren,"  as- 
signed to  Bridgewater  College.  The  sub- 
ject was  discussed  by  the  President  of  the 
school,  Prof.  John  S.  Flory. 

"The  Correlation  of  Our  Schools  and 
Colleges,"  Juniata  College.  The  subject 
was  discussed  by  the  President,  Prof.  I. 
Harvey   Brumbaugh. 

"Pastoral  Care  of  Students."  Blue  Ridge 
College,   discussed  by   Prof.   W.   B.   Yount. 

"Systematic  Financial  Support  of  Our 
Schools  and  Colleges."  MePherson  Col'. 
discussed  by  E.  M.  Studebaker.  ""The  Col- 
lege cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  business 
for  financial  gain.  It  is  more  of  a  : 
sionary  enterprise.  It  is  in  our  schools 
that  our  church  workers  are  to  be 
trained." 
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Then  folowed  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    MEETING. 

Rev.  Lafayette  Steele,  of  Indiana,  pre- 
sided at  the  Sunday  School  meeting.  The 
consideration  of  the  Christian  Workers 
Society  was  merged  with  the  Sunday 
School  work.     The  program  follows  : 

"Our  New  Teacher  Training  Book  and 
Why  Every  One  Should  Use  It,"  Eld.  J.  G. 
Royer,  of  Illinois. 

"Practical  Primary  Plans,"  Elizabeth 
D.  Rosenberger,  of  Ohio. 

"Relation  of  Our  Christian  Workers'  So- 
ciety to  the  Church,"  Prof.  Otho  Winger, 
Indiana. 

"Proper  Sunday  School  Organization," 
by  Eld.  S.  H.  Hertzler,  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  discussion  by  the  main 
speaker,  a  short  time  was  given  for  one 
minute  speeches.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  Sunday  School  attendance  of  the 
church  was  more  than  100,000  or  in  ex- 
cess of  the  church  membership.  The 
number  of  our  Sunday  Schools  is  11 52. 
3265  joined  the  church  during  the  past 
year  through  the  agency  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

A  very  important  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  it  goes  right  down  into  the 
pocket-book ,  is 

THE  MISSIONARY   MEETING 

held  in  the  Tabernacle  from  2  to  3.45  p. 
m.,  on  Monday.  The  missionaries  home 
on  furlough  sang  a  hymn  in  the  language 
of  India.  The  main  discourse  was  By 
Eld.  W.  B.  Stover,  our  pioneer  mission- 
ary in  India.  He  announced  his  subject 
as' "My  Mtother."  'The  effect  was  al- 
most startling.  Tears  unbidden  rushed 
to  a  thousand  eyes."  The  York  Gazette 
says  of  this  discourse:  "Never  has  a  ser- 
mon on  missions  produced  as  much 
marked  effect  in  York  as  that  of  Elder 
W.  R.  Stover,  of  India,  in  the  Taber- 
nacle yesterday.  Elder  Stover  is  a  mis- 
sionary of  missionaries."  Following  the 
address,  the  offering  was  lifted.  It 
amounted  to  something  over  $26,000. 
Four  missionaries.  Herman   Heisev  and 


wife,  of  Pennsylvania;  Anna  Eby,  of 
Ohio,  and  Olive  Widdowson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  then  consecrated  for  work 
in  the  India  field. 

At  6.30  p.  m.,  Monday,  was  held 

THE    CHILD   RESCUE    MEETING. 

The  moderator  was  Eld.  Geo.  W.  Bur- 
gin,  of  Iowa.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gram : 

"Opportunities  for  Christian  Service  in 
Child  Saving  Work,"  Eld.  I.  W.  Taylor,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Child  Saving  as  a  Missionary  Work," 
by  J.  F.  Appleman,  of  Indiana. 

"The  Field,"  Eld.  D.  H.  Ziegler,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  program  was  followed  by  volun- 
teer three-minute  speeches. 

THE   TEMPERANCE    MEETING 

at  7.45  p.  m.,  filled  the  Tabernacle.  The 
Brethren  have  always  been  strong  on 
temperance.  Their  record  on  this  issue 
gives  them  no  second  place.  They  can 
consistently  recommend  action  against 
the  saloon.  Xo  dealer  of  any  kind  in  in- 
toxicants can  hold  membership  in  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Since  no 
drunkard  can  enter  the  kingdom,  the 
Brethren  have  no  place  for  him.  who 
mitteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips. 
The  temperance  program  was  as  follows : 

"The  Moral  Effect  of  the  Liquor  Traf- 
fic," by  Rev.  A.  J.  Culler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  Evils  Associated  with  the  Liquor 
Traffic":  (a)  "Cards,"  D.  M.  Adams,  of 
Illinois  (b)  "Tobacco,"  A.  M.  Stine.  of 
Iowa;  (c)  "Clubs,"  J.  II.  Hollinger.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  (o)  "White  Slave  Traffic." 
Geo.  W.  Flory,  of  Ohio. 

"How  Does  the  Saloon  Affect  the 
Church?"  by  Eld.  T.  T.  Myers,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"How  Can  the  Church  Post  Operate 
Against  the  Saloon?"  by  Eld.  W.  M.  Howe, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The   program   reveals   the   Brethren's 
classification  of  evils.    Short,  spicy  - 
minute  talks  were  given  on  each  ■  )< 
saloon  evil  associates.     Throughout  the 
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meeting  the  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain 
sound.  The  battle  against  the  saloon 
is  on. 

THE  SISTERS'   AID   SOCIETIES. 

Over  four  hundred  sisters  were  pres- 
ent and  were  presided  over  by  Sister  \V. 
D.  Keller,  of  Ashland,  Ohio.  "To  any 
one  present  it  was  evident  that  the  gath- 
ering was  full  of  live  wires.  The  sisters 
have  plenty  of  ideas  concerning  ways 
and  means  to  make  the  world  better,  and 
they  also  know  how  to  express  them- 
selves earnestly  and  clearly.  Each  one 
will  go  home  with  an  inspiration." 

THE    BUSINESS    SESSION 

of  the  Conference.  In  a  sense  this  is 
the  important  thing.  Action  is  taken  by 
vote  of  delegates  and  what  is  decided  is 
binding  on  the  churches. 

The  organization  is  effected  by  the 
Standing  Committee,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  delegates  from  the  State  Districts. 
The  balance  of  the  voting  power  is  made 
up  of  the  delegates  from  the  congrega- 
tions. While  on  other  questions  their 
voting  power  is  on  a  par  with  the  mem- 
bers of  Standing  Committee,  they  have 
no  part  in  effecting  the  organization. 

We  herewith  give  a  list  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  19 12,  inasmuch  as  it 
also  shows  how  the  Brotherhood  -is  dis- 
tricted for  church  work. 

1.  Arkansas,    First   District,     and    S.     E. 

Mo.,  H.  J.  Lilly. 

2.  California,  Northern,  J.  W.  Deardorff. 

3.  California,    Southern,   and   Arizona,   J. 

P.  Dickey. 

4.  Colorado,  Western,  and  Utah,  by  letter. 

5.  Denmark,  not  represented. 

6.  France,  not  represented. 

7.  Idaho    and    Western    Montana,    J.  H. 

Graybill. 

8.  Illinois,    Northern,    and    Wisconsin,    I. 

B.  Trout. 

9.  Illinois,  Southern,  J.  W.  Lear. 

10.  India,  First  Distrist,  I.  S.  Long. 

11.  Indiana,  Middle,  A.  L.    Wright,  Frank 

Fisher. 

12.  Indiana,      Northern,      David      Metzler. 

Wm.  R.  Deetor. 
14.   Iowa,  Middle,  W.  I.  Buckingham. 


15.  Iowa,  Northern,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak.,  J. 

F.  Souders. 

16.  Iowa,  Southern,  G.  W.  Bergin. 

17.  Kansas,     Northeastern,     H.    L.     Bram- 

mell. 

18.  Kansas,   N.  W.  and  N.  E.   Colo.,  A.   C. 

Daggett. 

19.  Kansas,  Southeastern,  John  S.  Clark. 

20.  Kansas,  S.  W.  and  S.  Colo.,  M.  Keller. 

21.  Maryland,  Eastern,  H.  C.  Early. 

22.  Maryland,  Middle,  David  M.  Zuck. 

23.  Maryland,  Western,  I.  N.  Abernathy. 

24.  Michigan,  C.  L.  Wilkins. 

25.  Missouri,  Middle,  T.  J.  Simmons. 

2  6.   Missouri,  Northern,  G.  W.  Ellenberger. 

27.  Missouri,    S.    and    N.    W.    Ark.,    J.    B. 

Hylton. 

28.  Nebraska,  D.  G.  Wine. 

29.  N.  and  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  S.  P. 

Jones. 

30.  N.  Dak.,  E.  Mont.,  and  W.  Can.,  D.  F. 

Landis. 

31.  Ohio,  Northeastern,  Noah  Longenecker 

32.  Ohio,   Northwestern,   L.   H.   Dickey. 

33.  Ohio,  Southern,    J.    C.    Bright,    B.    F. 

Petry. 

34.  Okla.,    Panhandle   of   Tex.    and    N.    If., 

A.  L.  Boyd. 

35.  Oregon,  Geo.  C.  Carl. 

36.  Pennsylvania,  Eastern,  F.  P.  Cassel,  I. 

W.  Taylor. 

37.  Pennsylvania,     Middle.     T.    T.     Myers, 

Price  Sell. 

38.  Pennsylvania,  S.    E.,   N.  J.,  and  E.   N. 

Y.,  J.   P.  Hetric. 

39.  Pennsylvania,   Southern,   C.   R.   Dellig. 

D.  A.  Foust. 

40.  Pennsylvania.  Western.  J  .H.  Cassady, 

II.  S.  Replogle. 

41.  Sweden,  not  represented. 

4  2.   Tennessee,  A.  M.  Laughrun. 

4  3.   Texas  and  Louisiana,  K.  G.  Tennison. 

44.  Virginia,    First,    .P.    S.    Miller.    D.    A. 

Naff. 

45.  Virginia,  Second,  S.  N.  McCann. 

46.  Virginia,  Eastern,  S.   A.   Sanger. 

47.  Virginia,    Northern,   P.    S.    Thomas,   J. 

A.   Garber. 
4  8.   Washington.   F.    M.    Woods. 

49.  West        Virginia,        First,        Jeremiah 

Thomas. 

50.  West  Virginia,  Second,  A.  C.  Anvil. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Br 
hood  is  made  up  of  fifty  districts.     Each 
District  is  entitled  to  a  representative 
Standing   Committee:   but   if   there,  are 
4000  members  or  more  in  the  District,  it 
is  entitled  to  two  representatives. 

All   members  of   Standing  Committee 
must   be  elders   or  bishops,   these   ofl 
hein^-  regarded    as     identical.     1:  is  es- 
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teemed  a  great  honor  among  the  bishops 
of  a  district  to  be  elected  on  Standing 
Committee.  All  questions  coming  before 
the  open  conference  must  first  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Standing  Committee, 
whose  sessions  are  private.  It  is  a  hard 
working  body.  The  position  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  queries  is  made 
known  in  open  conference  before  discus- 
sion, but  is  not  binding  on  the  Confer- 
ference.  Their  position  may  be  accepted 
or  rejected. 

The  delegate  body  from  the  churches 
this  year  was  composed  of  421  delegates. 
In  191 1  there  were  440  delegates  from 
the  churches:  and  in  1910,  481,  this  be- 
ing the  largest  number  of  delegates  to 
any  General  Conference.  We  quote  from 
the  Office  Editor  of  The  Gospel  Mes- 
senger: 

"Furthermore,  since  there  are  913  con- 
gregations in  the  Brotherhood,  and  since 
a  number  of  the  congregations  sent  two 
delegates,  it  follows  that  considerably  less 
than  half  the  churches  were  represented. 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  de- 
cisions for  a  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tions were  made  by  the  minority.  This 
may  not  seem  fair,  and  yet  it  is  only  his- 
tory repeating  itself.  Had  each  congre- 
gation been  represented  (to  the  extent  of 
its  privilege)  our  list  would  show  not  less 
than   1200   delegates." 

A  congregation  of  200  or  more  mem- 
bers is  entitled  to  two  delegates.  The 
Conference  desires  representation  from 
every  local  congregation. 

The  rules  that  govern  the  Conference 
from  year  to  year  are  those  that  govern 
all  well  regulated  deliberative  bodies;  yet 
there  are  some  that  are  characteristic. 
Rule  6  is  as  follows : 

"Any  brother  using  personalities  in  his 
speech,  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the 
Moderator;  and  if  he  persists,  he  shall  be 
told  to  take  his  seat." 

Also  Rule  1 1 ; 

"All  members  present  shall  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
all  questions  before  the  meeting;  and  in 
case  any  query  or  queries  cannot  pass  by 
unanimous     consent,     the     delegates     and 


Standing  Committee  shall  decide  them   by 
a  two-thirds  majority." 

And  Rule   12 : 

"In  case  a  brother  or  brethren  shall 
speak  reproachfully  against  annual  n 
ing,  or  her  proceedings,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  annual  meeting,  said  brother  or 
brethren  shall  be  held  as  offenders  against 
the  General  Brotherhood  and  they  shall 
be  tried  at  once  by  a  committee,  appoint 
ed  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Council;  and  said 
committee  shall  deal  with  them  accoi 
to  their  offense,  and  their  decision  shall 
be  respected  by  the  General  Council,  and 
by  the  respective  churches.  The  word 
"reproachfully"  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  any  brother  from  expressiua- 
his  opinion  with  Christian  courtesy." 

An  understanding  of  the  voting"  power 
of  the  Conference  reveals  its  American 
character.  It  is  a  constitutional  bod}'. 
The  Standing  Committee  answers  to  or 
is  rather  answered  to  by  the  Senate,  ar 
the  Delegate  Body  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

To  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions  that   came   before   the   Ccn:cT.'r 
would  extend  this  article  beyond  reaso*" 
able  length.     We  mention  a  few  of  the 
specially   important  actions  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  election  and  support  of  pas: 
a    question    that   is    undergoing   solul 
among  the  Brethren.     There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  require  of  persons  about  to  c 
the  ministry  to  undergo  a  test  of  fitness 
for  the  office  at  the  hands  oi  an  examin- 
ing board  other  than  the  conviction  of 
fitness  arrived  at  by  his  home  congrega- 
tion before  calling  him     to     the  sacre  I 
office. 

On  the  question  of  voting  and  politics, 
the  Brethren  regard  the  church's  work- 
as  spiritual.  They  recognize  government 
as  ordained  of  God.  Among  other  tilings 
on  this  question  the  Conference  ado|  : 
the  following; 

"We   advise   that    brethren   neither   vote 
nor  accept  an  office  of  any  kind  unless  : 
are   convinced    that    by   so    doing   they 
more   completely    rill    their   mission   in    the 
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world  relative  to  themselves,  to  their  fel- 
low-men and  to  God. 

"We  urge  that  the  Brethren  shall  accept 
no  office,  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
which  would  require  the  use*  of  physical 
force  or  which  might  compromise,  in  any 
way,  the  non-resistant  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Brethren  continue  to  make  it  as 
hard  for  a  person  hitherto  having1  what 
is  called  Christian  baptism  to  get  into  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  without  "re- 
baptism,"  as  it  is  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

As  for  the  labor  unions,  the  Brethren 
have  very  little  use  for  them.  If  every- 
thing contrary  to  the  Gospel  could  be 
removed  from  these  unions,  the  Brethren 
might  begin  to  think  about  loking  on 
them  favorably. 

A  heading  in  a  York  paper  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Brethren  failed  to  put  the 
ban  on  tobacco  grossly  misrepresented 
the  Church.  The  Brethren  have  placed 
the  ban  on  tobacco  but  they  are  no  bigots. 
No  member  in  the  Church  of  the  Breh- 
ren  can  be  installed  into  the  office  of  dea- 
con or  minister  who  persists  in  the  to- 
bacco habit  and  no  member  can  be  elect- 
ed a  delegate  to  District  or  Annual  Meet- 
ing, who  uses  the  filthy  weed.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  the  habit  did  not  appear,  or  rather  the 
times  of  this  ignorance  were  winked  at 
but  the  times  for  command  of  repentance 
are  a-  hand.  The  question  before  the 
Conference  was  whether  the  old  officials 
who  had  acquired  the  habit  in  the  days 
of  ign trance  should  still  be  allowed  to 
hold  office.  Their  otherwise  long  years 
of  faithful  service  and  example  of  life 
failed  almost  still  to  plead  for  them.  A 
majority,  though  not  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote,  favored  cutting  the  old  veter- 
ans off  from  official  functions.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Conference  was  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  for  King  Tobacco. 
He  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
fc  nnd  wanting. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointe.I 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  general  organi- 
zation of  the  Christian  Workers  Society. 
This  societv  aims  to  be  to  the  Brethren 


Church  largely  what  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  is  to  many.  A  more 
thorough  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
child  rescue  work  was  also  authorized. 

The  Brethren  have  always  been  noted 
for  plainness  of  dress,  the  proper  com- 
plement to  a  plain  life.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  to  follow  the  fashions  is  fool- 
ish and  wicked  ;  to  worship  the  goddess 
of  Fashion  is  idolatry.  This  matter  agi- 
tated the  Conference  slightly,  but  it  was 
only  a  ripple  on  the  sea  of  conviction. 

As  to 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

we  quote  from  Eld.  H.  B.  Brumbaugh, 
of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  an  associate  editoi 
of  The  Gospel  Messenger. 

"Speaking  from  personal  experience  the 
York  Annual  Meeting  was  one  among  the 
most  pleasant  ones  which  it  was  our  pleas- 
ure to  attend.  As  we  think  of  it,  our  won- 
der is  why  it  was  so,  and  whether  the 
same  causes  that  made  it  so  pleasant  to  us, 
made  it  equally  pleasant  to  others,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  an  unusually 
happy  spirit  prevailed  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all   present. 

"There  were  a  few  prevalent  conditions 
that  may  have  been  active  factors  in  mak- 
ing people  feel  good  as  good  physical  feel- 
ings have  much  to  do  with  general  hap- 
piness in  this  world  of  ours. 

"The  weather  was  fine.  .  .  .  Another 
element  in  making  it  a  good  meeting  was 
the  place  and  the  accommodations.  .  .  . 
Another  element  in  making  the  Confer- 
ence a  pleasant  one  was  the  splendid 
feeding  arrangements  there  provided.  We 
are  human  beings.  .  .  .  Another  element 
was  prevalent  in  this  meeting  that  made 
it  especially  pleasant — and  that  was  the 
Christ  love  element — the  best  of  all.  We 
were  deeply  impressed.  Indeed,  we  were 
made  glad  to  see  the  Christian  love  spirit 
made  so  evident  and  manifest  among 
God's  children  on  the  grounds,  in  sessions, 
in  all  meetings,  everywhere  during  the 
Conference.  Although  many  of  us  met 
there  as  strangers,  yet  we  greeted  each 
other  as  children  of  one  common  Father." 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  a  fitting  close  of  this  article 
as  it  was  of  the  Conference  itself. 

"Recognizing  the  goodness,   the   mercies 
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and  the  watch-care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  toward  and  over  us  while  coming 
to,  and  during  our  stay  at  this  place,  we 
express  to  him  our  sincere  thanks  and 
•heartfelt  gratitude  for  all  his  mercies 
shown,  and  for  the  sweet  fellowship  en- 
joyed. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  Southrn  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania; to  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, and  all  others  who  labored  so  faith- 
fully and  assiduously  for  our  spiritual  and 
temporal  comfort  while  attending  the 
Conference  of  1912;  to  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  of  the  City  of  York  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  inviting  our  min- 
isters to  occupy  their  pulpits  and  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  Conference  by  their 
attendance  at  its  sessions,  and  to  the  good 
people  of  the  City  of  York  for  the  courtesy 
and  hospitality  extended  to  us  during  our 
sojourn  among  them. 

"Resolved,  That  this  171st  Conference 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  America, 
recognizing  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word 
of  God,  containing  his  plan  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  most  earnestly  urge  that 
the  Book  of  God  be  used  and  read  in  all 
the  schools  of  our  country,  that  we  reaf- 
firm, as  has  been  done  time  and  again 
since  1872,  our  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  all  intox- 
icants as  beverages,  and  urge  our  people 
everywhere  to  use  every  lawful  Gospel 
means  to  banish  the  curse  of  strong  drink 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that 
we  commend,  as  being  worthy  of  example, 


the  faithful  pioneers  of  the  Church  in 
America  who  so  closely  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Master. 

"Resolved,  That  we  Implore  our  beloved 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  both  lay 
and  official,  to  abstain  entirely  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  which  our  Conference  of 
1822  well  characteried  as  'a  shamefully 
bad  habit,  and  everything  bad,  says  the 
apostle,  is  sin,  and  sin  defileth  the  body,' 
and  since  them  has  decided  that  no  one 
may  be  installed  in  the  deacon's  office  or 
in  the  ministry  who  indulges  in  the  use  of 
tobacco,  or  serve  as  a  delegate  to  District 
or  Annual  Meeting  who  uses,  raises,  buys 
or  sells  the  filthy  weed.  Cleanse  yourselves, 
beloved  brethren,  from  this  'shamefully 
bad*  and  excessively  filthy  habit. 

"Resolved,  That  we  beseech  and  exhort 
our  beloved  brethren  and  sisters  every- 
where to  live  lives  devoted  to  him  who  died 
and  rose  again,  that  we  might  have  life 
and  have  it  mere  abundantly,  that  his  life 
may  be  made  manifest  in  us  and  that  we 
urge  our  elders  and  ministers  present  to 
carry  home  with  them  the  instruction  and 
helpful  suggestion  received  at  this  Confer- 
ence and  that  in  each  congregation  a  ser- 
mon or  address  be  given  setting  forth  the 
work  of  the  Conference  in  detail,  so  that 
all  our  people  may  be  encouraged  to  unite 
heartily  in  accepting  and  carrying  out  the 
advice  and  counsel  given,  and  to  live  more 
devoted  lives  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

"D.  L.  Miller,  J.  G.  Rover,  J.  A.  Dove, 
Committee  on  Resolutions." 
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Some   Geneological  Biological  and 
Historical  Publications 

By  Hon.  J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  Russel,  Kaus. 


Among  others  the  following  maga- 
zines contain  more  or  less  data  of  a 
genealogical  character,  vital  statistics, 
etc.  The  special  interest  of  each  is  indi- 
cated/by  its  title  in  most  cases. 

American  Publications 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C,   (D.  A.  R.). 

Annals  of  Iowa,  Quarterly,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection, 
Quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Genealogy,  Weekly,  New  York.  (Be- 
gan January,  1912.) 

German  American  Annals,  bi-month- 
ly, Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Granite  State  Magazine,  monthly, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Indiana  Quarterly  Magazine  of  His- 
tory. Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Magazine  of  History,  monthly,  New 
York. 


/  Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  quar- 
terly, Baltimore,  Md. 

Massachusetts  Magazine,  quarterly, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Mayflower  Descendants,  quarterly, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Medford  Historical  Register,  quarter- 
ly, Medford,  Mass. 

National  Genealogical  Society  Quar- 
terly, Washington,  D.  C. 

New  England  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Register,  quarterly,  Boston, 
Mass. 

New  Hampshire  Genealogical  Record, 
quarterly,  Dover,  N.  H. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biog  1 
ical  Record,  quarterly,  New  York. 

The      Old      Northwest      Geneal 

Quarterly,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Olde  Ulster,  monthly,  Kingston.  New 
York. 

Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly, 
Portland,  Oregon, 
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The  Owl,  quarterly,  Kewaunee,  Wis- 
consin. 

Penn  Germania,  monthly,  Cleona, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  quarter- 
ly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

South  Carolina  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Magazine,  quarterly,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Virginia    County    Records,    quarterly, 

New  York. 

Virginia  Magazine,  quarterly,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Wisconsin  Archeologist,  quarterly, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Genealogical  Exchange.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Quarterly,  was  discontinued  at 
the  close  of  its  seventh  year.  (May, 
1904,  to  April,  191 1,  inclusive.) 

Britisjh  Publications 

By-gones  Relating  to  Wales,  Quar- 
terly, London,  Eng. 

Cheshire  Notes  and  Queries,  Quar- 
terlv,  London,  Eng. 

Essex  Review,  Quarterly,  Colchester, 
Eng. 

Fenland  Notes  and  Queries,  Quarter- 
ly, Peterburg,  Eng. 

Genealogist,  Quarterly,  London,  Eng. 

Miscellanes  genealogica  et  Heraldica, 
London,  Eng. 

Notes  and  Queries,  Monthly,  London 
Eng. 

Notes  and  Queries  for  Somerset, 
Quarterly,  Sherborne,  Eng. 

Pedigree  Register,  (England),  Quar- 
terly, London,  Eng. 

Rutland  Magazine  and  County  His- 
torical Record,  Quarterly,  Oakham,  Eng. 

Scottish  Historical  Review,  Quarterly, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Historical  and 
Book  Review  specially,  but  contains 
much  information  interesting  to  genea- 
logical researchers.) 

Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries,  Quar- 
terly, London,  Eng. 


German  Publications 

Archiv  fur  Stamm-  und  Wappen- 
kunde,  (For  Society  Roland)  Papier- 
miihle,  S.  A.  Germ. 

Der  Deutsche  Herold-  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

Frankfurter  Blatter  fur  Familienge- 
schichte,  Frankfurt,  A.  M.  Germany. 

Heraldisch-genealogische  Blatter  fur 
adelige  und  biirgerliche  Geschlechter, 
Monthly,  Hamburg. 

Urkunden  Quelle,  Quarterly,  Berlin, 
Germany.  (Goes  to  every  parish  minis- 
ter and  priest  in  Germany  with  inquiry 
for  data  of  certain  persons  and  families ; 
established  191 1.) 

Swiss  Publications 

Archives  Heraldiques  Suisse,  Organe 
de  la  Societe  de  la  Suisse  Heraldique, 
191 1,  Zurich. 

Eistoiical  Publications  Which 

Devote  Little  or  No  Space 

to  Genealogy,  yet  Have 

More  or  Less  of  Value 

for  the  Researcher 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Semi- 
annually, Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Historical  Review,  Quarter- 
ly, New  York. 

American  Monthly,  New  York. 

Banner,  Monthly,  Dwight,  Iowa. 

Confederate  Veteran,  Monthly.  Nash- 
Ville,  Tenn.  (Last  Roll,  death  notices 
with  ancestry.) 

English  Historical  Review,  Quarterly, 
London. 

Friends   Historical   Society.  Irreg 
London. 

Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics, 
Quarterly,  Iowa  City.  la. 

Journal  of  American  History,  Quar- 
terly, Xew  York. 

Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 
Irregular,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Texas  State  Historical  Association, 
Quarterly,  Austin,  Texas. 

Vermonter,  Monthly,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

Virginia  Miagazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  Richmond  Historical  So- 
ciety, Richmond,  Virginia. 

Among  newspapers  which  at  stated 
times  publish  genealogical  data  are  the 
Boston  Transcript,  Hartford  Times, 
Long  Island  Traveller,  Newark  Evening 
News,  New  England  Family  History, 
Newport  Mercury,  New  York  Herald, 
Norwalk  Hour,  The  Post  Express,  West- 
chester County  Magazine,  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  list  of  genea- 
logical publications.  We  shall  be  glad" 
to  supplement  it  with  names  of  periodi- 
cals furnished  by  subscribers. 

Among  the  Genealogists 

"There  is  a  lot  of  good  material  in  my 
county,  but  a  dearth  of  workers.  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  do  by  far  the  best  work,  much 
more  than  any  one  knows  of,  by  helping 
people  with  their  lines  who  come  to 
the  Historical  Society  for  information. 
.  .  .  has  been  dickering  for  years  on 
the  subject  of  genealogy,  that  is  to  get 
people  interested,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess." 

"I've  been  over  the  Archives,  Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon,  Berks  and  other  County 
Histories,  Pennsylvania-German  (Lit- 
itz),  Pennsylvania  German  Society  vol- 
umes, Pennsylvania  Magazine,  thirty- 
four  volumes,  and  now  I  am  on  the  mis- 
cellaneous Church  Records.  It  is  mighty- 
hard  work  trying  to  get  data  of  people 
who  merely  'passed  through'  a  country. 
This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  follow  at 
present.  I've  gotten  all  I  can  get  out  of 
the  County  histories  and  my  'digging' 
will  have  *o  be  the  uncertain  by-ways, 
but  I've  found  no  record  of  the  name, 
if  I  only  could  fix  them  to  a  locality, 
and  not  have  to  keep  up  this  indefinite 
hunting." 


"Methodist,  it  is  useless  to  pay  any 
attention  to  that  because  that  had  little 
or  no  foundation  here  prior  to  1780,  be- 
sides no  German  or  Swiss  settlers  were 
Methodists,  you  can  depend  upon  that, 
and  if  it  was  in  the  family  it  was  later 
than  1780  or  1800  probably.  The  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss  were  mostly  Lutheran 
or  Reformed  or  of  some  of  the  Sects  ; 
the  Quakers  were  English  or  Irish  (the 
Mennonites  were  sometimes  called 
German  Quakers),  the  Scotch-Irish  were 
Presbyterians,  etc. ;  by  spotting  the 
country  they  came  from  you  can  nearly 
always  place  them  on  this  side  the  first 
twenty  years  that  they  were  here;  later 
they  drift  into  other  denominations,  etc. 
If  they  never  occupied  the  land,  but 
drifted  elsewhere  before  perfecting  the 
title,  they  left  nothing  tangible  in  the  line 
of  a  homestead,  or  as  a  tax  payer,  and 
it  is  hard  to  fasten  them  to  the  locality, 
so  while  thev  came  through  Pa.,  and 
the  descendants  say  from  Pa.,  the  short 
time  they  were  here  would  be  so  ob^ 
scure  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  rind  them." 

"Our  Historical  Society  is  very  much 
alive  on  several  lines  of  work,  and  will 
turn  out  this  year  some  mighty  good 
material ;  it  is  well  to  keep  in  touch  with 
it,  work  with  it  and  through  it." 

A  Club-fellow,  officer  of  a  leading 
Historical  Society,  writes:  "I  have  quite 
a  number  of  genealogical  inquiries.  I 
always  want  to  answer  these  in  an  in- 
telligent way  for  the  sake  of  the  Society, 
to  show  that  we  are  not  asleep.  This 
takes  much  time  and  looking  up.  during 
which  you  see  I  might  hnd  s  me  tl  Ings 
for  you,  if  it  is  in  my  County.  I  have 
little  time  to  go  outside  oi  that.  Some 
of  the  letters  contain  most  outrage'  is 
requests,  requiring  months  oi  work,  but 
when  it  is  a  reasonable  request  for  infor- 
mation, I  will  try  to  get  it;  when  I  lev 
want  a  whole  lot.  I  needs  must  It 
them  to  a  genealogist.  I  want  to 
as  I  can,  and  will  gladly  do  what  I  can." 

"I   note  in  the  PENN   Germaxia   that 
you  are  to  have  charge  oi  the  Gen 
logical  Section.     Am  glad  and  w 
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success.  I'll  be  glad  to  help  when  I  can 
but  it  will  be  little  because  of  by  library 
work  and  some  personal  things  that  do 
not  permit  of  much  time  for  genealo<y; 
I  do  like  it,  it  is  so  fascinating.  I  h  ^e 
the  idea  of  helping  each  other  in  genea 
logy  because  it  will  save  so  much  time." 

Replies 

2.  Stutsman.  "Marriages  of  John 
Casper  Stoever."  March  19,  1778*  Chris- 
tian Stutzman  and  Catherine  Eckert, 
Berks  County,  across  the  Blue  Mountain. 

The  Stutzmans  wer  in  Berks  County 
when  it  was  organized,  in  1752.  Tax 
lists,  1753-1754,  Jacob  of  Bern  town- 
ship and  Martin  of  Hereford.  1754, 
Christian  of  Bern. 

There  seem  lo  have  been  but  two 
Stutzman  men  of  age  (between  18  and 
60)  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  Allegi- 
ance and  Fidelity  to  Pennsylvania  in 
Berks  Co.  in  1777;  both  of  hese  took  it 
before  Justice  Peter  Spyker,  viz.,  Chris- 
tian Stutzman  May  26,  and  another 
ChrisMan  Stutzman  Sept.,  1777.  The 
name  continues  in  Berks  Coounty  to  this 
day. 

21.  Kef  linger.  Marriage  Record 
Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Richmond  Tp  , 
Berks  Co.  April  23.  1749,  Paul  Kep 
plinger  single  son  of  Leonard  Keppling- 
er,  Maria  Catherine  single  daughter  of 
Christoph  Kuhn.  Oct.  28.  1749.  Johann 
Leonard  Keplinger  single  son  of  Johann 
Leonard  Keplinger,  Anna  Maria  Rausch- 
in  single  daughter  of  Georg  Rausch. 

Both  of  these  "Post  Tertiana  Procla- 
mationen  Copulirt."  (Bans  three  t'mes 
announced.) 

17.  Felty.  From  Old  Reformed 
Church  Cemetery,  Hanover,  York  Co.. 
Pa.  Felty,  John,  died  Mch.  17,  iS-^5. 
aged  69  yrs.  5  m.  8  d.  Elizabeth.,  wife 
of  John.  d.  Feb.  13,  1830,  aged  74  yrs., 
7  m.  7  d.  Conrad,  b.  Aug.  1^.  1787.  d. 
May  18.  1845.  Catherine,  wife  of  Con- 
rad, b.  June   16,  1793,  d.  Nov.  17,   i860. 

29.  Blanch.  Jacob  Block,  born  in 
Berne.  Switzerland,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1 75 1  ;  he  settled  first  in  Berks  Co. 


from  thence  went  to  Somerset  Co.  where 
he  lived  and  died.  At  least  one  of  his 
sons,  Henry,  b.  in  Somerset  Co.,  settled 
in  Lebanon  Co.  His  descendants  in 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties  today 
spell  the  name  as  Blough.  Possibly  this 
Jacob  Block  may  have  been  the  ancestor 
of  Christian  Blauch. 

30.  Lauck-Laux.  Philip  and  Nich- 
olas Laux,  two  Huguenots  Palatines  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Rotterdam  -to  Am;:  r- 
dam,  thence  to  London  emigrated  to 
America,  landed  at  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York)  in  June,  1710. 

Philip  had  four  sons,  one  Peter  set- 
tled in  Pa.  in  1723.  See  Kith  and  Kim 
Camden,  N.  J.,  August,  19 10.  Vol.  1, 
No.  9,  Loucks  Family  Reunion  and  An- 
cestral History,  an  article  by  its  Pres. 
Mr.  Israel  Loucks  of  York.  Pa.  The 
Vice  Pres.  Mr.  James  B.  Loux  of  New 
York  is  compiling  a  family  history. 

Uhrich.  Michael  Uhrich  was  in  the 
4th  Co.,  2nd  Battalion,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Capt.  David  Krause,  as  a  private  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  although  on  the 
roll  of  Dec.  25,  1781,  the  name  appears 
as  Ulrick,  and  on  the  roll  of  1782  it  is 
spelled  as  Urich. 

17.  Felty,  The  name  oi  Ulrica 
Felty  also  appears  as  a  private  in  this 
company  on  the  roll  of  Nov.  24.  17S1. 
on  duty  guarding  prisoners  at  Lancaster. 

9.  Hagler,  Hcglcr,  Haigler.  Emi- 
grant to  Pennsylvania  not  later  than 
1750,  from  Basle.  Switzerland.  Had  a 
large  family,  some  remained  there,  some 
came  with  him,  among  others  his  son  Se- 
bastian then  aged  15  vears,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Wise. 

Later  he  migrated  to  Mil  Creek, 
then  Augusta  County.  Ya.,  now  Hardy 
Co.,  West  Yirginia. 

He  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  In- 
dians as  he  was  returning   from  a   i 
where  he  had     placed     his     famil)    i  r 
safetv.    possibly   not   long   after   locating 
in  Yirginia. 

His    son    Sebastian  (Bastien.  Boston) 
Haigler  married  Eva  Harper     the]    had 
two  sons  and  six  daughters 
married  Mary     Dice:     Leonard  m 
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Mary  Susannah  Peterson,  b.  Jan.  6, 
1765;  Klorie  married  George  Stingley; 
Elizabeth  married  Philip  Peterson  in 
1794;  Mary  married  George  Barkdale ; 
Eve  married  John  Shook ;  Susannah  un- 
married; Magdalena  married  David 
Shook. 

These  Petersons  were  children  of  Ja- 
cob, b.  1728,  son  of  John  Jacob  Peter- 
son (Hans  Jacob  Bidert)  emigrant  from 
Langdenberg,  Switzerland,  to  Pa.  in 
1763,  thence  to  Va.,  Augusta  Co.,  now 
Hardy  Co.,  W.  Va.) 

In  1756  among  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  fighting  the  French  and  In- 
dians along  the  Ohio  river  from  Wheel- 
ing to  Ft.  Pitt,  were  Jacob,  Benjamin, 
John  and  Sebastian  Hagler;  the  quesHon 
is  not  yet  definitely  settled  as  to  whether 
these  were  brothers,  but  it  is  thought  so 
and  also  supposed  that  the  William 
Haigler,  born  about  1750,  was  also  a 
brother.  Descendants  of  Mrs.  Wise  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  Washington. 

18.  Shook-  Schoeck.  I  note  in  P.  G. 
for  June  your  search  for  Shook  family. 
In  1907  and  for  several  years  previous  a 
family  lived  in  and  about  Ellis,  Ellis  Co., 
Kansas,  named  Schoeck.  One  son  was 
Lawrence  Bruff  Schoeck.  All  called 
them  Shook.  I  think  they  went  to  Colo- 
rado. 

Queries 

34.  Zimmerman  or  Carpenter.  Who 
can  tell  whether  George  Zimmerman, 
emigrant,  who  took  oath  at  Phila- 
delphia, October  25,  1746,  was  the 
same  man  as  Dr.  George  Zimmer- 
man, of  the  Peaked  Mt.  Church, 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  now  Rockingham  Co. 
Tradition  says  that  Dr.  George  Z.  was  in 
the  Swiss  Army  prior  to  emigration,  but 
some  say  he  came  from  Germany. 

He  bought  land  in  Augusta  Co.  in 
1752.  Was  married  twice,  two  sons 
George  and  John  by  first  wife,  George 
remained  in  Va.     John  went  to  Ky. 

Children  of  George,  Jr.,  were  I.  Jacob 
who  went  to  Ky.  had  seven  children. 
viz:  Patsy  Jane.  William  Fry,  David 
ward  Powell  and  Calvin  Coleman,  all 
Spillan,  Sandy  Taylor,  John  Steele,  Ed- 


used  the  name  as  Carpenter.  II.  John 
went  to  Ky,  had  a  son  George.  III. 
George  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Children  of  John  and  Sarah  (War- 
ner) were  I.  George,  II.  Eliza,  III.  Ja- 
cob, IV.  William  who  married  twice ; 
1st  a  daughter  of  Eben  Hinton  and  had 
six  children,  Sailie,  Kate.  Maggie, 
George,  John  and  Harriet ;  2nd,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jesse  Hinton,  had  eight  children: 
Mary,  Fannie,  Thomas,  Edward,  Delia, 
Andrew-,  Jacob  and  Columbia. 

Dr.  George  Zimmerman  married  2nd, 
Anna  Schulteli ;  at  least  six  children 
were  born  to  them,  viz :  Conrad,  Adam, 
married  a  Miss  Spear ;  Barbara,  bap. 
Aug.  29,  1762;  Salome,  b.  Aug.  22,  1771. 
bap.  July  13,  1783  ;  William,  b.  May  2$. 
1775,  bap.  July  13,  1783;  Henry,  b.  May 
12,  1778,  bap.  July  13,  1783;  Dr.  George 
then  being  an  elder  in  Peaked  Mt. 
Church. 

This  William  married  a  Miss  Wilbar- 
ger of  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  and  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  the  name  in  this  branch 
was  changed  to  its  English  form  of  Car- 
penter as  is  shown  on  the  family  grave- 
stones, the  daughter  Anna  b.  181 5.  d. 
1817,  is  Zimmerman  while  the  son  Da- 
vid, b.  1828,  d.  1831,  appears  as  Carpen- 
ter. William  Carpenter  (the  name  on 
his  own  stone)  died  in  1837. 

Henry,  b.  May  12,  1778.  married 
Catherine  Sellers  and  had  two  daugh- 
ters, one  married  a  Kiblinger,  the  other 
a  Pence. 

Editorial  Note.  ■ —  We  greatly  regret 
that  considerable  valuable  and  interest- 
ing data  for  this  department  must  be 
held  over.  Heartiest  thanks  are  ex- 
tended for  the  many  contributions  re- 
ceived. Welcome  to  the  club  members 
from  Georgia,  Indiana-  Kansas.     Next ! 

Will  each  P.  G.  G.  C.  member  c 
data  for  at  least  one  letter  or  item   for 
this  department  during  the  next  month , 
some  church  record,  old   Bible,  church- 
yard, or  unpublished   collection  oi  \ 
statistics.  If  not  this,  send  a  clipping  of 
item    not    generally    known.     D^>    some- 
thing to   show   you   are  a   live   meml 
Send  in  items  about  Family  Reunions, — 
Editor. 


IE  MUTTERSPROCH 

"  O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  una  lieb.  M — A.  S. 


Dei  Bauere. 

Warm's  net  fer  unsre  bauere  waer 
Was  waer  dann  unsre  morrick? 

Mir  hetta  nix  zu  esse  meh 
Un  sell  waer  drum  zu  orrick. 

Die  bauere  bringe  alles  bei, 

Du  braucbscht  dich  gar  net  grivele; 
Sie  bringa  gros  und  klene  sei, 

Und  gros  und  klene  zwivele. 

Wann  uf  der  morrick,  gebscht  besser  acbt, 
Wann'd  llesh  wit  fer  zu  koche; 

Es  war  noch  nie  ken  ocbs  geschlacbt 
Der  flesh  hot  uhne  knoche. 

Dort  sin  ah  fish  uf  sellem  dish, 
Wann  wit  dann  kanst  sie  hohle; 

Die  dick-kys  sin  die  katze-fish, 
Die  lange  sin  die  ohle. 

Und  levver-werst,  guk  yust  wie  Gel, 
Of  course  sell  kann  mir  denke — 

Und  wann  mir  levver  have  will, 
Dann  lost  mir  brod-werst  henke. 

Sie  bringe  Eppel,  Bohne,  Schnitz 

Und  sell  kost  ah  die  kreitzer, 
Und  drinke  lager  wei  der  blitz — 

Die  Sachse  und  die  Schweitzer. 

Sie  hen  ah  turkeys,  ende,  genz, 

Dehl  dothe  und  noch  lewich, 
En  dehl  sin  gropt  bis  an  der  schwanz, 

Die  annere  sin  im  kewwich. 

—Selected  by  H.  D.  A. 

Der  Gleedich  Summer. 
By  Solly  Hulsbuck. 

Wun  der  gleedich  summer'  kumt 
Und  der  gwid'r  blidst  and  brumt, 
Und  de  sun's  so  hase,  b'gum, 
Os  nemond  se  awraga  kon; 
Wun  der  hund  sei  tsung  rous  henkt 
Und  de  luft  em  sheer  farsenkt, — 
War's  duch  net  gar  mechtich  sha 
Ilet  mer  yushd  letsht  winder's  shna? 


Wun  mer  kuchd  in  ola  hitz — 

Yaders  in  seim  agna  shwitz, 

Unser  unarhein  wil  ols 

Ufwarts  grodla  un  der  hols.  » 

Wun  de  waga  drous  im  lond 

Shtawwich  sin  uf  olahond, 

War's  net  bes'r  dorchawek, 

Het  mer  yushd  letsht  free-yawr's  drek? 

Wun  de  kef'r  ola  summer 
Fressa  grumbeera  und  gum'r, 
Und  de  leis  und  onra  ding'r 
Shdala  unser  krout  far  dinner; 
Wun  de  raicka  und  mashkitters 
Soufa  unser  blude  far  "jiggers," 
War's  duch  net  um  end  feel  bes'r 
Het  mer  wid'r  zero  wed'r? 

Wun  der  shwitz  henkt  un  da  naws 
We  der  morga-daw  um  graws, 
Und  der  drek  bob'd  un  de  hond 
We  en   bloshd'r   yushdabout; 
Wun's  uns  lewar  war  far  nous 
Mit  em  hem  und  hussa  ous, 
War's  duch  net  gor  mechtich  sha 
Wun's  der  shtyle  war  nockich  ga? 

A  Stickel  aus  der  Sunntisrschule. 
Helene  Graefin  Waldersee. 

Der  Gustel  sitzt  ei  der  Sunntigschule 
A  poszt  gut  Obacht  und  is  au  nich"  tumm, 
Bei  jeder  Froage  haebt  a  de  Haendel 
Und  fuchelt  iber  em  Kuppe  mit  rum. 

Bir  worn  bei  Juhannes  em  Teifer  gewaesen 
Und  insen  Gustel  daen  hotte's  gefreit 
Das  "Pa!"  zum  Rucke,  das  hot  em  gefollen 
Und  hot  en  bechaeftigt  de  laengste  Zeit. 

Jitz   froat  ieh:    "was  macht'   a  den  ei   der 

Wiste 
Der  fromme  Johannes? — wer  koan  mirsch 

hie  soan?  — 
Wle  Wettersaehndel  3U  berbeln  de  potschel 
Vo   unsen  Gustel   Ollen   vuran: 

"Nu,   wiszte  das  au?" — da  springt  a   vum 

Sitze. 
Aus  vullem  Holse  sehreit  a  mirseh  zu: 
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"Juhonnes,    daer    hot    durte    Heischrecken 

gassen, 
Und  wilden  Haunig  au  no  derzu!" 

'Ju     Gustel,"     soat     ich,     "das     is     scent 

richtig, 
Ader  iszt  ma  denn  immer? — a  ganze  Tag? 
Was   hot    denn    der   Teifer   sust   noch    ge- 

trieben? — 
Is  Kees  nich  hie,  ras  mirsch  sagen  mag?— 

De  "Stirnme  des  Praedigers  ei  der  Wiste," 
Su  ries  a  sich  selber;  worin  denn?  Haeh*r 
Haett'  a  durte  ei  eener  Tur  ock  gegaessen, 
Da  war  a  nicht  allzeviel  nitze,  gelt 
♦  nee? — " 

— Jitz    muszte    mei    Gustel    ernstlich    sin- 

niren, 
Bis  dasz   em   de  Hand  wieder   ampelt   und 

langt, 
Und  er   misch   versetzte:    "Nu,   schwiseher 

em  Ass  en 
Da  hot  a  de  Huppefardel  gefangt!" 
Breslau,    im  Januar,   1910. 

Die  Gut  Alt  Zeit. 

Mister  Drucker: 

Monichmol  denk  ich  draw  we  ich  en  bu 
war  un  was  fer  schuleheiser  a*  mer  als 
kot  hen.  Mit  benk  g'macht  fun  schwarda, 
mit  lecher  nei  gebort,  und  hulsna  bae, 
hoch  ganunk  so  os  unsera  kertsa  banelin 
yusht  about  holpweg  nunner  g'langt  hen 
un  do  hen  mer  hucka  missa  un  unser  les- 
sons shtudia  os  mer  olsamohl  g'meant  hut 
de  fees  folia  op,  un  dann  wan  aens  eppes 
gadu  hut  is  der  maeshter  kumma  mit  era 
longa  gert  un  is  de  gons  leng  fun  der  bonk 
gonga  un  mer  hen  oil  schaelg  grickt.  Ov- 
ver  doch  mit  allem  sel,  won  ich  tsurick 
denk,  warre  des  de  herlichshta  steida  in 
mime  lava.  Wos  tseida  os  mer  els  kot  hen. 
won  de  feirdag  rum  kumma  sin,  un  mer 
hen  der  olt  gaul  on  der  holz  schlitta 
g'shponned  un  sin  op  g'fora  noch  em 
grosedotti  seim  blotz,  wu  es  alles  herttch 
war,  un  wu  blenty  tsu  essa  war.  Mer  hen 
g'waenlich  es  earscht  g'shtupped  ous 
Uncle  Abe's,  wu  die  Aunt  Lucy  und  der 
Cousin  Levi  olles  ready  hen  g'hat  for  uns, 
und  solche  tseida  os  mer  ols  g'hot  hen. 
Die  Aunt  Lucy  war  aens  fun  da  beshta 
koch  in  der  nochberschaft.  und  de  heifa 
mince  boy,  fet  kucha,  tsucker  kucha.  but- 
ter hinkel.  brode  und  leverworsht  und  pon 
haas,  und  alles  schunsht  was  kinner 
gleicha  das  mer  ols  week  g'shoft  hen  war 
abormlich.  und  der  Cousin  Levi  hut  als  de 
origle  g'shpielt,  und  no  sin  mer  ols  for 
nunner  ons  erosedady's  und  do  war  es  am 
widder  freidlich.  Ovver  heidichsdag?  la 
alles  shtyle  und  mer  hen  nimmy  de  guda 
tseida  os     mer     sellamole  g'hat   hen.   und 

I 


warrklich  "Es  hemelt  mir  ahn"  for  de  olta 
tseida  nochamol  ivver  tsu  lava. 

NOCHAMOL. 

"The  Dearest  Spot  on  Earth  to  Me." 

In  memory  fond  my  thoughts  forever  roam 
Back  to  th'  mountains  and  my  childhood's 

home, 
Back  to  that  old  whittled-up  window  sill 
In  that  cherished  old  home  in  Danielsville. 

To  th*  time  I  slid  off  th'  banister, 
Landing    on    top    o'    Tim    Smith's    "yeller 

cur"; 
When  our  yelps  'most  scared  the  wits  out 

o'  Bill, 
Our  fussy  old  hostler  in  Danielsville. 

And   the  joke   we   played  on   th'   poor  old 

fellow — 
Seems  to  me  I  can  still  hear  him  bellow 
As    'round    his    bald    pate    th'    bumblebees 

buzz — 
("White   heads"   we     had     caught,    on   th' 

sweet   thistle   fuzz). 

"Dunner   wetter!    Rinsfee!"   et   cetera,    he 

said, 
As  thrashing  and  slashing  th'  bees  he  sped 
After  two  rash  youngsters  who  prudently 

fled 
And   hid,   scared    to   death,   neath   the   old 

"poster  bed." 

And  I've   never  had   anything  since   could 

beat 
Th'   green   apples  and   things  we    used    to 

eat, 
And    th'    stunning    big    words,    at    night, 

from  Bill, 
On  his  way  to  th'  doctor  in  Cherryville. 

And  then  I  wonder  if  you  remember 
That  cold,  bitter  morn,   late  in  December, 
When    ("malice   aforethought")    you   said, 

"Put  your  tongue 
On    this   iron    pump    handle."      I    did    and 

was  "stung." 

And  that  time  I  ran  from  th'  old  rnooly 
cow. 

And  climbed  out  o'  reach  to  th'  top  hay 
mow; 

My.  how  I  yelled  when  too  late  I  discov- 
ered 

A  hole  in  th*  floor  had  been  left  uncovered. 

When  down  to  th*  rack  I  came  with  a  thud. 
There   stood    old    mooly    cow    cbewing    her 

cud. 
And  in  dendlv  fear  I  shrieked  out  for  Bill. 
And  was  "yanked"   from      that      barn      in 

Danielsville. 
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And    how    at   twilight    the    welkin    would 

ring, 
As  singing  we  strolled  thro'  th'  lane  to  th' 

spring; 
And  th'  answering  low  of  the  cows  to  Jane, 
Waiting,  with  pail,  at  th'  end  of  th'  lane. 

Oh,  th'  sweet  clover  bloom,  th'  hum  ot 
th'  bees, 

Th'  deep  sloping  lawn,  edged  with  poplar 
trees, 

Th'  dear  cricket's  song,  th'  lone  whip- 
poor-will, 

Are  chords  in  my  soul  that  must  vibrate 
still. 

And  there  where  I  first  saw   th'   light  of 

day, 
I'm  hoping  some  day  to  be  laid  away, 
'Long  side  of  mother  on  th'  sun-kissed  hill, 
Just  beyond  my  old  home  in  Danielsville. 
.  — Becky  Tabor. 


Diana's  Bath. 

(At  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.) 

Where  the  straight,  tall  evergreens 
Make  a  veil  which  daylight  scr- 
Where  the  rhododendron  bloom 
Fills  the  air  with  its  perfume, 
In  this  scented,  deepened  shade, 
Leaps  Caldeno'sl  clear  cascade. 

At  its  base,  enclosed  in  fern, 
This  rill  grows  a  spacious  urn; 
Clear  and  cool  its  waters  are, 
Flashing  like  a  lovely  star; 
Here  hid  from  the  mountain  path 
Is  far-famed  Diana's  Bath. 

Where  the  light  is  afterglow, 
Where  the  moss  is  soft  like  snow, 
Here,  'tis  whispered,  is  the  place 
Haunted  by  that  classic  grace, 
Here  within  the  favored  tide 
Laves  the  immortal  starry-eyed. 

— Charles  K.  Meschter, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


©ur  Booh  tlable 

By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE    GIRLS    OF    FRIENDLY    TERRACE: 
or,  Peggy  Raymond's  Success.     By  Har- 
riet Lummis  Smith.     Illustrated  by  John 
Goss.     Cloth,  12mo,  347  pp.     Price  $1.50 
net.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  1912. 
Here   is  something   delightful   for   light 
summer   reading.      It    is   made    up    of    the 
simple  everyday  of  life.     Peggy  Raymond, 
the  girl  of  the  book,  is  simply  a  girl  and 
nothing  more,  but  she  is  a  girl  well  worth 
knowing.  Around  her  cluster  a  little  group 
of  girls  who  live  at  Friendly  Terrace.  They 
have  a  most  delightful  time  in  a  very  sens- 
ible way     by     being  first  of     all  sensible, 
friendly  and"  genial  to  all  around,  and  to 
one  another. 

The  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
strange  girl  who  has  seen  better  days 
gives  these  girls  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made.  They 
diffuse  goodnaturedness,  reality,  and  kind- 
ness all  around.  Their  times,  good  and 
otherwise,  are  related  in  a  simple,  charm- 
ing manner  by  a  writer  who  seems  to  have 
a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  girls,  their 
ways,   feelings  and  sensibilities. 

The  book  contains  good,  wholesome 
reading,  based  on  a  good  wholesome  view 


of  life  told  in  simple  narrative  and   g      : 
English.     It  should  gladden  the  hearts    : : 
many     girl     readers    because    it    contains 
much  merrymaking,  and  because  they 
also  find  delightful  companions  in  it. 

CHRONICLES  OF  AVONLEA.  By  L.  M. 
Montgomery,  author  of  "Anne  of  Gre-n 
George  Gibbs.  Cloth.  12 mo,  306  pp 
of  the  Orchard,"  "The  Story  Girl,"  etc 
With  cover  in  color  and  with  a  ne~ 
color  frontispiece  portrait  of  Anne  fry 
George  Gibbs.  Cloth,  12mo.  206  pp. 
Price  $1.25  net.  L.  C.  Pace  ft  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   1912. 

"The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea"  recor 
Hurrying  of  Ludovic.  Old  La^l; 
Training     of    Felix.    Little    Josceljn,    Tl 
Winning  of   Lucinda.      Old      Man      Sh3 
Girl.  Aunt   Olivia's  Beau.  Th-   Quarantine 
at  Alexander  Abraham's    Pa  S  -   Pur- 

chase, The  Courting  of  Prisaj   5ti   as     rh* 
Miracle    at    Carrnody.    And    The    Cud    of    a 
Quarrel.      The   first    narrative    is    ; 
as  good  as  any  found  in  the  book.     7.     - 
is  naturally      no     eonnoo* 
different  events  <•  it  a-..        I  Gn    a 

Gables  and  of  Aw:  ,    iyi    . 
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part  in  many  of  them.  The  arrangement 
of  the  book  is  a  novel  one  and  affords  the 
writer  an  opportunity  for  telling  soma 
clever  short  stories.  In  this  book  and  in 
"The  Story  Girl"  the  author  has  hit  upon 
some  clever  ways   for  telling   stories. 

It  is  another  book  that  might  well  be 
found  in  any  collection  of  recent  novels. 
Anne  Shirley  has  made  many  friends;  she 
is  entirely  lovable  and  human,  and  charm- 
ing and  real  enough  to  undo  and  outshine 
anything  found  in  the  latest  society 
novel,  thriller  or  "craze." 

The  book,  like  the  author's  other  books, 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style.  It 
diffuses  sweetness  and  light  and  is  capable 
oC  buoying  up  depressed  spirits.  It  will 
afford  a  pleasant  relief  from  some  of  the 
artificial  society  novels. 

THE  FRIAR  OF  WITTENBERG.     By  V7n- 
liam  Stearns  Davis,  author  of  "A  Friend 
of  Caesar,"  "God  Wills  It,"  etc.     Cloth, 
12mo,   432   pp.      Price    $1.36    net.      The 
Macmillan   Company,    New   York.    '!'12. 
It  does   not   require  the  least  straining 
of  the  imagination  in  endeavoring  to  fir  d 
out  who  is  meant  by  the  Friar  of  Witten- 
berg.    Luther  occupies  a  very  insignificant 
place  in  his  own  person  among  the  char- 
acters of  the  story;  nevertheless,  the  title 
of  the  story  is  decidedly  appropriate.  Just 
as   the  spirit  of   Julius   Caesar   dominates 
Shakespeare's  play  by  that  name,  so  does 
Luther's    spirit    dominate    this   story,    be- 
cause it  is  his  spirit  of  protest  against  the 
custom  of  the  time  and  the  abuses  of  the 
Church,  and  his  partisanship  and  defiance 
that  have  "let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  and 
thus  animate  the  whole  story. 

The  story  is,  of  course,  a  piece  of  his- 
torical fiction.  Good  fiction  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  stuff  of  Luther's  life,  but 
it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  utilized  more 
than  it  is.  The  author,  Mr.  Davis,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. He  is  an  historical  writer  of  some 
authority,  and  •seemingly  one  who  likes  to 
present  great  characters  in  fiction,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  title  of  two  of  his  books:  "A 
Friend  of  Caesar."  and  "God  Wills  It." 
Around  this  most  powerful  and  picturesque 
figure  of  the  Reformation  he  has  woven  a 
fabric  of  romance,  and  has  made  of  this 
strong-willed  and  strong-souled  monk  af- 
ter all  a  powerful,  appealing  aiid  realistic 
personage.  He  has  told  in  a  vivid  and 
dramatic  manner  how  the  Germans  became 
aroused  at  Luther's  protests. 

The  story  covers  the  years  from  1517  to 
1522;  a  short  but  momentous  period.  It 
is  told  in  the  first  person  by  Walter  von 
Lichtenstein.  This  method  of  narration  is 
splendid  for  directness.     The  narrator  is  a 


young  nobleman  from  Germany;  he  is  al- 
most as  much  of  a  hero  as  any  one.  The 
story  is  virtually  the  working  out  of  two 
forces  that  strive  to  get  possession  of  his 
soul.  Ilsa  von  Blankenburg,  who  is  the 
personification  of  the  unsophisticated, 
pious,  and  aroused  spirit  of  the  North,  i3 
the  one  force;  the  other  force  is  repre- 
sented by  Marianna  di  Forli  who  is  the 
personification  of  the  semi-paganism  and 
immoral  beauty  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  love  affairs  of  these  two  women  and 
Walter  von  Lichtenstein  add  appeal  and 
zest  to  the  story. 

It  is  a  good  story  and  well  told.  It 
may  at  times  be  slow  of  movement  and 
burdensome  with  unnecessary  detail;  but 
it  has  brilliant  description,  e.  g.,  the  Diet 
of  Worms  and  its  dramatic  close.  Thero 
is  fine  description  all  through  the  book. 
With  its  thrilling  scenes  pregnant  with 
Reformation  history,  with  its  intriguing 
and  fighting,  and  its  captures  and  blood- 
sheds, it  can  well  hold  the  attention  of 
the  responsive  reader  from  beginning 
to  end. 

\ 
WILLIAM    THE    SILENT.     By  Jack   Col- 
lings  Squire,  Late  Scholar  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     Cloth,  with  twelve 
illustrations.     319  pp.     Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  New  York,  1912. 
Although  this  book  bears  the  imprint  of 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,   it   is  now 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
who  took  it  over  some  months  ago. 

This  is  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  life 
of  the  great  Stadtholder  aud  Dutch  patriot 
whose  life  is  inseparably  bound  up  with" 
the  history  of  the  republic  he  so  nobly 
defended.  However  easy  and  necessary  it 
may  be  at  times  to  present  a  rather  elab- 
orate historical  background  and  to  review 
the  turbulent  and  resplendent  period  dur- 
ing which  the  tyrannic  rule  of  Spain  was 
nearing  its  end,  the  author  yet  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  central 
figure  of  his  work,  William  the  Silent — 
the  man.  He  wrought  so  carefully  that 
not  for  a  moment  does  he  forget  that  he  is 
writing  the  life  of  the  man  who  acquired 
his  historical  nickname  because  in  a  I  " 
able  instance  he  could  keep  his  mouth 
closed;  had  he  not.  his  head  woud  have 
dropped  had  either  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  or  Catherine  de  Medici,  or  Philip 
of  Spain  done  as  much  as  pointed  a  finger 
at  him.  He  was  playing  with  life  and 
death;  luckily  for  him  he  knew  how  to 
play  his  game. 

The  author  has  succeeded  admirably   in 
bringing  out  in  full  force  the  pie' 
and   tragic  elements  of   his   hero's   career. 
And   no   lees  so   his  undesiral 
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It  may  be  that  the  writer's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  Motley's,  because  Motley  may 
have  been  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  his  hero  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Nether- 
lands; consequently  his  Prince  is  all  good- 
ness and  his  Alva  all  beast.  But  Mr. 
Squire  also  has  a  wholesome  hatred  for  the 
Spaniard,  whether  he  is  King  Philip  or  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  "was  as  stony  a  bigot 
as  his  master;  be  had  all  of  Philip's  fero- 
city with  none  of  his  procrastination." 

The  writer  has  put  within  these  three 
hundred  odd  pages  a  concise  account  of 
the  life  of  the  Prince.  All  unessential  ma- 
terial has  been  eliminated;  but  in  no  sense 
has  accuracy  of  detail  been  sacrificed.  The 
book  contains  much  English  material  that 


has  never  been  used  In  writing  the  life 
of  William  the  •  Silent.  Surely  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  but  one  could  wish  there  were  not 
so  many  parenthetical  expressions.  One 
can  hardly  turn  to  a  page  that  is  not 
marred  by  some  of  these  ungainly  sign*. 
It  is  also  questionable  whether  such  forms 
of  expression  add  to  the  strength  and 
grace  of  style. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  one.  Who- 
ever reads  it  and  does  not  appreciate  the 
dramatic  and  picturesque  elements  in  the 
Prince's  life  and  does  not  feel  aroused  at 
the  tragic  enactment  of  the  great  sieee? 
these  people  endured  to  gain  their  free- 
dom, must  be  of  feeling  rather  insensible. 


Historical  Botes  anb  fRews 

Reports  of  Society  Meetings   are  Solicited 


Society  Membership  to  Be  Winnowed.         Touring:  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties. 


The  Society  of  Descendants  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
will  weed  out  from  their  membership  all 
those  whose  claims  to  lineal  descent  are 
not  verified.  There  are  other  societies  not 
all  of  whose  members  "can  read  their 
titles  clear." 

Deutsche  Pioneer- Verein. 

The  26th  issue  of  the  Mittheilungen, 
published  by  this  society,  contains:  Der 
Sozialistische  Turnerbund,  Louis  Wagner, 
Der  Antheil  der  Deutschen  an  der  Kolo- 
nisierung  Virginiens,  Nikolaus  Sennit', 
Emil  Pretorius. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quar- 
terly. 

This  valuable  publication  for  April-July, 
1912,  gives  an  interesting  Table  of  Con- 
tents: Major  David  Ziegler,  Archaeological 
Remains  of  Jackson  County,  The  McOahan 
Monument,  Sketch  of  Cornstalk  Indians  in 
Union  County,  Some  History  from  an  Un- 
historical  Region,  Ohio  in  the  Mexican 
War,  Ohio  Banking  Institutions,  Fort  Mo- 
Arthur,  Editoriolana.  We  expect  to  re- 
print part  of  the  valuable  paper  on  Ma- 
jor David  Ziegler,  "one  of  the  men  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  prominent  in  the  conquest 
and  development  of  early  southern  and 
western  Ohio." 


The  following  is  part  of  two  articles 
contributed  by  J.  H.  A.  Lacher  Co  the 
WTaukesha    (Wisconsin)    Freeman: 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Bittner, 
of  Lititz,  Editor  Kriebel.  of  the  Penn  Ger- 
mania,  and  I  had  a  most  delightful  auto 
ride  over  portions  of  Lancaster  and  Leba- 
non counties.  The  bounteous  hay  harvest 
was  in  progress  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren sharing  cheerfully  in  the  healthful 
labor;  the  ripening  grain  promised  a  rich 
yield;  peaceful  herds  browsed  upon  green 
pastures;  the  huge  cherry  trees  bowed 
their  branches  with  their  luscious  burden: 
the  large  painted  barns  and  substantial 
farm  houses,  each  with  its  attractive  car- 
den  of  vegetables  and  flowers  enclosed  by 
a  snow-white  fence,  bespoke  German  l-  ■£- 
ness,  thrift  and  thoroughness,  while  the 
verdure-clad  mountains  completed  this 
ideal  rural  landscape.  We  stopped  at  Pen 
Ryn  to  visit  the  old  Lutheran  church  and 
cemetery,  whisked  past  Mt.  Hope  r  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  whence  we  had  ■ 
far-reaching  view,  to  the  Cornwall  iron 
mines,  operated  for  160  years:  thenc* 
through  Rexmont  to  quaint  old  Behaef- 
ferstown  straggling  for  a  mile  along  the 
pike,  where  Hon.  A.  S.  Br  |  us 

the  well  preserved  stone   I  -    church 

(1765);   the  lnterestinc  c  and  the 

vaulted  cellar     of     Franklin  Inn.  bui!'    Id 
1741?,  and  used  as  a  shelter  du  Tr- 

dian  wars.     We  did  not  pause  at 
but  stopped  to  inspect  the  old  brown  stone 
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mansion  of  Baron  Stiegel  at  what  was  for- 
merly Elizabeth  Furnace.  The  stately 
building  does  not  show  its  age,  except  in 
the  old  colonial  furniture  and  fittings  o 
160  years  ago.  Everything  is  very  inter- 
esting, especially  the  canopied  bed  once- 
occupied  by  Washington  while  a  guest 
there.  (Some  historians  tell  us  Washing- 
ton never  slept,  in  this  house.  Will  some 
one  give  us  facts? — Editor.)  The  great 
mansion,  the  furnishings,  the  terraced, 
wall-enclosed  garden,  the  brown  stone 
bath  house,  the  spacious  estate — are  all 
reminders  of  the  magnificent  entertain- 
ments given  there  by  the  hospitable  baron, 
whose  coach  and  four  hounds  and  bugle, 
enlivened  this  region  in  days  of  old. 

We  also  took  a  look  at  Brickerville  Lu- 
theran church,  organized  in  1730,  and  the 
old  cemetery,  among  the  roster  of  whose 
dead  are  found  Jacob  Horning,  born  1762, 
died  1844,  and  Magdalena  Horning,  born 
1772,  died  1853.  These  names  may  be  of 
interest  to  Waukesha  readers.  Passing 
through  Brunnerville  and  Brubaker  at  a 
pace  rapid  for  a  parson,  we  returned  to 
Lititz,  which  like  Waukesha,  is  a  city  of 
springs.  Upon  the  rock  above  the  prin- 
cipal spring  the  pious  Moravians  carved: 
"Gottes  Bruennlein  hat  Wasser  die  Fuelle" 
(God's  litle  spring  has  water  in  abund- 
ance ) . 

I  regret  that  I  can  give  but  a  glimpse  of 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  German  immigrants  ol 
Pennsylvania  during  the  colonial  period. 
Misunderstood  then,  as  now,  they  have 
been  a  benefaction  to  their  adopted  coun. 
try,  and  though  some  were  non-combatants 
in  the  earlier  conflicts  owing  to  religious 
scruples,  they  provided  the  sinews  of  war 
and  nursed  the  wounded,  while  their  or- 
thodox brethren  furnished  more  soldiers 
per  capita  than  other  national  elements. 
Their  Conestoga  wagons  and  Palatine 
rifles  made  possible  the  conquest  of  the 
west.  They  and  their  descendants  now 
number  nearly  five  millions  and  have 
spread  all  over  the  country,  whnle  the  later 
German  immigrants  have  augmented  the 
stock  to  fully  18,000,000,  or  about  one  in 
five  of  our  population. 

Location  of  Fort  CressaD. 

Members  of  the  Cumberland  and  York 
County  Historical  Societies  visited  Loris 
Level  and  vicinity  early  in  June  and  dis- 
cussed the  location  of  the  so-called  Fort 
Cressap. 

Dr.  William  B.  Bigler,  of  Dallastown. 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  claimed,  support- 
ed by  facts  and  tradition,  that  the  Dritt 
Mansion  is  tho  original  Fort  Cressap.  Rob- 
ert C.  Bair,  of  York,  followed  with  an  ad- 


dress in  which  he  showed  documentary 
evidence  that  Fort  Cressap  was  located  at 
least  three-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the 
Dritt  Mansion.  He  has  records  to  sho* 
that  Thomas  Cressap  secured  the  patent 
for  the  land  from  Maryland  in  1729,  that 
John  Myers  got  a  patent  for  it  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  1765,  and  that  John  Bear,  of 
Cocalico,  Lancaster  county,  erected  the  old 
Burg  mill  on  the  site  in  1771.  The  so- 
called  fort  was  a  log  cabin  or  stockade,  he 
says. 

The  historians  met  at  the  Dritt  Mansion, 
where  the  debate  took  place.  Mr.  Knode, 
who  owns  the  house,  showed  the  visitors 
the  house  and  the  curious  old  cellar,  which 
was  apparently  used  as  a  wine  vault. 

They  also  went  to  the  top  of  the  nil! 
and  inspected  the  graves  of  Jacob  Dritt's 
wife,  Emanuel  Dritt,  Samuel  Bonbam  and 
others  who  were  buried  there.  General 
Dritt  himself  was  drowned  in  the  river 
and  was  buried  In  Maryland,  the  exact  1c 
cation  of  whose  grave  is  now  unknown. 

1  'Fathers  of  the  Revolution.'' 

The  expression  "fathers  of  the  revolu- 
tion" does  not  appear  in  any  history  of  the 
revolutionary  period  and  is  evidently  a 
misnomer,  for  the  reason  that  there  can  be 
but  one  father.  The  patriotic  association 
styled  "Sons  of  the  Revolution"  has  de- 
cided that  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
called  sons  of  the  revolution  are:  "Male 
descendants,  above  the  age  of  21  years, 
from  an  ancestor  who  as  either  a  military, 
naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine,  or  official  in  the  service  of  any 
one  of  the  13  original  colonies  or  states, 
or  of  the  national  government,  represent- 
ing or  composed  of  those  colonies  or  states, 
assisted  in  establishing  American  inde- 
pendence during  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion between  the  19th  day  of  April.  17  7=;. 
when  hostilities  commenced,  and  the  19th 
day  of  April,  1783,  when  they  were  or- 
dered to  cease." 

Monteomerv  Count?  Historical  Society. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Fox,  recording  secre- 
tary, offers  the  following: 

"The  display  of  the  rare  books  of  the 
historical  society  has  proved  of  groat 
interest  to  a  number  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  have  given  valuable  information  by 
their  translations. 

"Besides  visitors  to  our  Museum,  we 
have  had  a  number  who  came  for  research 
work. 

"The  Rooms,  and  our  Library  ar>  free 
to  all,  but  books  cannot  be  taken  away, 
even   for  purposes  of  study. 

"There  is  no  charge  for  admission,   the* 
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society's  chief  service  of  income  being 
from  its  membership  dues,  of  only  $1.00  a 
year.     Any  one  desiring  to  assist  the  so- 


ciety in  its  ^'ork  through  the  county,  can 
do  so  most  effectively  by  becoming  a 
member." 


Zhe  ;jforum 

The  Penn  Gerinania  Open  Parliament,   Question-Box  and 
Clipping  Bureau — Communications  Invited 


This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  what- 
not for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box — free  and  open 
to  every  subscriber. 

Meaninsr  of  Names. 
By  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 


Many  a  lad  has  imagined  that  cleverness 
and  kindness  seldom  go  together. — F.  II. 
R.,  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Editorial  Note. — Dr.  Fuld  has  kindly 
consented  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  surname  of 
any  reader  who  sends  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  Editor  for  that  purpose. 

HESS. 

The  surname  Hess  is  a  locality  name 
and  means  a  resident  of  Hesse,  a  Hessian. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Chat- 
tus  and  the  Old  High  German  Hasso.  Ety- 
mologically  this  surname  is  related  to 
Haechse  the  hind  quarter  or  leg  of  veal  or 
mutton  and  Haechsen  to  cambrel  or  ham- 
string. 

Leide  and  His  Fiogs. 

There  is  a  monument  in  Philadelphia 
erected  to  Prof.  Joseph  Leide,  the  most 
distinguished  naturalist  probably  ever  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  is  related  of  him  that  once,  having 
collected  a  half  dozen  frogs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  their  habits  under  certain 
conditions,  he  shut  them  up  in  a  box  for 
a  little  while  until  he  could  give  the  tima 
necessary  for  his  desired  observations. 
Forgetting  all  about  his  captives,  he  left 
his  home  on  some  important  errand.  When 
he  was  six  miles  away  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered them,  and,  lest  they  should  suffocate 
because  of  his  neglect,  he  walked  back 
the  whole  distance  to  place  them  in  com- 
fortable quarters.  This  was  told  us  by  one 
familiar  with  the  circumstances.  It  seems 
this  regard  for  all  sentient  life  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man. 

It  is  a  fine  contradiction  of  the  too  often 
accepted  notion  that  to  b*  a  great  Bcholar 
or  scientist,  or  to  be  particularly  arifted 
you  must  necessarily  be  deficient  in  heart. 


Arbor  Colonies 

A  sarcastic  foreigner  once  remarked  that 
only  colonies  of  any  use  to  Germany  wc-r : 
"lauben"    (arbor)    colonies.     There  are  c 
tions  of  summer  houses  with  a  few  square  i 
of  land  attached  to  them  to  be  found  c: 
outskirts  of  practically  all  large  Germ  .  \ 
Taken  singly,   each   small  hut  reminds  c:. 
the   summer    houses    run    up    in    American 
English  gardens  by  the  wholly  unski'.!    I 
holder    in   his    leisure   moments,    while   all    to- 
gether they  give  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
encampment. 

In   truth,  they  are  an  er.ormoi*  and  big 
prized  boon  to  the  working  classes  oi  the  : 
and  towns.     Here  the  worker  and  his    Fan 
spend    the    week    end    almost    the    whole 
around.      The    scene  on    Sundays,   when    t 
sands    of    little    streamers    wave    in    I    e 
and  every  tiny  arbor  has   its  group  of   m  n 
inhabitants,  presents  the  appearance  oi  a  c 
try  fair  or  a  monster  excursion  in  full  swing, 
while  during  the  workday  week  the  little   s  ini 
mer    houses    stand   silent    and    deserl 

The  colonies  are  oi  transitory  - 
are    invariably    built    on    vacant    building    '    Is 
which  are  only  waiting  to  be  sold  for  the  con- 
tractor   to    come   along    and    turn    them    into 
streets  and  squares.     The  municij 
often    the    landlord,    the    area    beirvc    let    as 
whole  to  the  highest  bidder  and  by  I 
bring  rented  in  parcels  :     the        rking        ssea 
If  there  is  a  drawback  to  them  i: 
absence  of  the  colonists   they   afford 
piace  and  headquarters   for  thk\ 
tives  from  justice. 

The  expansion  of   Berlin  is  raj 
the  colonists   farther  and  farther 
value   as   a   hygienic    factor   in    ^""^    life    is    - 
great  that  a   society  has   becil 
view   t?   their   permanent   pres 

— New   York    S 
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German  Hospices. 

G.  H.  T.,  of  the  Lutheran,  has  returned 
from  another  trip  to  Germany,  and  tells  us 
about  the  Hospices  he  found  there  along  his 
way.  Some  of  them,  he  says,  are  quite  large, 
and  most  of  them,  in  reality  are  first  class 
hotels  with  practically  all  the  accommodations 
generally  found  in  such  resting-places. 

He  saw  large  numbers  of  Americans  seeking 
their  accommodations — people  from  California, 
Ohio,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston — some 
of  whom  understood  no  German ;  but  all 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  accommodations, 
and  specially  delighted  that  the  "tipping"  nuis- 
ance practically  was  abolished. 

At  Munich,  the  number  who  came  to  the 
Hospice  was  so  great  that  rooms  were  found 
in  near-by  "pensions",  and  some  were  sent 
away  because  of  lack  of  room. 

In  all  of  these  institutions  there  is  a  15 
minute  devotional  service,  morning  and  even- 
ing, conducted  by  the  local  pastor  or  by  the 
manager  of  the  institution.  The  service  con- 
sists of  a  hymn,  a  daily  text,  a  brief  address, 
a  prayer  ending  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a 
closing  hymn.  The  employees  of  the  house  are 
expected  to  attend,  and  guests  may, — many  do. 

The  Hospices  have  become  exceedingly  help- 
ful to  the  public,  and  yearly  keep  thousands  out 
of  the  pitfalls  that  yawn  before  the  young  in 
strange  cities. 

The  Life  of  a  Child 

What  is  it  worth,  the  life  of  the  child, 

Who  is  ruthlessly  driven  all  day, 
Who  never  has  laughed  and  never  run  wild, 

Nor  discovered  the  meaning  of  play? 
What  is  the  life  God  has  given  him  worth  ? 

Is  the  life  of  the  child  who  is  robbed  of  his 

own, 
Worth  the  price  the  spoiler  must  yield, 
When  his  soul,  as  he  shrinks  in  the  darkness 

alone, 
To  the  gaze  of  his  God  is  revealed? 
Is  the  life  of  the  child  worth  the  price  it  must 

cost 
If  a  God  is  above  and  if  souls  may  be  lost? 

— S.  E.  Kiser  in  Chicago  "Record-Herald'' 

A  Ruler's   Christian  Faith. 

On  Monday,  October  31st,  1899,  Reforma- 
tion Day,  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
"Erloser-Kirche"  in  Jerusalem  was  -set  apart 
for^  the   service   of   the   Triune   God. 

This  church  had  been  built  with  the  help 
and  under  the  protection  of  Emporor  Wil- 
liam II  of  Germany,  who  read  the  following 
"document    of    foundation"    at    the    exercises: 

"The  grace  of  God  has  permitted  me,  the 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  Wil- 
liam II.,  to  finish  the  work,  which  was  begun 
by  my  forefathers,  and  to-day  on  the  me- 
morial   day    of    the    blessed  'Reformation,    in 


the  presence  of  my  dear  consort,  the  beloved 
Empress  and  Queen  Augusta  Victoria,  sur- 
rounded by  the  representatives  of  Evangelical 
Christendom  and  sustained  by  their  prayers, 
we  are  privileged  to  dedicate  this  church.  It 
shall  bear  the  name,  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
that  it  may  become  known,  that  I  and  all  with 
me  who  recognize  in  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation a  work  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  who 
thankfully  hold  fast  to  it,  look  up  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  crucified  and  truly  risen  Re- 
deemer and  hope  by  him  to  become  justified 
and  eternally  saved.  But  at  the  same  time 
shall  this  church,  erected  at  the  same  spot, 
where  once  the  Knights  of  St.  John  have 
done  their  work  under  the  cross,  bear  testi- 
mony, that  faith  and  love  are  inseparable  and 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  availeth  nothing  else  but 
the  faith  which  is  active  in  works  of  love. 
With  thankful  hearts  we  pray  God,  He  may 
preserve  His  saving  Word  always,  that  it  may 
be  preached  in  purity  and  truth  here  and  ev- 
erywhere and  may  bring  forth  much  fruit  of 
love,  that  His  name  may  be  hallowed,  His 
kingdom  may  come,  His  will  may  be  done. 
May  He  build  and  protect  our  dear  evangeli- 
cal church,  and  bless  our  German  fatherland 
out  of  the  fullness  of  His  grace.  From  the 
Jerusalem  here  below  we  lift  -our  eyes  to  the 
Jerusalem  above.  The  Lord  and  Redeemer 
grant  unto  us  and  unto  all,  who  faithfully 
pray  to  him  in  faith  and  burning  love,  to 
walk  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  once 
enter  into  the  upper  city  of  God,  to  thank 
him  there  and  praise   Him  in  all   eternity." 

A  Good  Speech. 

Senator  Spooner  of  Wisconsin  says  the 
best  speech  of  introduction  he  ever  hearJ 
was  delivered  by  the  German  mayor  of  a 
small  town  in  Wisconsin,  where  Spooner 
had  been  engaged  to  speak. 

The  Mayor  said: 

"Ladies  and  shentlemens.  I  haf  been 
asked  to  introddose  you  to  the  Honorable 
Senator  Spooner,  who  vill  make  to  you  a 
speech,  yes.  I  haf  now  done  so;  he  will  now 
do  so.   —     Everybody's. 

Value  of  Magazine. 

In  looking  through  the  volumes  of 
"Pennsylvania  German"  one  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  very  large  quantity  of  excellent 
and  valuable  historical  matter  they  con- 
tain. Much  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Croll  for 
starting  the  macazine,  and  to  you  for  con- 
tinuing and  enlarging  the  same.  The 
publication  has  called  forth  a  veritable 
flood  of  history  connected  with  our  people 
which  was  formerly  unknown  to  the 
masses  and  inaccessible.  This  can  now 
be  preserved  and  referred  to  when  neces- 
sary. DANIEL  MILLER, 

Reading,  Pa. 
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Nursery  Rhymes. 

PL  W.  Kriebed,  Editor, 
Lititz,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  collection  of  nursery 
rhymes  in  the  March  P.  G.  awoke  in  me 
many  recollections.  The  request  for  simi- 
lar lore  or  variations  caused  me  to  try  to 
recall  what  I  heard  as  a  child  and  youth, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
verses  that  I  had  not  thought  of,  for  years. 
I  did  not  learn  to  speak  German  so  as  to 
make  practical  use  of  it  until  I  studied  it 
from  books  by  hard  effort  on  my  own  ac- 
count and  in  college.  But  these  ditties  I 
heard  in  childhood,  from  my  maternal 
grandmother,  who  never  learned  to  usp 
English  and  who  died  at  our  home  when  I 
was  seven  years  old,  or  from  my  mother, 
or  from  occasional  use  by  neighbors  or 
their  children. 

My   grandmother   used  to   rock  us  chil- 
dren— me  and  four  younger — and  sing: 
Hai-a,  ba-bai-a,  was  robbelt  im  Stroh? 
Die  Gaense  gehen  barfuss  und  haben  kein 

Schuh, 
Der  Schuster  hat  Leder,  kein  Leisten  dazu, 
Hai-a,  ba-bai-a,  was  robbelt  im  Stroh? 

The    patty-cake    song    Dy    mother    and 
grandmother,  accompanied  of  course  by  the 
proper  motions,  was 
Patscha,  patscha,  kuchen,  Der  baecker  hat 

gerufen, 
Wer  will  schoene  Kuchen  backen, 
Der  muss  haben  sieben  Sachen: 
Eier  und  Salz,  Butter  und  Schmalz,  Milch 

und  Mehl, 
Und  Saffron  macht  die  Kuchen  gel'  (b). 

A  variation  of  what  the  P.  G.  published 
was  taught  us  thus: 
Drass,  drass,   drilchen,  Der  Mann   der  hat 

ein  Filchen, 
Das  Filchen  lief  weg,   Und   der  Mann  der 

lied  im  Dreck. 
Frequently  the  name  of  the  child  who 
was  trotted  on  the  singer's  knee,  was  in- 
serted before  "lied  im  Dreck,"  and  the 
words  were  accompanied  by  a  movement  as 
if  to  let  the  child  fall  on  the  dirt  or  earth. 

A  slumber  song  was: 
Suh,     suh,    suschen,     Leimbach     liegt    bei 

Husschen, 
Fitzerow  liegt  nahebei. 

Leimbach  was  my  mother's  and  grand- 
mother's native  village,  and  I  was  told  that 
it  was  customary  to  insert  names  of  vil- 
lages to  suit  the  locality. 

For  older  children,  a  variation  of  the  P. 
G.  verse  was: 
Hier  stehe  ich  auf  der  Kanzel,  Und  predig 

wie  ein  Wanzel; 
Fine  Huhn  und     ein      Hahn,     Die  Predigt 

geht  an; 


Eine  Katz  und  ein  Maus,  Die  Predigt  geht 

aus. 
Gehe   alle   nach      Haii3,   Und      halte  deine 

Schmaus. 
A  few  lines  that  I  heard  sung  by  half- 
grown   boys   in   Kansas,  who  were  of  Ger 
man  parentage  was,  about  1880: 
Eins,  zwei,  drei  un  vier,  Vater  trinkt  die 

Buttermilch, 
Mutter  trinkt  das  Bier. 

Another   stanza,   sung      to      children   at 
times,  was: 
Drei     Ochsen,     vier     Kuehe     sind     siebeu 

Stueck  Vieh, 
Die  Hoerner  sind  krumm  Und   die  Maedei 

sind  durnm. 
To  please  the  boys  "Maedei"  was  insert- 
ed, or  "Buben"  to  please  girls. 

A   rollicking  song  of   nonsense   tnat   al- 
ways pleased  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  catch   the  sense  of  it,  which   was 
very  early,  is: 
Ich  bin  der  Doctor  Eisenbart,  bil-a-will-a- 

wim-bum-bum, 
Ich  kuriere  die  Leute     nach     meiner  Art, 

bil-a-wil-a-wim-bum-bum, 
Ich  kann  machen  dass  die  blinden  gehen, 

und  die  Lahmen  wieder  sehen. 
Bil-a-wil-a-wim-bub-bum. 

When  my  mother  crossed  the  ocean  in 
1853  a  passenger  mounted  some  object  ana 
grandiloquently  poured  forth  a  long  string 
of  doggerel  of  which  only  the  folio u-ing  i? 
recalled,  as  my  mother  remembered  little 
if  any  more  than  is  here  given: 
Guten  Morgen,  meine  Kerrn,  Aepfeln  sind 

keine  Birn', 
Birne  Bind   keine  Aepfeln,   Die   Wurst   die 

hat  zwei  Zwepfcln; 
Zwei   Zwepfeln  hat  die  Wurst,  Der  Bauer 

kriegt  viel  Durst, 
Viel  Durst  hat  der  Bauer  und  sein  Leben 

wird  sehr  Sauer, 
Sehr  sauer  wird  sein  Leben,  Der  Weinstock 

hat  viel  Reben, 
Viel  Reben  hat  der  Weinstock.  Ein  Ziege- 

bock  ist  kein  Geisbock,  etc. 
About  the  time  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  in  1ST1,  the  Germans 
of  Philadelphia  where  my  folks  lived,  re- 
called with  enthusiasm  old  songs.  Among 
them  was: 
In  Lauterbach  habe  ich  mein  Strumpf  ver- 

loren 
Und  ohne  Strumpf  gehe  ich   nicht   heim. 
So  e:ehe  ich  gleich  nach  zu  Lauterbach  hin 
Und  ziehe  mir     mein     Strumpf  auf     mein 

Bein. 
Another  song  of  the  same  period   yields 
but  a  fragment   to   my  memory: 
O,   du   hast      mich      wie      ein      Bruder   be- 

schuetzen 
Und  wenn  die  Kanonen  geblitzen — 

Another  refrain,  to  what  attached,  I  dc 
not  know,  was: 
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0.  hast  du  den  Mann  mit  dein  Hut  nicht 

gesehen, 
Mit  dem  Hut  nicht  gesehen,  rnit  dem  Hut 
nicht  gesehen    (repeated). 
Two  others,  prohahly  drinking  songs,  or 
connected    therewith,    sometimes    heard,    I 
do  not  know  just  where,  were:  • 

1.  Hast  du  nicht  den  Mann  gesehen, 

Hat  besoffen  ein  Luder,  Hat     ein     blauen 

Kittel  an, 
Und  ein  schwarzen  Butttel? 

2.  Grade   aus   dem   Wirtshaus   komm   ich 

heraus, 
Strasse  wie  wunderlich  siehst  du  mir  aus, 
Rechter  Hand,  linker  Hand  geht  alles  ver- 

tauscht, 
Grade  aus  dem  Wirtshaus  komm  ich  her- 
aus. 
One   more    that      was      likely      commoi* 
among  youths  was: 
Ein  scheckig  Paar     Ochsen,     ein  krumin- 

hucklige  Kuk, 
Das   gibt   mir   mein   Vater   wenn    ich   hei- 

rathen  thue, 
Und  gibt's  er  mir  nicht,  dann  heirathe  Ich 

nicht 
Und  bleib   ich   bei   mein   Schaetzchen   und 

sage  ihm  nichts. 
So  far  as  these  or  any  of  them  were 
brought  over  from  Germany  by  my  moth- 
er's family,  I  think  they  would  be  very 
similar  to  folk-rhymes  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans,  as  my  mother's  folks 
came  from  electoral  Hesse  (now  absorbed 
by  Prussia  since  1S66),  and  the  Hessian 
dialect  appears  much  more  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  dialect  than  do  most,  if 
not  all,  others.         Very  truly, 

(Hon.)  J.  C.  RUPPENTHAL, 

Russel,  Kansas. 

Fellowships  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Among  the  appointments  to  fellowships 
for  the  year  1912-3  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  are  the  following: 

Theodore  Arthur  Buenger,  Lewis  Burton 
Hessler,  Gottlieb  Augustus  Betz,  Albert 
Kerr  Heckel,  Henry  Snyder  Gehman,  Wil- 
liam H.  Schiefley,  S.  L.  Millard,  Rosenberg 
Engelhardt  August  Eckhardt.  Rodger  F. 
Gephart,  Albert  C.  Raugn,  Walter  H.  R. 
Trumbauer,  George  B.  Manhart,  Lawrence 
L.  Buermeyer,  John  Y.  Pennypacker,  John 
H.  Super.  Jr.,  John  E.  Jacoby.  Carrie  Ad- 
ler,  George  J.  Weimar,  Harry  G.  Good, 
derfer,  Charles  L.  Maurer,  Harry  G.  Good, 
Howard  M.  Stuckert,  Elmer  H.  Carl,  Ben- 
jamin Reibstein,  William  P.  Ho5man. 

These  names  are  evidence  that  students 
of  German  stock  can  capture  prizes.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  print  similar  lists 
from  other  institutions.  If  you  have 
knowledge  of  any  like  records  send  us  the 
names. 


Dialect  in  Newspapers. 

The  following  papers  print  articles  in 
Penna. -German  dialect.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  additional  names  from 
subscribers. 

Chronicie,   Elizabethtown,   Pa. 

Bullettin,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Report,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Republikaner,  llentown,  Pa. 

Democrat,   Allentown,   Pa. 

Republikaner,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Star,  Herndon,  Pa. 

Reformed  Church   Record,   Reading,   Pa. 

Post,  Middleburg,  Pa. 

Interesting  Contribntion  Promised. 

Reverend  John  Baer  Stoudt  whose  in- 
terest in  things  historical  led  to  the  copy- 
ing and  publication  of  Weiss's  Newborn  in 
our  May  issue  writes  as  follows: 

"I  hope  some  time  to  furnish  you  a 
sketch  of  Johannes  Yoder  (Jotter)  Bau- 
man's  successor  as  leader  of  the  Newborn. 
After,  his  death  his  spirit  is  said  to  have 
returned  several  times  and  to  have  spoken 
to  members  of  the  family.  This  attracted 
quite  some  attention  insomuch  that  a  party 
from  Philadelphia  visited  Oley  in  1T4S  to 
obtain  a  full  account  of  this  strange  hap- 
pening and  returned  to  his  home  convinced 
of  the  facts  and  wrote  an  account  of  it 
which  was  afterwards  published." 

Thanks  for  the  promise.  Our  readers 
will  be  anxious  to  read  about  John  Yoder.. 
and  hope  you  can  prepare  the  article  be- 
fore long. 

Germans  in  M.  E.  Chnrch. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  well 
known  fact  that  Germans  and  descendants 
of  Germans  are  members  of  churches  not 
classed  as  "German"  churches  occurred  at 
Northwest  Kansas  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
church  at  Salina,  Kansas,  March  23.  1912. 
The  presiding  bishop  was  Reverend  John 
L.  Nuelsen,  of  German  Swiss  birth.  The 
chairman  of  the  lay  convention  was  Hon. 
J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  born  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  of  German  parents,  and  one  of  th? 
three  lay  delegates  to  general  conference 
of  1912  is  Christian  Eberhardt,  born  in 
Hesse   Darmstadt,   Germany. 

"Willie  Krumhaesich/' 

In  1S6S  I  taught  school  in  Schuylkill 
County,  Pa.  One  day  a  little  boy  by  the 
name  of  William  Krum  came  to  school  for 
the  first  time.  When  I  asked  him  what  his 
name  was,  he  auswered  in  Pa.  Geri 
"Willie  Krumhasich."  They  toil  me  that 
Will  Krumhasich  is  still  "living  in  thai 
neighborhood.  J.  C.  S. 
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NOTICE 


Our  next  issue,  the  November-December  number,  is  due 
December  15,   1912. 

We  sincerely  regret  and  apologize  for  the  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  this  issue — a  delay  for  which  THE  PENN  GER- 
MAN IA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is  not  responsible  and 
which  will  be    obviated  hereafter. 

Extra  work  on  account  of  the  recent  Presidential  campaign 
caused  an  unavoidable  delay  of  over  three  weeks  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  linotype  composition  on  this  issue.  This,  in 
turn,  delayed  the  printing  and  delivery  of  the  magazine. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  charter,  by-laws  and 
the  announcement  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY.  Your  hearty  interest  and  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  the  magazine  under  the  new  regime  is 
most  respectfully  invited  and   solicited. 
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Charter 

of 

The  Penn  Germania 
Publishing  Company 

To   The  Honorable  Frank  M.    Trexler  ,Judge  of 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lehigh    County: 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation 
of  certain  corporations,  approved  the  29th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1874,  and  the  several  supplements 
thereto,  the  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  associated  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  and  by 
the  name  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  duly  incorporated  according  to  law 
hereby  certify: 

I.  The  name  of  the  intended  corporation  is 
THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COM- 
PANY. 

II.  The  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation 
is  formed  are  as  follows:  The  supporting  and  car- 
rying on  of  a  literary  and  historical  undertaking; 
the  composition,  printing,  publishing  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  periodical  magazine  or  publication,  de- 
voted to  the  history  and  ideals  of  the  German 
element  in  the  United  States,  the  encouragement 
of  historic  research  connected  therewith,  and  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  books,  manuscripts 
and  data  illustrative  of  the  said  history  and  ideals. 

III.  The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  in  the  city  of  Allentown,  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

IV.  The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession by  its   corporate  name. 


V.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers 
and  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  by  each  ap- 
pear in  writing  at  the  end  of  this  certificate. 

VI.  The  number  of  directors  is  fixed  at  fifteen 
and  the  names  and  residences  of  those  who  are 
chosen  directors  for  the  first  year  are  as  follows: 
Rev.  N.  B.  Grubb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Bergey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  w\  Oscar  Miller,  Esq.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Rev.  F.  Y.  Weidenhammer,  Harrisburg,  Pa..  Mr.  F. 
A.  Stickler,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Jas.  L.  Schaadt,  Esq.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Mr.  W.J.  Heller,  Easton,  Pa.,  Prof.  A.  G.  Rau, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
Rev.  A.  E.  Gobble,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Zern, 
Lehighton,  Pa.,  Richard  W.  Iobst,  Esq.,  Emaus,  Pa., 
Mr.  H.  W.  Kriebel,  Lititz,  Pa. 

VII.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  is 
Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars  divided  into 
one  thousand  (1000)  shares,  of  the  par  value  of 
Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00)  each. 

VIII.  The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation, 
other  than  that  derived  from  real  estate,  will  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  12th  day  of 
September,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve. 

Name  of  ^ber 

of  Shares 

Subscriber  stock 

Albert  G.  Rau,    (seal) One 

63  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
A.  F.  Berlin,  (seal) One 

128  S.  Madison  St.,   Allentown  Pa. 
Jas.  L.  Schaadt,  (seal)    One 

231  N.  8th.  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
D.  R.    Home,  (seal) One 

121  N.  7th.  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Thomas  P.  Wenner,   (seal) One 

540  N.  6th.  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
J.   A    Scheffer,  (seal)    One 

245  N.  6th.  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
H.  W.  Kriebel,  (seal) One 

23   W.  Orange  St..  Lititz,  Pa. 


Geo.   F.  Knerr,  (seal)   One 

225  N.  8th.   St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
William  'J.  Heller,  (seal) One 

East  Ave.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Porter    W.    Shimer   (seal) One 

Paxinosa  Ave.,   Easton,  Pa. 
J.  G.  Zern,  (seal) One 

203  S.  3rd.  St.,  Lehighton,  Pa. 
Horace   Heydt    (seal) One 

Lehighton,  Ha. 
J.  A.  Trexler,  (seal) One 

201  S.  2nd.   St.,  Lehighton,  Pa. 

C.  W.  linger,  (seal) One 

20th  and  Market  Sts.,  Pottsville  Pa. 
R.  K.  Buehrle,    (seal) One 

408  Manor  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
F.  Y.   Weidenhammer,  (seal) One 

534  Race  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
A.  E.  Gobble  (L.  S.) One 

Myerstown,   Pa. 
W.  Oscar  Miller,   (seal) One 

610  Washington  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
F.  A.  Stickler,    (seal) One 

709  Hawes  Ave.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
N.  B.  Grubb,  (seal) One 

715  Berks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  H.  Bergey,  (seal) One 

206  S.  53  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chas.  C.  More,  (seal) One 

2514  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Glase,  (seal) One 

904  S.  48  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  K.  Harley,  (seal) One 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Schelly,  (seal)   One 

(     1811  N.  Gratz  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horace  L.  Haldeman,    (seal) One 

■—-•*  ^-Marietta,  Pa. 

Samuel  W.- Pennypacker,    (L.  S.) One 

•  -** ;;-;...  Pennypacker's  Mills,   Pa. 

Henry  T.  Spangler,  (seal) One 

^'Collegeville,  Pa. 
Richard  W.  lobst,  (seal)    One 

209  S.  4th.  St.,  Emaus  Pa. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  J 
County  of  Lehigh  ) 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  duly  commissioned 
notary  public  for  the  County  of  Lehigh,  personally 
appeared  George  F.  Knerr,  Thomas  P.  Wenner,  J. 
A.  Scheffer  and  H.  W.  Kriebel,  four  of  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  above  and  foregoing  certificate  of  incor- 
poration of  THE  PENN  GERMAN  I A  PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY,  and  in  due  form  of  law  acknowl- 
edged the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  twelfth 
day  of  September,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twelve. 

My  Commission  expires  February  15,  1913. 

Marcus  H.  Bickert. 
Notary  Public. 

No.  6  October  Court,  1912. 

In  the  matter   of  the   incorporation    of   THE 
PENN   GERMANIA  PUBLlSHIiNTG   COMPANY. 
Certificate   of  Association  Filed  Sept.    12,    1912. 
Schaadt,  Attorney 

Law  Offices 

James  L.  Schaadt, 

536  Hamilton  Street,  Second  Floor, 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Both  Telephones.  , 


IN  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 
'  OF  LEHIGH  COUNTY 

In  the  matter  of  the  )     .  r      .  ~   .   , 

...         f  Tunirvv  (     No.  6  October 

application  of  IHEPENN  >      rT, 

GERMAN1A  PUBLISHING  COMPANY    )        '  erm»  J912- 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  |  ss 

COUNTY  OF  LEHIGH,  (" 

Jas.  L.  Schaadt,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  corporators  of  THE  PENN  GERMAXIA 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY: 

That  a  notice  ,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 
P!jf.  THE  COURT  OP  COMMON   PLEAS  OF    LEHIGE    COUNTY. 

No.  6  October  Terra,  1912. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the 
tJoiirt  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lehigh  County,  on  the  7th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  at  10  a.  m.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Corporation  Act 
of  1»<4  and  its  supplements,  for  a  charter  for  an  intended  corpora- 
tion to  be  called  TbE  PKNN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COM- 
PANY ,  the  character  and  object  of  which  is  the  supporting  and 
carrying-  on  of  a  1  terary  and  historical  undertaking-,  the  compo- 
sition, pr  inting,  publishing  and  distribution  of  a  perodical  magazine 
or  publication,  devoted  to  the  history  and  ideals  of  the  German  el- 
ement in  the  (Tnited  States;  the  encouragement  of  historic  research 
connected  therewith:  and  the  collection  and  preservation  of  books, 
manuscript-?  *  net  data  illustrative  of  tie  said  history  and  ideals: 
and  for  these  purposes  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
benefits  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  said  act  and  the  supple- 
ments thereto.  The  proposed  Cnarter  is  now  on  file  in  the  Pro- 
thonotary's  Office. 

Jas.  L  SCHAADT, 
S13-20-27  o5  Solicitor, 

was  published  in  the  Allentown  Morning  Call  and  the  Al- 
lentown Democrat,  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation, 
printed  and  published  in  the  County  of  Lehigh  aforesaid  on 
the  13th,  20th  and  27th  days  of  September,  191 2,  and  the  5th 
day  of  October,  1912;  in  the  Daily  City  Item,  Allentown 
Leader  and  the  Chronicle  cc  News,  three  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  in  the  said  County  on  the  14th, 
21st  and  28th  days  of  September  and  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1912;  and  that  the  same  has  also  been  published  in  the  Lehigh 
County  Law  Journal  as  required  by  rule  of  Court  on  the  13th, 
20th  and  27th  days  of  September  and  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1912:  and  further  says  that  all  of  the  corporators  signing  the 
application  for  an  incorporation  are  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Jas.  L.   Schaadt. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  day  of  Octo- 
ber, A.    D.    1912. 

M.  R.  Schantz,   Prothonotary 


DECREE 
IN  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS  OF  LEHIGH 

COUNTY. 
October  Term,  1912.        No.  6. 

And  now  this  7th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1912,  at  10  A.M., 
the  within  Charter  and  Certificate  of  Incorporation  having 
been  presented  to  me,  a  Law  Judge  of  said  County,  accom- 
panied by  due  proof  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  this  appli- 
cation as  required  by  the  Act  of  Assembly,  I  certify  that  I 
have  examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have  found 
the  same  to  be  in  proper  form,  and  within  the  purposes  named 
in  the  first  class  specified  in  Section  Second  of  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation 
of  ceitain  Corporations,"  approved  April  29th,  1874,  and  the 
supplements  thereto,  and  the  same  appearing  to  be  lawful  and 
not  injurious  to  the  community,  I  do  hereby  on  motion  of 
James  L.  Schaadt.  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  order 
and  direct  that  the  said  Charter  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  aforesaid,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  approved,  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the  same 
and  of  this  order,  the  subscribers  thereto  and  their  associates, 
shall  be  a  Corporation  by  the  name  of  THE  PENN  GER- 
MANIA PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  fur  the  purposes  and 
upon  the  terms  therein  stated 

By  the  Court: 

F.  M.  Trexler. 
P.  J. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY  S.  S. 

RECORDED  in  the  office  for  the  recording  nf  Deeds,  etc.  i?i  and 
for  said  County,  in  Miscellaneous  Book,  Volume  No.  8  Paqe 
436,  etc, 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  9th.  day  oj  Oct. 
Anno  Domini,  1912. 

(Signed)     Oliver  T.  Weaber,  Recorder. 

SEAL  OF 

RECORDERS    OFFICE 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

PA. 


Organization 

of 
THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

President,      A.  F.  Berlin,    Allentown,  Pa. 
Vice  President,     A.    G.  Ran,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Secretary,     Chas.  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Treasurer,      Richard  \V.  Iobst,  Esq.,  Emaus,  Pa. 
Managing  Editor,    H.   W.  Kriebel,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Attorney,      James  L.  Schaadt,  Esq.,   Allentown,  Pa. 
Directors 
FOR  ONE  YEAR 
Rev.  A.  E.  Gobble,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Bergey,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Prof.  A.  G.  Rau,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
R.  W.  Iobst,  Esq.,  Emaus,   Pa. 

FOR  TWO  YEARS 
W.  J.  Heller,  Eastern,  Pa. 
C.  W.  Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
F.  A.  Stickler,  Nurristown,  Pa. 
W.  O.  Miller,  Esq.,  Reading  pa. 
Rev.  F.  Y.  Weid.enhammer,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
FOR  THREE    YEARS 

H.  W.  Kriebel,  Lititz,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Schaadt.  Esq.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  N.    B.  Grubb,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  F.    Berlin,  Allentown,  Pa. 

J.  G.    Zern,  M.  D.,    Lehighton,    Pa. 

The  incorporators  held  their  first  meeting,  October  12, 
191 2,  in  the  law  offices  of  J.  L.  Schaadt,  Esq.,  Allentown, 
Pa.  ratified  the  selection  of  directors  for  the  first  year  as  an- 
nounced in  the  charter,  adopted  the  by-laws  as  given  here- 
with, and  adjourned. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  the  same  day,  elected 
officers,  determined  the  length  uf  terms  of  office  of  the  direc- 
tors and  authorized  and  instructed  the  Executive  Committee 
as  provided  bv  the  bv  laws,  to  perfect  details  of  organization 
and  provide  for  transfer  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  to 
the  company. The  Executive  Commitie  has  since  met  and 
taken  appropriate  action  in  the  premises.  Terms  of  sale  have 
been  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Kriebel  has  transferred  all  his 
right,  title  and  interest  in  the  magazine  to  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  by  whom  the 
magazine  will  hereafter  be  issued. 


By  Laws 


of 

THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PTJBLISHINGCOMPANY, 
Adopted  October  12,   1912. 

Article  I.— Stock. 

i.  Certificates  of  Stock  shall  be  for  single  shares  and  shall 
be  issued  to  each  holder  of  full-paid  stock  in  numerical  order 
from  the  stock  certificate  book,  be  signed  by  the  President 
and  Treasurer,  and  sealed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  Corpo- 
rate seal.  A  record  of  each  certificate  shall  be  kept  on  the 
stub  thereof. 

2.  Transfers  of  Stock  shall  be  made  by  endorsement  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Article  II— Stockholders'  Meetings 

i.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  Com- 
pany shall  be  held  in  the  principal  office  of  the  Company  m 
Allentown,  Pa.,  on  the  Saturday  immediately  following  Oc- 
tober Sixth  each  year  at  10:30  a.m. 

2.  Special  Meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at 
the  principal  office  of  the  Company  at  any  time  by  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee  thereof 
or  upon  request  in  writing  of  stockholders  holding  one-third 
of  the  outstanding  stock. 

3.  Notices  of  Meetings,  written  or  printed,  for  every  reg- 
ular or  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  shall  be  prepared 
and  mailed  to  the  last  known  postofhce  address  of  each  stock- 
holder not  less  than  ten  days  before  any  such  meeting,  and 
if  for  a  special  meeting,  such  notice  shall  state  the  object  or 
objects  thereof. 

4.  A  Quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  Company,  rep- 
resented in  person  or  by  proxy.  A  majority  of  such  quorum 
shall  decide  any  question  that  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

5.  The  Election  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  and  shall  be  conducted  by  two  in- 
spectors of  election,  appointed  by  the  President  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  election  shall  be  by  ballot  and  each  stockholder 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  share  oi  full-paid 
stock  held  by  him.  v 


Article  III— Directors 

i.  The  Business  art d  Property  of  the  Company  shall  be 
managed  by  a  Board  of  fifteen  Directors  who  shall  be  stock- 
holders and  one-third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  stockholders  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

2.  The  Regular  Meeting*  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  held  immediately  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders. 

3.  Special  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be 
called  at  any  time  at  the  principal  office  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
by  the  President,  or  by  any  three  members  of  the  Board  or 
may  be  held  at  any  time  and  place  by  the  presence  of  all 
members  at  such  meeting. 

4.  A  Quorum  at  any  meeting  shall  consist  of  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  A  majority  of  such  quorum  shall  decide 
any  question  that  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

5.  Officers  of  the  Company  shall  be  elected  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  ballot.  Vacancies  in 
office  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  President  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

6.  Directors,  attending  regular  meetings  or  special  meet- 
ings regularly  called,  shall  be  paid  actual  travelling  expenses. 

Article  IV— Officers 

1.  The  Officers  of  the  Company  shall  be  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Managing 
Editor  who  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  and  shall  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  The  position 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  united  in  one  person. 

2.  The  President  of  the  Company  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings, shall  sign  or  countersign  all  certificates,  contracts  or 
other  instruments  of  the  Company,  shall  make  reports  to  the 
Directors  and  Stockholders  and  perform  all  such  duties  as  are 
incident  to  his  office  or  are  properly  required  of  him  by  the 
Board  or  the  Executive  Committee.  In  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  shall  exercise  his 
functions. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  notices  of  all  meetings,  shall 
keep  their  minutes,  shall  have  charge  of  the  seal  and  the  cor- 
porate books,  shall  sign  with  the  President  such  instruments 
as  require  his  signature  and  shall  make  such  reports  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  are  incident  to  his  office  or  properly 
required  of  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive 
Committee. 

4.  Tlxe  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Company  and  shall  keep  regular  books  of  ac- 
count and  balance  same  each  month.  He  shall  sign  or  counter- 
sign such  instruments  as  require  his  signature  and  shall  per- 
form all  duties  incident  to  his  office,  or  that  are  properly  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  Board. 


5.  The  Managing  Editor  shall,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee,  have 
charge  of  the  editorial  management  of  the  publications  of  the 
Company;  shall  manage  the  active  business  operations  of  the 
Company,  and  shall  perform  such  further  duties  and  make  such 
reports  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
He  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

6.  The  Executive.  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Managing  Editor,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  by  action  of  a 
majority  of  all  its  members,  ail  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  when  the  latter  is  not  in  session,  save  and 
except  as  limited  by  the  By-Laws  or  in  which  specific  instruc- 
tions have  previously  been  given  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
They  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors  a  quarterly  state- 
ment respecting  the  business  of  the  previous  quarter  and  ad- 
vance editorial  program. 

Article  V— Dividends 
Each  share  of  full-paid  stock  shall  entitle   the  holder  each 
year  to  a  semi-annual    subscription   to  THE    PENN    GER- 
MAN I A  Magazine. 

Article  VI— Seal 
The  Corporate  Seal  of  the  Company  shall  consist  of  two 
concentric  circles  between  which  shall  be  placed,  "THE 
PENN  GERMAXIA  PUBLISHING  COMPaNY,  Allentown, 
Pa."  and  in  the  centre  shall  be  inscribed  ''Incorporated, 
October  7,  1912. " 

Article  VII— Amendments 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended,  repealed  or  altered  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
Company  at  any  duly  called  regular  or  special  meeting,  but  a 
thirty-day  stockholders'  notice  of  such  proposed  action  must 
precede  the  adoption   of  the   amendment. 


Announcement 

BY 

THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  in  accepting  office  under  the 
charter  creating  the  company  proffer  the  following  announce- 
ment. 

The  friends  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  magazine  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  incorporation  of  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  giving  assurance 
of  efficiency  of  service,  safety  of  business,  breadth  of  outlook, 
and  continuity  of  existence  not  attainable  under  individual 
or  partnership  control. 

The  "purposes"  of  the  incorporation  as  set  forth  by  the 
charter  tire  construed   to  sanction  our  taking  in  hand; — 

i.  -The  Publifluvg  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  along  the 
lines  hitherto  followed,  the  various  departments  being  so 
elaborated  as  to  cover  the  fields  of  "Art,  Science,  Literature, 
State,  Church,  Industrv,  and  Genealogy"  and  to  make  THE 
PENN  GERMANIA  THE  magazine  of  history  and  current  lit- 
erature respecting  citizens  of  German  ancestry  in  the  United 
States.  The  aim  will  be  to  serve  country,  God  and  truth  by  en- 
tertaining and  educating,  by  arousing  general  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  German  element,  by  cooperating  without  com- 
peting with  existing  historical  societies  and  pub'ications,  by 
affording  an  appropriate,  popular,  non-sectional,  non-partisan 
medium  for  the  publication  of  historical  facts  and  papers  and 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  current  interest  falling 
within  its  field. 

2.  The  encouraging  of  historical  research  by  historians, 
genealogists,  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools,  students  in 
colleges  and  universities — to  be  accomplished  by  providing 
research  facilities,  by  publishing  helpful  books  and  papers, 
and  by  offering  rewards  fur  excellence  of  work. 

3.  The  founding  of  a  select  library  containing  with  regard 
to  its  special  field,  leading  reference  books,  genealogical 
aparatus,  transcripts  Of  orginal  records,  books  and  pamphlets 
as  issued  and  clippings  from  current  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, etc,  etc. 


We  adopt  with  altered  verbiage  in  behalf  of  German  set- 
tlers and  their  descendants  as  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Company  the  very  laudable  policy  of  the  "New  England  His- 
toric Genealogical  Society"  as  expressed  by  themselves  in 
these  words — "The  policy  of  the  Society  from  its  very  earliest 
.  days  has  been  to  gather  a  library  of  New  England  local  history 
and  genealogy  and  to  publish  genealogical,  historical  and 
biographical  data.  Throughout  its  later  years  it  has  pursued 
its  dual  policy  with  vigor:  on  the  one  hand  concentrating  its 
energies  upon  a  genealogical  library,  a  library  especially  com- 
plete in  all  that  pertains  to  New  England  families,  their  origins, 
their  annals,  while  residents  here  and  their  emigrations  to 
other  sections  of  the  country  with  their  later  history  in  their 
new  homes;  on  the  other  hand  utilizing  its  forces  and  influ- 
ences, both  directly  and  indirectly  for  the  increase  of  publica- 
tions of  permanent  value  to  the  descendants  of  the  settle: s  of 
New  England."  (N.  E.  H.  G.  Register,  April  1908,  Supple- 
ment. )\Ve  would  do  the  same  for  the  early  German  American 
families,  particularly  those  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  minimum  number  of  pages  of  THE  PENN  GER- 
MANIA per  month  will  be  eighty  and  will  be  supplemented 
by  pages  containing  continued  stories  or  articles  so  made  up 
that  they  may  be  detached  and  bound  separately  with  sep- 
arate paging,  etc. 

Subscriptions  to  THE   PENN  GERMANIA  will    be   re- 
ceived at  the  following  rates: — 
$2.00  per  year; 

$4.00  for  a  club  of  three,  one  of  which  may  be  a  renewal. 

Stock  in  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COM- 
PANY is  offered  for  sale  at  par  $20.00  per  share,  "Full-paid 
and  non-assessable"  entitling  the  holder  to  one  semi-annual 
subscription  to  THE  PENN- GERMANIA  for  each  share  of 
full-paid  stock  held  and  the  free  regulated  use  of  the  reference 
library  of  the  Company. 

The  hearty  cooperation  of  individuals  and  associations 
desiring  to  promote  a  general,  fuller  and  juster  view  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  Germans  in  the  making  of  our  Nation 
is  cordially  invited, by  subscribing  and  inducing  friends  to 
subscribe  to  THE  PENN  GERMANIA.  by  becoming 
stockholders,  in  the  company,  by  suggesting  and  supplying 
reading  matter,  by  endowing  specific  lines  of  service. 
THE  PENN  GERMANIA  is  not  a  commercial  or  business 
proposition  to  enrich  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  — 
rather  an  altruistic  attempt  to  benefit  society,  church  and 
state  bv  a  dissemination  and  popularization  of  facts  of  historv. 
THE  PENN  GERMANIA  will  be  made  to  till  the  long-felt 
need  of  a  National,  broadguage,  fearless  and  free  organ  and 
forum  fr»r  the  German  element  of  our  country. 

Respectfully  soliciting  your  hearty  cooperation, 
THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
(signed) 
Secretary,  President, 

Chas.  R.  Roberts,  A.  F.  Berlin. 
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Illustrative  of  German-American  Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are'  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


Kueckgang  des  Diese  Ueberschrift  vvahlt 
Deutschtnms  "T.  S."  in  den  "All- 
in  Amerika  cleutschei:  Slattern"  zu 
einem  schwarzse-herisch- 
en,  irrefiihrenden  Artikel.  Er  eitiert : 
"Amerika  ist  das  Grab  unseres  Volkes," 
und  fahrt  dann  fart :  "em  fur  uns  hartes 
aber  wahres  Wort.  Das  Deutschtum  in 
den  Vereinigten  Staaten  ist  in  sicherem 
Riieckgang  begrifren  und  damit  schwin- 
det  mehr  und  mehr  auch  sein  politischer 
Einftitss,  von  dem  man  merkwiirdiger- 
weise  in  vielen  Kreisen  immer  noch 
glaubt,  dass  er  eines  Tages  in  der  Poli- 
tik  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  zu  unseren 
Gun'sten  irgendwie  ausschlaggebend  sein 
konnen.  Das  ist  nach  der  jetzigen  Lage 
der  Dinge  leider  ganz  und  gar  unwahr- 
scheinlich.  Das  zeigen  dentlich  die  Er- 
gebnisse  der  letzten  Volkszahlung  vom 
31.  Dezember  iqio.  die  jetzt  zur  Ver- 
offentlichung  gelangen." 

Der  Verfasser  scheint  nicht  zu  wissen. 
dass  die  Deutschen  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
New  Jersey  und  in  anderen  Staaten  be: 
den  letzten  Gouverneurswahlen  den  Po- 
litikern  Uebcrraschungen  bereiteten. 
Dies  war  vor  vier  Jahren.  Seit  del 
Griindung  des  Deutschamerikanischen 
Nationalbundes  haben  die  Deutschen  der 


Ver.  Staaten  an  pblitischem  Einfluss  ge- 
wonnen  und  gewinnen  immer  mehr. 

An  der  Tatsache  des  Riickganges  der 
deutschen  Einwanderung  ist  nicht  zu 
riitteln.  Wenn  es  aber  in  dem  Artikel 
heisst :  "Die  Deutschen,  die  aus  Ocster- 
reich,  aus  der  Schweiz  oder  aus  den  bal- 
tischen  Provinzen  Russlands  einwandern, 
konnen  den  Abgang  bei  weitem  nicht  er- 
setzen,  ja  sie  werden — zum  Teil  wenig- 
stens — noch  schneller  ihre  vulkische  Ei- 
genart  aufgeben  als  die  anderen,"  so  ent- 
spricht  diese  Annahme  den  Tatsachen 
durchaus  '  nicht.  Die  Deutsch-Oester- 
reicher,  Deutsch-Ungarn.  Schweizer  und 
Deutsch-Russen  sind  ehenso  deutsch. 
und  oft  deutscher,  wie  die  Re:: 
deutschen,  von  denen  sie  leider  zu  viei 
tiber  die  Achsel  angesehen  werden,  wes- 
halb  sie  sich  ziiriickgesetzt  fuehlen  und 
zuriickhaltend  sind.  Auch  darin  wird 
der  Deutschamerikanische  NaHonal- 
bund  Wandel  schatteu.  Dem  Bunde 
sind  allc  Deutschen  wilkommen.  ganz 
gleich  wo  ihre  Wiege  in  der  alten  liei- 
mat  stand.  Grenzpfahlc  giebt  es  fur 
den  Bund  nicht.  wenn  vom  Deutschtum 
der  Ver.  Staaten  gesprochen  wird.  Auf 
diesetk  Standpunkt  tnussen  sich  deutsch- 
landische  A.rtikelschreiber  stellen. 
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Zur  Verminderung  der  deutschen  Ein- 
wanderttng  1st  dem  Deutschen  Reiche 
von  Herzen  zu  gratulieren.  Es  ist  je- 
doch  irrig,  darin  einen  nahen  Untergang 
des  Dcutschtums  in  den  Ver.  Staaten  zu 
sehen.  Im  Gegenteil.  Hatte  der  Strom 
der  deutschen  Einwanderung  angehalten, 
es  ware  schwerer  gewesen,  den  deutsch- 
amerikanischen  Vereinigungen  klar  zu 
machen,  dass  sie  zu  etwas  ernsterem  als 
zur  Arrangirung  von  frohen  Festen  hier 
sind. 

Professor  Dr.  Julius  Goebel  von  der 
Illinois  Universitat  sagt  in  seiner  Schrift, 
"Gedanken  iiber  die  Zukunft  des 
Deutschtums  in  Amerika"  u.  A. :  "Ich 
teile  den  verzagten  Sinn  der  Schwarz- 
seher  nicht,  die  dem  amerikanischen 
Deutschtum  den  Untergang  prophezeien. 
Sie  hatten  wohl  recht,  wenn  wir  weiter 
wirtschafteten,  wie  wir  es  bis  vor  Kurz- 
em  getan,  und  von  der  Hand  in  den 
Mund  lebten,  d.  h.  uns  ftir  uhseren  Weit- 
erbestand,  unbekummert  urn  die  Zukunft, 
auf  die  Einwanderung  verliessen. 

"Hat  man  schon  bedacht,  dass  die 
deutsche  Bewegung,  die  heute,  was  die 
Schwarzseher,  die  Lauen  und  die  Feigen 
auch  denken  und  sagen  mogen,  doch  dem 
Friihling  gleich  durch  die  Lande  zielu, 
erst  erfachte  und  wuclis,  als  der  Einwan- 
derstrom  zu  versiegen  begann?  Heil- 
sameres  hatte  uns  nicht  geschehen  kon- 
nen,  als  in  dieser  YYeise  auf  die  eigenen 
schlummernden  Knifte  angewiesen  zu 
werden  und  gezwungen,  ein  eigenes 
Leben  unter  uns  und  aus  uns  heraus  zu 
schaffen.  Wir  freuen  uns  iiber  jeden  Zu- 
wachs  von  tuchtigen  Mannern  und  Frau- 
en,  die  uns  Deutschland  zuschickt,  und 
wir  wollen  mit  der  Kultur  des  alten  Va- 
terlandes,  soweit  sie  gesund  und  zu- 
kunftsfahig  ist,  in  allerengster  Fuhlung 
bleiben,  weil  in  ihr  die  Wurzeln  unserer 
Kraft  liegen.  Aber  keinc  verstiirkte  Ein- 
wanderung und  kein  Austauschprofessor 
lost  uns  die  AufgabCj  die  uns  von  der 
Gcschichtc  und  von  unsereiu  Schicksa! 
aufgegeben  sind.  Nur  zrir  selbst  konncn 
und  miissen  uns  sclber  helfen! — 

"Und  wie  regt  es  sich  bereits  fiber's 
ganze  Land  bin  an  frischen  deutschen 
Kraften,  die  selbstlos  und  freudig  sich 
in  den  Dienst  der  grossen  Sache  stellen. 


Zwar  auch  Mietlinge  giebt  es  und 
Selbstsiichtige,  politische  und  andere 
Streber,  die  sich  hervordrangen,  aber  sie 
wird  die  junge  Bewegung  wie  einen 
Gift-  und  Krankheitsstort  answer  fen.  J  a, 
es  geht  ein  idealer  Zug  durch  die 
deutsche  Bewegung,  und  wer  im  Lande 
umherkommt,  der  mag  mit  heller  Freude 
bemerken,  wie  ein  unsichtbares  Band 
gleicher  Begeisterung  die  besten  deutsch- 
amerikanischen  Manner  una  Frauen  urn- 
schlingt  und  die  Flerzcn  zusammen- 
schlagen  Hisst.  Denn  eine  \"oiksbe\veg- 
ung  ist  es  und  muss  es  bleiben,  in  der 
sich  alle  Parteien  und  Konfessionen  und 
alle  Bildungsstande  unter  dem  einen 
Banner  der  deutschen  Sache  finden. — 

"Ein  Volkstum,  das  seit  mehr  als 
zwei  Jahrhunderten,  zusammengehalten 
durch  die  Kulturbande  gemeinsamer 
Sprache,  Sitte  und  Lebensanschauung 
und  dem  Abfall  von  Millionen  zu  einer 
minderwertigen  Kultur  zum  Trotz,  als 
Einheit  im  Yolkskorper  Amerikas  sich 
bewahrt  hat,  kann  nicht  untersrehen.'7 — 


Miltheilungen. 


v? 


Example  of  Some  ten  or  twelve  years 
German  Pluck  ago  a  New  Yorker  was 
casually  strolling  down 
a  street  in  Pladelfing.  Germany,  and 
looking  up  at  a  sign  in  front  oi  a  large 
business  house  he  translated  the  words : 
"Wilhelm  Schrey,  Wine  Merchant." 

And  thereby  hangs  the  strange  story 
of  how  Gutleip  Schrey,  oi  Union  Town- 
ship, found  his  long  lost  brother,  and 
had  the  joy  this  summer  of  clasping  thaf. 
brother's  hand  for  the  hrs:  time  in  62 
years. 

Gutleip  Schrey  called  at  The  Times 
office  last  week  and  told  the  story, 
strange  as  any  fiction  and  based  on  the 
hearty  courage  of  a  7-yearn  '.  I  German 
lad.  who  had  the  nerve  to  forsake  the 
joyful  environs  or  youth  and  seek  his 
fortunes  in  America. 

It  happened  something  in  this  way: 

The  Schrey  family,  like  the  other  Ger- 
man folk  of  their  homestead  community, 
obtained     a     livelihood  by  cultivating  a 
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vineyard  and  making  wine  from  the  gar- 
nered grape  crop. 

All  went  comfortably  well  with  them* 
and  the  father  and  mother  and  four 
daughters  and  four  sons  were  happy  in 
their  quaint  little  cottage. 

But  one  day,  62  years  ago,  the  head 
of  the  family  died,  and  the  income  from 
the  vineyard  and  the  wine  vats  proved 
too  small  to  support  the  widow  and  the 
young  children,  now  that  the  head  of  the 
family  was  gone. 

They  were  confronted  with  the  stern 
reality  that,  if  all  were  to  be  clothed  and 
fed,  the  size  of  the  family  would  have  to 
be  reduced. 

Some  time  previous  one  of  me  bro- 
thers, Joseph,  had  gone  to  America,  and 
his  letters  spoke  of  this  country  as  the 
Land  of  Opportunities. 

So  it  was  decided  by  the  widow  that 
two  of  her  children  must  strike  out  for 
themselves,  and  the  heart-sick  mother, 
rather  than  send  the  youngsters  away  by 
her  own  command,  gathered  straws — 
one  for  each  child — and  holding  the 
straws  in  her  hand,  she  told  each  boy 
and  girl  to  draw  one.  The  children, 
who  obtained  the  shortest  two  shraws 
were  to  be  thereby  designated  as  the  ones 
to  leave  home. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  7-year-old  Gutleip 
and  his  18-year-old  sister  Caroline  to  go. 
and  they  immediately  embarked  for 
America,  alone,  unafraid  and  happy  in 
the  thought  that  they  were  able  to  stem 
the  tide  of  adversity,  so  depressing  to 
their  mother. 

After  landing  in  this  country,  Caro- 
line Schrey  went  to  work  in  New  York, 
and  in  after  years  she  wedded  John 
Earnest*  a  German  baker.  Their  lot  was 
a  happy  one,  and  today  John  Earnest  no 
longer  kneads  the  dough  (or  needs  the 
"dough")  for  he  owns  one  of  the  largest 
bakeries  in  New  York. 

Gutleip  Schrey  continued  his  travels 
into  interior  Pennsylvania,  and  began  his 
American  career  as  a  hireling  on  the 
farm  of  his  brother,  Joseph,  near  Mont- 
gomery. Later  he  came  to  this  com- 
munity and  located  in  Union  Township. 
where  he  has  farmed  well  and  made  a 
fortune. 


Meanwhile,  the  Schrey  family  scat 
tered  and  ere  long  they  lost  track  of  one 
another.  That  they  could  not  communi- 
cate by  letter  was  one  of  their  saddest 
disappointments.  But  nevertheless  all 
was  going  well  with  them  individually. 

One  of  Gutleip  Schrey's  daughters 
married  Charles  Walter,  a  New  York 
glass  bottle  manufacturer,  and  it  was 
that  Charles  Walter,  who  strolled  down 
a  street  in  Hadelfing,  Germany,  and  read 
the  sign  "Wilhclm  Schrey,  Wine  Mer- 
chant/ 

And  that  is  how  it  happened  that  Wil- 
helm  Schrey  came  to  this  country  this 
spring,  and  for  the  first  time  in  62  years 
clasped  in  fond  embrace  his  long  lost 
brother. — Selins grove  Times. 


Gardens  of  Old   "The  Gardens  and  Gar- 
Germantown     deners  of  Germantown," 

was  the  title  of  an  ad- 
dress which  Edwin  C.  Jellett  delivered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society, 
of  Germantown. 

Mr.  Jellett  spoke  of  the  three  periods 
in  the  history  of  Germantown — the  for- 
mative period,  from  1683  until  1740; 
the  period  of  development,  from  1740  un- 
til 1854,  and  the  modern  period,  from 
1854  until  the  present  time. 

A  synopsis  of  his  address  follows: 

In  the  year  1694  came  John  Kelpius 
and  his  associates,  who  retired  to  the 
Wissahickon  woods,  and  there  founded 
a  community  and  planted  the  first  botan- 
ic g'arden  in  America.  One  of  this  com- 
pany was  Dr.  Christopher  Witt,  who 
came  to  Germantown.  and  at  what  is 
now  Germantown  avenue  and  High 
street,  planted  the  second  botanic  car- 
den  in  America.  About  the  same  time 
Christian  Lehmann  planted  upon  Ger- 
mantown avenue,  opposite  Armat  street, 
the  first  nursery  in  Germantown. 

With  an  increase  in  population  more 
and  better  roads  were  required,  and 
with  better  roads  and  an  increase  in 
trade,  came  increased  means — the  im- 
provement oi  places  and  the  building  of 
better  homes.     Beginning  with  the  nur- 
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sery  of  Bernard  McMahon,  on  German- 
town  avenue,  three  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia, followed  in  succession  the  nur- 
series of  Daniel  Maupay  and  Samuel 
Maupay,  at  "Rising'  Sun." 

The  first  regular  nursery  in  German- 
town  was  that  of  Martin  Baumann,  in 
1836,  established  upon  Manheim  street, 
near  the  present  Pulaski  avenue.  Martin 
Baumann.  with  the  two  other  nurseries 
named,  supplied  the  stock  for  the  greater 
part  of  upper  Philadelphia. 

During  this  time  the  finest  of  the  Ger- 
mantown  mansions  were  built,  and  the 
gardens  planted.  Among  them  were 
Conynyham's.  Grumblethorpe,  Pastori- 
us,  Keysers.  Johnson's,  Pomona,  Cliven- 
den,  Upsala,  and  many  others. 

On  Germantown  avenue,  near  Man- 
heim street,  lived  Adam  Kuhn,  the  first 
teacher  of  botany  in  America. 

During  the  modern  period,  from  1851 
until  191 2,  the  town  began  rapidly  to  de- 
velop. The  nurseries  of  William  Saun- 
ders, of  William  Grassie,  of  Peter  Keif- 
fer,  of  Miller  and  Hayes,  and  of  Andor- 
ra were  started,  and  Germantown  came 
to  be  a  garden  of  bloom. 

During  this  period  were  developed  to 
their  best  the  gardens  of  Loudoun,  To- 
land,  Wagner,  Henry,  Samuel  Forrest, 
Betton,  Price,  Howell,  Charles  J.  Wis- 
ter,  Elliston  P.  Morris,  John  Wis- 
ter,  Wyck,  Jeremiah  Brown.  Moses 
Brown,  Johnson,  Keyser,  Pomona, 
Chew's,  Miss  Sallie  W.  Johnson  and 
many  others. 

But  most  important  during  this  period 
was  the  development  of  Fairmount  Park, 
the  Wissahickon  section  of  which  passes 
through  Germantown's  western  territory. 
The/ founder  of  Fairmount  Park  was 
Charles  Shearer  Keyser,  living  on  Ger- 
mantown avenue  above  Tulpehocken 
street,  who  first  suggested  it  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject.  The 
organizer  of  the  movement  to  secure 
Fairmount  Park  was  John  Jay  Smith,  of 
Shoemaker's  lane,  and  the  first  meeting 
to  consider  its  acquisition  was  held  at 
Ivy  Lodge.  The  first  subscriber  to  the 
fund  to  secure  Fairmount  Park  was  Al- 


fred Cope,  who  gave  to  Germantown  the 
Friends'  Library's  original  building. 

John  Jay  Smith  was  a  flower  lover — 
he  planted  a  fine  garden — and  he  found- 
ed the  Germantown  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Surely  the  plant  growers  and  the 
garden  lovers  did  much  to  elevate  and 
beautify  the  place  wherein  we  live,  and 
in  our  haste  to  "improve,"  let  us  not  for- 
get the  debts  we  owe  them. — Indepcnd- 
cut-Gazette. 


^ 


German  The  following  communica- 
Slowness  tions  which  appeared  in  Phil- 
delphia,  Pa.,  papers  give  an- 
swer to  the  charge  that  Germans  are 
slow.  It  behooves  German-Americans  to 
emulate  their  brothers  in  the  Fatherland. 

'The  Forum"  of  February  22  gave 
us  an  interesting  letter  on  the  canals  of 
Germany  by  "Progressive  Architect." 
This  shows  in  plain1  figures,  that  Ger- 
many is  not  slow.  That  it  is  not  the 
country  as  pictured  by  most  Americans. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  Germany 
is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  countries 
in  the  world  today.  This  the  stud,  ts 
and  investigators  will  tell  you.  I  am  of 
German  descent.  Both  my  father  and 
mother  were  born  in  the  fatherland  and  I 
pitied  them  for  this.  But  now  after  I 
have  seen  the  old  country  I  am  mighty 
proud  of  it  to  be  a  German-American. 

I  admit  there  is  more  money  in  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  other  hand 
money  goes  much  further  in  Germany 
than  it  does  here.  Traveling  is  very 
cheap.  There  are  four  classes  of  cars 
and  three  kinds  of  speed  on  the  German 
state  railroads.  The  average  charge  for 
an  ordinary  train  is  about  one  cent  a 
mile.  The  Germans  certainly  do  travel, 
for  nine  hundred  million  passengers  were 
carried  last  year,  against  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  million  in  the  United  States. 

Hotels  and  meals  I  found  good  and 
cheap,  fifty  cents  gives  you  an  excellent 
bed  in  a  moderate  hotel.  Talk  about 
German  cooking,  go  over  and  try  for 
yourself.  I  always  have  taken  the  Ger- 
mans  for  a   stingy   people,  too  close  to 
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spend  a  penny  for  amusement,  but  it's 
just  the  other  way.  Nowhere  in  this 
world  is  life  enjoyed  so  much  as  in  the 
fatherland.  Everything-  is  for  pleasure 
and  comfort.  The  military  service  is  an 
excellent  training-  for  a  young  man  and 
this  is  what  brought  up  Germany.  They 
•have  the  best  schooling  system  of  mod- 
ern times.  I  have  talked  with  a  good 
many  socialists  in  Germany.  They  are 
not  a  menace  to  the  country,  as  some 
American  editors  make  us  believe.  They 
are  a  blessing  to  their  fatherland  and  a 
fine,  intelligent  class  of  men.  When  it 
comes  to  social  improvement  reforms, 
Germany  leads.  In  manufacturing,  the 
improvements  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  particularly  in  the  way  of  insur- 
ance, is  striking. — Press. 

In  one  of  the  Berlin  papers  recently 
appeared  an  advertisement  of  the  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  the  location  of 
industrial  plants  afforded  by  the  new 
harbor  works  at  Gelsenkirchen,  for 
which  one  million  dollars  has  been  ap- 
propriated. Gelsenkirchen  lies  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  province  of  Westphalia,  not 
on  any  river,  for  the  Rhine  is  moles  away. 
They  built  a  canal  to  connect  with  the 
Rhine.  When  the  "Dutchman"  invests 
four  marks  in  improvements,  he  figures 
that  at  least  five  are  coming  back. 
Neuss  not  long  ago,  a  town  of  4500  peo- 
ple, borrowed  nearly  two  million  dollars, 
made  the  little  stream  Erp  a  deep  water 
canal  to  the  Rhine  and  constructed  a 
commodious  harbor.  New  trade  flour- 
ishes, the  improvements  are  paying  for 
themselves,  upwards  of  forty  new  fac- 
tories have  been  secured  and  the  little 
agricultural  town  is  now  a  city  of  50.000 
people.  At  Duesseldorf,  on  the  Rhine, 
early  expenditures  aggregating  up  to 
five  million  dollars  are  being  increased 
by  man}**  millions  more.  When-  its  pres- 
ent progressive  policy  was-  inaugurated 
Duesseldorf  had  a  population  of  less  than 
that  of  Wilmington  and  few  of  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  Wilmington  with 
respect  to  manufacturing  and  commerce. 
Now  Dusseldorf  has  six  times  as  many 
people  and  ten  times  as  many  factories. 
Manheim  has   spent   about  nine  million 


dollars  on  harbor  improvements,  with 
private  investments  along  its  water  front 
that  run  into  enormous  figures.  Man- 
heim now  is  one  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  cities  in  the 
world. — Press. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  excel- 
lent editorials  in  the  Public  Ledger, 
"England  and  Germany/'  and  the  ones 
on  the  late  elections  in  Germany.  They 
are  fine,  broad  and  impartial.  How  very 
little  does  the  American  know  of  the 
true  Europe  and  how  easily  misunder- 
standings and  frictions  arise  from  such 
ignorance.  The  difference  between  the 
true  picture  and  the  caricature  by  the 
popular  fancy  seems  in  no  case  more  as- 
tonishing than  in  that  of  Germany.  The 
millions  of  German-Americans  and  the 
numberless  family  ties  between  America 
and  the  Fatherland  have  not  corrected 
the  disturbed  views.  Much  of  this  pre- 
judice has  come  over  from  European 
sources ;  the  Continental  cablegrams  have 
usually  gone  through  London  and  there 
have  been  retouched  by  the  professional 
spirit  of  anti-Germanism.  Is  it  a  wonder 
one  contributor  of  a  Philadelphia  paper 
says  we  know  more  about  interior  Asia 
than  about  the  German  dukedoms  and 
principalities? 

The  Germans  have  too  often  been 
drawn  as  boisterous  ruffians  who  were 
seeking  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Some  still  imagine  Germany  as  a  kind 
of  Siberia,  a  half-civilized  country  with 
no  popular  government,  no  freedom,  no 
human  dignity ;  others  have  heard  that 
the  Germans  are  dreamers,  unless  for  the 
practical  task  of  life :  still  others  asso- 
ciate the  picture  of  a  German  with  a 
foaming  beer  mug  and  the  long  pipe, 
eating  nothing  but  sauerkraut,  saus- 
age and  limburger ;  others  with 
military  drill  and  maltreatment  of 
the  poor  soldier.  Not  every  one 
of  such  mischievous  misconcep- 
tions can  be  uprooted  by  a  tlviiuj  auto- 
mobile trip  through  the  Rhino  V 
from  Cologne  to  Heidelberg,  or  a  tew 
weeks  in  a  German  caoital  at  a  half- 
American  hotel.  Put  I  believe  there  IS  I 
change  going  on    in    this  direction,  for 
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many  Americans  are  going-  over  to  Ger- 
many now  as  investigators,  and  these 
men  are  doing  their  best,  to  give  to  the 
people  of  our  country  a  true  picture  of 
the  modern  Germany  and  her  people. — 
Public  Ledger. 

Commercially,  Germany  has  surpass- 
ed the  rest  of  the  world.  She  also  leads 
in  industrial  and  agricultural  science;  in 
the  elimination  of  industrial  waste,  as 
well  as  waste  of  human  life ;  in  the  in- 
tellectual elevation  of  the  masses,  and  in 
the  removal  of  the  causes  of  friction  in 
social  intercourse  and  industrial  activi- 
ties. Does  not  this  mean  that  Germany 
is  more  civilized  than  any  other  nation? 
Are  there  any  better  tests  of  civilization 
than  these  admitted  achievements  of 
Germany  ?  It  is  strange  to  find  so  many 
Americans  among  the  better  educated 
that  know  nothing  about  Germany.  They 
believe  it  to  be  a  country  of  peasants, 
half  savages ;  years  behind  the  times. 
They  ridicule  everything  German.  They 
picture  a  German  always  with  a  foam- 
ing beer  mug,  his  long  pipe,  living  on 
sauerkraut  and  sausage.  They  look  down 
on  him  as  an  inferior  man.  Yes,  this  is 
true;  I  meet  these  Americans  quite  often. 
Some  don't  want  to  know  anything 
about  the  marvelous  development  of  the 
land  of  the  "Dutchman." 

Just  a  few  days  ago  an  intelligent  man 
told  me  that  Germany  exports  nothing 
but  cheap  toys  and  iron  cutlery.  Her 
foreign  trade  is  increasing  much  faster 
than  any  other  country.  In  40  years 
Germany  has  grown  from  a  poor  nation 
to  the  third  or  second  richest  in  the  world. 
From  1892  to  1905  taxable  incomes  to 
Great  Britain  increased  15  per  cent.;  in 
Germany,  50  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  British  savings  bank  deposits  in- 
creased $85,000,000;  Germany  $860,000,- 
000.  In  the  70's  up  to  300,000  immi- 
grants were  leaving  the  country  every 
year*  now  about  25,000.  More  than 
1,000,000  people  have  settled  in  Germany 
the  last  five  years,  coming  chiefly  from 
Austria  Hungary,  Russia  and  Italy. 
Germany  is  ready  for  business  that 
comes  jto  her.  A  few  years  ago  <^n 
English    company    placed    an   order    for 


$1,000,000  worth  of  motor  'buses  in  Ger- 
many because  no  English  company  was 
ready  for  so  large  an  order.  Twelve 
years  ago  France  produced  more  locomo- 
tives than  Germany;  today  a  single  Ger- 
man firm  produces  more  locomotives 
than  the  whole  of  France,  and  so  in  most 
any  branch  of  industry.  Yes,  German)' 
manufactures  nothing  but  cheap  toys  and 
iron  cutlery,  but  the  export  of  toys  is 
only  a  small  item  of  Germany's  exports. 
- — Public  Ledger. 


In  the  Ger-  "Our  arrangement  of  mak- 
man  Schools  ing  a  preparation  period 
precede,  if  possible,  every 
recitation  would  not  appear  to  a  German 
educator  the  ideal  one  from  a  pedagogi- 
cal point  of  view.  A  lesson  learned  for 
only  an  hour  cannot  stick  in  a  boy's 
mind  as  long  as  one  learned  the  night  be- 
fore and  then  given  a  cursory  review 
just  before  the  recitation.  We  forget, 
besides,  that  the  preparation  plus  the 
recitation  period  constitute  too  long  a 
time  for  a  youthful  mind  to  devote  to 
one  subject  and  wonder  that  a  boy  comes 
to  class  with  flagging  interest,  irrespon- 
sive at  the  beginning  and  absolutely  list- 
less at  the  end  of  the  hour.  And,  finally, 
supposing  a  boy  does  not  need  the  whole 
period  for  his  preparation,  does  he  review 
his  lesson  or  study  some  other  subject? 
Very  rarely,  I  should  think ;  generally 
he  will  consider  the  time  thus  gained  as 
his  own  and  fritter  it  away  in  idleness. 
And  so  the  preparation  period,  besides 
being  unpedagogical.  will  also  prove 
very  uneconomical  of  the  boy's  time  and 
detrimental  to  his  habits  of  industry. 

"The  schedules  of  German  schools  are 
arranged  with  a  view  to  chancTing-  more 
rapidlv  from  one  subject  to  another,  thus 
providing  for  that  variety  which  die 
youthful  mind  craves,  and  also  on  the 
principle  that  the  harder  subjects,  such 
as  mathematics  and  grammar,  which  re- 
quire more  concentrated  attention,  arc 
put  at  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  when 
the  mind  is  fresh,  to  be  followed  by  his- 
tory,  the   reading   of   Latin.    French,   or 
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English  authors,  and,  finally,  at  the  end 
erf. the  sc'/pDlday  by  the  wholly  technical 
suhjerj&jlkich  as  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymrlgijp'cs. 

"Thtf  aim  of  the  German  teacher  is 
also  to  teach  as  much  as  possible  in  class, 
especially  in  the  lower  forms,  and  to  re- 
duce as  much  as  possible  all  outside 
work.  He  is  assisted  in  this  by  a  class- 
room well  equipped  with  desks  in  which 
the  boys  can  keep  all  their  schoolbo  ks 
together  with  writing  material,  so  that 
they  can  be  set  to  do  written  work  at 
any  time  under  proper  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  not  as  many  black- 
boards as  In  an  American  class-room : 
but  the  German  teacher  prefers  to  appeal 
to  the  car  rather  than  to  the  eye,  to  the 
head  rather  than  to  the  fingers. 

"In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain 
from  speaking  of  the  German  readers.  I 
wish  some  one  would  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  German  reader.  I  have 
only  time  to  mention  a  few  points.  The 
most  famous  reader,  the  one  that  led  the 
way,  was  Philip  Whackernagel's,  which 
forty  years  ago  was  used  in  practically 
ail  German  schools.  It  was  in  three 
parts,  for  the  lower,  middle  and  higher 
classes  respectively.  Now  they  have 
been  so  enlarged  (but  always  on  his 
lines)  that  they  are  published  in  six 
parts,  one  for  Sexta,  Quinta,  and  so 
through  all  the  six  classes  of  the  higher 
schools.  They  are  generally  edited  by 
one  head  editor  in  collaboration  with  a 
number  of  experienced  schoolmen.  They 
contain,  besides  poetry  and  literature, 
extracts  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  his- 
torical, biographical,  mythological,  leg- 
endary, from  works  of  botany,  zoology, 
astronomy  and  all  other  sciences,  ex- 
tracts that  are  apt  to  illuminate  subjects 
treated  in  school  and  extracts  that  intro- 
duce subjects  that  cannot  find  a  place 
anywhere  else  in  the7 school  curriculum. 
The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
conversant  with  all  subjects  treated  to 
explain  them,  to  enlarge  on  them,  and  to 
connect  them  with  any  other  branch  of 
study  to  which  they  are  related.  These 
readers,  you  see.  are  meant  to  give  unity 
to  a  boy's  mental  acquisitions,  and  also 


to  make  him  feel  that  as  all  knowledge 
comes  to  him  through  his  mother  tongue, 
so  its  knowledge,  use,  and  mastery  are 
the  aim  of  all  the  other  studies  that  he 
pursues.  'The  Vernacular'  is  the  center 
of  all  instruction. — Edward  Spaulh- 
roofd  quoted  in  Pa.  School  Journal. 


The  Dialect  Hot  The        Allentown,       Pa. 
Expanding  "Morning  Call"  said  edi- 

torially recently : 

"Pennsylvania  German  as  a  language 
is  gradually  losing  its  position,  its  force 
and  its  power.  Xo  matter  how  much  we 
like  it,  no  matter  how  much  we  fight 
against  losing  this,  our  second  medium 
of  expression  and  a  most  excellent  one 
for  many  conditions,  the  fact  must  be 
realized  that  the  language  is  not  expand- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  people.  Peo- 
ple who  cling  to  its  exclusively  will  find 
themselves  hemmed  in  and  handicapped 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Their  sphere  of 
usefulness  will  be  limited.  Their  expan- 
sion of  soul  and  mind  will  be  checked 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  good 
economic  proposition  in  these  days  for  a 
person  to  know  but  the  one  language, 
Pennsylvania  German. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  have 
both  English  and  Pennsylvania  German. 
This  is  a  combination  that  is  unmatched 
almost  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  best 
things  of  this  life.  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans who,  while  able  to  speak  their  old 
mother  tongue,  can  also  speak  good 
English  have  the  best  reason  for  con- 
tempt for  those  people  who  make  fun  of 
Pennsylvania  German  and  yet  themselves 
have  only  one  language.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania German  who  in  these  days  of  pi 
ress  and  of  advance  through  the  world 
of  English  makes  no  effort  to  learn  Eng- 
lish and  speak  it  as  fluently  as  he  can.  is 
missing  some  of  his  very  best  opportu- 
nities. 

In  a  good  many  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts, in  some  city  churches  as  well, 
German  is  still  used  in  the  services. 
Clergymen  who  fill  these  pulpits  have 
learned  that  as     the  vears     go     on     the 
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quality  of  their  German  becomes  poorer 
because  the  understanding-  by  their  peo- 
ple of  that  language  is  diminishing.  They 
have  dropped  into  that  admixture  of 
Pennsylvania  German  with  English 
which  shows  the  struggle  of  a  language 
to  accommodate  itself  to  new  conditions 
of  life  and  different  modes  of  thinking. 
The  minister  who  descends  to  this  lan- 
guage in  the  pulpit  almost  alone  can  be 
understood.  Said  a  prominent  local 
clergyman  recently :  "A  lot  of  our  people 
who  are  clinging  to  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man exclusively  are  getting  to  be  a  peo- 
ple with  almost  no  lauguage  at  all." 

Pennsylvania  German  is  not  growing. 
It  is  not  the  language  for  our  people  of 
today  either  in  the  city  or  the  country. 
It  is  good  to  know  it.  Let  us  never 
want  to  forget  it  for  all  the  excellent 
qualities  it  has,  but  let  us  also  perfect  side 
by  side  with  it  an  English  intelligence. 
This  can  be  done  by  reading  more,  such 
as  the  newspapers,  good  books,  and  by 
practicing  conversational  English  more 
and  more. 


Catechetical  Formerly  the  catechism 
Instruction  was  taught  in  the  parochial 
or  congregational  schools 
until  the  public  schools  terminated  all  of 
these  schools.  The  pastor  at  regular 
times  visited  the  schools  and  heard  the 
children  recite  the  catechism.  Some  few 
such  schools  are  still  in  existence,  espe- 
cially in  the  German  Lutheran  Church 

In  the  Fatherland  it  has  for  many 
years  been  customary  for  the  pastor  10 
instruct  the  youth  every  Sunday  in  the 
catechism.  For  this  purpose  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  was  divided  into  fifty- 
two  parts,  one  part  for  each  Sunday  of 
the  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer 
spent  a  Sunday  in  the  city  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  and  attended  the  service  in  the 
famous  Holy  Grost  Church.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  many  children  and 
young  people  present.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  the  children  gathered  in  the 
front  part  of  the  church  and  there  re- 


ceived catechetical  instruction  from  the 
pastor.  Thus  the  good  old  custom  was 
brought  visibly  before  us. 

Of  course  this  system  cannot  be  used 
in  our  country  on  account  of  the  Sunday 
school.  But  with  all  our  boasting  of  the 
Sunday  school  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  children  are  receiving  as  much  and 
as  thorough  instruction  in  the  Bible  as 
they  do  under  the  old  svstem.  Parents 
should  learn  to  realize  the  importance  of 
sending  all  their  children  regularly  to 
catechisation. — Reformed  Church  Rec- 
ord. 


** 


Br.  Abraham  There  is  no    more  import- 
Jacobi  ant    organization     in     the 

United  States  than  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  when 
a  man  is  chosen  its  president  a  most  sig- 
nal honor  has  been  given  to  him.  1 
honor  has  come  to  a  man  beyond  eu'.. 
years  of  age  who  came  to  our  country  in 
the  year  1853  from  Germany.  He  did 
not  have  a  single  friend  in  the  new  v.  >::'  '. 
to  which  he  had  come,  and  his  purse  v  as 
very  slender  indeed.  Any  future  that 
lay  before  him  must  be  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, and  it  was  this  young  man  from 
Germany  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  v  I 
that  distinguished  body  met  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

He  was  born  in  Hartum,  Westphalia, 
May  6,  1830.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
hard  study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  hard  study,  for  he  was  but 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  received 
the  degree  oi  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
one  must  have  done  good  work  to  have 
received  this  degree  at  that  age.  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  where  great  thorough 
ness  is  required.  The  young  doctor  v  as 
about  to  look  for  a  position  as  amq  sur- 
geon when  he  became  greatly  inl 
in  some  of  the  revolutionary  m 
in  the  Germany  of  that  day.  His  ideas 
of  liberty  and  equal::;/  were  not  in  har- 
mony  with  those  of  the  G  govern- 

ment, and  the  outspoken  young  doct 
one  day  found    himself  in    prison  as     a 
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bothersome  revolutionist,  whom  the  Ger- 
man government  thought  would  be  safer 
in  prison  than  out  of  it.  He  spent  two 
full  years  in  solitary  confinement.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  have  books,  papers, 
magazines,  writing"  materials  ;  nor  was  he 
even  allowed  to  receive  letters.  In  the 
later  years  the  German  government  of- 
fered him  a  position  of  high  honor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  His  return  to  Ger- 
many wxmld  have  been  a  real  triumph, 
but  he  declined  the  offer  and  let  it  be 
known  that  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
United  States,  declaring  that  here  he  had 
developed  such  medical  skill  as  he  pos- 
sesses and  that  he  preferred  to  remain 
here  and  give  his  adopted  country  the 
benefit  of  that  skill.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  skilled  physicians,  and  made  a 
specialty  of  the  diseases  of  children,  and 
his  work  has  made  him  a  public  benefac- 
tor. 

Dr.  Jacobi  has  for  many  years  been 
connected  with  the  leading  hospitals  of 
New  York  City,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
many  societies  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for  children.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  number  of  scientific  societies  and 
has  had  all  sorts  of  degrees  conferred 
upon  him.  Although  eighty-two  years  old, 
Dr.  Jacobi  is  still  an  extremely  active 
man.  The  rise  of  Dr.  Jacobi  from  the 
position  of  a  poor  and  friendless  young 
German  on  our  shores  to  that  of  one  of 
the  most  noted  physicians  in  our  country 
affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  awaiting  the  poor  boy,  or 
young  man,  when  he  has  in  him  the 
moral  and  mental  qualities  and  the  in- 
clination toward  industry-  that  one  must 
have  if  one  would  succeed  in  any  posi- 
tion in  life. — The  Boys'  World. 


Commercialism  The  following  editori- 
vs.  High  Schools  al  which  appeared  in 
Town  and  Country. 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  can  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  many  other  Pennsylvania 
German  towns. 

Only  eight   pupils   in  our   local   High 
School!    Little  wonder  that  the  principal 


and  directors  are  discouraged.  This 
fact  is  anything  but  a  credit  to  our  town. 
We  must  hang  our  heads  in  shame  when 
we  compare  our  school  with  those  of  our 
neighboring  boroughs,  East  Greenville 
and  Red  Hill.  Are  we  poorer  than  they? 
Must  our  children  be  taken  out  of  school 
and  put  to  work  because  we  cannot  make 
ends  meet  ?  We  think  not.  The  parents 
of  children  in  our  sister  boroughs  appre- 
ciate education  more  than  we,  and  seem 
to  love  their  children  more — that  is  the 
naked  truth.  We  have  watched  the 
steady  falling  off  in  attendance  in  our 
High  School  for  several  years  with 
shame.  We  have  seen  boys  and  girls  as 
bright  and  promising  as  you  may  find 
anywhere,  leaving  school  on  the  day 
they  had  the  legal  right  and  enter  our  fac- 
tories. The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
The  fault  lies  not  with  the  boys  and  girls 
altogether.  The  parents  are  to  blame. 
They  encourage  hatred  for  school  quite 
openly.  They  instill  the  commercial 
spirit  at  an  early  period.  The  promise  of 
a  false  freedom  works  wonders  with  the 
boy  or  girl  of  fourteen.  A  dollar  a  week 
spei  ling  money  does  the  trick.  The  loss 
of  a  son  and  daughter,  as  such,  is  too 
frequently  the  result.  We  appeal  to  ail 
parents  who  have  the  real  welfare  of 
their  children  at  heart  to  keep  them  at 
school  as  long  as  possible.  We  insure 
such  that  they  will  not  miss  the  few  mis- 
erable dollars  which  the  young  folks  may 
earn,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  added  education  in  their 
heads  and  hearts  wfill  prove  a  boon  in 
the  lives  of  parents  in  old  age.  This  is 
not  sentiment.  It  is  downright  truth, 
spoken  from  experience.  Think  it  over, 
ye  parents,  who  have  boys  and  girls  in 
grammar  school  now.  Encourage  them 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  change  in 
them  is  yours. 


A  German-Ameri-  Schoharie  County,  X. 
can  Anniversary  V.,  celebrated  on  Au- 
gust 1 1- 17.  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  ox  Mtddle- 
bursf.  its  oldest     settlement.     The  town 
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was  founded  in  17 12  by  a  band  of  Ger- 
man Lutherans  from  the  Palatinate  who 
were  a  part  of  the  original  company  of 
"Palatines"  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
England  from  the  religious  persecution 
following  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
who  were  about  1710  brought  to  Ameri- 
ca under  the  auspices  of  Governor 
Hunter.  Dissatisfaction  with  their  treat- 
ment at  East  Camp  and  West  Camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  where  they  had 
been  located  by  Governor  Hunter  and 
Robert  Livingston  impelled  a  number  of 
the  more  ambitious  to  push  on  to  the 
Schoharie  valley,  which  had  originally 
been  promised  them  by  some  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  seen  them  in  their  desti- 
tution in  England.  Conrad  Weiser.  the 
elder,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  party,  which  was  later  instru- 
mental in  settling  the  upper  Susquehan- 
na region  of  Pennsylvania. 

Schoharie  County  has  always  main- 
tained to  a  large  degree  its  German  ele- 
ment, its  German  thrift  and  agricultural 
skill  and  its  German  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  It  is  today  a  strong- 
hold of  Democracy  srrounded  by  coun- 
hold  of  Democracy  surrounded  by  coun- 
ties which  are  normally  Republican.  It 
history.  The  Cherry  Valley  massacre 
which  was  followed  by  the  Battle  of 
Oriskany  in  which  the  Germans  (not  the 
Dutch  as  sometimes  asserted)  under 
Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Tories  and  Indians  un- 
der Butler  and  Brant  played  a  large  part 
in  keeping  New  York  safe  for  the  Amer- 
ican cause  in  the  Revolution.  Co.  I,  76th 
N.  Y.  Volunteers,  which  was  recruited  a: 
Middleburg  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
company  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. William  C.  Bouck,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  original  Palatine  set- 
tlers, was  governor  oi  New  York  from 
January  1,  1842,  to  January  1,  1844. 
'The  anniversary  exercises  included  re- 
ligious services  in  the  various  churches, 
educational  day,  firemen's  and  military 
parades,  historical  exercises  and  exhibi- 
tion of  historical  relics,  family  reunions, 
athletic  sports,  ami  receptions  and  other 
social  functions.  F.  K.  \Y. 


Wisconsin  Germans    At    the    recent    pri- 
and  Politics  maries  the  Germans, 

the  preponderant 
ethnic  element  of  Wisconsin,  failed  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  time  to  secure  a 
place  on  the  Republican  State  ticket  al- 
though it  had  two  candidates  of  marked 
ability  and  meritorious  partv  service  in 
the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
crats, although  defeating  Schmitz  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination,  chose 
three  German  Americans,  Bolens  for 
lieutenant  governor,  Schmidt  for  state 
treasurer  and  Kading  for  attorney  gen- 
eral. While  the  Germans  are  not  noted 
as  office  seekers,  they  may  vet  sit  up  and 
take  notice. — /.  H.  A.  L. 


True  Courtesy  The  German  has  not  only 
in  Germany  been  taught  the  other  cour- 
tesies, but  he  has  been  born 
with  a  kindness  of  heart  and  instinctive 
consideration  for  others  which  makes  his 
formalities  of  real  value.  The  man  who 
appears  to  have  a  fund  of  ''small  change 
and  valueless  attentions  is  the  same  man 
who  will  go  miles  out  of  his  way  to  do 
you  a  favor  tomorrow." 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  traveling 
in  the  same  train  with  a  young  lieuten- 
ant, whose  smooth  and  graceful  man- 
ners had  more  than  once  aroused  sus- 
picion in  my  English  soul. 

He  was  got  up  in  his  newest  and  finest 
uniform ;   he  had  on   si^otless   white  kid 
gloves,  an  eveglass  thrust  in  his  eye  : 
looked,   in   fact,   the  veriest   dandy.   v 
would  not  soil  himself  to  save  a  life. 

The  train  was  very  full,  and  presently 
an  old  peasant  fellow  came  in  with  his 
basket  of  vegetables,  and  looked  about 
helplessly,  treading  on  everybody's  t^es 
in  the  meantime.  I  looked  on  my  mili- 
tary neighbor  and  waited  for  the  storm. 
The  dandy  arose,  saluted  gravelv.  otter- 
ed the  weary  old  peasant  his  seat,  and 
went  and  stood  outside. 

If  there  is  anything   in  thought   tele- 
graphy, that  voting     officer     must  have 
heard  me  apologizing  to  him  all  the  rest 
of  our  journey  together. — "My  Gt 
Year" 


OUR  HISTORIC  HERITAGE 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


The   Forest  Preacher  on  the  Schoharie 


A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 

Americans  of  the  Eighteenth^  Century 

By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Continued  from  August  Issue) 


CHAPTER  XVII.       . 

Today  the  whole  settlement  was  great- 
ly excited.  Taken  by  surprise,  Ewald 
Kayser  among-  others  was  carried  off  by 
the  Indians  as  their  prisoner.  They 
usually  took  the  captives  to  their  camp 
where  a  pretense  of  a  trial  was  held,  and 
were  condemned  to  death  at  the  stake. 
Mr.  Kayser  had  a  unique  experience. 
When  they  brought  him  to  the  Indian 
camp  an  old  fat  squaw  sprang  with  a 
wild  yell  toward  him  and  cried,  "My 
husband  did  not  return.  The  paleface 
slew  him.  This  man  must  now  'be  my 
husband." 

Thereupon  the  slovenly  Indian  woman 
fell  upon  him  and  pulled  his  hair  out. 
They  only  left  the  scalp  lock,  as  the  low 
of  the  redskins  required,  and  he  must 
marry  the  woman  or  die.  At  the  close  ot 
the  war  the  watchfulness  of  the  Indians 
ceased,  and  he  watched  for  a  favorable 


opportunity   and   fled.     "Where  are  the 
other   captives,"   he   was   asked. 

"A  pestilence  broke  out  among  the 
savages  and  carried  off  most  of  the 
whites,''  was  his  answer.  Thank  God, 
they  must  have  welcomed  death  as  a 
happy  release  from  their  sufferings. 

Recently  I  had  my  sixtieth  birthday. 
I  never  celebrated  my  birthday,  because 
I  could  not  comprehend  why  any  one 
should  rejoice  as  long  as  I  was  still  liv- 
ing. I  have  accomplished  so  little.  1 
was  greatly  surprised  on  my  sixtieth 
birthday.  Herkimer,  since  the  last  cam- 
paign he  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general — came,  and  from  Pennsylva- 
nia Conrad  Weiser  and  with  him' half 
the  congregation.  Herkimer  presented 
me  with  a  coal  black  saddle  horse  and 
'Weiser  handed  me  a  fur  robe,  the  m 
beautiful  that  the  thirteen  colonies  pos- 
sessed. Others  brought  other  gifts 
The  panniers  in  our  kitchen  which  held 
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the  edibles  are  spacious.  The  aged  L  r- 
schel  was  quite  beside  herself  and  darted 
hither  and  thither  about,  the  house.  It 
was  amusing  to  watch  her.  Little  May 
clapped  her  hands  for  joy  and  ran  from 
one  to  another.     She  is  a  little  charmer. 

Mr.  Herkimer  and  Air.  Weiser  deliv- 
ered addresses  in  which  they  praised  me 
and  my  work  among  the  settlers.  They 
were  too  effusive  in  their  praise.  It  was 
indeed  torture  for  me  to  listen  to  all  of 
it.  I  was  expected  to  reply.  _  But  tears 
dimmed  my  eyes,  and  my  voice  had  an 
unnatural  sound.  I  could  not  say  more 
than,  "With  joy  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self." 

It  was  a  stupid  speech  but  I  could  not 
pretend  and  the  people  knew  their  old 
pastor  sufficiently  well.  After  the  church 
is  once  completed,  then,  the  men  said,  a 
suitable  parsonage  must  be  built.  It  was 
indeed  a  shame,  that  nearly  all  the 
church  members  lived  in  properly  fur- 
nished houses  but  their  pastor  still  lived 
in  that  miserable  log  house.  A  stone 
house 'must  be  erected  near  the  church. 
I  dared  not  oppose  it,  but  in  my  heart 
was  the  wish:  "You  may  never  live  to 
see  this,  you  and  the  log  cabin  belong 
to  each  other." 

My  mute  Adam  is  a  singular  boy.  As 
a  rule  he  is  obedient  and  obliging.  As 
soon  as  Indians  are  mentioned  he  is  a 
changed  boy.  When  he  was  on  his  way 
home  from  school,  he  met  Black  Eagle. 
a  civilized  Indian.  When  he  saw  the 
man  he  picked  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it 
at  him.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth  and 
his  eyes  flashed.  In  the  evening  the  boy 
was  carried  into  the  house  in  an  exhaust- 
ed condition,  and  the  following  day  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed.  Otherwise  he 
is  a  gifted  young  man,  but  he  suffers 
from  a  mania.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 
Recently  the  sawyers  at  the  mill  were 
talking  during  the  noon  hour  of  the  In- 
dian massacre,  and  Adam  listened.  Im- 
mediately he  seized  a  weapon,  rushed 
out,  ran  around  a  tree  in  a  rage  and  tried 
to  shoot  into  the  bark.  Without  a  doubt 
hatred  toward  the  savages  bereft  the  un- 
forunate  one  of  his  reason.  I'  never 
mention  Indians  in   his  presence   and   I 


always  found  him  obedient  and  well  be- 
haved. 

*         *         *         *         *         * 

The  wife  of  Sir  William  Johns  . 
Katharine  Weisenberg,  had  died.  She- 
had  not  been  well  since  my  last  visit  I 
his  house.  Sir  Johnson  wanted  to  send 
for  me  but  she  was  opposed  to  it.  An 
Episcopal  clergyman  read  the  prayer  of 
his  church  at  her  burial  and  her  bod> 
was  placed  in  the  family  vault  which 
was  built  close  to  their  house.  She  did 
not  wish  to  see  me  again.  It  is  well 
that  I  know  it.  The  words  of  praise  of 
Mr.  Weiser  and  Mr.  lierkimer  at  my 
recent  birthday  must  have  gone  to  my 
head.  A  little  check  from  time  to  time 
will  do  the  forest  preacher  no  harm. 

Besides  Sir  William  Johnson  soon 
•consoled  himself  by  taking  to  wife  Mol- 
lie  Brandt,  the  sister  of  Brandt,  the  In- 
dian chief,  also  a  full  blooded  Indian 
whose  connections  with  the  Germans 
wrought  the  greatest  injuries  in  the 
valleys.  Wras  this  marriage  in  accord- 
ance with  rank?  Certainly.  Sir  John- 
son inherited  miles  of  territory  which 
belonged  to  the  Indians.  We  live  in  the 
new  world,  where  gold  decides  every- 
thing. How  long — and  our  daughters 
buy  European  princes  just  as  the  Indian 
squaw  bought  Sir  Johnson. 

"     CHAPTER  XVIII. 

At  last  the  new  church  is  completed. 
We  dedicated  it  at  Easter  time.  Many 
a  year  has  passed  since  I  preached  the 
first  sermon  on  the  Schoharie  hill.  That 
time  I  was  a  young  man.  today  I  am  old 
and  gray.  We  would  have  had  a  church 
long  ago  if  I  had  not  determined  either 
to  erect  a  large  church  as  a  monument 
of  the  church  spirit  oi  the  fathers  to 
their  children  or  none  at  alL 

Everywhere  in  the  country  there  are 
small  houses  of  worship.  A  few  pillars 
were  driven  into  the  ground,  several 
timbers  were  put  across,  then  it  is  cov- 
ered with  shingles:  the  sides  are  nailed 
up  with  boards,  and  the  church  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  landlord  remarked  appropriately: 
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:Tf  a  farm  horse  neighs  before  the 
church  on  a  Sunday  or  a  dog;  howls,  the 
entire  church  shakes."  Such  a  church 
is  quickly  built  but  the  whole  undertak- 
ing is  a  mistake.  Fifty  families  or  less 
•belong  to  such  a  congregation,  not 
enough  members  for  a  well  educated  and 
talented  man  to   serve  a  lifetime. 

About  4000  Germans  are  living  in 
our  valleys.  They  shall  have  a  house  of 
adoration.  I  preached  this  to  them  time 
in  and  time  out.  The  Germans  divide  off 
too  easily  in  religious  matters.  A  min- 
ister who  wishes  to  build  up  a  large  con- 
gregation here  must  possess  a  large  por- 
tion of  humility  and  discretion.  Posi- 
tiveness  is  the'  root  from  which  sects 
spring.  After  the  money  for  the  struc- 
ture was  placed  at  our  disposal,  a  quar- 
rel almost  arose  concerning  the  question 
where  the  new  church  should  be  built. 
Christian  Schell  and  his  numerous  rela- 
tives wanted  the  church  built  north  of 
the  Mohawk.  The  Herkimers  opposed 
this  plan  and  proposed  a  place  ten  miles 
westward  from  that  place.  The  lumber- 
men spoke  of  the  shade  of  century  old 
maple  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
and  the  ever  practical  landlord  thought 
that  directly  opposite  his  tavern  was  the 
center  of  the  settlement,  and  the  only 
suitable  place  for  a  church. 

'There,"  he  declared  with  flushed 
face  in  a  congregational  meeting,  "is 
found  the  largest  grocery  store,  further- 
more the  only  brewery  and  distillery  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  is  the  drug 
store  and  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  phy- 
sician. A  large  grist  mill  is  planned  for 
that  spot,  a  whole  cluster  of  houses  is 
found  there.  In  the  midst  of  these  the 
church  should  stand  and  that  you  may 
see  that  I  am  as  willing  as  any  one  in 
my  offering,  although  my  business  pre- 
vents me  from  attending  church  fre- 
quently, I  will  present  the  place  right 
beside  my  hotel.  You  must  have  a  halt 
acre,  sufficient  for  all  demands  that  may 
be  made  on  a  church."  Thus  spoke  the 
landlord,  and  sighing  heavily  sat  down. 

The  church  beside  the  tavern!  Many 
a  'dollar  will  find  its  way  into  the  pocket 
of  the  landlord.     "The  children  of  this 


world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light." 

A  minister  must  learn  to  remain  silent 
in  a  congregational  meeting.  During 
these  many  years  of  my  labors  among 
these  farmers  I  never  disputed  with 
them,  and  yet  carried  my  point.  What 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  America  com- 
plained of  as  the  stubbornness  of  the 
farmers  is  in  fact  the  hotheadedness  and 
inaptitude  of  the  ministers  themselves. 
They  can  not  sit  still  when  any  one  ex- 
presses an  opinion  which  they  consider 
preposterous.  So  they  speak  too  soon. 
They  have  not  learnt  to  wait.  One  har- 
vests the  wheat  when  it  is  ripe.  I  de- 
clined to  occupy  the  chair  in  the  busi- 
ness meeting,  because  on  the  seats  be- 
side the  farmers  I  had  more  influence, 
than  when  I  hold  the  place  of  honor. 
Thus  I  Waited  for  hours  and  listened  pa- 
tiently and  attentively  to  each  speaker. 
Several  times  I  was  asked  to  express  my 
opinion,  but  I  always  gave  as  an  excuse, 
"I  prefer  to  hear  the  opinions  of  th<> 
men."  At  last  the  speaking  ceased,  the 
chairman  said:  "Before  we  vote,  let  our 
pastor  speak." 

I  arose.  I  was  careful  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  an  agreement  with  any 
one  present.  The  minister  in  a  free 
church  dare  not  take  the  part  of  any 
church  member,  no  party  must  be  on  hi? 
side.  He  must  rule  them.  Then  I  spoke 
briefly.  "Many  good  and  suitable  places 
have  been  mentioned  for  the  new  church. 
The  whole  question  is  such  a  weighty 
one  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  fact, 
that  we  have  different  opinions.  I  am 
surprised  at  one  thing,  namely,  that  no 
one  has  mentioned  a  place  which  invol- 
untarily comes  to  my  mind  every  time 
when  a  location  is  mentioned.  That  is 
the  place  where  more  than  twenty-five 
years  aero  we  held  our  first  religious  ser- 
vice, where  also  our  departed  ones  re>r. 
and  where  I  never  pass  without  experi- 
encing the  feeling:  How  holy  is  this 
place.  Here  is  nothing  else  than  the 
house  of  God.  here  is  the  gate  to 
heaven." 

"A  church  on  Schoharie  Hill  can  be 
seen  a  long  distance,  the  pealing  of  the 
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bell  can  be  heard  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. There  we  not  only  buried  our 
dead  but  also  a  part  of  our  history,  yes, 
our  very  hearts.  With  awe  I  saw  it. 
There  rest  the  Herkimers  and  Weisers, 
the  Gerlachs  and  Kreiskorns,  the  Heims 
and  Heyses  and  hundreds  of  others 
whose  deeds  were  great  and  heroic 
which,  if  they  had  been  done  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  prince  would  have  been  extolled 
to  the  skies.  But  they  lose  none  of  their 
merit  because  they  were  wrought  for 
the  well  being  and  happiness  of  the  set- 
tlers. Forty  bodies  we  buried  there  re- 
cently. The  graves  are  still  as  fresh  as 
the  flowers  that  you  have  placed  upon 
them.  Beside  the  graves  the  church, 
wihich  shall  extend  the  call  through  the 
Schoharie  Valley!  How  excellent  it  is 
to  be  a  Christian.  One  sees  Heaven 
open  and  not  alone  the  tomb." 

Stillness  reigned.  No  one  spoke  after 
I  did.  Young  Mr.  Gerlach,  the  chair- 
man, had  the  ballots  distributed.  After 
they  were  counted,  the  vote  stood  387  in 
favor  of  Schoharie  Hill  and  only  one  for 
the  spot  offered  by  the  tavern  keeper. 
It  was  his  own  vote. 

Now  we  started  to  build  a  church. 
Several  hundred  teams  hauled  building 
stones  for  weeks,  so  that  Schoharie  Hill 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  stone 
pile.  Soon  the  walls  were  in  the  course 
of  erection.  One  soon  notices  that  my 
farmers  conduct  themselves  quite  prop- 
erly in  this  work. 

Man  has  three  faculties  —  knowing, 
feeling  and  willing.  This  in  the  spiritual 
realm  corresponds  to  the  true,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  Therefore  there  is 
knowledge — truth,  virtue,  goodness,  the 
representation  of  the  beautiful,  or  the 
harmony  of  the  ideal  and  real.  Religion 
is  the  expression  of  all  these  fundamen- 
tal truths.  Her  highest  aim  is  to  bring 
man  into  harmony  with  God.  I  wanted 
to  build  a  church  that  in  its  external  ap 
pearance  should  symbolize  the  spiritual. 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross  with  a  lofty 
steeple,  as  a  finger  pointing  heavenward. 

The  nave  of  the  church  was  traversed 
bv  three  aisles  leading  from  the  entrance 


to  the  altar.  Directly  above  it  is  the 
pulpit,  and  back  of  it  the  organ  and 
choir.  This  style  of  building  expressed 
the  Protestant  principle,  for  in  a  house 
of  worship  not  the  altar,  but  the  pulpit 
with  the  sermon  on  the  Word  of  God 
was  the  central  point.  The  altar  and  the 
choir  are  the  prayer  and  the  song  which 
adorn  the  Word.  A  small  gallery  is 
placed  above  the  entrance.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  windows  portrayed  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  people  were 
most  fond  of  the  picture  of  "Petei 
walking  on  the  sea."  All  of  them  had 
a  strong  faith  and  more  than  once  in 
their  struggle  did  they  learn  that  with 
God's  help  the  impossible  became  pos- 
sible. 

To  me  the  picture  of  ''Christ  in  Geth- 
semane"  appealed  most  stronglv.  The 
garden  was  hidden  by  the  darkness  of 
night,  Christ  was  kneeling  on  the 
ground  with  hands  stretched  heaven- 
ward whence  a  ray  of  light  came.  One 
expected  every  moment  to  see  the  angels 
appear.  The  consecrated  Christ  plea^J 
the  people.  The  painter  put  two  many 
feminine  touches  in  the  picture  to  suil 
me.  My  Lord  walked  on  earth  as  a 
perfect  man  who  also  could  when  the 
necessity  arose,  swing  the  lash. 

As  soon  as  the  farmers  entered,  they 
bared  their  heads  and  devotion  was  ex- 
pressed in  their  features.  The  building- 
did  not  remind  them  of  a  theatre.  on'.\ 
of  the  presence  of  God.  Evervthing 
cried  out:  "The  Lord  'is  in  his'  holy 
temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  be- 
fore Him." 

We  were  two  years  in  building  «t  We 
dedicated  it  at  Easter  time.     In  reality  a 
dedication   is  unnecessary.     The  he., 
and   all   the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not 
contain  Cod.     Stone  remains  stone.  O'jr 
hearts   shall   be   dedicated   to  it.      T 
one  can  enclose  God  but  not  in  a  h 
The    belief    that    a    dstant    place    is    es- 
pecially    holy     purports     nothing 
than:  "T  believe  in     the     communion  of 
the  sanctified." 

Scvor;d  weeks  previouslv  we  beheld  a 
displav    such  as  only  occurs  in  I 
derness  oi  America.     One     evening 
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March  a  furious  snowstorm  set  in.  It 
lightened  and  thundered  and  not  far 
from  here  a  barn  was  struck'  by  light- 
ning and  burnt.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  in  flames.  In 
fearful  splendor  the  church  stood  on  the 
hill.  When  the  lightning  flashed  through 
the  snow-flakes  which  filled  the  air,  it 
seemed  to  us  as  if  sheets  of  flame  passed 
from  the  church  to  the  clouds.  Oui 
church  seemed  to  stand  on  a  loftier  ele- 
vation than  usual.  Indeed  the  building 
seemed  to  hover  between  heaven  and 
earth.  The  people  came  from  afar  to 
see  the  spectacle,  and  because  they 
thought  the  church  was  in  flames.  The 
snowflakes  must  have  reflected  the  light, 
because  after  the  fire  was  extinguished 
the  phenomenon  disappeared.  But  the 
old  pious  Mr.  Kreiskorn  remarked :  "It 
was  a  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ol 
the  city  of  God  which  shall  descend 
from  heaven  to  earth  and  in  its  founda- 
tions the  names  of  the  holy  apostles 
shall  be  engraved." 

I  can  not  describe  the  dedication.  I 
was  greatly  moved.  Others  fared  little 
better.    The  saying  was  literally  true : 

"Many  people  and  the  oldest  of  them 
especially  wept  so  loudly  (it  reminded 
them  of  the  church  in  the  home  town  ot 
their  fatherland),  that  the  crowd  could 
not  distinguish  the  sounds  of  joy  from 
the  voices  of  those  wiho  wept." 

We  approached  the  churchyard.  I  am 
indeed  ashamed  to  record  it.  Each  one 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  me  this 
morning.  Sir  William  Johnson  himself 
appeared.  He  stretched  both  arms  to- 
ward me,  as  I,  a  bent  old  man,  ascended 
Schoharie  Hill.  He  embraced  me  and 
uttered  words  that  I  will  not  put  down. 
General  Herkimer  walked  beside  me  in- 
stead of  the  old  teacher  Heim  who  had 
died.  At  the  church  door  stood  "Conrad 
Weiser  who  turned  the  keys  over  to 
me.  He  could  only  express  the  words . 
"If  only  my  father  had  lived  to  see  this." 
Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Conrad 
has  aged.  Times  of  need  age  people 
quickly. 

Because  it  was  Easter  I  selected  the 
hymn  "Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott/' 


At  the  Schoharie  we  sing  rrrost  fre- 
quently the  two  hymns  of  Luther'sr 
"Aus  tiefer  Not  schrei'  ich  zu  dir"  and 
that  other  one,  "Er  hilft  uns  frei  aus 
aller  Not,  die  uns  jetzt  hat  betroffen/' 
Then  began  a  service,  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting. I  was  moved  and  I  can  scarcely 
describe  the  scene  properly.  At  the 
same  time  we  celebrated  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. A  large  number  partook  of  the 
communion.  It  was  long"  past  noon 
when  we  left  the  church.  Even  the 
tavern  keeper  -was  satisfied  this  time 
with  the  firm  preacher. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"After  the  church  is  completed,  you 
have  reached  the  goal  of  cur  ambition," 
I  frequently  said  to  myself.     Have  I? 

I  was  sitting  under  a  shade  tree  by  the 
Schoharie.  The  spring  breezes  fanned 
my  cheek.  I  was  reading  Plato's  Phae- 
don.  "You  reason  well,  Socrates !  This 
work  entitles  you  to  a  place  among  the 
multitude  of  immortals."  What  have  L 
accomplished  in  the  forest?  I  built  the 
church  and  several  school  houses.  Whol- 
ly material  things.  But  the  kingdom  ot 
God  does  not  consist  of  stone  or  wood, 
it  is  truth  and  life. 

"Forest  preacher,  what  have  you  to 
show  for  the  labors  of  a  lifetime?"  I 
have  settled  disputes,  visited  the  sick, 
and  gave  them  medicine  because  they 
were  too  poor  to  employ  a  physician.  1 
often  worked  for  justice  for  the  op- 
pressed. I  preached  the  truth  and  in- 
structed the  children  in  the  catechism. 
Have  you  directed  them  to  God,  have 
you  opened  their  eyes  that  they  behold 
their  salvation,  God's  great  act  of  re- 
demption, and  to  whom  they  pray  and 
pray,  "God,  wilt  thou  make  me  as  good 
as  Thou  art?" 

Thus  I  was  reviewing  my  life  when 
my  glance  fell  upon  a  primrose.  I 
plucked  the  first  blossom  which  spring 
sent  to  the  valley  and  as  I  was  holding 
the  flower  in  my  hand  I  again  became 
thoughtful.  Immortality?5  Did  I  not 
preach  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the 
falling   dew?     The  wild   flower  oi  the 
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forest  in  my  hand?  Does  it  not  say  that ' 
back  of  all  visible  things  m  nature  there 
is  an  all  pervading"  spirit?  The  flower  U 
a  work  of  art,  a  thought.  Who  con- 
ceived of  it,  who  converted  the  thought 
into  a  living  reality?  Nature  dies,  but 
the  Lord  of  nature  who  gives  it  the  liv- 
ing principle,  lives  and  works  without 
ceasing-. 

Where  are  the  souls  of  the  farmers  of 
these  valleys,  those  who  struggled  with 
us  and  now  sleep  beside  the  church  the 
long  mysterious  sleep  of  death?  Is  it 
what  the  Greek  custom  styles  an  "indi- 
visible whole"?  It  no  more  dies  than 
the  active  life  giving  principle  that  per- 
meates the  natural  kingdom. 

Whence  comes  this  homesickness  in 
my  breast?  How  many  years  have  pass- 
ed since  I  came  to  my  forest  home?  Here 
are  my  friends,  here  my  broad  fields. 
Why  am  I  not  content?  Why  am  I  al- 
ways dreaming  of  the  Black  Forest  anil 
the  grapes  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar? 
Would  I  return  if  I  could?  The  old 
home  has  become  strange  to  me.  I  could 
no  longer  find  my  way  around  in  the  land 
of  my  childhood.  Whence  this  home 
sickness?  It  is  the  longing  for  the  lost 
paradise  of  childhood,  for  the  freedom 
and  innocence  of  childhood's  years.  We 
seek  something  better,  we  wish  for  life 
and  full  competency. 

How  little  have  I  taught  the  people  in 
my  long  years  of  active  service,  how- 
little  have  1  striven  for  the  permanent 
and  everlasting.     "Holy     Redeemer,  be 

merciful  to  me !'' 

*         *         *         *         *         * 

This  new  quarrel  with  the  Indians! 
We  shall  never  have  rest.  I  am  old  and 
my  labors  are  ended.  I  would  lie  down 
and  enter  upon  my  long  last  sleep.  But 
it  pains  me  to  leave  my  congregation  to 
engage  in  another  bloody  strife. 

Since  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
the  Colonies,  our  old  adversaries  be- 
stirred themselves  anew.  The  aged  Liv- 
ingstone is  dead  but  his  children  are  no 
better  than  he.  "Der  Apfel  fallt  nicht 
weit  vom  Stamm."  They  are  hatching  a 
new  scheme  of  knaverv,  and  the  Indians 


have  dug  up  the  battle  axe  and  are 
threatening  our  frontiers. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  that  he  is  an  enemy  to 
any  land  frauds.  As  Indian  agent  he 
volunteered  to  visit  the  redskins  and  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  the  dispute.  C  >n- 
rad  Weiser  accompanied  him  as  inter- 
preter and  negotiator.  They  insisted 
that  I  accompany  them  as  the  Indians 
said  of  me :  "The  white  medicine  man  is 
not  twofaced." 

■  They  had  been  informed  of  our  in- 
tended visit.  They  considered  the  occa- 
sion so  important  that  all  their  chiefs 
were  present,  and  besides  thirty-three  of 
their  most  distinguished  women.  Si~ 
Johnson  dwelt  upon  the  absolute  power 
of  the  governor  to  render  binding  de- 
cisions upon  all  subiects  in  dispute. 

It  was  a  picture  fit  for  a  painter.  Un- 
der an  old  oak  the  chiefs  sat.  all  of  them 
brave  men.  in  whose  wigwams  cauld  be 
counted  dozens  of  the  scalps  of  their  ene- 
mies. In  the  second  row  sat  their  \vi 
richly  decorated  with  amulets.  Behind 
them,  standing  in  a  semicircle,  there  were 
about  500  warriors. 

Sir  John -on  was  surrounded  by  eight 
justices.  Besides,  there  were  the  two 
young  Livingstones  with  their  advocates 
and  the  internreter,  Conrad  Weiser. 

The  negotiations  began  when  Conr 
Wreiser  produced  two  bills  of  sale  and 
invited  the  chiefs  to  examine  them  an  1 
to  explan  wherein  they  found  fault  with 
the  justice  of  the^e  and  due  up  the  brittle 
axe.  After  each  chief  had  stepped  up 
and  carefully  examined  the  documents, 
one,  as  spokesman  arose  and  said : 

"The  red  men  turned  out  in  great 
numbers,  because  they  understood  Weis- 
er should  talk  to  us.  You  have  a  kind 
word  for  the  red  man  on  every  occasion. 
Even  though  you  are  a  paleface,  yet  at 
all  times  the  half  of  your  heart  belongs 
to  the  Mohawks,  and  the  Other  half  to 
the  whites. 

"We  have  come  to  know  that  'Trach- 
awaean*  fas  the  Indians  called  Conrad 
Weiser)  has  snow  on  his  head  (has 
agedV  For  this  reason  we  'eft  the  tom- 
ahawk in  our  wisfwams  and  came  to  k   k 
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upon  your  face  again  before  you  go  to 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
We  have  examined  the  papers — they  say, 
five  chiefs  have  signed  them — have  sold 
the  land  toward  the  northwest  of  such 
length  and  breadth  that  the  sun  set  four 
times  before  the  survey  was  completed. 
Who  are  the  five  chiefs?  Is  it  Brandt, 
the  wise  serpent?  Is  it  Ura,  the  flying 
arrow  ?  Is  it  Quirago,  the  good  weapon  ? 
Is  it  Mango,  the  sharp  eagle?  Is  it  any 
one  who  sits  here?"  He  turned  around 
and  pointed  to  the  group  of  chiefs  who 
followed  his  discourse  with  the  closest 
attention :  "No,  it  is  none  of  these.  1 
have  spoken." 

Thereupon  he  sat  down. 
Then  Weiser  began :  "The  Living- 
stones claim  that  they  received  the  bill 
of  sale  from  the  five  greatest  chiefs  ot 
the  Mohawks.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
are  all  assembled  here.  For  this  reason 
I  ask  the  Livingstones  to  come  forward 
and  name  these  chiefs  before  the  eyes  ot 
Sir  William  Johnson." 

"A  good  wrord,"  cried  the  Indians. 
Both  Livingstones  shook  their  heads.  "I 
ask  you  to  answer  my  question :  Do  you 
see  in  this  assembly  the  chiefs  who  have 
signed  the  document?  Do  you  answer 
yes  or  no?" 

"No,  there  were  other  chiefs,"  said 
Weiser,  turning  toward  the  Indians.  The 
spokesman  of  the  redskins  put  forward 
five  young  men  and  said :  "These  lads 
who  have  as  yet  no  scalps,  or  wigwams, 
or  squaws  admit  that  Livingstone  in- 
duced them  to  come  into  his  house,  gave 
them  so  much  firewater  that  they  no 
longer  knew  what  they  were  doing.  In 
their  drunken  state  they  sold  land  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  and  Livingstone 
knew  it." 

The  Indian  continued :  "The  law  of 
the  paleface  requires  that  after  a  sale 
the  land  shall  be  surveyed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  seller,  and,  also  when  the 
sun  shines  (by  day).  Livingstone  sur- 
veyed the  land  when  the  moon  was  in 
the  heavens  and  the  Mohawks  slept  in 
their  wigwams.  We  have  leased  some 
of  this  land  to  the  Germans  in  the  valley. 
But  Livingstone  and     the     governor  in 


New  York  want  to  expel  the  Germans 
from  this  land.  For  this  reason  we  dug 
up  the  tomahawk.  Two  jugs  of  fire* 
water  given  to  five  young  men  is  no 
trade.  On  this  account  the  Mohawks 
are  angry." 

This,  in  substance,  was  the  Indian's 
speech.  The  usually  taciturn  savages 
showed  by  signs  their  approval  of  the 
words  of  the  speaker.  The  counsel  whom 
the  Livingstones  brought  with  them 
plead  mitigating  circumstances  be  fort 
Sir  William  Johnson. 

"In  the  wilderness  precise  justice  does 
not  always  prevail,"  said  one  of  them. 
"It  is  difficult  to  determine  every  time 
who  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  is. 
Should  it  be  discovered  that  the  sellers 
were  not  the  lawful  owners  of  the  lands, 
then  Livingstone  must  receive  an  in- 
demnity and  also  sufficient  time  to  re- 
store again  the  lands  to  the  possession 
of  the  Indians." 

After  they  had  concluded  their  argu- 
ment Weiser  stepped  forward : 

"Sir  Johnson,"  he  began,  "it  would  be 
an  act  of  injustice  if  you  were  to  post- 
pone your  decision.  The  Indians  are 
not  acquainted  with  all  •  the  modes  ot 
English  justice.  Injustice  has  been  done 
them  and  not  a  man  within  reach  of  my 
voice  dare  rise  and  dispute  my  state- 
ment. Why  should  they  not,  Sir,  on  this 
spot  tear  to  shreds  this  fraudulent  bill  of 
sale?  By  such  an  act  we  will  remove  at 
one  stroke  all  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  crown  among  the 
Germans.  God  knows  how  necessary 
this  is  in  the  country.  This  bill  of  sale 
is  a  fraud.  That  Livingstone  undertook 
the  survey  at  night,  which  no  one  dis- 
puted, is  a  baseness  and  deception  un- 
equaled.  I  know  that  my  words  do  riot 
please  the  Englishmen  who  are  present. 
But  I  have  not  lived  more  than  DO  years 
to  tarnish  my  reputation  with  the  In- 
dians in  my  old  a@£  by  an  act  of  injustice 
and  to  burden  my  conscience  before  God. 
Sir,  use  your  authority  and  by  a  cour- 
ageous act  render  void  for  all  time  this 
dirty  deal  of  the  hind  swindlers." 


Glimpses  of  Pioneer  Life  in  the  Shenandoah 

Valley 

By  Kizzie  Hays,    Broadway,  Va. 


(For  the  following  incidents,  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  mother,  Mrs.  D.  Hays,  who 
was  told  them  when  a  little  girl,  by  Mrs. 
Sallie  Pence,  the  daughter  of  John  Bran- 
ner,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Shenandoah  County,  Virginia.) 

The  Germans  are  remarkable  people 
for  handing  down  their  experiences  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Though  very 
industrious  and  enterprising,  they  are 
never  too  busy  to  converse  with  their 
friends  or  with  strangers.  It  is  due  to 
this  social  turn,  that  much  of  their  early 
life  in  America  has  not  been  lost. 

When  the  early  German  settlers  left 
their  homes  in  Pennsylvania  and  went 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia 
they  had  no  tribe  of  Indians  to  contend 
with ;  for  the  red  men,  as  far  as  it  is 
known,  never  inhabited  that  fair  land. 
with  its  clear  streams,  but  used  it  onlv 
as  a  hunting  ground.  So  the  pioneers 
did  not  find  as  much  difficulty  awaiting 
them  there,  as  they  did  in  many  other 
places. 

An  incident,  which  took  place  at  Third 
Hill  near  Forestville-,  is  very  interesting 
A  pioneer  was  putting  a  roof  on  his 
(house.  While  he  was  working,  he  heard 
repeated  gobbling  in  the  direction  ot 
Third  Hill.  It  would  not  have  been 
strange  for  the  man  to  have  left  his 
work  and  gone  in  search  of  the  game  : 
for  wild  turkeys  were  often  seen  in  large 
flocks.  But  he  continued  at  his  work, 
seeming  not  to  give  any  of  his  attention 
to  the  noise  on  the  hill-side.  . 

At  length,  a  fellow  pioneer  came  along. 
Being  interested  in  his  neighbor's  wel- 
fare, he  stopped  to  assist  him  with  his 
work.  He  started  to  climb  on  the  build- 
ing to  help  put  on  the  roof,  but  the 
workman  beckoned  to  remain  on  the 
ground  a  few  minutes  longer. 

"Now,  go  up  on  the  roof,"  he  began. 


as  he  jumped  to  the  ground,  "and  ham- 
mer away  as  I  did.  Even  if  you  do  not 
drive  a  nail  or  put  on  a  shingle,  keep 
pounding  away.  I  am  going  over  on  the 
hill  and  see  about  that  wild  game.  Stay 
on  the  roof  and  keep  at  it,  till  I  come 
back." 

He  shouldered  his  gun  and  started  foi 
the  hill.  He  did  not  go  direct  to  it,  but 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  to  one 
side.  After  a  time,  he  gained  the  hill- 
side, beyond  the  place  where  the  gob- 
bling was.  With  all  precaution,  he  mov- 
ed nearer  and  nearer  the  noise.  He  saw 
nothing ;  he  heard  the  same  noise  down 
the  hill  a  little  beyond  him. 

When  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
thought  was  safe  for  him,  he  concealed 
himself  among  some  underbrush.  He 
again  heard  the  gobbling,  which  seemed 
very  near  him.  He  moved  a  few  feet 
nearer  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily 
on  the  spot  where  the  noise  seemed  to  be. 
He  again  heard  a  loud  gobble,  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  saw  the  head  of  an 
Indian  rise  above  some  fallen  logs.  With 
his  rifle  ready  in  hand,  he  fired  at  the 
blood-thristy  Indian  and  killed  him  in- 
stantly. 

In  the  same  neighborhood,  though  at  a 
little  later  period,  another  incident  oc- 
curred. A  young  woman,  who  had  spent 
the  day  with  her  mother  some  distance 
away,  was  returning  home.  She  had 
often  travelled  the  same  way,  so  she  was 
not  especially  particular  to  follow  the 
same  path  each  time.  This  time  she  had 
gone  farther  from  her  usual  path  than 
what  she  had  done  before. 

While  she  was  hurrying  along  in  tru 
woods,  she  came  within  a  few  ro  Is  of  an 
old  bark  hut.  With  a  glance,  she  saw  an 
old  Indian  inside  eating  pie  and.  around 
him.  several  well-filled  baskets.    She  ran 
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from  the  spot  and  began  to  retrace  her 
steps.  She  had  not  gone  far  before  she 
heard  voices.  Being-  afraid  to  go  either 
way,  she  hid  among-  logs  and  brush,  until 
dark  when  she  went  through  the  forest 
to  her  home. 

Upon  arrival,  she  found  that  the  In- 
dians had  visited  her  home  that  day.  The 
pies  and  bread  she  had  baked  the  previ- 
ous day  were  missing;  much  of  the  hard 
earned  provisions  had  been  stolen.  What 
was  not  stolen  or  destroyed  was  thrown 
about  in  the  house  or  on  the  outside. 
Everything  was  in  a  confusion,  the  new 
home  had  been  practically  ruined. 

A  little  farther  north  another  experi- 
ence took  place,  the  like  of  which  has 
often  been  related.  The  husband  was 
not  at  home.  The  wife  and  several 
children  were  alone.  In  the  evening 
when  the  cows  were  coming  home,  they 
noticed  several  Indians  sneaking-  along 
behind  the  animals. 

The  frightened  woman  grabbed  up 
the  two  smaller  children  and  told  the 
larger  one  to  follow.  She  started  for 
the  fort  beyond  the  river,  trying  to  leave 
the  house  unobserved.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty, she  hurried  toward  the  river, 
which  was  more  than  two  miles  away. 
When  she  was  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  stream,  she  saw  that  the  Indians 
were  in  hot  pursuit.  She  rushed  on  as 
fast  as  she  could. 

The  Indians  were  gaining  on  her,  and, 
seeing  that  she  could  not  cross  the  river 
alone  with  the  children,  she  gave  a 
loud  scream  for  help.  Several  men,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  fort,  came  to  her 
rescue.  Amid  bullets  from  the  savages' 
guns,  they  crossed  the  river  and  entered 
the  fort  without  any  injury. 

Another  circumstance,  though     of     a 


different  nature  from  the  preceding  ones, 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Market. 
An  old  Indian,  who  would  occasionally 

be  seen  going  shyly  through  the  woods, 
gave  constant  uneasiness  to  the  settlers. 
They  made  many  attempts  to  catch  him, 
but  always  failed.  Several  times  they 
ran  him  across  Smith  Creek  toward  the 
Massanutton  Mountain,  but  he  always 
disappeared.  He  never  did  any  harm, 
though  his  object  was  much  sought  for 
by  the  settlers. 

One  day,  while  one  of  the  pioneers 
was  on  the  Massanutton  Mountain  hunt- 
ing for  bark  to  make  dye,  he  heard  a 
dull  thumping  noise.  It  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  He  could  not  locate  it, 
though  he  made  a  great  effort  to  do  so. 
Being  anxious  to  learn  what  the  noise 
w<as,  he  hung  his  coat  on  a  tree  to  mark 
the  place  wrhere  the  sound  was  most  dis- 
tinct. He  then  left  the  mountain  and 
returned  to  the  valley. 

Several  hours  later,  he,  with  another 
settler,  went  back  to  the  mountain.  He 
thought  he  could  go  to  the  same  r»bce 
without  an  difficulty.  The  coat  was 
never  found :  but  he  Felt  certain  that 
they  had  reached  the  place  where  he  had 
heard  the  noise.  All  was  quiet  ab^ut 
the  mountain ;  so  they  had  to  return 
without  rinding  the  cause  of  the  thump- 
ing noise. 

On  his  last  visit  to  the  valley,  .he  old 
Indian  talked  freely  with  the  settlers,  as 
he  had  done  occasionally  before.  Hi 
told  one  of  the  aged  pioneers  of  a  lead 
mine  in  the  Massanutton  Mountain,  and 
of  his  many  trips  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  moulding  bullets  for  his  tribe.  He 
did  not  give  him  the  location  oi  it,  but 
passed  into  the  Alleghenies  beyond. 
leaving  the  white  men  to  make  such  dis- 
coveries for  themselves. 


The  Fairy  Parks 


This  story  is  taken  from  "The  Indian 
Steps"  by  Henry  W.  Shoemaker.  In  this 
book  the  author  "strives  to  show  the 
variety  and  scope  of  Pennsylvania  folk- 
lore and  tradition  and  through  them  hopes 
to  give  fresh  vitality  and  interest  to  the 
localities  where  they  occurred."  The 
author  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, has  seen  American  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice at  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  has  been  con- 
nected with  newspapers  at  Jersey  Shore, 
Bradford  and  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.  He  has  to  his  credit  as 
author  the  following  books:  Wild  Life 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  1903;  Pennsyl- 
vania Mountain  Stories,  1907;  More  Penn- 
sylvania Mountain  Stories,  1912,  and  Eliza- 
bethan Days,  1912 — and  is  still  a  young 
man.  The  Fairy  Parks  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  style  and  life  of  the  book,  which 
we  can  heartily  commend  to  our  read- 
ers.— The   Editor. 

AIRIES  in  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania ?  Why,  certainly 
there  are,  lots  of  them 
hereabouts,"  said  an  old 
Bomeister,  as  he  emptied 
his  corncob  pipe  against 
the  rock  on  which  we 
sat  under  the  mountain  ash  tree. 
"Right  down  the  Pike  is  where 
they  make  their  headquarters  —  they've 
been  dancing  and  playing  there  now 
for  over  fifty  years,  and  they're  in- 
creasing in  numbers  as  fast  as  dande- 
lions. Every  year  they're  making  new 
parks,  or  playgrounds,  until  now  they're 
more  than  a  dozen  of  them  between  the 
top  of  Grindstone  Hill  and  where  the 
road  dips  to  go  down  to  Pine  Creek."  I 
had  often  noticed  these  parks,  or  circu- 
lar patches  of  trees  and  green  sward, 
and  admired  their  beauty,  wondering  at 
their  odd  form,  and  apparent  immunity 
from  forest  trees.  Now  it  was  all  being 
explained  to  me.  "The  little  people 
make  a  big  ring  on  the  first  night  of  the 
new  moon,"  the  old  man  continued, 
"and  dance  around  it  until  the  moon 
goes  down  that  night.  After  that  the 
fires  can't  pass  their  boundary,  the  trees 
grow  nicely  and  the  grass  stays  green. 


Travelers  like  to  rest  there  and  pasture 
their  horses — they  always  seem  to  have 
cool  breezes  to  spare,  for  the  Prairies  have 
the  kindliest  and  most  lovable  feelings 
towards  mankind ;  they  want  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  them.  But  on  moon- 
light nights,  then's  when  you  see  the 
fun ;  the  parks  swarm  with  the  gay  little 
folks,  but  they  are  so  shy  it's  difficult  for 
a  person  to  see  them  first.  I  don't  be- 
lieve Fairies  are  native  to  America — I 
never  heard  tell  of  any  in  Pennsylvania 
except  our  little  colony  along  the  Pike. 
They  wouldn't  be  here  if  it  wasn't  for 
one  old  woman ;  she  hated  to  leave  the 
Fatherland  unless  she  could  bring  some 
Fairies  with  her.  At  first  her  relatives 
objected,  but  she  had  her  way  and 
brought  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  black  -bag. 
I've  often  heard  my  parents  tell  the 
story ;  they  came  from  the  same  village 
in  Wurtemberg  as  Gran'mam  Swartz, 
the  old  lady  who  fetched  the  Fairies. 
When  she  was  young  Lotte  Rudesehii, 
they  say  that  she  was  the  prettiest  girl 
for  miles  and  miles — the  prettiest  blonde 
that  imagination  could  conjure  up.  She 
was  much  given  to  wandering  in  the 
woods,  especially  on  moonlight  nights. 
and  the  neighbors  would  have  ascribed 
this  to  sentimentality  if  she  hadn't  been 
so  indifferent  to  the  young  men.  Some 
thought  she  met  a  lover  in  the  forest 
depths,  nothing  else  could  take  a  girl 
alone  into  such  secluded  localities.  But 
it  was  a  long  time  before  any  one  had 
the  courage  to  follow  her.  she  seemed  so 
haughty  and  reserved.  There  was  a 
young  man  in  the  village  named  Wil- 
helm  Swartz,  a  sort  of  country  gallant, 
whom  all  the  girls,  except  Lotte  Rude- 
sehii, the  solitary^  wanderer,  had  loved  at 
one  time  or  another.  Her  indifference 
piqued  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
came  to  sincerelv  love  the  one  girl  who 
wouldn't  notice  him.  Often  he  had  the 
desire  to  follow  her  on  her  lonely  ram- 
bles; he  had  a  jealous  impulse  to  D 
her  secret  lover  and  drive  him  away.  But 
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he  feared  the  villagers  would  see  him 
follow  her  into  the  forest,  and  twit  him 
when  he  came  back  shame-faced  and 
with  hanging  head.  But  one  evening,  it 
was  the  first  night  of  a  new  moon,  and 
the  silvery  crescent  was  dancing  above 
the  tops  of  the  tall  spruces,  as  he  walked 
along  through  the  sweet-scented  woods 
he  came  upon  a  place  that  the  path  led 
down  a  steep  hillside,  where  a  brook 
tumbled  along  beneath  the  giant  trees. 
Through  an  opening  in  the  evergreen 
boughs  he  could  see  quite  a  distance 
ahead  of  him.  To  his  amazement  he 
saw  Lotte  Rudesehli  seated  on  a  mossy 
log  surrounded  not  by  one,  but  by  a 
hundred  admirers.  They  were  not  big, 
stalwart  lads  like  himself,  but  tiny  chaps, 
scarcely  a  foot  high,  clad  in  tight-fitting 
suits  of  green  and  yellow.  They  held 
hands  as  they,  danced  about  her,  some- 
times breaking  into  weird  little  songs  in 
a  minor  key.  Many  little  women,  dress- 
ed in  bodiced  skirts  of  the  same  colors 
sat  nearby  on  little  hillocks  or  bunches 
of  grass.  Lotte  seemed  to  be  their 
queen,  and  was  as  radiantlv  happy  as  her 
company.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  break  in 
on  such  a  merry,  innocent  scene,  and 
Wilhelm  would  not  have  done  so  inten- 
tionally. In  an  effort  to  draw  nearer  to 
obtain  a  better  view  he  stepped  on  a  dry 
root  which  .  cracked  audibly.  Lotte 
looked,  up,  recognizing  him  instantly, 
while  the  Fairy  band  scampered  out  of 
sight  under  leaves,  stumps,  rocks  and 
logs  with  all  the  alacrity  of  chipmunks. 
Lotte  had  too  equable  a  disposition  nat- 
urally, and  was  in  too  happy  a  frame  of 
mind  at  this  particular  moment  to  mind 
the  intrusion,  and  accepted  Wilhelm's 
profuse  apologies  with  smiling  good 
will.  They  had  known  one  another, 
though  not  well,  for  a  long  time,  so  it  did 
not  seem  like  being  too  forward  when 
the  young  man  seated  himself  beside  her 
on  the  moss-grown  log.  Nervously 
plucking  a  fern,  he  began  talking  to  hex 
as  if  they. had  met  under  the  most  or- 
dinary circumstances,  and  not  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  breaking  up  a  Fairy  merry- 
go-round.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Lotte  treated  him  better  on  this  occasion 


than  she  ever  had  before,  or  any  other 
man  for  that  matter.  He  was  so  good- 
looking,  he  had  such  wonderful  expres- 
sion, and  never  showed  off  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  this  night,  bathed  in  ghast- 
ly moon-rays.  He  was  tactful  enough 
to  make  no  allusion  to  the  party  he  had 
disturbed,  and  as  she  made  no  effort  to 
explain,  it  seemed  to  be  the  one  subject 
unmentioned  during  their  blissful  tryst  in 
the  forest.  'What  will  my  parents  say/ 
gasped  Lotte,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head  in  a  gesture  of  terror  as  she  no- 
ticed the  hands  of  the  village  clock  point- 
ing to  two  as  they  neared  her  home. 
But  whether  they  protested  or  not,  or 
even  knew  when  she  got  home,  is  not  a 
part  of  the  story.  Wilhelm  had  started 
on  a  successful  wooing;  nothing  could 
stop  him  now.  How  far  he  progressed 
that  night  is  also  a  mystery,  but  he 
doubtless  kissed  her — who  could  have 
protested  on  such  a  beautiful  night?  It 
was  soon  noticed  by  the  villagers  that 
Wilhelm  Swartz  always  accompanied 
Lotte  on  her  rambles  into  the  forest.  If 
she  had  been  meeting  some  one  else  pre- 
viously, clearly  that  suitor  had  fallen 
into  disfavor,  or  it  mi^ht  be  she  had 
been  meeting  Wilhelm  all  along.  But 
that  couldn't  be  the  case  either ;  he  had 
been  noticed  too  many  times  gazing  af- 
ter her  ruefully,  cap  in  hand,  as  she  dis- 
appeared into  the  shadowy  depths.  Her 
conduct  had  always  been  a  mystery  anv- 
way :  this  interest  in  Wilhelm,  so  hand- 
some and  strong,  was  the  one  normal 
act  of  her  life.  About  this  time  there 
was  great  talk  in  the  little  mountainous 
community  about  emigrating  to  Ameri- 
ca. Land  could  be  bought  outright  very 
cheap  in  all  the  States,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  said  to  teem 
with  prosperous  Germans.  Some  few- 
had  gone  over  already,  and  wrote  back 
glowing  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the 
new  country,  but  above  all  the  social 
equality  and  opportunities  which  await- 
ed every  one.  There  were  no  landlords, 
no  supercilious  nobility,  any  one  could 
rise  who  had  energy  and  a  fair  share  of 
adaptability.  Wolfgang  Rudesehli  and 
his  good     wife     Minne,  the  parents     of 
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Lotte,  caught  the  '  passing  enthusiasm. 
They  began  corresponding  with  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  in  Northern'  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  individual,  to  make  sure  of 
them,  had  the  foreign  agents  of  several 
land  companies  in  Philadelphia  visit 
their  home,  and  paint  pictures  that  can 
only  be  described  as  glorious.  Why  the 
emigrants  in  the  wild  Pennsylvania  hills 
were  so  anxious  that  more  of  their  kind 
should  follow  them  may  be  ascribed  to 
two  reasons.  They  may  have  been  lone- 
some for  more  friends  from  'home,'  or, 
like  the  monkey  with  his  tail  off,  wanted 
others  in  the  same  predicament.  Ther^ 
was  only  one  member  of  the  Rudesehli 
family  who  objected  to  the  proposed 
change  of  destiny,  and  that  was  Lotte. 
Her  older  brothers  and  sisters  thought 
the  idea  a  grand  one ;  they  were  tired  of 
being  branded  as  'peasants,'  tired  of  fill- 
ing a  place  in  life  from  which  caste 
would  give  them  no  escape.  They  would 
go  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  their 
children  might  become  Presidents. 
Lotte,  hitherto  the  proudest  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  the  only  one  who  wanted  to  re- 
main. 'You  can  be  a  great  lady  over 
there,'  her  brothers  urged ;  but  this  ap- 
peal to  her  vanity,  once  so  potent,  w 
of  avail  no  longer.  Wilhelm  Swartz 
had  always  cherished  a  secret  hankering 
for  the  'new  world,'  and  when  he  heard 
the  talk  in  the  Rudesehli  household,  told* 
his  sweetheart  he  would  gladly  go  along. 
They  could  marry  just  as  well  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  in  Wurtemberg— easier  in 
fact.  They  did  not  publish  'banns'  over 
there,  no  tests  or  qualifications  were  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  marital  happi- 
ness in  the  'land  of  the  free.'  But  to 
his  surprise  Lotte  said  she  was  not  go- 
ing; the  others  could  go.  but  she  would 
remain.  It  took  some  time  for  Wilhelm 
to  learn  her  reason:  had  she- not  been  so 
much  in  love  with  him,  it  would  have 
been  impossible — a  woman  regards  a 
reason  as  the  one  secret  she  can  keep. 
But  finally  she  confessed  whv  she  was  so 
wedded  to  the  hills  of  old  Wurtemberg. 
One  nisrht  when  she  was  a  wee  <?irl.  so 
she  said,  she  had  strayed  into  the  forest. 
Evening  was  coming  on,  and  everything 


gleamed  so  clear-cut  in  the  final  ca- 
dences of  the  golden  hour.  The  pines 
and  spruces  seemed  to  the  tiniest  neejjle 
carved  out  of  the  transparent  ether.  The 
air  seemed  so  sweet  it  must  have  been 
freshly  let  loose  from  realms  celestial. 
She  had  sat  down  to  rest  by  the  water- 
fall, which  created  its  own  little  raint>).v 
in  the  maze  of  froth  and  spray.  She 
was  entranced  by  the  scene — anybody, 
young  or  old,  would  have  .been — until 
she  was  aroused  from  her  contempla- 
tions by  the  sound  of  squeaky  voices, 
like  old  men  talking  far  away — only 
these  voices  were  near  at  hand.  Pres- 
ently she  saw  the  speakers — they  were 
a  horde  of  tiny  Fairies,  nothing  else, 
clad  in  tight-fitting  suits  of  yellow  and 
green.  They  waved  their  hands  to  her, 
and  made  every  effort  to  become  ac- 
quainted. She  wasn't  a  bit  frightened; 
there  were  such  merry  twinkles  in  the 
little  fellows'  eyes  that  they  surely 
meant  no  harm.  She  waved  to  them,  and 
they  came  close  to  where  she  sat.  and 
began  conversing  in  a  friendly,  cheerful 
manner.  Once  they  were  at  their  ease, 
and  a  troop  of  little  lady  Fairies,  dress- 
in  bodiced  skirts  of  bright  colors,  came 
out  of  the  underbrush  and  sought  the 
young  girl's  acquaintance.  Their  spokes- 
man explained  to  her  they  had  always 
regretted  the  gulf  which  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  'big  people.'  but  in 
her  they  had  found  a  'happy  medium." 
They  could  love  her ;  would  she  consent 
to  become  their  queen?  Lotte  at  that 
time  didn't  have  a  very  definite  idea  what 
the  word  'queen*  meant,  but  she  had 
heard  that  there  was  one  in  Wurtem- 
berg, so  high  above  her  subjects  that 
many  doubted  she  was  oi  the  same  clay. 
Yes,  she  would  become  their  queen 
gladly,  if  it  would  do  them  any  good. 
The  Fairies  were  delighted  ;  they  joined 
hands  and  danced  about  her  singing 
gavlv.  When  she  returned  home  she 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  her  fam 
what  had  kept  her  so  long  in  the  forest- 
she  had  lost  her  way,  that  was  the  ' 
excuse  her  childish  shrewdness  could 
invent.  After  that  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
strain her  from  wandering  in  the  forest. 
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Threats  of  punishment  were  unavailing; 
she  was  naturally  a  headstrong  girl  and 
the  family  pet,  so  she  knew  her  family 
really  meant  nothing.  As  she  grew 
older  the  family  began  to  realize  that 
her  solitary  strolls  were  harmless ;  they 
had  heard  of  people  'loving  nature, 
their  daughter  must  be  one  of  these 
strange  creatures.  But  it  was  her  duty 
as  Queen  of  the  Fairies  to  go  among 
her  subjects  as  often  as  possible.  She 
made  a  gracious  queen,  as  she  grew  in 
loveliness  and  charm  with  each  succeed- 
ing year.  But  love  for  a  mortal  had 
come  into  her  life,  and  her  family 
wanted  to  emigrate  to  America.  Her 
lover  was  also  anxious  to  go  to  the  new 
country — everything  seemed  to  point  to 
her  departure  from  her  Fairy  kingdom. 
She  was  unhappy  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  eighteen  years  of  her  life;  her 
brow,  formerly  smooth  as  marble,  now 
showed  lines  of  thought.  She  was  sure 
she  loved  Wilhelm  dearly;  her  family 
had  always  been  good  to  her,  but  how 
could  she  leave  the  'little  people'  who 
had  elected  her  their  queen?  Wilhelm's 
pleadings  prevailed;  after  shedding  a 
few  tears  she  resolved  to  go.  She  was 
not  a  sneak  nor  a  coward ;  she  resolved 
to  break  the  news  to  her  tiny  subjects 
before  starting  on  the  long  journey.  One 
night  in  June,  when  the  new  moon  had 
appeared,  she  went  to  the  Fairy  rendez- 
vous accompanied  by  Wilhelm.  Calling 
her  beloved  subjects  about  her  she  ex- 
plained to  them  the  step  she  was  about 
to  take.  Her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs, 
but  every  one  of  her  audience  under- 
stood why  her  love  for  her  sweetheart 
and  family  should  be  the  controlling 
motive  in  her  life.  Just  when  she  fin- 
ished talking  one  little  shrill  voice 
piped  up,  'May  Igo  with  you?'  Imme- 
diately all  the  others  clustered  about  her, 
taking  up  the  same  refrain,  'May  we  go 
along,  may  we  go  with  you  ?'  They  held 
Lotte's  hands  tightly,  and  some  "clam- 
bered all  over  Wilhelm,  striving  like 
squirrels  to  hide  themselves  in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  velveteen  jacket.  Their  de- 
mands were  so  sincere  and  importunate 
that  the  young   girl   smilingly   declared 


that  she  would  take  as  many  Fairies 
with  her  to  America  as  she  could  carry 
in  a  wool-sack.  There  was  a  cheer  from 
the  little  people ;  they  would  follow  her 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  they  insisted. 
But  a  process  of  selection  must  be  made 
— which  Fairies  should  go,  which  should 
remain.  It  was  decided  to  draw  lots 
with  twigs  of  hazel  after  Wilhelm  would 
come  back  with  the  wool-sack.  He 
started  to  the  village,  returning  with  a 
sack  of  black  material  such  as  was  used 
in  those  days.  The  lots  were  drawn ;  a 
long  twig  meant  'go,'  a  short  one  'stay,' 
until  the  bag  was  filled.  Twelve  Fairies, 
six  men,  six  women,  were  chosen,  and 
hid  their  smiling  faces  in  the  hot,  stuffy 
sack.  The  others  kissed  the  fortunate 
ones  'goodbye,'  and  with  no  recrimina- 
tions, danced  away  to  their  homes  under 
the  rocks  and  roots.  Wilhelm  saw  to  it 
that  air-holes  were  provided  so  that  the 
little  voyagers  would  not  be  smothered — 
for  Fairies  are  in  a  sense  human — they 
are  like  us  except  that  there  are  no  dis- 
eases among  them — they  are  in  a  sense 
immortal.  Two  days  later  the  Rude- 
sehli  family,  accompanied  by  the  faith- 
ful Wilhelm  Swartz,  began  their  tedious 
journey  to  the  'land  of  promise.'  It 
was  fraught  with  untold  inconveniences 
and  delays  in  those  days.  By  'diligence' 
and  goods  train,  interrupted  by  frequent 
changes  of  conveyance,  they  proceeded 
to  Paris.  Wilhelm  and  Lotte  had  many 
adventures  with  the  wool-sack,  to  be 
sure.  To  the  old  folks  and  inquisitive 
brothers  and  sisters  it  contained  kittens, 
rabbits,  white  rats.  Fairies,  anything — 
to  the  baggage  and  customs  officials, 
vegetables,  meats,  clothing,  whatever 
seemed  advisable.  Wilhelm  was  well 
provided  with  money,  but  it  ate  into  his 
store  to  'tip'  every  one  into  silence  who 
might  question  the  well-filled  wool-sack. 
Many  complications  would  otherwise 
have  arisen,  especially  in  France,  where 
none  of  the  party  knew  a  word  of  the 
prevailing  language.  It  was  a  critical 
trip  for  Wilhelm  ;  he  had  promised  Lotte 
to  see  that  her  little  friends  reac  ie  :. 
America  in  safety;  he  could  not  dis 
point  in  his  first  real  effort  to  augment 
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her  happiness.  The  party  embarked  on  a 
sailing  vessel  at  Havre,  and  were  three 
months  at  sea,  alternately,  becalmed  and 
tempest  tossed.  Lotte  kept  the  'little 
people*  in  her  bunk  by  day,  but  let  them 
out  at  night,  to  scamper  about  the  decks, 
sometimes  scaring  the  other  passengers, 
who  thought  the  ship  bewitched.  But 
they  were  too  agile  to  be  captured,  01 
ever  be  wholly  seen  by  outsiders.  They 
were  fed  with  what  Lotte  and  Wilhelm 
could  snatch  from  the  mess,  and  also 
with  nuts,  berries  and  roots,  their  favor- 
ite food,  brought  along  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  customs  officers  at  old  Castle 
Garden  couldn't  have  been  very  alert  at 
that  time,  for  the  mysterious  black  wool- 
sack passed  through  unmolested.  It  is 
said  that  an  'O.  K. ;  U.  S.  Customs'  was 
tied  on  it.  It  may  be  that  Fairies  are 
providentially  lucky;  they  have  to  be  if 
they  are  immortals.  Outside  the  impos- 
ing building  one  of  the  old  neighbors, 
Carl  Aeschlimann,  who  had  lived  near 
the  Rudesehli's  in  Wurtemberg,  was 
waiting.  He  greeted  them  with  a  wild 
burst  of  delig'ht.  Here  were  people,  his 
people,  who  had  actually  seen  his  be- 
loved hills  and  vales  and  waterfalls,  in 
dear  old  Wurtenberg.  a  little  less  than 
four  months  ago,  while  he  had  not  seen 
them  in  sixteen  long,  toilsome  years. 
There  was  also  a  representative  of  the 
real  estate  company  at  the  landing;  he 
would  help  pilot  and  install  them  in 
their  new  home  in  Pennsylvania,  Then 
they  were  escorted  up  Broadway,  mar- 
veling at  the  wonders  of  New  York, 
across  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  in  a 
ramshackly  ferry-boat,  and  aboard  a 
train  for  Philadelphia.  At  the  City  ot 
Brotherly  Love  they  spent  the  night, 
starting  away  the  next  morning,  chang- 
ing cars  three  or  four  times  until  they 
reached  a  place  called  Antes  Fort,  on- a 
railroad  which  they  were  told  had  just 
been  completed  two  months  before.  The 
engines  were  wood-burners,  and  inovea 
slowly  enough  through  the  country,  so 
that  they  could  admire  its  fertility  and 
grandeur.  They  marveled  at  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  got  in  the  cars,  who 
looked  like  Americans  but  who  spoke  a 


dialect  that  sounded  like  German.  At 
Antes  Fort  two  teams  were  waiting  to 
convey  them  on  the  last  stage  of  their 
journey,  to  the  uncleared  tract  of  land 
on  the  Pike  which  they  were  to  make 
'blossom  like  the  rose.'  Most  of  the 
way  the  road  led  through  a  virgin  for- 
est— the  trees  were  even  taller  than  in 
the  Fatherland,  the  waterfalls  wilder,  the 
silence  more  intense.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  small  opening  in  the  forest, 
made  by  cutting  the  trees  so  that  they 
fell  against  their  standing  neighbors.  In 
the  center  of  it  was  a  log  shack — they 
use  it  now  for  a  woodshed — here  the 
Rudesehli's  were  to  stay  untiJ  they 
cleared  more  land  and  built  a  more  re- 
spectable abode.  The  tract  they  had 
bought  comprised  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty acres,  'more  or  less,'  so  the  deeds  ran. 
It  was  past  dark  when  they  arrived,  so 
that  they  could  not  tell  whether  they 
were  pleased  or  not,  but  they  were  prob- 
ably too  tired  to  care.  Soon  a  new 
moon  appeared,  shimmering  between 
galaxies  of  unstable  stars.  Wilhelm  and 
Lotte  had  noted  a  cozy  little  nook  a*, 
the  road — it  was  near  a  waterfall  and  a 
spring — where  they  decided  to  liberate 
the  Fairy  band.  After  partaking  of  a 
light  supper,  they  were  too  excited  to 
eat  much,  they  started  down  the  Pike, 
carrying  the  bag  between  them.  When 
they  reached  the  pretty  spot,  they  emp- 
tied the  sack ;  the  little  people  shouted 
in  treble  ecstasies  of  joy,  and  began 
dancing  merrily.  They  formed  a  circle 
and  danced  about  the  couple  who  had 
safely  carried  them  so  far.  The  young 
couple  had  much  work  ahead  of  them, 
so  they  probably  took  less  notice  of  their 
surroundings  henceforth  than  the 
Fairies.  The  'little  people'  were  im- 
mensely pleased  ;  it  was  their  Black  For- 
est over  again,  but  on  an  amplified  scale. 
Lotte  intended  visiting  them  each  night, 
but  she  felt  so  tired  she  postponed  it  a 
week.  One  night  the  family  heard  an 
awful  screaming  and  wailing  in  the  wil- 
derness :  it  sounded  like  some  frail  wo- 
man in  distress.  They  were  all  for  run- 
ning out  wiilt  torches  to  find  her.  until 
Carl   Aeschlimann   who     was   still  stop- 
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ping  with  them,  explained  that  it  was  a 
panther,  or  as  he  pronounced  it,  a  'pon- 
tare,'  an  animal  bigger  and.  more  rapa- 
cious than  the  traditional  lions  of  the 
Bible.  All  the  family  except  Lotte  were 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  but  it 
only  made  the  girl  more  uneasy.  'I'm 
afraid/  she  whispered  to  Wilhelm,  'that 
it  has  eaten  my  little  people,  and  enjoy- 
ing them,  has  come  to  devour  us.'  Next 
night  she  went  in  fear  and  trembling  to 
the  Fairy  abode,  and,  called  to  the  little 
colony.  To  her  surprise  they  all  respond- 
ed, and  danced  and  sang  about  her  glee- 
fully. 'I  feared  you  were  all  eaten  by 
that  awful  monster  which  screamed 
around  our  cabin  last  night.  I  never 
expected  to  see  you  again  !'  The  Fairies 
laughed  outright;  'Panther  eat  us?  Nev- 
er fear,  it  did  chase  us,  but  we  were  too 
quick.'  Lotte  was  reassured,  and  on  snc- 
seeding  nights  when  she  heard  the  pan- 
thers' wail  and  wolves'  call  she  knew 
her  little  friends  were  safe.  They  thrived 
in  their  new  home ;  children  were  born 
to  them — for  Fairies  are  partly  human 
— they  were  happy.  Lotte  married  Wil- 
helm the  next  spring,  but  continued  her 
visits  to  the  Fairy  home,  even  after  her 
own  children  were  born.     Occasionally, 


Wilhelm  accompanied  her.  At  times 
she  would  say  she  would  ^o  back  to 
Wurtemberg  for  a  visit  before  she  died, 
and  take  the  Fairies  along,  but  for  some 
reason  they  didn't  enthuse ;  it  can  only 
be  surmised  that  they  were  not  senti- 
mental. Fairies  own  no  Fatherland.  As 
she  grew  older  and  especially  after  Wil- 
helm's  death,  Lotte  became  known  as 
Gran-mam  Swartz,  and  her  connection 
with  the  Fairy  colony  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Even  her  children  admit- 
ted she  was  a  trifle  queer,  and  her  grand- 
children were  even  more  positive  of  it. 
But  she  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  a  good  wife  and  mother,  hard- 
working; and  plodding,  until  in  her  sev- 
entieth year,  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
she  passed  away.  She  was  buried  in  the 
little  mountaineers'  cemetery  on  Grind- 
stone Hill,  and  her  grave  is  marked  by 
a  rough  slab  of  mountain  brownstone. 
They  say,  and  I'll  admit  I've  seen  it  my- 
self once,  that  on  a  certain  June  night, 
when  the  young  moon  first  comes  up 
from  behind  the  Bald  Eagle  Mountains, 
the  Fairv  band,  old  and  young",  congre- 


gate there     and     dance  daintilv 
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seems  to  be  their  only  form  of  worship 
■ — about  the  ivy-grown  mound." 


The  Fries  Rebellion 

By  J.  J.  Hauser,  Macungie,  Pa. 
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•hard  working  and  industrious   and 


ILLERSTOWX,  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  activity  dur- 
ing' the  troublesome  times, 
"die  schreckens  Zeiten," 
1798  and  1799,  founded  by 
Peter  Miller  in  1776,  and 
therefore  often  called  the 
Centennial  town,  is  situated  on  the 
Old  King's  High  Road  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Trexlertown.  The  main 
street  is  part  of  the  said  road. 
The  first  hotel  in  the  town  was  a 
block  house  and  stood  where  the 
Keystone  House  now  stands  and 
was  kept  by  Leonard  Schlauch,  and 
there  the  people  gathered  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  times.     The     people     were 

still 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 
When  soon  after  John  Adams  had  been 
inaugurated  as  the  second  president  of 
the  United  States,  three  very  unjust  and 
obnoxious  laws  were  passed  and  receiv- 
ed the  signature  of  the  President,  name- 
ly the  Alien  and  Sedition  and  House 
Tax  Laws. 

It  was  the  last  named  act  that  caused 
the  revolt,  commonly  known  as  Fries'" 
Rebellion,  because  John  Fries,  of  Lower 
Milford,  now  Milford,  Bucks  County, 
was  the  chief  leader. 

Those  who  opposed  the  assessors  met 
in  an  upper  room  in  a  certain  house  in 
the  town  and  one  of  the  principal  men 
who  met  with  them  was  John  Fries,  for 
consultation  and  deliberations. 

Not  only  were  the  assessors  opposed 
and  hindered  in  their  duties  by  the  men 
but  the  wives  of  the  men  aided  them  in 
their  opposition  by  pouring  hot  water 
upon  the  assessors  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  measuring  the  window  panes 
and  counting  them.  It  is  said  that  the 
wife  of  George  Miller,  a  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  town,  poured  a  whole 
kettle  full  of  boiling  water  upon  the  as- 
sessor   while    he    was    ensrasred    in    his 


duties  and  who  left  immediately  without 
completing  his  work.  Many  of  the  old- 
est inhabitants  remember  her  yet  as  old 
Granny  Miller  and  her  story  of  the  Hot 
Water  War. 

This  opposition  continued  more  or 
less  severe  until  April  1,  1799,  when 
soldiers  came  from  Reading  to  the  town 
to  quell  the  rebellion.  When  they  ar- 
rived they  pitched  their  tents  in  Schaf- 
fer's  woods  near  the  town,  and  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  had  been  spotted  by 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  government 
were  arrested  by  the  soldiers  and  hur- 
ried off  to  Bethlehem  and  lodged  in  the 
Sun  Inn  there.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  increased  the  activity  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  tax  act 
and  they  raised  a  number  of  men  under 
Captain  Henry  Jarret.  captain  of  the 
light  horse  brigade,  and  sent  them  to 
Bethlehem  to  rescue  their  friends  from 
the  officials. 

These  men  were  not  successful  at 
first,  but  after  they  had  been  reinforced 
by  John  Fries  and  others  they  were  suc- 
cessful and  rescued  their  friends. 

The  leaders  in  these  undertakings 
were  afterwards  captured  by  United 
States  Marshal  Nicholas  and  had  to 
face  trial  in  the  U.  S.  courts  at  Philadel- 
phia and  afterwards  at  Noriristown  For 
sedition  and  treason. 

Yellow  fever  broke  out  while  the 
men  were  imprisoned  in  Philadel 
and  they  were  removed  to  Norristown, 
where  David  Schaffer  died  in  prison 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  children.  1 
Desch  and  Michael  Schmoyer,  Sr.,  died 
at  the  same  time,  in  prison. 

Some  of  their  descendants  still  live  in 
this  neighborhood. 

Those  who  spied  them  were  in 
years  held  in  disgust  and  the  people  used 
to  point  with  their  fingers  at  them  and 
shout  after  them,  "Dort  geht  der  Yer- 
rathcr." 
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On  March  i,  1799,  Marshal  Nicholas, 
Eierly,  Balliet,  Adolph,  came  to  Millers- 
town  and  arrested  Henry  Shankweiler 
and  others. 

The  people  at  Millerstown  and  sur- 
rounding country  had  their  military 
companies  the  same  as  was  in  vogue 
everywhere  else.     A  company    of     dra- 


goons, 


hose 


officers  were  Captain 
Henry  Jarrett,  First  Lieutenant  John 
Fogel,  Second  Lieutenant  John  Lichten- 
walner,  Ensign  John  Smith.  These  of- 
ficers held  a  counsel  and  ordered  David 
Schaffer  to  order  out  the  company  and 
to  meet  at  Martin  Ritter's  house,  March 
7,  1799.  The  next  morning  the  men 
gathered  at  Ritter's  house  but  not  the  of- 
ficers, wihen  Andrew  Schaffer,  ser- 
geant of  the  company  took  command  of 
the  company,  and  Samuel  Thurn.  trum- 
peter, Henry  Shankweiler  was  a  member 
of  this  company. 

Henry  Shankweiler  entered  bail  at 
Bethlehem.  Those  who  entered  on  tl  e 
bail  bond  were  his  brother,  Jacob 
Druckenmiller,  David  Schaffer  and 
Philip  Desch.  These  accompanied  the 
company  to  Bethlehem  to  rescue  the 
prisoners.  The  first  three  had  no  wea- 
pons with  them,  and  went  ahead  of  the 
company.  When  they  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem they  were  met  by  William  Henry, 
who  said  to  them  in  German: 

"Was  thut  ihr  verdamten  rascals  mit 
euren^gewehren,"  when  one  of  them 
said,  "Mir  vvohnen  in  einem  freien  land, 
ich  denke  mann  darf  mit  seinem  ge- 
wehr  hingehen  wo  er  will  wenn  er  nie- 
mond  beleidiget." 

When  Henry  called  out  "Dies  gehet 
gegen  die  Civil  Law,  und  wenn  ihr 
euer  gewehr  nicht  obleget  so  wird  ihr 
am  galga  dafiir  bueszen."  Upon  these 
remarks  they  placed  their  weapons  for 
security  with  the  hostler  at  the  Sun  Inn 
and  Went  into  the  hotel  and  drank  beer. 
While  there  Fries  and  the  others  ar- 
rived and  surrounded  the  hotel  and  res- 
cued the  prisoners. 

The  marshal  immediatelv  sent  Eierlv 
to  Philadelphia  to  inform  the  President 
(Adams)  about  the  affair  at  Bethlehem. 
who  immediately  ordered  Brigadier  Gen- 


eral William  McPherson  to  gather  an 
army  of  1200  men  and  go  to  the  scene. 
The  men  that  composed  the  army  were 
mostly  gathered  in  Lancaster  County 
and  many  of  them  were  friends  of  the 
government  and  opposed  to  the  farmers, 
but  were  great  friends  of  the  women, 
and  scoundrels,  as  one  writer  said. 

When  they  came  to  Millerstown  they 
went  to  Conrad  Marx's  house  to  capture 
him  but  their  bird  had  flown ;  but  want- 
ed to  make  his  son,  Jacob,  a  lad  of  13 
years,  tell  where  his  father  was  and  if  he 
would  not  tell,  they  would  split  his  head 
open.  But  he  told  them  he  did  not 
know.  The  soldiers  cursed  -  him  and 
went  away. 

They  went  about  to  capture  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  rescue  at  Bethle- 
hem but  found  more  at  Millerstown. 
The  way  the  soldiers  acted  can  be  seen 
when  they  wanted  to  arrest  Philip 
Desch.  They  surrounded  the  house. 
Some  broke  into  the  house  and  dragged 
Mrs.  Desch  half  dressed  out  of  bed  (it 
was  night  time),  and  compelled  her  to 
get  them  something  to  eat.  One  of  them 
more  humane  than  the  others  counseled 
with  them  and  let  Mrs.  Desch  dress  her- 
self. Then  she  had  to  get  a  light  for 
them  and  they  searched  the  house  from 
garret  to  cellar,  piercing  their  sabres 
into  the  bedding,  bundles,  barrels,  boxes, 
etc.,  but  did  not  get  Desch  because  he 
was  not  home. 

The  company  operating  in  L'ppcr  Mil- 
ford  was  more  successful.  They  captured 
J.  Schmoyer,  Peter  Kiefer,  Adam  Stahl- 
necker,  Henry  Stabler  and  confined 
them  in  Jacob  Miller's  house.  Daniel 
Schwartz,  Sr.,  and  his  son  Daniel,  Jr.. 
were  captured  while  they  were  going  to 
Millerstown  on  business  the  next  day. 
All  were  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  on 
the  way  met  Gen.  John  Keiser  and  he 
was  arrested  too.  and  taken  along.  T 
were  brought  before  Judge  Peters  who 
asked  Keiser  for  his  commission. 

The  men  in  hiding  or  imprisoned,  the 
women  and  children  had  to  defend 
themselves  the  best  way  they  could 
against  the  soldiers  and  eke  out  a  living. 

Marx  had  tied  to  Maryland  and  An- 
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thony  Stahler  was  in. hiding  in  other 
parts  of  Northampton  county.  When 
Rev.  J.  H.  E.  Helmuth,  a.  Lutheran  pas- 
tor,  wrote  a  proclamation  in  German  for 
the  government,  which  promised  pardon 
if  they  would  return  and  deliver  them- 
selves up  and  cast  them  broadcast 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
On  this  promise  Marx  returned  and 
Stahler  came  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
on  their  way  to  Philadelphia  they  were 
taken  prisoners  in  Bucks  county.  This 
reverend  gentleman  while  on  his  way  to 
preach  in  the  Macungie  church  saw 
Henry  ShifTert  sit  at  the  window  and 
sent  for  soldiers  and  had  him  arrested, 
and  George  Boch,  too.  Boch  was  re- 
leased from  here  but  ShifTert  was  taken 
to  Philadelphia.  Our  minister  prayed 
for  the  poor  men  in  prison  and  asked 
that  the  Lord  should  soon  find  a  way  to 
set  them  free,  and  on  his  way  home  said, 
but  some  of  them  ought  to  be  hanged. 
Nice  kind  of  preachers. 

Deputy  Marshal  Wiedes  assisted  by 
Andrew  ShifTert,  who  had  gone  against 
his  neighbors  by  turning  informer  to 
the  government,  in  other  words,  a  spy. 

ShifTert  was  called  by  his  neighbors  a 
traitor,  or  Judas  Iscariot,  and  now  was 
a  hated  man.  Often  when  he  passed 
along  the  street  the  people  would  say, 
"Dort  geht  der  verrather."  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  he  had  afterward  told 
them  that  he  was  their  friend  and  neigh- 
bor and  lured  them  into  the  clutches  of 
the  law. 

When  the  prisoners  were  taken  to 
Philadelphia  they  stopped  one  night  at 
John  Wentz's  hotel,  who  furnished  them 
their  meals  and  lodgings  free,  and  told 
them  that  they  would  better  return  be- 
cause they  still  had  mountain  and  woods 
to  hide  themselves.  That  they  had  been 
betrayed  when  one  of  them  said,  "I 
know  ShifTert,  he  is  not  that"  kind  of  a 
man."  Wentz  said,  "Go  in  God's  name. 
I  wish  you  a  safe  journey,  but  you  will 
think  of  me  yet." 

When  they  came  to  Philadelphia  they 
were  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.  Many  ot 
them  did  not  see  their  homes  again  for 
twenty  months.     Their  prison  fare  was 


for  six  weeks  only  one-half  pound  of 
convicts'  bread  and  three  pints  of  mo- 
lasses water  daily,  when  their  friends 
were  allowed  to  send  them  better  meals. 

One  of  the  prisoners  afterward  wrote 
an  article  for  the  press  basing  it  on  Rev. 
12th  chapter  and  18th  verse,  and  the 
13th  chapter  and  the  first  verse-,  the  17th 
chapter  and  the  17th  and  18th  verses  of 
their  treatment  in  which  he  went  hot 
and  heavy  for  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  explaining  that  the  seven  heads 
meant  the  seven  beloved  states,  viz: 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  ten  horns,  repre- 
senting Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Rhode 
Island  and  Ohio.  The  crowns  on  the 
horns  to  represent  Treason,  Sedition. 
Alien,  Misdemeanor,  tax  act,  liberty  of 
the  press,  shrinkage  house  tax,  window 
tax,  persecution. 

Now  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  revolt 
as  this  was  not  the  first  one  that  occur- 
red in  the  United  States.  The  first  one 
that  occurred  was  Shay's  Rebellion  in 
Massachusetts  in  opposition  to  the  heavy 
taxes  laid,  1786.  The  next  one  was  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  account  of  a  tax  on  whiskey, 
1793  and  1794.  So  we  see  that  the  Fries 
Rebellion  was  the  third  one  opposed  to 
the  taxation  made  by  the  government. 

The  first  occurrence  which  broke  the 
calm  and  monotonous  affairs  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  happened  in  Milford, 
Bucks  County,  in  1798  when  the  people 
rose  in  opposition  to  the  House  Tax 
Law.  This  affair  is  called  in  history 
"The  Milford  Rebellion,"  because  it  first 
started  in  Milford.  "The  Hot  Water 
War."  because  the  assessors  were  driven 
off  by  the  women  with  hot  water  being 
thrown  upon  them  while  engaged  in 
making  the  assessments.  "The  House 
Tax  Law,"  on  account  oi  the  act  re- 
quiring the  assessors  of  the  houses 
measuring  the  window  panes,  giving  the 
sizes  and  number  of  panes  in  eac 
every  house  for  computing  the  tax. 
Fries  Rebellion,  so  called  on  account  of 
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its  leader,  John  Fries,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of 
this  disturbance  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  leader  of  this 
affair. 

John  Fries  was  born  in  Hatfield  town- 
ship, Montgomery  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1750.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years 
he  married  Mary  Brunner,  of  White 
Marsh,  and  five  years  later  moved  to 
Milford,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
built  for  himself  a  house  on  the  land  of 
Joseph  Galloway  at  Boggy  Creek.  When 
the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  he 
lived  in  a  log  house  on  a  lot  belonging 
to  William  Edwards  on  the  Sumneytown 
Road.     He  served  during  the  war. 

Pie  was  a  man  of  good  mind,  but  had 
received  only  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  good  speaker  and 
possessed  a  rude  eloquence  that  swayed 
the  multitude.  Pie  had  a  good  charac- 
ter and  stood  well  among  the  people.  He 
was  by  trade  a  cooper,  but  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  crier  of  public  sales.  He 
died  in  1820  near  Trumbauersville,  Pa., 
at  the  age  of  70  years,  a  respected 
citizen. 

This  House  Tax  Act  was  looked  upon 
as  very  burdensome  and  unjust  by  a 
great  many  people  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  the  assessors,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  government  (but 
in  many  instances  the  people  had  been 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  assessors, 
but  which  was  refused)  began  their 
duties  they  were  chased  from  one  place 
to  the  other,  so  that  no  assessment  was 
made  that  year  in  Milford  township  and 
the  trouble  was  just  as  serious  in  Ma- 
cungie  and  what  is  now  the  upper  part 
of  Lehigh  County  where  the  opposition 
to  law  found  many  supporters. 

This  movement  against  the  Tax  Law 
spread  rapidly  in  Northampton.  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  Counties  that  many  of 
the  assessors  quit  their  work.  Those 
who  kept  at  their  work  were  threatened 
with  their  lives.  John  Foulke,  the  as- 
sessor of  Milford.  was  threatened  to  be 
shot  through  the  legs  if  he  did  not  quit 
his  work.    Samuel  Clark  was  treated  the 


same  way.  Then  Mr.  Chapman,  the  as- 
sessor for  the  entire  district  with  three 
more  assessors  began  to  try  to  make  the 
assessments  but  were  forced  to  stop 
their  work  by  Fries  and  his  followers. 
Fries  was  ably  seconded  by  Frederick 
Pleany  and  George  Getman. 

Roderick  and  Foulke,  two  of  the  as- 
sessors were  threatened  with  their  lives 
if  they  did  not  lay  down  their  work. 

On  March  5,  1798,  Fries  told  the  men 
that  he  could  muster  700  men  by  next 
morning,  March  6,  and  that  he  would 
fight  the  House  Tax  Act  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  if  he  would  meet  Mr.  Clark  in 
the  company  with  Mr.  Roderick,  he 
would  deal  with  him  badly. 

The  next  morning  Fries  with  between 
50  and  60  of  his  followers,  commenced 
to  drive  the  assessors  away,  and  if  they 
refused  to  go  he  would  take  them  pris- 
oners. Captain  Kuder  aided  Fries  in 
this  instance.  Many  of  Fries'  men  wore 
uniforms  and  were  accompanied  by  a 
drum  corps  and  fife.  Fries  himself  wore 
a  large  feather  in  his  hat  and  had  a 
heavy  revolver. 

They  marched  to  Ouakertown  where 
they  found  the  assessor  and  Fries  order- 
ed his  men  to  fire  upon  him,  but  they 
missed  their  aim.  After  Fries  and  his  men 
left  Quakertown  they  met  a  man  who 
defended  the  cause  of  the  government 
for  which  he  was  roughly  handled  by 
Fries  and  his  followers.  At  this  time, 
too,  Fries  heard  by  a  messenger  that  the 
United  States  Marshal  Nicholas  had  ar- 
rested several  oi  his  followers  at  Mil- 
lerstown  for  resisting  the  assessors. 
Fries  met  the  party  that  had  gathered 
at  Conrad  Marx's  home  to  rescue  the 
prisoners.  They  then  went  their  way  to 
Bethlehem,  on  the  way  they  met  a  son 
of  Marx,  who  told  them  that  they  might 
just  as  well  go  home  as  the  people  of 
Northampton  County  were  able  enough 
to  rescue  the  prisoners.  Upon  heai 
this  some  of  them  were  for  returning, 
but  Fries  would  not  listen  and  ordered 
them  to  go  ahead  and  rescue  the  pris- 
oners. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  I  r:  Ige  ..: 
Bethlehem  they  held  a  consultation,  and 
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there  were  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
marshal  who  told  them  that  they  should 
go  home.  But  Fries  ipld  them  frankly 
that  they  would  not  return  home  if  they 
could  not  take  the  prisoners  along, 
which,  of  course,  the  marshal  refused  to 
do.  Thereupon  Fries  paid  the  toll  and 
they  crossed  the  bridge  and  demanded 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  said  if 
his  demand  was  refused  he  would  re- 
lease them  by  force.  The  marshal  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this  demand,  when 
Fries  and  his  men  retired  a  short  dis- 
tance and  held  another  consultation. 
Fries  exhorted  his  men  and  encouraged 
them  by  telling  them  that  undoubtedly 
he  would  be  the  first  one  to  fall,  that 
they  should  then  do  their  best  to  rescue 
their  fellow  men  by  all  means,  but  they 
should  not  fire  first. 

Then  they  moved  forward  and  forced 
the  marshal  to  give  up  his  prisoners. 
Fries  and  his  men  with  the  prisoners 
marched  off  in  high  glee  at  their  suc- 
cess. 

President  Adams,  when  he  heard  ot 
this  affair,  ordered  troops  to  be  raised 
in  Lancaster  County  to  quell  the  rebel- 
lion and  sent  other  soldiers  to  the  rescue 
to  aid  the  assessors  to  make  assessments 
in  Low  Hill,  Weisenberg,  Lynn  and 
Heidelberg  and  arrested  Fries  and  his 
followers  at   Macungie    (Millerstown). 

The  marshals  at  the  Sun  Inn,  Bethle- 
hem, were  Judge  William  Henry,  Wil- 
liam Barnet,  John  Moholland,  Christian 
Roth,  Isaac  Hartzel  and  Philip  Sheetz. 
and  those  who  went  with  him  to  make 
the  arrests  at  Macungie  stated  that  they 
did  not  meet  with  any  trouble  until  they 
came  to  George  Seiders  in  Macungie 
township.  They  stopped  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Van  Buskirk.  where  they  left  their 
horses  and  went  on  foot  to  Millerstown 
to  serve  the  warrants  on  George  Schaf- 
fer,  who  was  not  at  home.  Then  they 
went  to  the  hotel,  where  they  found 
Schaffer  and  arrested  him. 

Soon  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
who  protested  at  the  arrest  oi  Schaef- 
fer  and  one  David  Schaeffer,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  the  leader,  said  Col.  Balliet  and 
Eirly  were  nothing  but  damned  rascals. 


and  that  the  people  should  horsewhip 
them.  They  also  arrested  Rev.  Mr. 
Fierman  and  John  Fuchs. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Emaus,  and  Mr. 
Keane,  of  Easton,  came  and  aided  the 
marshal  in  making  the  arrests. 

David  Schaffer,  Jacob  Klein  and  Phil- 
ip  Desch,   Mr.    Kelper  and   Mr.   Pa 
acted  as  scouts  for  Fries  and  kept  . 
posted  in  the  movements  of  the  ma:- 
and  the  soldiers. 

Jacob  Snyder  had  been  appointed  as- 
sessor of  Upper  Milford,  but  declined  to 
serve,  when  Mr.  Iieckenwelder  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

When  George  Schaffer  was  arrested, 
he  said:  "Take  me  a  prisoner,  but  you 
will  see  how  far  you  will  come,"  where- 
upon a  number  of  the  people  sprang  up 
and  said,  "If  one  man  is  taken  prisoi 
we  will  by  the  help  of  God  rescue  him.' 
The  assessors  were  called  rascals  by  the 
people  and  said  that  if  the  House  Tax 
act  was  a  law,  still  they  woul  I 
obey  it. 

Those  who  aided  the  marshal  and  the 
soldiers  to  capture     the     men  were 
spised  and  shunned  and  whenever  they 
passed     by     the     people  shouted.  "] 
geht  der  verrather  oder  dort  kommt 
verrather."  (There  goes  the  spy  or  here 
he  comes,  the  spy.) 

A  month  later  Fries  was  captured 
near  Bunker  Hill.  Bucks  County,  in  a 
swamp  by  the  soldiers,  being  betrayed 
by  a  small  dog. 

He  who  defied  the  assessors  and  the 
marshal  came  skulkily  and  let  himself  be 
taken  a  prisoner  without  resistance,  and 
taken  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  and  I  is 
fellow  prisoners  were  placed  on  trial  for 
treason. 

The  charges  against  Fries  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  as  follows : 

1.  Opposition  to  the  House  Tax  Act. 

2.  Hindering   the    assessors    in 
duties. 

3.  Holding    unlawful     meetings    for 
interfering   with   the  execution     of 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Suppressed  the  friends  ox  the 
government  or  any  one  who  should 

or  assist  the  officials  in  their  duties. 
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5.  To  rescue  any  one  arrested  by  the 
government  and  followed. 

6.  No  explanation  of  the  law  heeded 
by  the  people. 

7      Violence  as  used  by  the  people. 

8.  Opposing  the  United  States  offi- 
cials while  performing  their  duty. 

The  trial  of  Fries  began  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  at  Phila- 
delphia, April  1,  1/99,  before  Judge 
James  Iredell,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  charge  of  Judge  Iredell  to  the 
Grand  Jury  was  a  comprehensive  one 
and  they  returned  a  true  bill  on  May  I, 
1799  The  following  composed  the 
Grand  Jury:  Isaac  Wharton,  foreman; 
T  Ross,  Joseph  Parker,  Robert  Ralston, 
John  Perot,  Daniel  Smith,  Edward  Pen- 
nington, Benjamin  W.  Morris,  John 
Craig,  David  H.  Cunningham,  Gideon 
H  Wells,  William  Montgomery,  Philip 
Ricklin,  Thomas  W.  Willing,  Samuel 
Coates,  J.  E.  Fisher,  W.  Buckley. 

William  Rawle,  clerk  of  the  court, 
made  his  charge  to  the  court  May  1. 
1799. 

The  following  men  were  drawn  as 
jurymen:  William  Jolly,  Philadelphia; 
Samuel  Mitchel,  Bucks  County;  Wil- 
liam Leedom,  Bucks  County ;  Anthony 
Cuthberth,  Philadelphia;  John  Singer, 
Philadelphia;  Samuel  Richards,  Phila- 
delphia; Joseph  Hornton,  Philadelphia ; 
William  Ramsay,  Bucks  County;  Gera- 
dus  Wynkoop,  Bucks  County;  Philip 
Walter  and  John  Roth,  of  Northampton 
County  (Whitehall  Township).  He  was 
found  guilty.    A  new  trial  was  granted. 

Jurymen  were  as  follows  in  the  second 
trial:  Samuel  Wheeler,  Flenry  Pepper, 
John  Taggert,  Cornelius  Cornegys,  Eph- 
raim  Clark,  Thomas  Bailey,  Lorenz 
Kaufman,  John  Edge,  Charles  Deschler, 
Henry  Dubois,  Isaac  Dehaven  and  John 
Balliet. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  were 
Mr.  Rawle  and  Mr.  Ingersol. 

Fries  had  no  counsel. 

Additional  witnesses  heard  in  the  sec- 
ond trial  were:  Christian  Heckewelter, 
John     Romig,     Jacob      Oswald,     Isaac 


Scheimer,  John  W'illiams  and  Daniel 
Weidner. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  Judge  Chase  sentenced  John 
Fries  to  death.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned  by  the  president. 

Conrad  Marx  was  tried  for  treason  at 
Norristovvn,  April  26,  1800,  and  found 
not  guilty  for  treason,  before  the  fol- 
lowing jury:  Richard  Downing,  Thom- 
as Morris,  Jacob  Grim,  Eli  Cawley, 
Richard  Roberts,  Francis  Gardner,  John 
Jacobs,  Benjamin  Morris,  Anton  Ober- 
ly,  John  Longstreth,  William  Davis, 
Llewellyn  Davis. 

Mr.  Rawle,  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Hopkinson  for 
Mr.  Marx. 

He  was  tried  again  and  found  guilty 
for  opposing  and  aiding  in  the  insurrec- 
tion and  sentenced  by  Judge  Chase  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  and  $1000  fine 
and  furnish  bail  for  good  behavior  as 
follows,  himself  $2000  and  two  bails 
each  for  $1000.  Marx  was  considered 
a  very  dangerous  man  by  the  court  who 
said  that  he  ought  to  have  been  found 
guilty  of  treason  and  suffer  the  same 
penalty  as  Fries. 

George  Gehman  and  Fred  Hainey 
found  guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced 
to  death  with  Fries,  both  pardoned. 

Anton  Stabler  tried  for  treason  and 
found  not  guilty  but  was  afterwards 
charged  by  the  grand  jury  who  found  a 
true  bill  against  him  for  aiding  in  the 
insurrection  with  Philip  Desch  and  Ja- 
cob Kline  and  were  found  guilty, 
and  each  sentenced  to  eight  months 
imprisonment  and  $150  fine  and  fur- 
nish bail  for  good  behavior  for  one 
year  of  $400. 

Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Hopkinson  were 
counsel  for  Stahler  and  his  jurymen 
were  the  following:  Richard  Robinson, 
Charles  Deschler,  George  Ellig.  John 
Starbord,  John  Jones,  John  Edge.  Ja- 
cob Grim.  David  Jones.  William  Pres- 
ton, Thomas  Morris,  Peter  Elder,  Abra- 
ham Heed. 

Henry  Shitfert.  Flenry  Stahler.  Dame! 
Schwartz,   Sr.,   Christian   Ruth,   George 
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SchaefTer,  Daniel  Schwartz,  Jr.,  were 
tried  for  aiding  in  the  insurrection. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoners  were  Mr. 
Keane  and  Mr.  Dallas. 

Witnesses  that  testified  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Col.  Nichols,  Samuel  Thums, 
Andreas  Shiffert,  William  Barne*  Wil- 
liam Henry,  John  Fogel,  John  Mnr;tz, 
Jacob  Eierly,  Christian  Heckwelter, 
Judge  Peters,  Jacob  Sterner,  Daniel 
Reisch  and  John  Shinier. 

They  were  all  found  guilty  except 
Daniel  Schwartz,  Jr.,  and  received  the 
following  sentence   from  Judge   Iredell. 

George  Shaffer,  8  months  imprison- 
ment, $400  fine  for  the  first  offence,  for 
the  second  offence  $200  fine  and  4 
months  imprisonment  and  furnish  bail 
for  good  behavior  for  twro  years,  he  him- 
self $1000  and  two  bails  each  of  $500. 

Daniel  Schwartz,  Sr.,  8  months'  im- 
prisonment, $400  fine  and  furnish  bail 
for  good  behavior  for  one  year,  he  him- 
self for  $1000  and  two  bails  each  for 
$500.  _ 

Christian  Ruth,  8  months'  imprison- 
ment, $200  fine,  furnish  bail  for  good 
behavior  for  one  year,  he  himself  foi 
$1000,  and  two  bails  each  for  S500. 

Henry  Stahler,  8  months'  imprison- 
ment, $200  fine,  furnish  the  same  bail  as 
Swartz  and  Ruth  did  for  good  behavior. 

Henry  Shiffert,  8  months  imprison- 
ment, $200  fine  and  furnish  bail  for 
good  behavior,  he  himself  for  S500  and 
two  bails  each  for  $250. 

Each  of  the  prisoners  to  pay  in  addi- 
tion the  costs  of  the  Court.  But  when 
the  Court  was  informed  about  the  pris- 
oners' financial  circumstances  their  sen- 
tences were  somewhat  reduced. 

Rev.  Jacob  Eierman  was  placed  on 
trial  for  aiding  in  the  rescue  of  the  pris- 
oners at  Bethlehem  and  opposing  the  as- 
sessors at  Norristown,  Pa.,  'October  16, 
1799,  before  Judges  Washington  and 
Peters.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the 
charge. 

Witnesses  for  the  Government  were 
Colonel  Nichols,  Jacob  Eierly.  John 
Zerfas.  John  Snyder,  Simon  Heller. 
Judge  Peters. 

Verdict  was  guilty   and  he   was  sen- 


tenced by  the  Court  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment and  $50  fine,  and  furnish 
bail  for  good  behavior  for  one  year  for 
$1000. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of 
the  names,  time  of  imprisonment  and 
fine  of  each  of  the  convicted  men  of 
which  quite  a  number  were  residents  ot 
Macungie  Township,  Northampton 
County  (now  Lehigh  County). 

Henry  Jarrett,  2  years,  Siooo  fine. 

Conrad  Marx,  2  years.  $800  fine. 

Valentine  Kuder,  2  years,  $200  fine. 

Jacob  Eierman,  1  year,  $50  fine. 

Henry  Shank weiler,  1  year,  Si 50  fine. 

Michael  Schmoyer,  9  months,  S400 
fine. 

Henry  Smith,  8  months,  $200  fine. 

Philip  Ruth,  6  months,  $200  fine. 

Jacob  Klein,  C  months,  S150  fine. 

Herman  Hartman,  6  months,  Si 50 
fine. 

Philip  Ruth.  6  months,  $200  fine.^ 

John  Eberhard,  6  months,  Sioo  fine. 

John  Huber,  6  months.  Si 50  fine. 

Christian  Sachs,  6  months,  S200  fine. 

John  Klein,  Jr.,  6  months,  Sioo  fine. 

Daniel  Klein,  6  months,  S150  fine. 

Jacob  Klein.  6  months,  $150  fine. 

Adam  Breich,  6  months,  Si 50  line. 

George  Memberger,  6  months.  Si 50 
fine. 

George  Gehman,  6  months,  $roo  fine. 

William  Gehman.  6  months,  Sioo  fine. 

Abraham  Schantz,  4  months,  $100 
fine. 

Henry  Memberger,  4  months,  Sioo 
fine. 

Peter  Ilager,  4  months.  Sioo  fine. 

Abraham  Samsel.  3  months.  $50  fine. 

P.  Huntzberger.  3  months.  $50  fine. 

Peter  Gabel,  2  months,  S40  fine. 

Jacob  Gabel.  2  months.  S40  fine. 

Each  of  the  above  was  ye:  required 
to  enter  bail  for  his  good  behavior. 

It  must  be  said  in  favor  of  each  and 
every  one  that  had  been  convicted  that 
their  sentences  and     fines     were  lar^ 
reduced  and  all  became  useful  and  influ- 
ential citizens   in    the   comities    in   w 
they  lived. 

So  ended  Fries'  Rebellion.  It  was 
one  of  those  lesser  disorders     to     which 
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all  governments  are  subject,  which 
might  have  been  very  dangerous  to  the 
government  had  not  the  government 
used  its  strong  arm,  which  nearly  cost 
the  leader  and  his  followers  their  lives. 

It  must  be  said,  too,  that  these  men 
who  opposed  the  House  Tax  Act  were 
not  the  scum  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  lived,  but  the  best  and  most 
influential  and  conscientious  citi- 
zens, and  Fries,  their  leader,  possessed 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  lead  his 
men  to  do  any  daring  deed. 

The  results  of  these  disorders  were  in 
short  that  the  Government  repealed  the 
obnoxious  laws,  and  enacted  other  laws 
more  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of 
the  country.  Those  who  took  part  in 
this  affair  now  sleep  their  last  sleep  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  they  lived  at 
Macungie,  at  the  Lehigh  Church,  West- 
ern Salisbury  Church,  Old  Zionsville  and 
Trexlertown. 


Philip  Wescoe,  the  grandfather  of  our 
venerable  citizen,  Joseph  Gaumer  (who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago),  was  also  one  of 
the  followers  of  Fries  and  had  to  go  in 
hiding  when  the  United  States  officials 
came  to  make  the  arrests.  Wescoe, 
when  he  got  clue  of  the  coming  of  the 
officers,  hid  himself  in  a  large  pine  tree 
in  the  woods  not  far  from  his  home, 
thus  escaping  arrest.  The  officers 
searched  the  house  and  barn  and  threw 
their  sabers  into  the  hay,  straw,  boxes 
and  bedding,  but  their  man  was  safe  in 
hiding  and  came  forth  from  the  same  as 
soon  as  the  officers  had  left.  Wescoe  at 
the  time  lived  on  what  is  now  the  W.  O. 
Lichtenwalner's  farm.  He  owned  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  land  at  this  place. 
He  was  the  father  of  Solomon  Wescoe, 
the  principal  donor  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Solomon's  Reformed 
Church,  Macungie. 


Is  Socialism  No  categorical  yes  or 

Anti- Christian  ?  no  will  do  as  an  an- 
swer to  this  question. 
There  are  many  Socialists  that  are  at 
heart  Christian  and  that  believe  they  are 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  so  far 
as  they  touch  civic  and  social  relations. 
But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  trend  of 
socialistic  teaching,  as  it  emanates  from 
the  leading  propagandists,  is  decidedly 
anti-Christian.  The  hot-bed  of  this  type 
of  socialistic  heresy  is  Germany.  Ever 
since  the  venerable  leader  of  German 
Socialists  in  the  Reichstag,  August  Re- 
bel, who  is  a  pronounced  atheist,  began 
to  become  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  an  enormous  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  the  anti-Chris- 
tian tenor  of  socialistic  teaching.  His 
book  of  many  years  ago  on  "Die  Frau," 
which  teaches  doctrine  that  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  free  love,  has  been 
widely  read  by  the  youth  of  the  father- 
land, and  is  beginning  to  bear  a  harvest 
of  terrible  fruitage. 

We  have  heard    some    rank  socialistic 


doctrine  in  America — doctrine  which,  if 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged'  would  mean 
the  ultimate  undoing  of  both  the  Church 
and  its  teachings.  Certain  it  is,  that  So- 
cialism in  general  has  come  to  be  a  grow- 
ing menace,  and  many  good  people,  with 
here  and  there  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
among  them,  seem  to  be  unaware  oi  the 
dangerous  company  they  are  in  — 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
playing  with  a  mischievous  gun 
that  kicks  backwards  at  religion 
as  vigorously  as  it  shoots  forward 
against  real  or  imagined  ills.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  first  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  that  threatens 
Christianity  from  this  source,  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  and  is  fighting  con- 
sistently and  vigorously.  Rut  mere  re- 
pression will  not  stem  the  tide.  A  c 
paign  oi  education  is  what  is  needed.  It 
there  arc  any  Lutherans  who  have  given 
the  subject  careful  thought  and  study, 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. — 
The  Lithe  ran. 


The  Disappearance  of  the  Lenni  Lenape 
From  the  Delaware  and  Their  Subsequent 

Migrations 

By  W.  J.  Heller,  Easton,  Pa. 


HERE    are    many  thousand 
pages   written  on  the  sub- 
J[  ject  of    the    American   In- 

dians and  very  many  of 
these  are  devoted  to  a 
theoretic  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  this  primitive 
people,  and  these  theories  are  just 
as  varied  and  numerous  as  the  writ- 
ers themselves.  Regarding  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  of  the  Red  man, 
these  writers  are  generally  of  one 
mind,  based  on  the  old  rule  that  an 
Indian  is  an  Indian  and  the  best 
Indian  is  the  dead  Indian.  Novelists 
write  to  please  white  men — to  gain 
their  approbation — and  they  know  that 
race  prejudice  is  strong  enough  that  the 
presentation  of  the  white  man  as  the 
hero  and  the  red  man  as  the  villian  is 
more  acceptable  than  if  they  were  placed 
vice  versa.  Consequently  we  lack  a  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  true  type  of  the 
American  Indian.  J.  Fennimore  Coop- 
er was  the  only  novelist  who  had  the 
moral  courage  to  depict  the  Indian  in 
his  true  character,  for  which  he  was 
woefully  criticised,  and  his  "Cooper's 
Indian"  was  always  held  up  to  ridicule. 

The  Indian  is  a  natural  warrior,  a 
natural  logician,  a  natural  artist.  We 
have  room  for  all  three  in  our  highly 
organized  social  system.  It  is  a  mistake 
in  the  process  of  absorbing  him,  of 
washing  out  of  him  whatever  is  distinct- 
ly Indian.  It  is  absurd  to  consider  him 
as  a  white  man  with  a  red  skin  and  then 
try  to  make  him  white.  Our  aboriginal 
brother  brings  as  his  contribution  to  the 
common  store  of  character  a  great  deal 
which  is  admirable,  and  which  needs  onlv 


to  be  developed  along  the  right  line.  All 
the  Indians,  both  full-blood  and  those 
intermingled  with  cheap  white,  within 
our  borders  today  are  civilized.  What, 
some  of  the  latter  need  is  a  refining  in- 
fluence. They  detest  a  preacher  but  re- 
spect a  teacher,  so  the  missionaries  find 
it  just  as  difficult  to  convert  an  Indian 
as  to  convert  his  white  neighbor,  but 
they  appreciate  the  school,  as  they  can 
here  see  results  for  the  good.  This  is 
aii  instance  where  one  school  teacher  is 
worth  a  dozen  preachers.  The  policy 
of  the  government  is  not  to  forcibly  up- 
root his  strong  traits  as  an  Indian,  but 
to  induce  him  to  modify  them;  to  teach 
him  to  recognize  the  nobility  of  giving 
without  expectation  oi  return  and  to 
show  true  chivalry  in  good  faith  toward 
an  active  foe  and  mercy  for  a  fallen 
one.  Unfortunately  the  government 
treats  all  Indians  as  one  class,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  comes  from  the  north, 
the  south  or  the  east.  Just  why  this  is 
so  is  not  quite  clear.  Then  there  is  the 
ever  present  missionary  intent  on  mak- 
ing converts  in  short,  quick  order  mere- 
ly to  enable  him  to  report  home  his  suc- 
cess and  the  fact  that  he  is  up  and  do- 
ing, utterly  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  receives  his  greatest  impress 
of  the  deity  from  the  cow  boys  and  the 
rough  border  men  and  parrot-lik.  £ 
expressions  utterly  unlooked  for.  Thus 
when  a  new  Presbyterian  minister  was 
urging  an  Indian  to  come  and  hear  him 
preach,  the  Indian  replied:  "May-be-so, 
today  you  heap  preach  God  dam  ;  to- 
morrow you   steal   Indian's  p 

The  Indian's  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
white   man   is   more   fullv   illustrated   by 
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another  incident.  An  Indian  consulted 
an  agent  concerning-  the  signing  of  cer- 
tain papers.  The  agent  told  him  it  was 
all  right,  he  should  sign  it.  He  asked 
the  missionary,  also  the  trader  and  fin- 
ally he  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner, who  also  advised  him  to  sign  it. 
Finally  the  Commissioiner  lost  patience 
and  said :  "You  won't  believe  your  agent, 
the  merchants,  nor  the  missionary,  and 
you  won't  believe  me !  Whom  will  you 
believe?"  The  Indian  replied:  "May- 
be-so,  nobody." 

The  result  of  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  Indian  has  as  distinct  an  indi- 
viduality as  any  type  of  man  who  ever 
lived,  and  he  will  never  be  judged  right 
until  we  learn  to  measure  him  by  his 
own  standards,  as  we  whites  would 
wish  to  be  measured  if  some  more  pow- 
erful race  were  to  usurp  dominion  over 
us.  We  must  not  judge  him  by  the 
hanger-on  about  the  edges  of  an  agency 
or  by  the  lazy  fellow  who  lounges  all 
day  in  a  gambling  room  of  a  frontier 
town  or  from  the  screen  of  the  motion 
picture  show.  To  get  at  the  real  Indian 
we  must  go  back  into  the  wilder  coun- 
try, where  white  men  have  not  yet 
penetrated.  There  we  find  him  as  a 
man  of  fine  physique,  a  model  of  hospi- 
tality, a  kind  parent,  a  genial  companion, 
a  staunch  friend  and  a  faithful  pledge- 
keeper  and  of  this  kind  are  today  the 
descendants  of  that  best  clan  of  all 
North  American  Indians,  the  Lenni  Len- 
nape  (which  in  English  means  "men  of 
men"),  commonly  called  the  Delawares, 
with  whom  our  forefathers  lived  in 
peace  and  friendship  for  more  than  fift> 
years. 

The  Indian  that  is  pictured  in  our 
mind's  eye  is  that  type  which  is  found 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  wild  'rovers  of 
the  plains,  and  not  that  superior  people 
who  were  banished  from  Bucks  County 
in  1742,  when  we  took  his  land  and  gave 
him  in  return  land  that  belonged  to  him, 
and,  to  ease  our  minds  and  appease  his 
wrath,  we  added  a  few  bushels  of  rusty 
nails,  tin  trinkets,  broken  glass  and 
gaudy  calico. 


Incomplete  would  be  a  written  history 
of  the  American  Indians  if     it     did  not 
contain  some  reference  to  Bucks  County. 
However  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  record  the     doings  of     these     people 
from  the  time     of     their  disappearance 
from  the  valley  of  this,  their  grand  na- 
tional  river,   to   the   period   of'    modern 
times.     This  paper  at  this  time  is  very 
appropriate   by   reason  of   there   having 
been  recently  established  a  great  confed- 
eration of  all   Indian  Nations  of  North 
America.     The  objects  of  this  brother- 
hood are  to  teach,  obtain  and  maintain 
rights,   liberties   and   justice   for   all   In- 
dians equal  to  that  of  any  people  and  in- 
ferior to  none ;  to  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate the  ancient  traditions,  arts  and  cus- 
toms of  North     American     Indians ;  to 
encourage  industry     and     thrift  among 
Indian  people;  to  collect,  secure  the  pre- 
servation of  and  to  publish  the  records, 
papers,  documents  and  traditions  of  his- 
torical value ;     to     mark  places  historic 
and  sacred  to  the  American  Indian,  etc. 
This  organization  was  perfected  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C,   December   5th,    191 1,  by 
full-blooded  Indian  men  of  prominence, 
wealth  and  education  of  all  the   Indian 
nations  and  tribes     of     America.     ThU 
grand  aggregation  is  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  master  mind :  a  man  of  excep- 
tional, intellectual  attainments ;  a  lineal 
descendant     of     a     long  line  of  ancient 
Delaware  kings ;  endowed   with   ah  the 
virtues,  poetical  and  oratorical  capabili- 
ties, of     his     famous  ancestor  St.  Tam- 
many.    This  modern,   aboriginal   Mo-es 
is  in  full  accord  with  his  people,  moving 
along  a  line  of  policy     in     decided  con- 
trast to  that     of     other     famous  Indian 
leaders  who  figure  in  our  three  hundred 
years  of  American  history. 

Our  story  opens  at  a  period  w.ien  the 
different  clans  of  the  Delawares  were 
becoming  amalgamated  through  the  en- 
croachment of  white  settlers  east  of  the 
Delaware.  Then  we  find  that  the  Turtle 
tribes  had  disposed  oi  the  greater  por- 
tion of  New  Jersey  and  migrated  across 
the  Delaware  and  affiliated  with  the 
Turkey  tribes  below  the  Lehigh.  A  few 
gypsied  around  in  the  Forks  oi  the  Del- 
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aware,  below  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
directly  east  of  these  latter  were  the 
Pomp  ton  tribes,  covering  all  of  upper 
Jersey.  North  of  these,  and  above  the 
Blue  Mountains,  were  the  Wolf,  or  as 
they  called  themselves,  the  Minnisinks — 
and  known  to  the  others  as  Minsi  and 
Monsey.  Out  of  these  different  tribes 
several  hundred  converts  had  been  gatn- 
ered  by  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

These  German  Moravians  in  their  ef- 
forts to  Christianize  these  Indians  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians,  who  displayed  consider- 
able fanaticism.  They  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Indians  were  the  Canaan- 
ites  of  the  western  world,  and  that  God's 
command  to  Joshua  to  destroy  held 
good  with  regards  to  the  American  In- 
dians, therefore  these  men  were  always 
ready  to  exterminate  the  red  man,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex.  Toward  the 
Christian  Indians  their  greatest  ani- 
mosity was  shown  and  these  poor,  in- 
offensive people  were  murdered  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presented  itself. 
The  Moravians  experienced  less  diffi- 
culty in  taming  these  savages  than  the 
government  did  in  subduing  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  who  discovering  the  weakness  of 
the  government,  formed  themselves  int:> 
lawless,  armed  bands,  murdering  the 
Indians  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
Thus  in  1763,  after  the  massacre  of  the 
Conestoga  Indians  in  the  Lancaster 
jail,  the  Lenni  Lenape  deemed  it  advis- 
able for  their  safety  to  withdraw7  alto- 
gether from  the  interior  of  the  white  set- 
tlements, and  make  their  abode  in  the 
territory  along  both  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  government,  conscious  that  they 
no  longer  could  protect  any  Indians, 
whether  Christian  or  not.  whom  they  had 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  Conestogas,  requested 
them  to  .retire  into  the  back  country. 
The  Christian  Indians  settled  at  Wyalu- 
sing,  fully  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
white  settlers.  All  the  other  Indians  of 
the  several  tribes  living  in  the  Forks  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  regions  round 
about,  migrated  still   farther  northward 


and  westward.  In  these  localities  they 
lived  quietly,  built  houses,  planted  fruit 
trees  and  cultivated  the  land:  But 
while  they  were  flattering  themselves  with 
the  most  favorable  prospects,  they  were 
informed  that  the  Six  Nations  had  sold 
their  entire  country,  including  the  land 
just  settled,  to  the  English.  This  was  in 
1768.  The  Christian  Indians  migrated 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River, 
above  Pittsburg,  where  some  straggling 
bands  of  Delawares  had  located  some 
years  previous.  The  Turkey  Tribes 
under  Tamaqua  had  migrated  at  a  peri- 
od between  1742  (the  date  of  the  ban- 
ishment) and  1750,  to  the  Allegheny 
River,  north  of  Pittsburg,  and  later  to 
the  territory  that  is  now  western  Ohio 
and  eastern  Indiana.  A  few  bands  of 
Minnisinks,  who  had  been  very  active 
in  the  depredations  along  the  upper  Del- 
aware River  in  1754  and  175S.  had 
pushed  their  way  northward  and  settled 
in  Canada  where  they  affiliated  with 
some  other  stragglers  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions and  finally  lost  their  original 
identity. 

About  the  year  1772  all  the  Dela- 
wares,  including  the  Christian  Indians 
then  living  within  the  confines  of  the 
present  state  of  Pennsylvania  moved 
farther  into  the  Indian  country,  settling 
on  the  Muskingom  River,  now  the  Tus- 
carawas in  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
Here  the  Moravian  Indians  occupied  a 
settlement  called  Schoenbrun  or  Gnad- 
enhutten  and  at  Newcomerstown  and 
Coshocton  were  the  two  capitals  of  the 
Delaware  Nation,  Turtle  and  Minsi. 
And  here  the. advance  in  civilization 
which  had  been  made  by  the  entire  na- 
tion was  always  a  matter  of  favorable 
comment,  and  in  many  diaries,  of  trav- 
elers through  these  sections,  are  expres- 
sions of  surprise  at  what  was  found. 
Here  the  various  forces  became  united 
as  one  nation  under  the  following  n 
promulated  by  the  grand  Council  of  the 
Nation  in  1773: 

t.  Liberty  a  given  to  the  Christian 
religion  which  the  council  advises  the 
entire  nation  to  adopt. 

2.     The    Christian    Indians    and    their 
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teachers  are  on  an  absolute  equality  with 
other  Delawares,  all  of  them  together 
constituting-  one  people. 

3.  The  National  territory  is  alike 
the  property  of  the  Christian  Indians  and 
of  the  native  Delawares. 

4.  Converts  only,  and  no  other  In- 
dians, shall  settle  near  the  Christian 
town  ;  such  as  are  not  converts,  but  are 
now  living  near  such  towns,  shall  move 
away. 

5.  In  order  to  give  more  room  to  the 
Christian  Indians,  Gekelemukpechunk  is 
to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  capital 
founded  farther  down  the  river. 

6.  The  Christian  Indians  are  invited 
to  build  a  third  town,  Netawatwes,  the 
then  ruling  king-  of  the  nation,  expected 
to  see  the  entire  population  converted 
within  five  years  and  the  Christian  set- 
tlements becoming-  famed  throughout  the 
entire  west.  They  were  built  on  a  new 
order  and  were  conveniently  governed 
without  the  aid  of  Colonial  magistrates 
by  a  complete  code  of  laws.  On  ques- 
tions of  great  import  decisions  were 
made  by  vote  of  all  the  people.  (This 
was  the  first  "Votes  for  Women"  in 
Ohio.) 

These  people  raised  grain,  cattle  and 
poultry.  Their  plantations  covered  hun- 
dreds of  acres  and  few  farm  yards  in 
Pennsylvania  had  poultry  in  greater  va- 
riety. Politics  was  represented  by  two 
parties.  The  principal  one  was  for 
peace,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
White-Eyes,  a  Turtle,  and  the  other  was 
the  war  party  under  Captain  Pipe,  a 
Minnisink. 

During-  the  Revolutionary  War,  Cap- 
tain White-Eyes  was  a  firm  ally  of  the 
American  Government,  under  which  he 
held  a  commission  of  colonel,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  having  the  new  con- 
gress elect  his  lands  and  his  people  as 
the  fourteenth  state  in  the  new  Union. 
Unfortunately  he  died  at  a  period  when 
the  British  were  putting  forth  great  ef- 
fort to  win  over  the  Delawares.  The 
other  Indian  nations  of  the  west  sent 
emissaries  to  condole  with  the  Dela- 
wares in  the  loss  of  their  famous  chief- 
tain.   To  these,  Captain  Pipe  of  the  war 


party  made     overtures  and  successfully 
created  sympathy  for  the  British  cause. 

At  this  time,  one  of  the  great  war 
chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  a  renowned 
orator,  although  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Christian  Indians,  held  them  in  great 
respect  and  knowing  that  the  Moravian 
teachings  would  prevent  them  from  re- 
sisting if  they  were  attacked  by  an  ene- 
my, visited  them  in  1 781 — during-  the 
most  troublesome  time  of  the  war — for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  their  removal 
to  a  place  of  safety.  After  delivering  an 
extensive  outburst  of  oratory,  recapitu- 
lating the  .  most  extraordinary  events 
which  had  happened  from  time  to  time 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  he 
concluded  in  these  words : 

"I  admit  that  there  are  good  white 
men,  but  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
bad ;  the  bad  must  be  the  strongest,  for 
they  rule.  They  do  what  they  please ; 
They  enslave  those  who  are  not  of  their 
color,  although  created  by  the  same 
Great  Spirit  who  created  them.  They 
would  make  slaves  of  us  if  they  could ; 
but  as  they  cannot  do  it.  they  kill  us. 
There  is  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  their 
words.  They  are  not  like  the  Indians, 
who  are  only  enemies  while  at  war.  and 
are  friends  in  peace.  They  will  sav  to 
an  Indian.  'My  friend,  my  brother.' 
They  will  take  him  by  the  hand  and  a: 
the  same  moment  destroy  him.  And  so 
you  will  also  be  treated  by  them  before 
long.  Remember  that  this  day  I  have 
warned  you  to  beware  of  such  friends 
as  these.  I  know  the  Long-knives.  They 
are  not  to  be  trusted." 

Eleven  months  after  this  was  delivered 
by  this  prophetic  chief,  ninety-six  oi 
these  Christian  Indians,  about  sixtv  of 
them  women  and  children,  were  mur- 
dered at  the  place  where  these  very 
words  had  been  spoken,  by  the  same 
men  he  had  alluded  to.  and,  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  had  described. 
murder  was  perpetrated  by  a  band  if 
Scotch-Irish  bordermen,  under  the  com- 
mand oi  one  Williamson.  They  arr 
at  Gnadenhutteu  where  the  day  was 
passed  in  an  interchange  of  courtesies; 
the  poor  Indians     never     dreaming     o£ 
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treachery.  Williamson  drew  his  men  up 
in  line  during-  the  evening  and  requested 
the  men  to  vote  whether  the  Indians 
should  be  killed  or  taken  to  Pittsburg. 
All  but  sixteen  men  voted  for  death. 
The  poor,  astonished  Christians  were 
made  captive  and  when  told  that  they 
were  to  be  killed,  said  that  if  it  was 
God's  will  that  they  were  to  be  destroyed 
they  were  ready  to  die.  They  only  ask- 
ed for  time  to  prepare  and  devote  the 
entire  night  to  song  and  prayer.  In  the 
morning,  these  murderers  impatient  to 
begin  their  work  of  blood,  selected  two 
buildings  which  they  styled  "slaughter 
houses."  One  in  which  to  kill  the  wo- 
men and  the  other  for  killing  the  men. 
The  captives,  who  continued  to  sing  and 
pray  in  exultant  tone,  were  brutally  told 
to  kneel  and  in  this  position  they  were 
killed  and  scalped,  two  at  a  time.  When 
all  the  men  and  boys  were  detad,  the 
women  and  small  children  were  brought 
out  two  by  two,  taken  to  the  other  house 
and  dispatched  with  the  same  System- 
atic barbarity.  One  was  a  woman  of 
education  and  refinement,  whrj  could 
speak  English  and  German  fluently,  a 
graduate  of  the  Moravian  College  for 
Women.  On  her  knees  she  addressed 
Williamson  in  English  and  begged  for 
her  life,  but  was  refused. 

This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
was  the  darkest  blot  of  the  Revolution 
and  nearly  caused  us  to  lose  the  respect 
of  all  Europe.  It  scattered  the  entire 
Delaware  Nation  and  all  the  good  work 
that  was  done  by  the  Moravians  was  lost. 
The  Delaware  Tribes  made  di?s  offense 
a  crime  for  which  there  was  no  atone- 
ment. In  this  they  were  joined  by  all 
the  affiliated  nations  of  the  west  and 
their  revenge  was  terrific,  costing  the 
United  States  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars  and  a  war  that  laste.1 
for  over  one  hundred  years. 

After  this  event  the  remnant  of  the 
Moravian  Indians  located  at  Fairfield. 
Canada,  while  all  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Nation  retreated  to  what  is  now  Indiana. 
In  the  war  of  1S12  General  Harrison 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  invade  Canada 
and  Fairfield,  becoming  a  battlefield,  was 


laid  waste  and  for     the     third  time  the 
Moravian     settlement     was     destroyed. 
Again  a  new  town  was  started  near  the 
scene  of  the  old  but  on  account  of  cer- 
tain conditions   it  did  not     prosper  and 
they  later  joined  the  main  body.     In  the. 
year    1818,  the   Delaware  Nation   c^ 
to  the  United  States  all  of  their  land  ire 
the  state     of     Indiana,  the  Government 
promising  to  provide  a  country  for  t" 
which  they  did,  by     giving  two  mill 
acres  of  Kansas  land  for  their  four  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  Indiana  land. 

Finally  in  1829  they  began  locating  in 
the  forks  of  the  Kansas  and  Mis-  uri 
Rivers,  and  by  the  year  1833  all  of  them 
had  reached  their  new  homes.  Here 
they  became  very  industrious;  the  In- 
dian girls  spun  and  wove  excellent  cloth, 
made  shirts  and  other  clothing;  while  on 
more  than  two  thousand  acres  of  land 
there  were  cultivated  grain  an^l  vege- 
tables. Great  quantities  of  hogs,  cattle 
and  horses  were  also  produced. 

Hardly  had  they  become  accustomed 
to  their  suroundings,  when  they  became 
encompassed  on  every  side  by  settlers. 
and  the  history  of  their  difficulties  and 
discouragements  was  again  repeated. 
Their  lands  were  trespassed  upon,  i 
timber  cut  down  and  destroyed,  and 
they  were  denied  the  protection  of  the 
law  to  either  their  property  or  persons. 
In  the  year  1854  the  Government  c  - 
pelled  them  to  relinquish  their  six  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  for 
million  dollars  and  defrauded  them  out 
of  one  million  acres  more  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  railroad  then  made 
its  appearance  and  this  also  proved  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  poor  Lenni  Lenape. 
This  new  enemy  demanded  of  the  poli- 
tician at  home  and  the  administer 
at  Washington  the  removal  of  the  Del  - 
wares  to  some  other  and  more  re:::  te 
place,  in  order  that  it  might  have  I  ie 
benefit  of  their  {possessions  for  specula- 
tive purposes.  The  railroad  and  the 
settler  pressed  the  politician,  the  p 
ciati  pressed  the  Administration  and 
Administration  pressed  the  Indian.  The 
government  did  not  pay  over  the  pur- 
chase money  until  many  years  afterward. 


but  gave  the  railroad  company  the  land 
gratis.  The  railroad  company  sold  it  for 
from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre, 
realizing  over  five  million  dollars  on  the 
Indians'  land  without  a  cent  of  invest- 
ment. Thus  harassed  and  irritated  be- 
yond further  endurance,  the  Delawares 
determined  to  again  put  themselves,  if 
possible,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  tor- 
mentors. In  May,  1863,  the  Commis- 
sioner was  requested  to  grant  permission 
to  withdraw  $800  of  their  invested  funds 
with  which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
delegation  of  their  people  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  in 
those  wild  and  rugged  fastnesses  they 
might  succeed  in  finding  a  horbor  of 
refuge.  At  this  time  out  of  a  fighting 
force  of  217  men  they  enlisted  185  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Rebellion.  Fin- 
ally on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1866,  the 
Government  removed  the  Delawares 
from  the  state  of  Kansas  to  the  Chero- 
kee Reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory 
(now  Oklahoma),  and  with  their  pur- 
chase money  of  one  million  dollars  and 
the  other  paltry  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  they  purchased  a  small  tract  of 
land,  sufficient  to  give  a  hundred  and 
•sixty  acres  to  each  Delaware.  When  the 
•contract  of  purchase  between  the  Dela- 
wares and  the  Cherokee  came  to  be 
made,  the  exact  location  of  the  lands 
was  left  subject  to  future  determination. 
However,  as  always,  their  rights  were 
•guaranteed  by  the  Government,  but, 
-unfortunately  the  Government,  as  in 
•every  other  contract  with  the  Delawares, 
"became  a  defaulter.  And  the  poor  Dela- 
wares today  are  minus  their  money  and 
minus  their  land. 

And  here  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in 
the  Cherokee  Reservation  in  the  state 
of  Oklahoma,  there  is  living  today  the 
last  remnant  of  this  once  numerous 
people,  their  numbers  reduced  to  less 
than  two  thousand.  Out  of  this  popula- 
tion four-fifths  can  read  and  write,  one- 
third  are  full-bloods  and  half  of  these 
adhere  to  the  old  faith,  while  about  one- 
third  of  the  nation  profess  the  Christian 
religion.  This  is  remarkable  consider- 
ing the  two     hundred  years  of  persecu- 


tion they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
race  that  taught  them  that  faith. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  oue  of 
their  prominent  men,  a  leader  of  the  old 
faith,  he  accounted  for  this  by  the  rea- 
son of  missionary  work  done  by  Chris- 
tians, while  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
religion  do  no  soliciting  whatever.  The 
reluctancy  of  the  Indian  to  give  the 
world  a  full  view  of  his  religion  and 
faith  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  is  greatly  misunderstood.  He  holds 
these  things  so  sacred  that  he  will  say 
but  little  about  them  outside  of  his  place 
of  worship,  and  less  to  one  not  of  his 
own  blood.  If  you  should  ask  for  an 
explanation,  you  would  likely  be  told 
that  the  white  man's  religion  appeals 
more  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  suits  many  of  the  young 
people  better  and  by  following  the  white 
man's  faith  you  can  do  as  you  please 
until  you  are  ready  to  die,  then  by  re- 
penting can  escape  all  responsibility  for 
your  acts,  and  so  go  to  Heaven  without 
any  efforts  of  your  own.  According  to 
the  ancient  faith  you  must  follow  the 
dictates  of  your  guardian  spirit  or  con- 
science, which  is  the  connecting  link 
with  the  Great  Spirit  and  thus  improve 
yourself  in  each  sphere  you  pass  through 
until  you  have  finally  reached  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground  and  have  in  some  man- 
ner merited  a  reward  of  yourself. 

The  Delaware  Indians  have  kept  no 
written  records,  but  have  from  time  im- 
memorial trained  certain  young  men  as 
teachers,  who  are  to  succeed  the  older 
men  as  they  die,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings these  young  men  assist  in  conduct- 
ing the  ceremonies  and  finally  take  then 
places  as  leaders  themselves.  One  of 
these  bright  young  men  and  the  first  of 
whom  we  have  any  facts  of  record  was 
Charles  Killbuck,  who.  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  began  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  when  ten  years  old  could  re- 
late from  memory  the  legends  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation  for  several  hundrc  1 
years  previous.  He  became  the  head 
counselor:  the  custodian  of  the  papers, 
documents  and  treaties  and  also  treas- 
ures of  the  nation,  and  as  such,  passed 
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through  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  while  yet  in  his  teens.  He  and  his 
brother  John,  the  hereditary  chief  of  thfe 
nation,  were  among-  those  Moravian  In- 
dians whom  the  Government  authorities 
at  Pittsurg  shortly  after  the  massacre  of 
the  Muskingham  had  placed  on  Kill- 
buck's  Island  above  the  fort  as  a  means 
of  protecting  them  from  their  white 
enemy.  But'  even  this  proved  a  very  in- 
secure place  as  the  Government's  offer 
of  sixty  dollars  for  an  Indian  scalp  was 
still  in  force  and  those  Indians  on  the 
Island  were  attacked  one  day  by  their 
old  Presbyterian  foe.  Charles  and  John 
in  attempting  to  escape,  upset  the  boat. 
Charles,  to  save  his  life  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  hold  on  the  precious 
treaty  bag,  which  dropped  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river  and  was  never  recovered. 
And  thus  was  lost  forever  all  records, 
documents  and  treaty  belts  of  the  Dela- 
ware Nation. 

John  Killbuck  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton college  prior  to  the  Revolution  and 
Charles  about  the  year     1848, — then  an 


old  man — reduced  to  writing  all  that  he 
could  remember  of  the  history  of  his 
people.  The  Delaware  Nation  produced 
many  men  of  prominence  and  these  are 
on  record  in  all  the  published  archives 
of  the  Government.  Today,  among  their 
principal  men,  is  one  who  enjoys  the 
greatest  distinction  ever  accorded  any 
American  Indian.  This  is  Richard  Con- 
nor Adams,  son  of  Rev.  William  Adams, 
son  of  Mut-tee-tut-teese,  son  of  Pa- 
mar-ting,  son  of  Pa-kan-kee,  son  of 
Win-ge-non,  Chief  of  the  Minnisinks. 
Mr.  Adams'  paternal  grandmother  was 
Nancy  Connor,  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
Connor,  daughter  of  Ak-ke-lung-un-a^ 
qua.  a  daughter  of  Captain  White-Eyes 
alias  Ko-que-hag-ech-ton,  a  grandson  of 
Tammanend,  alias  St.  Tammany.  Mr. 
Adams  was  unanimously  elected  great 
sachem  of  the  recently  established  In- 
dian Brotherhood.  Certainly  an  honor 
most  worthily  bestowed — a  prince  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape — king  of  all  Indians  of  the 
North  American  continent. 


Die  deutsche  Es  ist  bedauerlich,  kon- 
Sprache  statieren   zu   mvissen,   dasz 

die  Sproszlinge  deutscher 
Eltern,  die  in  diesem  Lande  geboren 
werden,  mehr  und  mehr  das  Interesse 
fur  die  deutsche  Sprache  verlieren,  dasz 
immer  mehr  das  Bestreben  bei  ihnen  sich 
bemerkbar  macht,  einzig  und  allein  der 
englischen  Sprache  sich  zu  bedienen. 

Wir.geben  ja  gerne  zu,  dasz  wir  in 
einem  englisch  sprechenden  Lande  leben, 
dasz  es  daher  nur  natiirlich  und  unvcr- 
meidlich  ist,  dasz  die  ofhzielle  Landes- 
sprache  von  Auslandern  und  deren  Ab- 
kommlingen  anerkannt  werden  musz  und 
erlernt  werden  soil.  Nichts  destowenigcr 
brauchen  wir  uns  unserer  Muttersprache. 
der  Sprache,  in  der  ein  Gothe  und  Schil- 
ler geschrieben  und  gedacht,  nicht  zu 
schamen.  Sie  ist  schon  und  volkommen, 
dasz  jeder,  der  sie  kennt  und  erlernte, 
stolz  sein  darf. 

Mit  Genugtuung  vernimmt  das  "Jour- 
nal," dasz  das  Komite  fiir  geist:ge  Be- 
strebungen     auf    der     Tagsatzur.g     e<  s 


Nordamerikanschen  Turnerbundes  in  In- 
dianapolis folgenden  Paragraphen  sein- 
em  Berichte  einverleibt  hat : 

"Wir  sehen  mit  Bedauern,  dasz  der 
Gebrauch  der  deutschen  Sprache  in  den 
Vereinen  und  hauptsachlieh  auf  den 
Turnplatzen  mehr  und  mehr  gewichen. 
ist.  Wenn  auch  der  ausschlieszhche  Go- 
branch  der  deutschen  Sprache  eine  l:n- 
moglichkeit  ist,  und  die  Zulassur.g  der 
englischen  Sprache  notwendiq;  crscheint. 
so  miissen  wir  doch  alien  Ernstes  darauf 
hinweisen.  dasz  mit  dem  Verlus*  der 
deutschen  Sprache  ein  Teil  des  deutschen 
Lebens  und  Turnerischen  Geistes  ver- 
loren  geht.  Wir  empfehlen  don  Beamt- 
en  der  Yereine  und  besonders  den  Turn- 
lehrern.  der  deutschen  Sprache  den  Yor- 
zug  zu  geben." 

HotTen  wir.  das  der  deutschen  Sprache 
auf  dem  Turnplatze.    in    den    Vereinen, 
und   im  deutsch-amerikanischen    Famili 
enheime  wieder  der  ihr  gebiihrende  Platz 
eingeraumt  wird. — Washington  Journal 
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EGARD  for  ancetors  is.  a 
noble  trait.  Respect  for  pa- 
rents is  a  mark  of  good 
breeding,  an  index  of  char- 
acter. 1-ilial  love  is  one  of 
the  instinctive  emotions  ot 
the  human  heart.  The  gene- 
tie  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est bonds  in  human  society.  Out 
of  these  forces  comes  the  unit  by 
which  mankind  in  the  mass  is  dif- 
ferentiated ;  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
tribe,  and  finally  the  nation.  National 
welfare  depends  upon  strong  genealogi- 
cal bonds  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
best  example  of  national  perpetuity  to- 
day is  seen  in  that  one  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  whose  history  is  unbroken, 
in  which  filial  regard  became  ages  ago 
a  religious  tenet,  in  which  ancestral  love 
crystallized  into  ancestral  worship. 
China  with  its  age-long  paralysis  of  na- 
tional life  based  on  a  barbarian  belief  in 
the  deity  of  ancestors  is  not  to  be  held 
tip  as  a  model,  but  it  does  serve  to  show- 
that  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  the  law- 
holds  good.  "  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  and  thy  days  shall  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee.'  " 

Far  from  the  superstitious  awe  in  re- 
gard for  ancestors  as  seen  in  the  Chinese, 
is  the  simple,  wholesome,  filial  love  ever 
Revealed  in  the  life  of  the  Germans. 
Honor  to  forefathers,  love  for  family,  de- 
votion to  home — these  have  been  char- 
acteristic marks  of  the  German  people 
from  their  earliest  times.  These  are  the 
outstanding  traits  of  German  character 
Viewed  externally,  they  have  sometimes 
led  to  the  criticism  that  the  Germans  are 
illiberal  and  exclusive.  But  if  this  be 
a  fault,  it  is  one  of  omission  and  not  of 


commission.  On  the  positive  side,  this 
loyalty  to  family  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  true  patriotism.  It  is  the  German's 
love  for  his  father  that  begets  his  love 
for  the  Fatherland. 

The  growing  interest  in  family  his- 
tory, therefore,  which  is  springing  up 
among  those  of  German  extraction  in 
America,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  a 
strong  natural  trait.  It  is  in  response 
to  a  deep-seated  instinct  that  family  re- 
unions are  becoming  popular.  For  this 
reason,  and  on  account  of  their  thor- 
oughly Christian  basis,  let  every  en- 
couragement be  given  to  the  organization 
of  frenudschafts.  In  these  we  have  hope 
of  cultivating  what  is  being  otherwise 
seriously  threatened  in  this  industrial 
age:  namely,  the  solidarity  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home.  We  of  the  Hunsicker 
Family  should  especially  congratulate 
ourselves  and  thank  our  leaders  for  the 
early  success  of  our  movement.  We  do 
wrell  to  cultivate  acquaintance  among  our- 
selves and  to  cherish  in  fond  memory 
our  forefathers.  In  this  we  have  a  great 
advantage  over  many  other  families,  in 
the  excellent  genealogical  record  re- 
cently published  the  most  thorough, 
well-ordered  and  complete"  work  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  our 
notice — a  monument  to  another  no:. 
German  trait,  that  oi  scientific,  pains- 
taking scholarship.  We  should  crate- 
fully  honor  him  whose  skill  and  industry 
have  made  this  book  our  precious  pos- 
session, the  "grand  old  man"  of  the  Hun- 
sicker Family.1 

Tn  view  of  what  I  have  said  thus  far. 


ft]  Henry  A.  Hunstoker,  eoaolloref  the   volume 
'•The  Hunstoker  Family,"  191 1. 
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THE  HEROISM  OF  OUR   IMMIGRANT  ANCESTORS 


I  need  offer  no  apology  for  having  select- 
ed as  the  theme  for  our  thought  today 
''The  Heroism  of  our  Immigrant  An- 
cestors." I  approach  this'  subject  in  the 
hope  not  only  of  presenting  information 
that  may  be  interesting-  and  helpful,  but 
of  thus  setting  before  you  elements  of 
character  that  we  do  well  to  cherish. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the 
motives  and  appreciate  the  tests  of  char- 
acter involved  in  the  migrations  of  our 
forefathers  from  Germany  to  America,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  an  extensive  view  of 
prior  history.     The  Germans  have  been 
in    turn    foresters,    farmers    and    crafts- 
men, soldiers  and  statesmen.     The  giant 
Goths  whom  we  first  find  in  the  valleys* 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  and  as  far 
east  as  the  Vistula,  were  men  of  the  axe, 
the  pick  and  the  shovel.    It  was  the  work 
of   the   primitive    German  to   cut    down 
the     primeval     forests,     to     drain     the 
swamps,  and  thus  to  tame  the  wild  lands 
of  Northern  Europe.    When  woods  and 
swamps  were  thus  converted  into  arable 
fields  and  gardens,  the  age  of  the  farmei- 
and  craftsman  came.     With  these  came 
higher   technical    skill    in   workmanship, 
settled  homes,  commerce,  markets,  high- 
ways and  cities.    All  the  while  there  was 
growing  up  that  great  system  of  manor- 
ial estates  that  characterizes  the  Medie- 
eval  Age,  with  their  lords  and  vassals, 
the  development  of  numerous  petty  prin- 
cipalities,  at  once  the   strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  German  nation.     Then 
there  were  the  early  wars  with  the  Rom- 
ans on  the  south  and  against  the  Huns 
on  the  east,  preparing  men  for  the  later 
institution  of  chivalry  with  is  wonderful 
training  in   knight  errantry,   leading  up 
to   the  standing   armies   of   the   princes, 
and  later,  of  the  emperors.     Meanwhile 
the    problems   of    government    and    dip- 
lomacy   were     being    worked    out,    es- 
pecially in  the  endless  contests  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Popes  of  Rome. 

The  height  of  German  national  life 
was  attained  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Neglecting  the  present  wonder- 
ful development  of  Germany,  she  may 
be  said  to  have  achieved  the  zenith  of 
her  glory  about  the  year  1500.    The  pic- 


ture which  we  may  draw  of  Germany 
at  this  time  is  one  of  vigorous,  exuber- 
ant youth,  teeming  with  vitality.  A 
people  "full  of  animal  spirits,  prosper- 
ous, self-satisfied,  passionate,  impulsive, 
not  over-refined,  still  with  a  latent 
strength  of  intellect  which  does  not 
shrink  from  difficult  problems, "  The 
nation  had  passed  through  its  childhood 
and  was  ready  for  a  man's  work  in  the 
world.  What  might  have  been  the  trend 
of  the  world's  history,  especially  that  •  t 
the  western  hemisphere,  we  "are  led  to 
wonder,  if  the  Germans  had  been  at  this 
time  a  maritime  people?  Suppose  they, 
ripe  for  the  task,  had  become  the  na- 
vigators and  explorers  of  these  shores 
of  ours  instead  of  the  Spanish,  the 
French  and  the  English! 

As  it  was,  their  pent  up  energies  were 
spent  in  the  interplay  of  national  self- 
activity.  Farming  and  manufacturing 
flourished,  commerce  was  extended,  cities 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  number ; 
there  were  numerous  signs  of  greatly 
increasing  wealth ;  architecturally,  Ger- 
many was  largely  rebuilt ;  extravagance 
showed  itself  in  many  ways,  especially 
in  the  people's  dress.  At  this  point  I 
quote  from  the  recent  book  of  Ernst 
Richard : 

''Many-colored  costumes  follow  each 
other  in  continual  variety,  both  among 
men  and  women.  Headgear  unknown  in 
Roman  times,  appeared  first  in  the  shape 
of  straw  hats,  but  changed  with  the 
dress ;  shoes  became  pointed,  the  points 
finally  becoming  so  long  that  they  hind- 
ered walking  unless  tied  by  a  ribbon  to 
to  the  knees.  The  detachable  sleeves  oi 
the  upper  garment  are  widened  so  that 
they  drag  on  the  ground.  Parti-colored 
garments  become  the  fashion  ;  the  coats 
are  jagged,  as  if  the  loud  colors  did  not 
attract  attention  enough  :  bells  were  at- 
tached, first  on  belts,  then  on  all  possible 
and  impossible  places.  Later  :.  - 
lev  becomes  the  costume  of  fools,  who 
still  strut  about  in  it  in  the  modern  Car- 
nival." Another  fad  which  reminds  us 
of  our  own  excessive  ace  was  the  ex- 
treme tight  fitting  garments,  calling 
forth  the  same  criticism  on  the  part  of 
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the  moralists  that  we  hear  today.  Rich- 
ard says,  "the  tightness  became  at  last 
so  excessive  that  it  prevented  free  move- 
ments, and  the  sleeves  were  first  slit  open 
at  the  elbows  showing-  the  silk  lining; 
more  slits  were  made  and  used  for 
decorative  purposes  in  other  parts  of  the 
dress.  Up  to  this  time  the  coat  had  been 
slipped  on  over  the  head,  but  the  incon- 
venience of  putting-  on  such  tight,  gar- 
ments in  that  way  led  to  the  use  of  but- 
tons and  button  holes.  Our  modern  coats 
had  their  origin  in  these." 

Wealth  became  centralized  and  such 
rich  banking  houses  as  the  Hochstet- 
ters  and  the  Fuggers  arose.  The  evils 
of  this  were  early  recognized.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Aus- 
trian diet  in  1518  sounds  strangely  mod- 
ern :  "The  great  companies  have  brought 
under  their  control  by  themselves  or 
their  agents  all  goods  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  man,  and  are  so  powerful  by 
the  strength  of  their  money  that  they 
cut  off  trade  from  the  common  merchant 
who  is  worth  from  one  to  ten  florins; 
they  set  the  prices  at  their  pleasure  and 
increase  them  at  their  will,  by  which 
they  visibly  grow  less  in  number;  but  a 
few  of  them  grow  into  a  princely  for- 
tune to  the  great  detriment  of  the  coun- 
try." It  was  the  Fuggers  who  financed 
the  Catholic  church  in  Germany  in  its 
contest  with  Protestantism,  they  having 
advanced  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
taken  as  security  liens  on  the  church's 
income  from  indulgences.  This  is  one 
reason  why  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  monk, 
pushed  so  hard  the  collection  of  indulg- 
ences, the  evil  so  bitterly  assailed  by 
Luther. 

The  pent-up  energies  of  the  German 
people  expressed  themselves  in  two  oth- 
er large  ways  which  were  for  their  great 
good:  namely,  in  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing and  the  establishment  of  numerous 
universities,  and   in   the  Reformation. 

The  wonderful  initiative  due  to  the  in- 
herent energies  which  this  vigorous  age 
developed  yielded  much  in  the  direction 
of  learning,  science  and  invention.  At 
this  point  in  history  a  list  of  great  names 
comes   up   before   us,   each   spelling   its 


own  meaning  for  progress  and  proclaim- 
ing the  oncoming  of  the  modern  age. 
There  was  Luther  in  religion,  Comenius 
in  elementary  education,  Melancthon  in 
secondary  and  university  education 
Copernicus  in  physical  science,  Par- 
acelsus in  medicine.  Grotius  and 
Pufendorf  in  law.  It  was  the  nau- 
tical instruments  of  Peurbach  and 
Regiomontanus,  and  the  projection  maps 
of  Mercator,  that  made  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  possible.  The  old  city  of 
Nuremburg  can  tell  the  tale  of  many  a 
^curious  invention.  Here  Johann  Hautsch 
built  an  automobile  run  by  clockwork 
which  could  go  nine  miles  per  hour,  and 
sold  it  to  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1649. 
It  is  reported  that  some  kind  of  phono- 
graph was  made  by  one  Gruendler  as 
early  as   1682.2 

This  lengthy  rehearsal  of  the  facts  of 
earlier  German  civilization  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  view  of  our  subject  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  enables  us  by 
contrast  to  comprehend  the  terrible 
times  which  befell  Gemany  in  its  awful 
disintegration  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  involving  the  conditions  that  led 
immediately  to  the  migrations  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  for  the  further  fact  that  to  these 
earlier  centuries,  quite  as  much  as  to 
the  later,  must  we  look  for  the  secret  of 
that  heroism  of  Which  I  am  to  speak. 

The  chapter  of  German  history  which 
I  must  now  relate  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  in  the  annals  of  civilization. 
That  a  nation  in  its  fullest  vigor  should 
so  quickly  sink  to  almost  complete  an- 
nihilation is  tragical  and  pathetic.  And 
yet  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury once  rich  and  beautiful  Germany 
was  a  barren  and  charred  waste  strewn 
with  dead  men's  bones.  The  terrible 
scenes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  must 
not  be  pictured  here.  Let  it  be  under- 
Stood  that  the  blight  of  that  awful 
scourge  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
masses  of  the  German  people  as  to  the 
selfishness  and  prejudice  of  emperors 
and  princes  whose  armies  of  foreign 
hirelings  brought  in  to  defend  the  COun- 

[2]  Sea  Richard,  "History  of  C.erman  Civilization." 
p.  352. 
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try  were  almost  as  brutal  with  the  natives 
as  were  the  foes  from  beyond  their  bord- 
ers. For  the  inhabitants  there  was  little 
difference  between  friendly  and  hostile 
armies.  Grown  up  men  and  women 
born  after  the  year  1615  knew  nothing1  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  for  a  whole  generation 
life  was  a  daily  round  of  rapine  and 
murder.  At  the  end  of  the  war  in  164S 
the  population  of  Germany  had  fallen 
from  seventeen  to  four  millions.  Flour- 
ishing cities  and  innumerable  villages 
had  completely  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  number  of  horses  de- 
creased eighty  per  cent,  and  the  number 
of  cattle,  seventy-five  per  cent.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  not  a  single 
sheep  could  be  found  in  all  Germany. 
The  war  came  to  an  end  mainly  because 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  sustain  arm- 
ies any  longer.  And  yet  the  war  did 
not  really  end  in  all  of  the  principalities. 
In  the  Palatinate,  for  example,  whence 
most  of  our  ancestors  came,  marauding 
bands  of  French  soldiers  kept  up  their 
raids  throughout  the  century.  The 
royalty,  too,  in  imitation  of  their  French 
neighbors,  built  costly  castles  and  lived 
in  luxury,  thus  adding  by  exhorbitant 
taxation  to  the  sufferings  of  the  peas- 
ants. 

The  shame  of  it  all  is  that  this  cruelty 
and  destruction  was  religious  as  well  as 
political  in  motive  and  purpose.  It  is 
an  awful  travesty  that  this  havoc  should 
have  been  wrought  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  But  the  heart  of  the 
German  people  was  still  right,  and  ere 
long  we  behold  arising  a  wonderful 
Imovement  in  the  interest  of  pure  reli- 
gion undefiled  by  political  complications. 
Pietism  came  like  a  benediction  to  a 
troubled  people.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  movement,  here  and  there  bands  of 
Christians  quietly  cherished  the  love  of 
their  Saviour,  and  disclaimed  allegiance 
to  the  established  churches,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  that  used  their  power  for 
purposes  of  persecution.  So  arose  the 
numerous  sects  or  denominations  so 
prominent  in  the  colonization  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  same  time,  thousands 
who  never  severed  themselves  from  the 


Reformed  and  Lutheran  communions,  in 
protest  and  disgust,  and  in  their  un- 
quenchable longing  for  purer  religious 
life,  sought  peace  of  mind  and  heart  in 
the  new  world. 

The  Mennonkes,  whose  history  ante- 
dates by  several  centuries  that  of  most 
of  the  other  sects,  were  native  to  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  ravages  of  the  Great 
War  were  little  felt,  but  nevertheless, 
the  militant  spirit  of  Christianity  was 
too  much  for  them,  and  long  before  the 
colonization  of  Pennsylvania  began,  a 
considerable  body  of  them  had  left  their 
mountain  home  and  found  a  retreat  in 
Holland.  These,  with  many  who  remain- 
ed in  Switzerland,  whence  came  Valen- 
tine Flunsicker,  our  immigrant  ancestor, 
were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
invitation  of  William  Penn. 

We  thus  see  the  conditions,  political, 
religious  and  economic,  under  which  our 
ancestors  forsook  their  firesides  in  the 
Fatherland  and  braved  the  terrors  of  un- 
known seas.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  they 
were  landsmen  and  knew  not  the  p^  r  - 
of  the  deep  may  be  offered  as  the  I  1st 
explanation  of  their  brave  act.  We  have 
referred  to  the  home  loving  character- 
istic of  the  German  people.  In  spite  of 
all  their  misfortune,  we  may  dimly  im- 
agine the  heart-ache  with  which  family 
separations  took  place  and  home  ties, 
sacred  for,  a  thousand  years,  were  for- 
ever broken.  The  picture  of  the  Ger- 
man family,  father,  mother  and  children, 
standing  for  the  last  time  on  their  native 
soil  and  looking  back  for  a  final  glimpse 
of  the  fading  homestead,  constitutes  for 
these,  irrespective  of  the  courage  in- 
volved in  the  future  prospect,  a  picture 
of  sublime  heroism.  In  this  scene  we 
see  united  the  indomitable  vigor  and 
enterprise  so  manifest  in  the  earlier  I  s- 
tory  of  the  Germans  and  the  inure::- 
to  hardship  anil  love  of  peace  developed 
by  a  cent  in*)'  of  warfare. 

But  the  hardship  endured  in  the   M 
aration  from  home  and  friends  was  -     I 
to  be  compared  with   what  was  in  5l 
on  the  long  journey  to  the  new   world. 
The  emigrant  placed  in  chest-  the  Stores 
for   the  journey,   dried   beef,   peas,   oat- 
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■meal,  cheese  and  butter.  To  this  he  was 
advised  to  add  agricultural  implements, 
garden  seeds,  linen,  bedding-,  table  goods, 
powder  and  lead,  furniture,  earthenware, 
stoves  and  extra  money  to  buy  land, 
horses,  cattle,  fowls,  seeds,  etc,  The  fare 
was  about  $25  apiece,  with  half  rates 
for  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 
Many  had  been  so  reduced  by  the  long 
continued  depredations,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  provide  either  the  passage 
money  or  provisions.  Such  signed  con- 
tracts with  ship  owners  and  agents  bind- 
ing themselves  to  earn  their  way  after 
arrival. 

The  first  step  in  the  journey  was  to 
get  to  Holland  whence  practically  all 
ships  for  America  sailed.  This  trip  was 
made  overland  by  wagon  to  the  nearest 
river  and  thence  by  river  boat.  We  have 
an  account  of  such  a  trip  made  by  a 
company  of  Mennonites  from  Berne  in 
"Switzerland  to  Rotterdam  which  requir- 
ed nineteen  days.  There  are  other  ac- 
counts of  such  river  journeys  abounding 
in  thrilling  experiences  and  great  loss 
of  time.  The  ships  in  use  for  trans- At- 
lantic travel  were  sailing  vessels  of  about 
150  tons  burden  and  less.  Accommoda- 
tions for  passengers  were  primitive  and 
crude  and  the  inconvenience  was  in- 
creased by  overcrowding.  Often  ships 
were  obliged  to  lay  in  waiting  for  days 
and  even  weeks  in  getting  started  for 
lack  of  favorable  wind  or  of  escort.  The 
sailing  was  very  uncertain.  One  nar- 
rator states  that  during  a  period  of  three 
weeks  their  ships  made  only  150  miles,  a 
•distance  that  might  have  been  covered 
in  a  single  day  under  highly  favorable 
winds.  Caspar  Wistar,  writing  in  1732, 
states  that  "in  the  past  year  one  ship 
among  the  others  sailed  about  the  sea 
twenty-four  weeks."  He  mentions  an- 
other that  was  seventeen  weeks  in  sail- 
ing from  Rotterdam  to  Philadelphia. 

The  beginning  of  the  voyage,  which 
involved  a  stop  at  a  port  in  England,  to 
take  on  supplies,  was  interesting  and  re- 
latively pleasant.  The  first  day  on  the 
ocean  usually  brought  on  the  first  attack 
of  sea-sickness  from  which  some  passen- 
gers suffered  on  the  entire  voyage.    But 


the  discomfitures  of  sea-sickness  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  scourge  of 
epidemics.  On  the  vessel  on  which 
William  Penn  made  his  first  voyage 
there  were  thirty-six  deaths  from  small- 
pox.  Of  three  thousand  immigrants  who 
arrived  at  New  York  in  the  year  1709 
nearly  one-sixth  died  on  ship  board. 
Later,  when  speculation  had  taken  hold 
of  ocean  transportation  and  all  vessels 
were  overcrowded  and  passengers  ad- 
mitted without  regard  to  health,  disease 
was  so  pommon  that  at  Philadelphia  ship- 
fever  came  to  be  known  as  Palatine 
fever.  Children  under  seven  years  of 
age  rarely  survived  the  journey.  To  the 
distress  of  disease  must  be  added  that 
of  hunger.  The  meagre  stores  provided 
by  individual  passengers  often  failed 
long  before  the  journey  was  finished, 
and  the  ship's  stores  were  always  dis- 
tributed sparingly.  On  the  journey  of 
twenty-four  weeks  described  by  Wistar, 
more  than  one  hundred  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  on  board  miserably 
languished  and  finally  perished  from 
hunger.  Another  common  plague  from 
which  no  passenger  could  escape  was  that 
of  vermin.  There  was  no  classification  ot 
passengers  as  on  our  ocean  liners  today 
and  consequently  no  escape  from  the  filth 
and  vileness  of  the  unscrupulous. 

On  almost  every  vessel  there  was  a 
certain  percentage  of  rude  sdventurers 
and  irresponsible  persons  whose  pres- 
ence was  a  menace  and  a  grievance  to 
the  more  refined  and  sensitive  passen- 
gers. John  Naas,  an  elder  in  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  who  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1733  describes  scenes  on  his  ship 
due  to  this  condition  as  follows: — "I  re- 
member that  I  so  often  told  them  when 
on  the  ship  I  did  not  think  that  with  all 
the  unclean  spirits  of  Hell  there  could 
be  worse  going  on  with  cursing,  swear- 
ing, blaspheming  and  fighting,  with 
over-eating  and  drinking,  quarreling 
night  and  day,  during  storm  and  weath- 
er, that  the  Captain  often  said  he  had 
taken  many  people  over  to  this  country 
already  but  had  in  all  his  days  never  yet 
seen  anything  like  this." 

The    physical    strain    involved    in    the 
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trials  of  a  sea  voyage  were  aggravated 
by  mental  strain  frequently  resulting  in 
temporary  hallucination  and  even  per- 
manent insanity.  The  hardships  suffer- 
ed physically  and  mentally  may  be  im- 
agined from  the  graphic  description  of 
Gottlieb  Mittelberger  who  sailed  in  1750 
when  speculation  in  sea  travel  was  yield- 
ing  its  bitter  fruits. 

''During  the  voyage  there  is  on  board 
these  ships  terrible  misery,  stench,  fumes, 
horror,  vomiting,  many  kinds  of  sea- 
sickness, fever,  dysentary,  headache, 
heat,  constipation,  boils,  scurvy,  cancer 
and  the  like.  Add  to  this,  want  of  pro- 
visions, hunger,  thirst,  frost,  heat,  damp- 
ness, anxiety,  want,  afflictions  and  la- 
mentations, together  with  other  troubles 
such  as  the  frightful  abundance  of  ver- 
min. The  misery  reaches  a  climax  when 
a  gale  rages  two  or  three  nights  and 
days.  When  in  such  a  gale  the  sea  rages 
and  surges,  the  ship  is  constantly  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  that  no  one  can  either 
walk,  or  sit,  or  lie  down. 

"Among  the  healthy,  impatience  some- 
times grows  so  great  and  cruel  that  one 
curses  the  other  or  himself  and  the  day 
of  his  birth.  One  always  reproaches  the 
other  for  having  persuaded  him  to  take 
the  journey.  Frequently  children  cry 
out  against  their  parents,  husbands 
against  their  wives,  and  wives  against 
their  husbands,  brothers  and  sisters, 
friends  and  acquaintances  against  each 
other,  but  most  against  the  soul  traffick- 
ers. In  a  word,  the  sighing  and  crying 
and  lamenting  on  board  the  ship  goes  on 
day  and  night  so  as  to  cause  the  hearts 
of  the  most  hardened  to  bleed  when  they 
hear  it." 

The  account  of  Mittelberger  is  some- 
what tempered  by  the  records  of  Xaas, 
Muhlenberg  and  others.  .  There  was 
some  excitement  of  a  different  nature 
as  this  entry  in  the  diary  of  Xaas  shows: 
''The  7th,  another  big  fish  was  caught 
by  the  crew,  which  is  called  shark.  The 
crew  took  a  hook  which  is  very  large, 
and  strong  and  of  about  a  finger's  thick- 
ness;  to  this  they  fastened  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  bacon.  When  they  saw 
the  fish  near  the  ship's  side,  they  threw 


the  hook  with  the  bacon  to  him,  which 
he  swallowed  at  once  and  since  the  fish 
was  very  thick  and  five  feet  long  and  of 
great  strength  in  his  tail,  as  well  in  as 
out  of  the  water,  they  drew  him  into  the 
ship  with  a  very  hard  pull,  and  drove 
back  all  the  people  so  that  it  should  no: 
hurt  anybody,  as  he  struck  the  deck  so 
powerfully  with  his  tail  that  if  he  should 
have  hit  anyone  against  the  legs  these 
would  certainly  have  been  broken.  But 
after  the  ship's  carpenter  had  cut  off  the 
tail  with  his  axe  after  ten  strokes,  his 
strength  was  all  gone.  His  mouth  was 
so  big  that  he  might  have  swallowed 
a  child  of  two  years.  The  fiesh  the  cap- 
tain ordered  to  be  distributed  to  the  de- 
lighted people." 

Xaas  continues:  ''On  the  17th.  a  small 
land  bird  which  they  call  the  little  yel- 
loy  wag-tail  in  Germany,  perched  down 
several  times  on  our  ship.  This  caused 
great  rejoicing  and  the  people  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy. 

"On  the  18th,  a  ship  from  Rhode  Is- 
land came  up  to  us.  It  had  a  cargo  of 
sheep  and  other  things  in  order  to  sail 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  which  our  Cap- 
tain spoke  through  a  speaking  tube ;  af- 
ter they  had  made  their  arrangements 
they  reefed  their  sails  on  both  ships  since 
there  was  but  little  running  anyhow,  and 
our  Captain  had  a  boat  lowered  into  the 
water  and  rowed  with  four  seamen  to 
their  ship.  When  they  had  drunk  their 
welcome  together,  he  returned  and 
brought  with  him  half  a  bag  of  apples. 
a  goose,  a  duck  and  two  chickens,  and 
distributed  the  beautiful  apples  at  once 
among  the  people.  That  caused  great 
rejoicing  to  get  such  beautiful  American 
apples  on  the  high  sea.  and  those  wh 
were  still  left  over  he  threw  among  the 
people  to  grapple  for  them,  and  they 
fell  in  heaps  over  one  another  for 
beautiful  apples." 

Muhlenberg  mentions  numerous  pas- 
times which  the  passengers  amused 
themselves  with,  such  as  boxing  match- 
es by  the  sailors,  singing,  disputal 
mock-trials,  etc.  These  were,  however, 
chiefly  the  amusements  of  the  E  \  s 
The  Germans  held  daily  religious  serv- 
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ices  and  were  much  given  to  singing  the 
grand  old  hymns  of  the  Church.  Once 
when  there  was  great  fear  due  to  the 
presence  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
Spanish  war  vessel,  a  German  mother 
and  her  children  engaged  in  singing 
Luther's  battle-hymn,  "Ein  Feste  Burg 
ist  Unser  Gott." 

When  a  congregation  under  the  lead- 
ership of  their  pastor  chartered  the  ship 
and  thus  had  its  exclusive  use,  many  of 
the  hardships  were  averted.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Brethren  under  Alex- 
ander Mack  in  1729,  the  Schwenkfeld- 
ers  in  1733,  the  Mennonites  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  Reformed  under  Goet- 
schi  in  1739.  The  Mennonites  in  Holland 
had  formed  a  society  for  the  help  of  their 
immigrant  brethren  as  they  passed 
through  enroute  to  America,  thus  fur- 
nishing their  destitute  brethren  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  Palatinate  with 
passage  money,  provisions,  tools,  seeds, 
and  other  needful  articles. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  rugged  strength,  the  rigorous 
ideals,  the  patience,  the  love  of  peace, 
the  devotion  to  home,  the  loyalty  to  fam- 
ily, the  hopes  and  the  ambitions  of  those 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  rich 
heritage  of  our  American  life.  Undoubt- 
edly they  were  building  better  than  they 
knew,  but  we  must  believe  that  such 
heroism  as  distinguishes  our  ancestors 
who  faced  suffering  and  death  to  come 


to  these  shores,  reveals  no  selfish  mo- 
tives. Their  sacrifices  were  made  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  for  the  welfare  of  their 
posterity.  The  latter  has  come  to  us, 
we  may  .well  believe,  beyond  the  fondest 
dreams  of  our  forefathers,  and  for  this 
we  must  ever  hold  them  in  grateful  re- 
gard. Ours  is  a  bountifulness  of  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  riches  unmatched  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world.  Out  of  their 
hardship  has  come  prosperity,  out  of 
their  poverty  has  come  wealth,  out  oi 
their  suffering  has  come  health,  out  of 
their  persecutions  has  come  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  and  let  us  remember  that 
out  of  their  pledges  to  God  has  come 
grave  responsibility. 

It  is  ours  to  dedicate  the  great  human 
qualities  of  industry,  of  intelligence,  of 
loyalty  and  of  love  developed  through 
the  ages,  and  tested  as  by  fire  in  the  Great 
Wars  and  in  the  migrations  across  the 
mighty  deep,  all  of  which  come  down  to 
us,  sons  of  the  great  Teutonic  house- 
hold, as  our  inalienable  endowment, — it 
is  ours  to  dedicate  these  qualities  to  the 
noble  ideals  of  Christian  civilization  as 
embodied  in  our  American  institutions. 
Let  us  honor  our  fathers  and  our  moth- 
ers, and  our  days  shall  not  only  be  long 
upon  this  land  which  the  Lord  our  God 
hath  given  us,  but  through  our  faithful- 
ness the  land  itself  with  its  institutions 
of  freedom  shall  never  perish  from  the 
earth. 


The  Brengle  Home  Guard 

This  article,  published  inthe  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  for  June  li-12.  shows  the 
strong"  sprinkling  of  German  blood  in  the  population  residing  at  and  about  Frederick, 
Md.,  in  1*61  and  the  position  they  took  respecting  Secession. 


The  Home  Guard  of  Frederick  was 
organized  previous  to  the  time  when  the 
Legislature  held  its  session  in  Frederick 
during  the  month  of  April,  1861.  Its 
members  met  almost  every  night,  and 
held  parades  under  arms  every  afternoon 
about  6  o'clock,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
object  of  the  formation  of  the  Guard 
was  to  protect  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens of.  Frederick,  and  to  prevent  the 
secession  of  the  State  of  Maryland  from 
the  Union,  or  rather  to  aid  the  United 
States  in  keeping  Maryland  in  the 
Union.  The  membership  numbered  over 
four  hundred  men — old  and  young, — 
some  of  the  members  bearing  arms  were 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  Generally 
we  had  on  parade  about  three  hundred 
members   bearing  muskets. 

The  guard  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Alfred  F.  Brengle,  now  deceased,  who 
was  arrested  by  the  Rebel  soldiery,  when 
in  Maryland,  taken  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  confined  in  Libby  Prison  for  some 
considerable  time.  The  position  which 
Captain  Brengle  held  some  years  before 
his  arrest  was  considered  of  such  signi- 
ficance as  to  warrant  such  arrest  and  con- 
finement in  the  military  prison  in  Rich- 
mond.— I  had  the  honor  of  being  secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Guard,  and  the  facts 
herein  stated  came  within  my  personal 
knowledge.  I  well  remember  the  good 
service  done  by  the  Guards,  whilst  the 
Legislature  was  in  session.  Always  on 
guard  duty  at  night,  we  frequently  ar- 
rested on  the  streets  of  Frederick  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  were  out 
at  unusual  hours,  the  Guards  believm 
that  the  Rebel  members  of  that  body 
were  engaged  in  some  efforts  to  force 
through  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  or 
"the  Public  Safety  Bill'  as  it  was  termed. 
The  organization  was  bound  together  by 
a  solemn  obligation  to  prevent  anything 


being  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
treasonable  character,  and  every  member 
was  required  to  sign  the  obligation  or 
pledge.  We  were  always  on  the  alert, 
and  kept  our  eyes  on  the  movements  of 
the  members,  even  during  the  recess  of 
the  sessions.  This  was  to  them  an  an- 
noyance as  they  termed  it,  but  which  had, 
I  believe,  a  most  happy  effect.  We 
taught  them  that  the  loyal  people  of 
Frederick  were  making  no  child's  play 
of  the  question  and  that  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  carry  Maryland  out  of  the 
Union  would  be  met  promptly  and  fear- 
lessly, and  if  necessary  even  by  the  des- 
truction of  the  disloyal  members  of  that 
remarkable  body.  No  loyal  person  had 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  parades 
and  formidable  appearance  of  the  Home 
Guards  had  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  that  they  measurably  prevented  the 
passage  of  any  bill  of  a  treasonable 
character  by  that  Legislature. 

This  military  organization  was  paid 
for  its  guard-duty  from  the  private 
purses  of  the  citizens  of  Frederick. — a 
committee  collecting  during  each  week 
from  the  citizens,  and  those  doing  guard- 
duty  at  night  being  paid  every  Saturday 
night. 

On  the  evening,  when  the  Maryland 
Senate  had  the  Safety  Bill  before  them, 
the  Home  Guard  assembled  in  a  La 
room  in  the  old  Court  House.  The  ex- 
citement was  of  such  a  painful  char:u~x- 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
prudent  counsels  from  old  and  cool  hea  Is 
prevailed.  Under  the  apprehension  that 
the  Bill  would  get  its  final  passage  in 
the  Senate,  the  Loyal  Home  Guard  were 
anxious  to  proceed  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber with  their  arms  and  to  force  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  chamber,  even  if  necessary 
out  of  the  third  story  windows  into  the 
streets.      Cooler  counsels   prevailed,  the 
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arm  of  violence  was  stayed,  when  the 
Senators,  getting  news  of  the  extraor- 
dinary excitement,  gave  pledges  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  passed.  The  under- 
standing was  had,  however,  that  if  there 
was  danger  of  any  such  favorable  ac- 
tion, we  were  to  meet,  on  the  tap  of  the 
Court  House  bell,  at  the  building  where 
the  Legislature  was  in  session,  with  our 
muskets  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed,  ready 
for  desperate  service.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  took  the  alarm,  and  this 
service  was  not  required  of  us. 

These  incidents  occurred  during  the 
month  of  April,  1861,  when  the  Rebel 
troops  were  occupying  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Maryland  Heights.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  then,  that  the  firm  and 
decided  action  of  the  Frederick  City 
Home  Guards  held  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  in  check,  so  that  no  positive 
disloyal  legislation  was  had.  In  retaliation 
the  Rebels  of  Frederick  applied  the  in- 
cendiary torch  to  the  old  Court  House, 
and  burned  the  same  to  the  ground,  do- 
ing this  so  that  the  Guard  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  regular  rendezvous. — an 
act  exacting  from  the  citizens  of  Fred- 
erick City  and  County  an  expenditure  of 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  erection  of  a  new  Court 
House. 

List  of  Members. 

A.  F.  Brengle,  Grafton  W.  Elliott,  E. 
A.  Cramer,  Wm.  FI.  Hooper,  John  H. 
Abbott,  L.  M.  Engelbrecht,  James  Hoop- 
er, R.  G.  McPherson,  Emanuel  Mantz, 
Wm.  H.  Grove.  William  Mantz.  Charles 
F.  Fleming,  Jacob  Hergesheimer,  J 
Dennis  Murphy,  John  C.  Hardt,  Dennis 
Seholl,  Mahion  Rhoderick.  Saml.  B. 
Ebbert,  Robert  Brown,  Hiram  M.  Xusz, 
Wm.  S.  Bennett.  Wm.  H.  Derr.  Fred- 
erick Schley,  Washington  Marmon. 
Charles  Reitmier,  Tames  Cooper.  Lewis 
FI.  Dill,  George  A.  Cole.  Edwd.  J.  Wine- 
brenner,  John  A.  Getzendanner,  Henry 
Rheem,  James  Hergesheimer,  Tobias 
Haller,  Isaac  P.  Suman.  Isaac  Tit- 
low,  Henry  Houck,  David  Kan- 
ega,     George     J.     Houck.     Rufus     H 


Wilcoxon,*  James  M.  Arnold,  G. 
Thomas  Castle,  George  A.  Roelky,  Bruce 
Thomas,  John  McPherson,  John  Mont- 
gomery, Henry  L.  Ziegler,  Thomas 
Castle,  A.  J.  Wilcoxon,  John  Houck, 
Frederick  Esterday,  Wm.  N.  Albough, 
John  T.  Moore,  John  Ramsburg,  Hiram 
Schisslcr,  Hiram  M.  Keefer,  John  H. 
Riehl,  Silas"  Browning,  James  Hopwood, 
James  Phebus,  Jacob  D.  Hemmell,  David 
H.  Lease,  John  Stimmell,  Chas.  H. 
Keefer,  Flenry  Goldenberg,  Daniel  Mill- 
er of  A.,  Ormond  F.  Butler,  Philip 
Mornin^star,  M.  Eugene  Getzendanner, 
Jacob  Baer,  M.  D„  D.  J.  Markey,  Wm. 
W.  McLane,  Samuel  P.  Ashton,  Albert 
W.  Keefer,  George  B.  Shope,  Samuel 
Hargate,  John  W.  Dyer.  Jacob  Riehi, 
Jerningham  Boone,  M.  D.,  J.  Edward 
Siftord,  J.  H.  James,  C.  C.  Crum,  Sim- 
on Hartman,  J.  D.  Richardson,  Horatio 
W.  Bentz,  M.  Augustus  Hopwood,  Wil- 
liam James.  B.  H.  Schlev,  Martin  Hetz, 
Richard  Potts,  Wm.  H.  Brish.  Chas.  W. 
Johnson,  Chas.  W.  Miller.  J.  H.  Lewis. 
Christian  Gef/zendanner.  John  R.  Young, 
William  Dean,  Wm.  T.  Duvall,  John 
Goldsborough,  Thos.  M.  Holbrunner, 
John  Jacob  Shawbaker.  David  T.  Ben- 
nett, P.  J.  Hawman,  David  W.  Brooks, 
Jeremiah  C.  Grove,  Wm.  H.  Moran, 
John  T.  Martin,  David  Faubel.  John 
Geo.  Sinn,  Lewis  F.  Wachter,  Fairfax 
Schley,  P.  PL  Sinn,  Thos.  E.  Getzen- 
danner, Louis  Markell,  Charles  Cole, 
John  T.  Schley,  Wm.  IT.  Hooper  (ma- 
son), Lewis  Medtart,  David  Boyd,  Sr.. 
Joseph  P,  Ryan,  Danl.  Getzendanner. 
George  X.  Rine,  John  Straurter.  Mich- 
ael Ebberts,  Jacob  C.  Woodward.  Henry 
Baer,  John  McKechney,  W.  M.  Lambert, 
John  Faubel,  Chas.  J.  Lewis.  George 
Wachter,  Wm.  R.  Beatty,  M.  Lul 
Duvall,  A.  Woddward,  John  H.  Young, 
M.  II.  Haller.  Geo.  P.  Lewis.  Jonathan 
Esworthy,  Nichs.  T.  Haller.  Wm.  D. 
Reese.  Geo.  W.  L.  Bartgis,  Isachar  Him- 
bury.  Joseph  Groff,  James  Conner.  Adam 
Gault,  Hiram  Keefer.  James  Stevens. 
John  Gomher,  James  Brunner.  George 
W.  Lease,  E.  Hartman.  Isaiah  DevilMss, 
Lawrence  \\  .  Bentz,  Samuel  Leidy, 
Augustus  F.  Birely,  Joseph  M.  Ebberts. 
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George  Hoskins,  Ezra  Greentree,  Hen- 
ry K.  Hilton,  George  Salmon,  John  C. 
Turner,  Thos  H.  Schaeffer,  DDS., 
James  B.  Yeakle,  Isaac  T.  Crnm,  E.  T. 
Dixon,  Lewis  Fisher,  George  Hafer. 
John  W.  Phebus,  Henry  Smith,  Chas. 
Titlow, David  R.Boogher,  Edward  Tuck- 
er, John  T.  Webster,  H.  F.  Steiner, 
Luther  C.  Derr,  Jacob  H.  Ziegler,  John 
Frailey,  Frederick  D.  Miller,  John  Mul- 
horn,  Bayless  C.  Boogher,  Adolphus 
Fox,  Win.  G.  Shipley,  Lewis  Heiser, 
Thomas  J.  Halley,  John  M$cF.  Lyeth, 
Benj.  F.  Phebus,  Elias  Ramsburg,  Fred- 
erick A.  Stoner,  Wesley  Baltzell,  Ernest 
A.  C.  Fox,  M.  Bromett,  Jacob  Deter, 
John  Sifford,  Win.  B.  Tabler,  John  Ott, 
John  Duvall,  Abraham  Kemp,  Josiah 
Harrison,  George  W.  Hayes,  Jacob 
Engelbrecht,  Joseph  Burck,  John  Han- 
shew,  Francis  M.  Getzendanner,  Samuel 
Hafer,  Lewis  Stein,  J.  W.  Starr,  Joshua 
Rhoads,  Wm.  H.  H.  Adams,  Zephaniah 
Flarrison,  Wm.  Johnson,  Peter  S.  Font, 
Geo.  Washington  Lafayette  Norris,  D. 
R.  Coblentz.  Hezekiah  Kidwell,  Edward 
Young,  William  Chambers,  George  Hoff- 
man, George  [W.  F.]  Vernon,  Francis 
T.  Hopwood,  Sami  V.  Doll,  Wr.  Ray- 
mond Sanderson,  Michael  Engelbrecht, 
Joshua  Dill,  Albert  Winton,  Theodore 
P.  Lowe.  Rufus  A.  McLane,  Milton  W.. 
W.  Shope,  Lewis  Mehrling,  Jos.  G.  Mil- 
ler, John  V.  Hane,  George  H.  Rickerds, 


John  A.  Steiner,  Franklin  Brendle, 
Flenry  Snyder,  John  E.  Gittinger,  Dan'l 
Getzendanner,  Jr.,  John  P.  L.  Storm, 
George  F.  Derr,  Charles  W.  Hanna, 
Jacob  Kehler,  B.  Dixon,  Henry  F.  Ru- 
precht,  Daniel  Tucker,  Adam  Freshour, 
Francis  L.  Brown,  Flenry  Kaufman, 
Lewis  H.  Bennett,  John  E.  Fleming, 
John  W.  Metz,  Caspar  Brust,  Lewis  L. 
Seaman,  Daniel  Shaffer,  W.  H.  R. 
Deen,  Floratio  Waters,  John  Seaman, 
M.  McGinness,  W.  H.  Shipley,  Charles 
E.  Mealey,  John  W.  Dertzbaugh,  Eras- 
mus Tall,  David  F.  Smith.  Francis  T. 
Buckey,  John  Walter,  John  Richardson. 
John  Staley,  Charles  Atkins,  Edward 
Fader,  Parker  G.  Blessing,  Lewis  Crum, 
David  Frazier,  Henry  Conrad,  Ezra  Ely, 
Lewis  H.  Mam,  H.  W.  Ruprecht,  Jr.r 
Geo.  R.  Kephart,  Oscar  L.  W.  Patter- 
son, G.  Bantz,  Wm.  C.  Smallwood.  Alex- 
ius E.  Smith,  Henry  Folk,  R.  Herges- 
heimer,  Harvey  E.  Jones,  Samuel  Shook, 
George  Kauntner,  H.  M.  Xixdorff, 
Flenry  Kehler,  R.  W.  Cooms,  Jacob 
Keefer,  Frank  Schley,  J.  F.  L.  Berter- 
man,  Wm.  H.  Carr.  James  H.  Dean, 
Noble  H.  Creager,  Robert  Porter.  Wm. 
Ashmier,  Lawrence  J.  Brengle,  Geo.  E. 
Creager,  Luther  Frazier.  Peter  Ross, 
Leonard  Xotnagle,  John  J.  Woodward, 
George  A.  Dean,  Joseph  Harker, 
Charles  E.  Lease,  Michael  Foalkman, 
Henry  Frazier,  Chas.  G.  Myers. 


Will  There  Be  a  Union  of  Mennonite  Churches? 


The  following  paper  is  significant  as  in- 
dicating a  tendency  among  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Churches  to  "get  together." 
The  paper  may  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Mennonite  faith. 

This  invitation  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  discussion  about  two 
years  ago,  carried  on  by  the  "Gospel 
Herald"  and  the  "Mennonite"  on  the 
question:  "In  What  Fundamentals  Do 
Mennonites  Agree?"  This  led  to  an 
article  on  u  Mennonite  Unity"  by  Prof. 
N.  E.  Byers,  in  which  he  moves  that  a 
representative  committee  of  different 
Mennonite  bodies  be  selected  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "Mennonite,"  I.  A.  Sommer, 
who  did  so  about  a  year  later.  Thus  a 
committee  of  eight  was  formed,  repre- 
senting as  many  different  Mennonite 
Conferences.  This  Committee  did,  how- 
ever, not  find  it  possible  to  meet  before 
Aug.  26  a.  c,  when  it  held  its  first  ses- 
sion at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  members  who 
were  all  represented  either  personally 
or  by  proxy,  except  Bro.  I.  R.  Detweiler, 
who  could  not  come : 

Daniel  Brenneman,  Goshen,  Ind 
(Menu.   Brethren   in  Christ). 

J.  E.  Hartzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.  (Gen- 
eral Conference — O.  M.) 

C.  R.  Egle,  Gridley,  111.  (Defense- 
less  Menn.) 

Val.  Strubhar,  Washington,  111.  (Cen- 
tral 111.   Conf.   Menn.) 

P.  C.  Heibert,  Hillsboro,  Kans. 
(Menn.  Brethren-Bundes-Conference). 
Bro.  J.  H.  Pankratz  served  as  his  sub- 
stitute. 

D.  E.  Harder,  Hillsboro,  Kans. 
(Menn.  Brethren-Krimean)  (not  pres- 
ent) 

I.  R.  Detweiler,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Amish 
Mennonites)    (not  present) 

P.  H.  Richert,  Goessel,  Kans.  (Gen- 
eral Conference- A) 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  a  dear  old  Bro.  Good,  who  was  also 
present  during  the  session. 


I.  The  temporary  officers  of  the  Com- 
mittee (J.  E.  Hartzler,  chairman,  P.  H. 
Richert,  secretary)  were  made  perman- 
ent and  Bro.  Strubhar  elected  treasur- 
er, as  there  are  some  expenses  con- 
nected with  such  a  meeting  for  which 
free-will  contributions  can  now  be  sent 
to  him. 

II.  Resolved  to  call  the  proposed 
gathering  a  "General  Convention  of  All 
Mennonites  in  America,"  which  is  to  be 
held,  if  possible,  during  the  last  week  in 
Aug.  1913. 

III.  Program  for  this  first  general 
convention : 

1.  The  blessings  of  Christian  unity, 
John  17:  21-23:  Dan.  Brenneman. 

2.  Menno  Simon  as  reformer.  C. 
V.  D.  Smissen. 

3.  Review  of  the  hstory  of  the 
American  Mennonites.    C.  H.  Smith. 

4.  What  contribution  have  we  as 
Mennonites  to  make  to  American  Chris- 
tianity?     J.   W.   Kliewer. 

5.  In  what  fundamentals  do  Menno- 
nites agree?     Dan.  Kauffman. 

6.  What  is  the  Bible  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance?     P.  C.  Hiebert. 

7.  In  what  branches  of  Christian 
work  can  we  cooperate?  A.  Bro. — 
Shultz,   City  Missionary  in   Chicago. 

8.  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  Em 
anuel  Trover. 

9.  Christian  Separation  from  the 
world.    John  17:15-17.    J.  K.  Gerig. 

10.  (To   be    supplied    later). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  program  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  this  convention  is 
a  better  mutual  acquaintance  and  un- 
derstanding, a  closer  spiritual  union,  and 
edification  in  the  faith  according  to  Jude 
20:  "Build  up  your  sleeves  in  your  most 
holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Should  any  one  question  the  necessity 
20:  "Build  up  yourselves  in  your  most 
his  attention  is  herewith  called  to  the 
Lord's  last  prayer  before  His  death,  in 
which  He  four  times  prays  for  His  dis- 
ciples :  "That     they     all     may     be  one'' 
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(John  17).  Though  we  are  funda- 
mentally one  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as  we 
all  still  hold  high  Menno  .Simon's  motto, 
"Other  foundatibn  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  (I 
Cor.  3:11);  there  is  yet  much  room  to 
grow  in  this  unity.  We  therefore  com- 
mend the  above  to  the  prayerful  con- 
sideration of  everyone  and  give  also  a 
few  quotations  from  history  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

I.  "Churches  seldom  divide  on  Bible 
doctrine.  Zealous  brethren  often  diffei 
in  their  views ;  but  as  long  as  they  are 
knit  together  by  the  "bond  of  perfect- 
ness/  they  bear  with  one  another  *  *  * 
Our  prayer  is,  that  some  day  there  may 
be  union,  real  union.  Our  fathers  were 
separated  under  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  We  are  kins- 
men and  agree  upon  many  points  of 
doctrine.  We  long  to  see  the  time  when, 
after  we  have  measured  our  relations 
and  see  how  we  stand,  there  may  be  two 
series  of  conferences :  First,  conferences 
between  bodies  to  see  how  they  may  be 
united  in  faith  and  practice;  second, 
conferences  within  one  united  body  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  *  *  * 
Had  there  been  more  general  confer- 
ences, as  the  one  at  Dort  n  1632,  our  his- 
tory might  have  been  different.  A  gen- 
eral conference  is  a  powerful  factor  in 
promoting  and  maintaining  a  uniformity 
of  doctrine  and  sympathy  and  life  and 
discipline"  (Hartzler  and  Kauffman, 
Mennonite  Church  History,  pp.  239, 
319  and  320). 

.  II.  "The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  was  merely  ad- 
visory, with  no  thought  of  passing  regu- 
lations binding  on  the  various  congre- 
gations." (The  Mennonites  of  America, 
by  C.  H.  Smith,  p.  392). 

We  as  an  unofficial  committee  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  such  a  convention 
and  hope  that  some  church  or  confer- 
ence will  find  it  possible  to  invite  the 
same.  If,  however,  no  invitation  should 
reach  the  committee  by  Jan.  to  13.  we 
can  perhaps  all  agree  to  meet  at  Win- 
ona Lake,  Ind.,  which  place  with  its 
complete    facilities   can   be   had   in   the 


middle  of  June  and  September,  when  no 
other  meetings  are  held  there.  Besides 
board  and  lodging,  which  is  not  high, 
the  place  would  cost  about  $15.00  a  day. 
Our  program  is  supposed  to  fill  two  days, 
not  counting  the  evenings,  which  might 
be  used  for  prayer  meetings,  etc.,  so 
that  each  subject  will  receive  enough 
time  for  a   free  discussion. 

Though  this  report  will  be  published 
through  our  church  papers  as  widely  as 
possible,  each  conference  is  herewith 
asked  to  devote  a  little  time  to  this  sub- 
ject so  as  to  bring  it  home  to  the  con- 
gregations, urging  them  all  to  be  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  of  her  members, 
whether  such  member  be  an  elected  dele- 
gate or  not.  This  convention  is  alto- 
gether a  volunteer  movement  and  not 
binding  on  any  one.  Should  any  papers 
be  overlooked  in  sending  out  this  report, 
will  they  kindly  copy  it  from  other  pa- 
pers? 

We  fondly  hope  and  fervently  pray 
that  all  our  dear  congregations  and  con- 
ferences may  accept  this  inofficial  invi- 
tation in  the  same  spirit  of  love  in  which 
it  is  sent  out. 

J. E. Hartzler,  Chairman. 
P.  H.  Richert,  Secretary. 

"Gospel  Herald"  (Mennonite)  said 
among  other  things  about  this  invitation: 

While  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
unfavorable  to  the  idea  of  an  organized 
attempt,  under  existing  circumstances. 
to  bring  all  Mennonite  bodies  together, 
especially  with  practically  half  the  bodies 
concerned  in  the  effort  not  represented 
in  the  call  for  the  general  meeting,  we 
desire  again  to  voice  our  wish  that  such 
an  end  might  be  accomplished.  The 
difference  between  us  and  other  friei 
of  union  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  method 
and  oi  foundation  rather  than  a  dif- 
ference in  the  end  to  be  reached.  We 
practice  the  foundation  for  a  union  ot 
bodies.  As  fast  as  there  is  brought 
about  a  substantial  unity  in  this  fouu 
tion  we  favor  the  unity  of  the  bodies. 
We  see  no  special  reason  for  coming  I  >- 
gether  simply  because  of  a  common 
name  unless  there  is  also  a  common  faith 
which  makes  the  common  name  appro- 
priate.   A  working  together  in  one  body 
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when  there  is  lack  of  unity  in  faith  and 
policy  is  neither  wise  nor  upbuilding. 
Yet  if  the  proposed  general  meeting-  will 
result  in  what  we  do  not  expect  under 
the  circumstances,  we  will  be  more  thai, 
glad  to  acknowledge  our  error  in  judg- 
ment. 

Another  thought  we  desire  to  empha- 
size is  this :  In  our  firm  support  of  a 
whole-Gospel  religion,  let  us  not  forget 
that  a  part  of  this  religion  is  fervent 
charity  toward  fellowmen.  Without  one 
thought  of  compromise,  let  our  heart 
throb  of  love,  be  warm  enough  that 
those  who  do  not  think  in  all  things  ex- 
actly as  we  do  will  feel  nevertheless  that 
we  are  their  friends.  We  rejoice  that  in 
the  bosom  of  many  of  those  who  have 
gone  out  from  us  there  is  warm  feeling 


of  love  toward  us  and  a  wish  that  we 
all  might  be  one.  This  wish  should  find 
a  warm  response  on  our  part,  with  an  at- 
titude which  shows  that  it  is  not  cold- 
ness toward  man,  but  love  for  Gospel 
truth  which  prompts  us  to  oppose  any 
coming  together  of  churches  except  on 
the  basis  of  unity  in  the  faith.  We  need 
to  be  prayerful,  watchful,  walk  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  be  deligent  in  search- 
ing for  His  will,  and  exercise  good  will 
to  all.  With  a  firm  adherence  to  the  en- 
tire Gospel  and  with  fervent  charity  for 
all,  let  our  prayers  continue  to  ascend 
to  the  end  that  God  may  so  overrule  that 
there  may  be  brought  about  a  oneness 
in  faith  sufficient  to  have  a  union  of 
churches  without  a  sacrifice  of  Christian 
principles. — Gospel  Herald. 


Indiana's  Promi-  Americans  of  German 
nent  Germans  ancestry  have  often 
justly  complained  that 
this  ethnic  element  has  not  been  given 
due  credit  for  its  share  in  the  making  of 
our  country,  but  do  those  who  feel  this 
slight  make  every  effort  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  give  them  a  wide 
publicity?  I  remember  reading  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Deutsch  Amerikanische  Ge- 
schichtsblatter,  which  enumerated  Indi- 
ana's eminent  men  of  German  blood,  but 
was  surprised  at  the  number  omitted 
from  this  list.  I  mention  a  few  of  the 
latter. 

Godlove  S.  Orth,  of  pure  Pennsylva- 
nia German  stock,  who  was  not  men- 
tioned, had  a  distinguished  career  as 
state  senator,  congressman  and  minister 
to  Austria.  He  used  to  relate  with  pleas- 
ure that  when  he  addressed  Kaiser  Franz 
Joseph  in  Pennsylvania  German,  the  lat- 
ter asked  him  where  he  had  learned  the 
beautiful  speech  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  He 


died  at  his  home  in  La  Fayette,  Ind.»  in 
1882. 

Both  of  the  present  U.  S.  senators 
from  Indiana  are  of  German  stock.  Sen- 
ator Benjamin  F.  Shively's  grandparents, 
George  Shivery  and  Ann  Snyder  (Shive- 
ly)  were  natives  of  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  and  unmistakably  of  German  (or 
Swiss)  ancestry. 

Senator  John  W.  Kern's  parents  were 
born  in  Botetourt  County,  Ya.,  and  were 
of  good  German  stock. 

Congressman  Edgar  D.  Crumpacker's 
earliest  paternal  ancestor  in  America 
was  John  Crumpacker,  who  settled  in 
the  Shenandoah  Yaley,  Ya.,  in  1750.  Al- 
though he  believes  him  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Holland,  the  name  is  indubi- 
tably German. 

Then  there  are  Bishop  Luehrs  and 
Dwengen  who  first  occupied  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopal  chair  of  Ft.  Wayne 
in  the  order  named.  All  of  which  proves 
the  necessity  of  patronizing  the  Pr\x 
Germania. — J.  H.  A.  L. 


The  Town  Regulations  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  1759 


According  to  Hamilton,  "in  August 
(1755)  George  Klein  for  a  nominal  con- 
sideration transferred  to  the  Church  (Mo- 
ravian) his  farm  of  nearly  five  hundred 
acres  as  the  site  of  a  settlement,  which 
should  be  Bishop  Hehl's  place  of  residence 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  a  recent 
synod.  It  received  the  name  of  Lititz  in 
June  of  the  next  year  at  the  suggestion  of 
Zinzendorf,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  original  home  of  the  Unity." — page 
172.  "A  Moravian  'settlement'  normally 
consisted  of  a  village  all  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  adherents  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  permanent  residence  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  property  therein  by  others 
not  being  permitted.  Its  spiritual  affairs 
were  superintended  by  an  elders'  confer- 
ence of  which  the  minister  (Gemeinhelfer) 
was  chairman,  and  of  which  all  the  other 
ordained  servants  of  the  church  resident 
in  the  place  and  the  women  who  had  over- 
sight of  their  sex,  were  members.  The 
communal  government  was  vested  in  a 
warden  with  whom  were  associated  the 
members  of  the  Aufseher  Collegium,  a 
committee  elected  by  the  church  council. 
Matters  of  primary  importance  were  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  church  coun- 
cil, a  larger  body  of  male  communicants. 


The  inn,  a  general  store,  a  mill,  a  smithy, 
a  tannery  and  possibly  other  industries 
were  managed  for  the  'settlement,'  as 
part  of  the  property  of  the  church.  Es- 
tablishments known  respectively  as  the 
widows,'  brethren's  and  sisters'  houses, 
where  members  of  these  'choirs'  prosecuted 
trades  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment, 
and  in  return  received  a  home  and  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  each  superintend- 
ed by  a  chaplain  or  Pfieger  in  spiritual 
and  a  warden  in  secular  affairs.  Daily 
services  were  held  in  the  chapels  of  these 
houses,  and  each  evening  of  the  week  as 
well  as  on  the  Lord's  Day  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  'settlement'  met  for  worship 
in  the  church,  the  liturgical  forms  and 
usages  being  characterized  by  a  rich  va- 
riety and  pleasing  simplicity." — page  220. 
We  give  below  the  regulations  adopted 
for  the  Moravian  "settlement"  at  Lititz, 
Pa.,  in  1759.  In  the  original  the  English 
and  German  versions  are  placed  in  paral- 
lel columns.  The  regulations  were  revised 
and  written  out  in  German  and  signed 
anew,  the  date  of  which  however  is  noi 
given  in  connection  with  the  official  copy 
These  regulations  are  worthy  of  careful 
study  in  view  of  present  day  demands 
and  tendencies. 


Preliminary  Conditions,  or  Town  Regulations 


Which  every  Person,  desiring-  to  be- 
come an  inhabitant  in  the  new  Town  or 
Village  called  Lititz,  situate  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Warwick  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
must  agree  strictly  to  observe  to  adhere 
to,  viz : 

I.  Forasmuch  as  the  fundamental 
Plan  and  original  Design  of  building  the 
Congregation  Village,  Lititz,  is  princi- 
pally to  establish  a  suitable  Place  where 
all  Persons  belonging  to  the  Brethren's 
Church  or  any  Tropus  or  particular 
Branch  thereof  living  either  in  Towns  oi 
on  their  Plantations  may  have  for  them- 
selves and  Families  a  Cura  Animarum 
and  preservation  from  all  dangerous  and 
hurtfull  worldly  Connections  and  their 
Consequences ;    Which    Care    and    Pre- 


servation and  other  Spiritual  Assistance 
they  are  sensible  cannot  be  had  in  their 
present  Places  of  Abode  living  either  so 
mixt  with  other  People  of  different  Sen- 
timents and  Practice  or  Plantations  too 
remote  from  our  Churches  and  Congre- 
gation Houses:  It  therefore  necessarily 
follows,  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  Body 
can  have  leave  to  reside  in  this  village 
but  such  as  belong  to  the  Brethren's 
Church  and  those  who  earnestly  desire 
to  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life  in  all 
Godliness  and  Honesty  whereby  they  for 
themselves  and  their  own  Hearts  may 
have  benefit;  naturally  build  up  I 
other:  have  the  Word  of  God  richly 
dwelling  amongst  them  :  training  up  :'.  : 
Children  for  our  Savr :  preserve  til 
Sons  and  Daughters  for  him  :  become  a 
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Blessing  and  Advantage  to  the  Province ; 
a  Pleasure  to  the  Magistrates*'  and  an 
Honor  to  our  Savr, 

2.  A  Second  Reason  for  Building  this 
Village  is ;  that  its  inhabitants  in  the 
Emergencies  and  Troubles  of  War  (as 
has  been  the  Case  since  the  year  1755) 
may  be  in  a  Condition  mutually  to  as- 
sist each  other,  as  well  as  generally  to 
render  the  Difficulties  incident  to  human 
Life  more  supportable. 

3.  To  this  End  this  two-fold  Purpose 
may  be  fully  attained,  a  Number  of 
Brethren  in  Lititz  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  (to  be  stil'd  The  Committee 
for  the  Management  of  temporal  Ait  airs) 
are  to  be  appointed  to  regulate  and  keep 
in  good  Order  everything  relating  to  the 
Village  and  its  Inhabitants.  The  Elders 
and  Wardens  of  the  Congregation  as 
well  as  those  of  each  respective  Choir 
for  the  Time  being,  are  ordinarily  to 
constitute  a  Part  of  this  Committee. 

4.  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  remove 
to  and  establish  himself  in  Lititz,  must 
above  all  Things  first  lay  before  the  said 
Committee  a  true  and  just  state  and 
Account  of  his  temporal  Circumstances, 
particularly  of  his  debts,  if  he  has  were- 
withall  to  discharge  them  .and  the  Time 
when  ;^ and  in  Case  it  be  required  by  the 
Committee,  must  pay  them  off  before  he 
can  obtain  Leave  to  build. 

$.  The  Landlord  or  his  Execurs  &c 
gives  each  Settler  in  Lititz  a  Lease  and 
he  on  his  part  binds  himself,  his  Execrs 
and  Admrs  in  a  Bond  of  five  hundred 
Pound  Sterling  Penalty  to  perform  the 
Covenants  contained  in  such  Lease. 

6.  Every  Inhabitant  in  Lititz  must  as 
is  meet  and  right,  not  only  conduct  him- 
self in  all  Things  agreeable  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Province  (for  we  will  not  be  a 
disorderly  people)  but  must  likewise  con- 
form without  Exception  to  all  the  Con- 
gregation and  Village  Regulations,  which 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Unitas  Prat- 
rum  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  made. 

7.  LTnder  this  Head  is  to  be  reckoned 
first   of   all;    that    every    Inhabitant    of 
Lititz  do  own  and  acknowledge  the  Au- 
thority of  the  aforesaid  Committee   io: 


temporal  Concerns  and  engage  to  act 
conformable  to  their  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions and  upon  any  Differences  arising 
between  Neighbor  and  Neighbor,  that 
they  will  refer  the  matters  in  Dispute 
unto  the  aforesaid  Committee  as  Arbi- 
trators (a  usual  Thing  in  this  Country) 
to  settle  them  amicably ;  But  sho'd  the 
voices  be  equally  divided  on  both  sides, 
then  the  President  of  the  Committee  as 
Umpire,  at  all  Times,  decide  the  Matter 
in  Question,  whose  Determination  there- 
in shall  be  binding  to  both  Parties. 

8.  That  not  only  lightminded,  dis- 
orderly and  needless  Conversation ;  but 
also  all  Intercourse  between  Persons  of 
both  Sexes  as  well  married  as  single, 
both  within  and  without  the  Village  con- 
trary to  our  avowed  Choir  principles  be 
carefully  avoided ;  On  which  account 
every  Master  of  a  Family,  having  Chil- 
dren and  Servants  of  both  Sexes,  must 
make  such  Disposition  in  their  Houses 
that  all  Soul-Damage  and  Offense  may 
be  prevented,  and  in  cases  of  that  Na- 
ture to  act  subordinate  to  the  Advice  and 
direction  of  the  Committee. 

9.  That  no  Inhabitant  follow  any 
other  Trade  or  Business,  save  that  only 
which  he  followed  at  his  Admission  into 
the  Village  and  Approbation  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  so  doing. 

10.  That  all  Traffic  be  carried  on  with 
ready  Money  or  Money's  Worth  and 
that  at  a  word  without  cheapening.  In 
general  every  Inhabitant  of  Lititz  in 
Matters  respecting  Trade  and  Business 
is  to  govern  himself  according  to  the 
Prescription  of  the  Committee ;  to  the 
Intent,  that  the  Interest  and  Welfare  of 
every  Individual  there  residing  may  be 
duly  attended  to  and  promoted. 

n.  That  none  either  borrow  or  lend 
Money  without  the  previous  Knowledge 
and  Consent  of  the  Committee. 

12.  That  no  One  give  even  a  Nights 
Lodging  in  his  House  to  any  Person 
whatsoever  without  having  first  acqua 
ed  the  Committee  thereof  and  obtained 
their  or  the  Warden's  Approbation.  In 
like  Manner.  That  no  Inhabitant  nor  any 
belonging  to  him  by  his  Direction  under- 
take a  journey  either  far  or  near  with- 
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out  consulting-  the  Warden  thereupon. 

13.  That  no  Person  presume  to  act 
in  the  Capacity  of  a  Doctor,  Surgeon, 
Empirick  or  Midwife.  Nor  on  the  other 
Hand  shall  any  Inhabitant  consult  or  ad- 
vise, in  Medicinal  and  Chirurgical  Con- 
cerns or  in  Matters  of  Midwifery  with 
any  other  Persons  than  those  appointed 
and  Authorized  by  the  Congregation,  un- 
less it  be  with  the  Privity  and  Consent  ot 
the  Committee  or  the  Wardens. 

14.  Further,  that  inasmuch  as  a  Con- 
gregation Village  must  have  many  ne- 
cessary Expences  to  defray,  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  Whole  or  some  particular 
Branch  thereof  e.  g.  Night-Watch,  dig- 
ing,  making  and  maintaining  Wells  and 
Pumps,  Provision  against  Fire  and  Ir- 
ruption of  the  Savages  &c,  &c.  No  In- 
habitant thereof  ought  to  withdraw  his 
Hand,  but  cheerfully  contribute  on  such 
occasions,  his  Proportion  as  shall  be  re- 
solved from  Time  by  the  Committee  or 
Senatus  to  be  composed  of  a  Select  Num- 
ber of  the  Inhabitants. 

15.  All  those  who  have  leave  to  build 
Flouses,  must  firmly  agree  to  this ;  that 
neither  they  their  Exec'rs,  nor  Adrnrs 
have  Power  to  sell,  let  hire  out  or  even 
give  away  their  Houses,  Lots,  and  Im- 
provements in  Lititz,  nor  any  Part  there- 
of, unless  they  have  authority  for  so  do- 
ing in  writing  from  the  Committee  or 
from  the  owner  of  the  Soil  or  his  agents, 
(x)   see  last  Page. 

16.  The  owner  of  the  Soil  pays  the 
Quit  Rent  for  the  Land  to  the  Propri- 
etors; but  all  other  Taxes,  now  or  here- 
after to  be  laid  by  the  Government  on 
Persons,  Lots,  Houses  and  Personal  Es- 
tate are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Tenants 
and  the  Landlord  indemnified  against 
the  Same. 

17.  Nothing  shall  be  taught  or  preach- 
ed in  Lititz,  but  what  is  conformable  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Has  any  one  an 
Opinion,  peculiar  to  himself,  such  a  Per- 
son may  be  indulged,  provided  he  seek 
not  to  propagate  it. 

18.  It  is  expected  that  on  all  Occasions 
when  the  Congregation  is  expressly  con- 
cerned  such  Person  appear  at  the  Time 
appointed. 


19.  No  difference  shall  subsist  in 
Lititz  longer  than  8  days ;  nor  shall  any 
Complaint  be  lodged  unless  within  the 
Time  aforesaid  Limited,  no  Accomoda- 
tion can  be  effected.  In  which  Case  the 
matter  in  Dispute  shall  then  be  Laid  be- 
fore the  Committee  and  by  them  determ- 
ined, in  such  wise,  that  a  decision  be 
made  and  the  affair  finally  adjusted  the 
selfsame  Day;  between  the  Accuser  and 
the  Accused,  that  so  the  Umbrage  given 
may  be  imediately  abolished.  Which  is 
to  be  done  at  the  Cost  and  Charge  of  the 
Person  who  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  the  Agressor. 

20.  No  Meetings  without  light,  shall 
be  suffered  on  any  account  whatsoever. 

21.  Whensoever  the  Congregation  ne- 
gotiates any  Matters,  by  a  Member  ot 
theirs,  the  whole  body  is  necessarily  re- 
sponsible. However  his  Authority  for 
so  doing  must  first  have  been  subscribed 
by  the  Committee  or  the  President  and 
Clerk  of  the  same.  Should  any  one 
nevertheless  transact  Affairs  in  the  Name 
of  the  Congregation  for  which  he  had 
no  such  Commission,  he  shall  answer  for 
it  according  to  Law  and  moreover  for- 
feit thereby  his  Privilege  of  continuing 
in  Lititz. 

22.  He  that  borrows  shall  repay  at  the 
appointed  Time,  unless  he  can  make  it 
appear,  that  it  was  not  in  his  Power  to 
keep  his  Word ;  in  which  Case  another 
reasonable  Time  shall  be  fix'd  and  agreed 
on.  He  that  Lends  to  others  shall  set 
a  Time  when  it  is  morally  probable  he 
may  be  paid  again.  No  one  shall  be- 
speak a  Thing  that  he  knows  he  cannot 
pay  for  when  he  is  to  fetch  it  away. 

23.  No  Dancing,  Matches,  Tavern 
(except  for  the  necessary  Entertainment 
of  Strangers  and  Travellers)   Beer-Tap- 
ings,  Feastings.  at  Weddings,  Christen." 
ings  or   Burials,    Common    Sports    ana 
Passtimes  nor  the   playing  of  the  C 
dren  in  the  Streets  shall  be  so  much  as 
heard  of  Amongst  the  Inhabitants.  T 
that  have   Inclinations    that    Way    bent 
cannot  live  in  Lititz. 

24.  Those  whose  Time  is  engrossed  by 
his  Business  of  their  respective  Func- 
tions in  the  Congregation  and  have  not 
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wherewithal  to  live  upon,  must  be  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  Congregation,  as  Cir- 
cumstances and  Necessity  require.  Oth- 
erwise every  Inhabitant  in  Lititz  must 
labour  with  his  own  Hands  and  eat  his 
own  Bread.  They  who  by  Reason  oi 
Age,  Sickness  or  Poverty  are  incapable 
of  so  doing,  the  Congregation  will  main- 
tain, if  so  be  they  have  no  Relations  who 
according  to  holy  Writ  ought  to  do  it. 

25.  Should  any  Person  by  the  allwise 
Providence  of  God  be  deprived  of  his 
senses,  he  shall,  for  God's  sake  be  merci- 
fully treated  and  patiently  born  with 
and  be  committed  to  the  Care  of  discreet 
Persons  to  be  attended  and  nursed  by 
them  both  as  to  Soul  and  Body,  and  it 
so  be  he  is  restored  again  no  mention 
shall  be  made  of  his  former  situation  in 
any  wise. 

26.  Every  Brother  and  every  Sister 
shall  be  respected  in  the  Offices  they  re- 
spectively bear  in  the  Congregation ;  nor 
shall  any  presume  to  be  disobedient  to 
or  oppose  a  Servant  of  the  Congregation, 
or  any  one  else  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Office' 

27.  Those  to  whom  the  Inspection 
over  Houses,  Wells,  Fields,  Roads  and 
Taxes  is  committed,  shall  be  assiduous  m 
their  offices.  Should  any  Mistake  or 
Fault  happen  on  their  Side,  that  None 
in  such  case  resist  them,  but  rather  that 
they  lay  the  affair  before  the  Commit- 
tee &  leave  it  to  their  Determination. 

28.  The  exclusive  Privilege  of  seting 
up  a  Store,  Apothecary's  Shop  and 
Tavern  is  reserved  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Congregation  Village.  Besides 
these  no  other  Persons  shall  in  any  sort 
medle  with  Store  or  Shop-keeping  or 
exercise  the  Business  of  an  Apothecary, 
nor  shall  any  one  else  be  allowed  to  keep 
a  publick  house. 

29.  A  Brother  shall  be  appointed  to 
receive  all  the  Profits  that  accrue  by  the 
above  Regulation  or  by  any  other  Ways 
or  Means  who  shall  make  it  his  prope:^ 
Business  to  keep  just  accounts  of  his 
Receipts  &  Disbursements  &  every 
Quarter  or  oftener  if  required  lay  before 
the  Committee  ;  That  so  every  Thing1  mav 


be   transacted   henestly   in   the   sight   of 
God  &  Man. 

30.  Whenever  it  happens  that  any 
one  cannot  be  permitted  to  reside  any 
longer  in  Lititz,  the  Committee  with  the 
Consent  of  the  Elders  &  Bishops  for  the 
Time  being  who  have  Lititz  under  their 
care  &  Direction  is  then  to  notify  the 
same  in  Writing  &  insist  on  his  leaving 
the  Place. 

31.  Nevertheless  no  Body  in  such 
Case  shall  loose  the  Benefit  of  their  im- 
provement but  shall  be  satisfied  in  the 
Manner  prescribed  in  the  Lease. 

2)2.  Goods  which  are  to  be  had  1:1 
Lititz  shall  not  without  urgent  Neces- 
sity be  bought  elsewhere. 

33.  To  the  End  good  Work  may  bs 
made  &  the  same  may  be  SDld  for  a  right 
Price ;  there  will  be  established  a  Board 
of  Masters  who  shall  have  the  Superin- 
tendence of  all  the  Trades  &  Professions 
exercised  &  carried  on  in  Lititz.  In  the 
Beginning  however  the  Committee  may 
take  that  Charge  upon  them  :  when  every 
Inhabitant  in  Lititz  must  strictly  govern 
himself  accordingly  to  the  Rules  &  Or- 
ders the  Committee  or  Board  aforesaid 
shall  in  that  respect  ordain  &  make. 

34.  All  Fraud  &  overreaching  of 
ones  Neighbors,  likewise  any  premedi- 
tated Mischief  done  to  the  Woods, 
Fences,  Fields,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  the  Possessor  of  the  Soil  shall  be 
deemed  infamous  As  generally  all  other 
gross  heathenish  Sins,  to  wit :  Whoring, 
&  Wenching,  Gluttony.  &  Drunkenness, 
Cursing  &  Swearing.  Lying  &  Cheating, 
Pilfering  &  Stealing.  Quarreling  flk 
Fighting  shall  not  even  be  heard  of  in 
Lititz.  He  that  is  guilty  of  the  like  can- 
not be  sutrered  to  continue  there. 

35.  All  Parents  &  Masters  (\vh  se 
Children.  Servants.  Maids,  or  Prentices 
are  under  their  own  roof)  as  well  as 
those  who  have  the  Care  oi  the  Choir- 
3  [ouses  are  to  take  special  Care  that  the 
People  under  their  respective  Charge 
may  he  within  at  seasonable  Hours  & 
and  all  Night- Walks  prevented.  In  gen- 
eral. Parents  &  Masters  shall  be"  ac- 
countable for  their  children  &  Families 
&  when  any  of     them     mis'v  r  do 
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amiss  it  shall  be  required  at  their  Hands. 
Unless  they  have  given,  the  Committee 
timely  Information  that  one  or  another 
of  their  Household  is  intractable;  that 
so  measures  may  be  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  consequent  mischievous  Effect, 
or  else,  if  needs,  must,  that  the  incorri- 
gible transgressing  Party  may  be  turned 
away. 

36.  He  that  sees,  hears  or  comes  to 
the  Bottom  of  any  Thing-  by  which  Dan- 
ger &  Hurt  to  soul  or  Body  or  other- 
wise  Offense  &  Scandal  may,  in  any  sort, 
ensue  or  arise,  either  to  the  Whole  Place 
or  any  particular  Brethren  &  Sisters  01 
even  to  "a  single  Person,  must  by  no 
means  conceal  it ;  but  take  the  first  op- 
portunity with  Prudence  &  Discretion, 
to  reveal  the  Matter  unto  such  Persons 
as  of  right  sho'd  be  acquainted  with  it, 
e.  g.  the  Elders  &  Wardens  &  such  like 
Persons  in  the  respective  Choirs.  Those 
who  do  not  act  in  this  Manner  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  Accomplices. 

37.  Every  Man  must  be  circumspect 
&  careful  in  Regard  to  Fire  &  subject 
himself  therein  to  such  Rules  as  shall  be 
established  among  us. 

38.  The  Streets  of  the  Village  shall 
be  orderly  &  clean  by  the  circumjacent 
Housekeepers;  who  shall  not  throw  or 
cause  to  be  thrown  out  any  Straw, 
Dung  or  other  Filth,  but  shall  carefullv 
lay  the  same  behind  their  Houses  in 
their  Yards  or  Gardens.  Neither  shall 
any  Tools  or  other  Things  of  general 
Use  or  Value  be  carelessly  left  lying 
about  in  publick  Places. 

39.  Any  damage  done  to  wells. 
Ways,  Houses  or  other  Things  of  a  pub- 
lick  Nature  shall  be  repaired  and  made 
good  at  the  Cost  &  Charge  of  the  Per- 
son or  Persons  thro'  whose  Fault  &  Neg- 
lect the  same  happened. 

40.  No  Bodv  shall  use  &  Make  free 


with  a  thing  belonging  to  his  Neighbor, 
without  having  first  obtained  his  Con- 
sent. 

41.  No  Marriages  shall  be  contracted 
or  made  without  the  Privity  &  Approba- 
tion of  the  Elders  &c.  .  .  .  of  the  Con- 
gregation  &  Choirs.  Nor  shall  any  one 
attempt  to  promote  or  make  secret 
Matches.  Pie  that  is  minded  to  act  oth- 
erwise, whether  it  be  by  himself  alone  or 
in  Conjunction  with  others,  forfeits  his 
Right  of  being  an  Inhabitant  of  Lititz. 

42.  The  Sick  shall  not  be  promiscu- 
ously attended  &  nursed  but  according 
to  the  received  Regulations  of  the  Con- 
gregation. 

43.  No  Journeyman.  Prentice,  ser- 
vant. Maid  or  Negroe  shall  be  received 
into  any  Family  without  the  Privitv  & 
Approbation  of  the  Committee.  And 
every  Housekeeper  shall  put  away  all 
such  as  soon  as  they  become  Seducers. 

44.  It  is  quite,  necessary  that  every 
one  makes  his  Last  Will  in  due  Season. 
The  Committee  can  be  consulted  in  that 
Respect,  from  Time  to  Time  as  occasion 
requires. 

45.  The  Committee,  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Elders  &  Bishops  p.  t.  is  to 
have  the  Superintendence  of  the  forego- 
ing Articles  &  generally  of  the  whole 
Village  &  its  Inhabitants  of  what  Rank 
&  Condition  soever. 

*  Every  House  is  to  be  build  with 
Stone  upon  the  appointed  Spot  oi 
Ground,  so  long,  deep  &  high  as  shall 
be  prescribed.  The  Wall  is  to  be  two  or 
three  foot  in  the  Ground  &  two  Foot 
thick.  The  Chimney  &  Fire-Wall  snail 
be  made  strictly  according  to  the  Draft. 

Zur  puncktliche  u  stricten  Befolgung 
vorstehende  Gemein-Ordnungen  ver- 
binde  ich  mich  fur  mich  selbst  &  die 
Meinige  11.  bezeucre  solches  mit  meines 
Names  Unterchrift. 

Lititz  d  7 ten  August  1750. 


Witnesses 

Alb.  Ludolph  Ru: 

meyer 
Nich.   Heinrich 

Eberhardt 


Signatures 

Mataeus  Baum- 

gartner 
Ludwig  Caszlcr 
Johannes  Thomas 
December  iS,  1750 


David  Nitschmann      Christian  FriedrLh 


Nich.   Eberhardt 

Nich.    Heir. rich 

Eberhardt 
Heinrich  Ilaller 


Stein  mann 

December  |0,  1750 
;rman 
Christian 
torffer 
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Nich.  Heinrich 

Eberhardt 
Johannes  Thomas 


Ludwig  Caszler 
Johann  Wilhelm 

Werner 
Nich.   Heinricli 

Eberhardt 
Andreas  Horn 

Nich.   Heinrich 

Eberhardt 
Ludwig  Caszler 
Andreas  IJorn 
Heinrich  Hallcr 


Johann  Wilhelm 
Werner* 

August'  10,  1761 
Joh  Heinrich 

Merck* 
John   Fridrich 

Otto 
Samuel   Fockcl 
October   12,   1761 
Matthias  Shady 

March    12,    1762 
Paul  Christian 
Hauber 

April    2,   1762 
Joseoh  Bulicechk 

(Bullitecheck) 
Johann'es    Klein 

"als  Vorsteher 

der  1  e  d  i  g  e  n 

Briider" 
December   2,    1762 


Johann  Klein 
Johan  Thomas 

Heinrich   Haller 
Johann   Thomas 

Andreas  Horn 
Jo.   Christoph 

Franck 
Andreas  Horn 

Jo.    Christoph 
Franck 

Heinrich  Haller 

Johann  Christoph 

Franck 
Johann  Christoph 

Franck 
Valentin  Grosch 


Albrecht  Klotz* 

December  18,  1764 
Valentin  Grosch 

May  20.  1766 

Flenrich  Frev 


David  Tannenber- 
ger 


October  8,  1766 
Johann  Ernst 

Schetfel 


Christian 
Tschudy* 


N.  B. — *Line  is  drawn  across  name. 


Early  Moravian  In  connection  with  the 
Missionaries  Huss  Memorial  services 
July  7,  19 1 2,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Hagen,  pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church 
at  Lititz,  Pa.,  read  brief  obituary  notices 
of  30  worthies  whose  remains  rest  in  the 
Moravian  cemetery  and  whose  graves 
were  marked  with  a  wreath.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  were  culled  from  his  paper: 

"Margaretha  Elizabeth  Grube,  born 
Nov.  10,  1716'  in  Livonia.  Her  first 
husband  was  Joachim  Busse.  With  him 
she  went  in  175 1  as  missionary  to  St. 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  where  her  husband  died. 
In  1755  she  was  married  to  Bernhard 
Grube  with  whom  she  served  in  the  In- 
dian missions. 

John  Jacob  Schmick.  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  Died  177S,  of  the 
camp  fever  contracted  while  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Lititz 
Military  Hospital. 

John  Michler,  born  October  24,  1720, 
was  twice  missionary  in  the  West  Indies. 


Anna  Maria  Maehr,  born  April  6r 
1764.  She  was  twice  married.  Hen 
first  husband  was  Rev.  John  Fred  Metz 
who  died  in  Paramaribo.  Her  second 
husband  was  also  a  missionary.  Rev. 
John  Maehr,  a  missionary  in  South 
America.     Died  June  21,  1821. 

Carl  Frederick  Schroeter,  a  deacon  of 
the  church ;  formerly  a  missionary  in 
Surinam;  retired  in  Lititz;  died  March 
19,  1821. 

John  Frederick  Rudolphi,  medical  mis- 
sionary to  Tranquebar  and  on  the  Xico- 
bar  Islands  for  six  years,  came  to  War- 
wick in  18 16.     Died  March  3.  1825. 

Micael  Jung,  served  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  for  28  years,  retired 
in  Lititz  in  18 13.  Died  Dec.  13.  i8-v."' 

These  may  be  classed  as  Protestant 
missionaries  and  can  be  added  to  the  list 
published  in  our  June  issue.  425.  Will 
Church  historians  recognize  these  facts 
and  correct  faulty  Church  history  in  har- 
mony therewith?  Honor  to  whom  hon- 
or is  due. 


The  Elser  Homestead  and  Family  History 


By  F.   E.  Schnerer,  Lititz,  Pa. 


The  Elser  homestead,  better  known 
as  Elser's  saw  mill,  is  located  on  Middle 
Creek,  in  Clay  Township,  about  one- 
half  mile  southeast  of  the  village  ot 
Clay.  The  original  tract  contained  104 
acres  of  limestone  land  while  the  tract 
at  present  contains  96  acres  and  80 
perches.  This  farm  was  once  the  camp- 
ing grounds  of  the  Indians.  On  a  re- 
cent visit  by  the  writer  to  the  farm,  the 
spots  where  the  wigwams  stood,  theii 
happy  hunting  grounds,  and  where  the 
medicine  man  pounded  or  ground  the 
roots  for  their  medicine  were  pointed 
out.  The  last  mentioned  place  is  a 
large  limestone  rock,  just  below  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  Middle  Creek,  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  Horseshoe  turn- 
pike, on  which  the  bowl-shaped  cavities, 
three  in  number,  can  be  seen. 

We  will  now  leave  the  homestead  foi 
a  little  while  and  take  up  for  our  con- 
sideration the  history  of  the  family. 

THE    ELSER    FAMILY 

Peter  Elser,  the  first  ancestor,  whose 
full  name  we  learn  from  family  docu- 
ments was  Johan  Peter  Elser,  was  the 
son  of  Hans  Adam  and  Marv  Margar- 
etha  Elser,  daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Mary  Barbara  Hager,  and  a  native  ot 
Russheim,  Germany.  It  appears  that  the 
father,  Elans  Adam  Elser,  died  in  the 
Fatherland,  and  that  some  time  after  his 
death  the  widow  with  her  children  de- 
cided to  come  to  America.  At  this  time 
her  son,  Peter,  was  past  the  age  of  six- 
teen years.  As  all  male  immigrants  hav- 
ing reached  that  age  were  required  to 
subscribe  to  an  oath  of  allegiance,  we, 
accordingly,  find  his  name  on  the  official 
records  of  the  State. 

Concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
family  there  are  documents  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  family 
which  are  evidently  correct,  one  of  which 
is  a  baptismal  record,  as  follows : 


"Anno  1705  July  16,  Mary  Margar.. 
daughter  of  Frederick  Hager,  citizen, 
and  Mary  Barbara,  his  legal  wife.  Spon- 
sors, John  Paules  Spack,  citizen,  and 
Anna  Catharina,  Anna  Margaretha. 
Johan  Dichbold,  Joggen,  the  wife  of 
Shoemaker,  and  Anna  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Werner,  citizen. 

(From  the  Church  records) 

Russheim,  May  1st,  1749. 

J.  B.  Rheinberger,  Pastor. 

Among  the  list  of  passengers  on 
board  the  good  ship  "Anna,"  Capt.  J 
Spurrier,  master,  which  arrived  in  port 
at  Philadelphia  on  September  28,  1749. 
from  Rotterdam,  Holland,  we  find  the 
names  of  Henry  Mock  and  Peter  Elser. 
and,  of  course,  his  mother  and  three 
sisters,  but  whether  as  Mrs.  Mock  or 
Mrs.  Elser  we  do  not  know,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  names  of  the  women  are  not 
given  in  the  ship's  register.  The  entire 
party  located  in  the  ancient  Warwick 
settlement,  of  which  the  village  of 
Brickerville  was  about  the  center.  Here 
was  formed  one  of  the  earliest  Lutheran 
congregations  in  the  present  limits  ot 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  which  was 
known  as  the  Warwick  Church,  now 
known  as  Emmanuel's. 

We  learn  from  existing  documents  of 
an  agreement,  or  contract,  of  one  Hen- 
rich  Mock,  of  Warwick  Township.  Lan- 
caster County,  and  his  wife,  which  sets 
forth  that  he  (Mock")  agrees  to  accept 
and  provide  for  her  children  left  under- 
her  care  by  her  late  husband.  Hans 
Adam  Elser,  as  his  own.  The  children 
mentioned  are  Christina.  Peter.  Bar- 
bara and  Eve.  This  document  is  dated 
April  2S.  1753. 

From  the  above  we  infer  that  the 
widow.  Elser,  married  Henry  Mock 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  America. 

Christina  Elser,  Peter's  sister,  was 
born  July  13,  1720;  died  June  17,  1770 
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On  November  25,  1754,  she  was  united 
in  marriage  with  George  Michael  Eich- 
elberger,  born  September  29,  1733,  and 
died  January  22,  1789.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  Casper  Stoever. 
They  located  in  Warwick,  now  Clay 
Township,  on  the  farm  at  present  own- 
ed by  John  F.  Seibcrt. 

November  8,  J758,  George  Stober  and 
Eva  Elser  were  married  by  Rev.  Stoe- 
ver. They  located  in  Cocalico  Township, 
near  Schoeneck. 

Tradition  says  that  Barbara  Elser, 
sister  to  Peter,  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Wolfert. 

We  will  now  take  up  for  considera- 
tion the  son,  Peter  Elser,  who  now  also 
realized  that  it  was  not  well  for  man  to 
be  alone,  for  we  find  him  taking  unto 
himself  a  wife  five  years  before  he  be- 
came a  subject  to  King  George  the 
Third  of  England.  His  bride  was  Anna 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Cas- 
per Stoever,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  November  16,  1760,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  her  father.  His  wife 
was  born  August  3,  1738.  Peter  Elser 
was  granted  his  naturalization  papers 
October  15,  1765,  the  papers  being  dat- 
ed at  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  acquired  some  land  and  became 
a  thrifty  farmer  and  influential  citizen 
of  the  province.  He  also  operated  a 
saw-mill  and  hemp-rolling  mill.  He 
died  in  1786,  leaving  a  will  which  can 
be  seen  at  the  Court  House  here.  The 
children  born  to  this  union  were  as  fol- 
lows:  John  Adam,  b.  Nov.  12,  1762; 
George,  b.  Feb.  12,  1765;  Peter,  b.  Feb. 
2,  1767,  d.  Oct.  8,  1845;  Christina,  b. 
Feb.  14,  1769,  married  to  a  Mr.  Weid- 
man ;  Johannes,  b.  Aug.  7,  1771,  d.  April 
21,  1838;  Michael,  b.  Jan.  10,  1774,  died 
in  infancy ;  Margaretta,  b.  Feb.  26, 
1776,  d.  Oct.  2,  1823. 

John  Adam,  the  first  son,  died  soon 
after  attaining  his  majority.  George, 
the  second  son,  left  the  homestead  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1789,  and  lo- 
cated at  Hanover,  York  County,  where 
he,  in  the  same  year,  married  Catharine- 
Summers,  the  oldest  of  a  family  of 
twenty-three  children.     In  the  year  1S0& 


he  migrated  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  locat- 
ing in  Mahoning  County,  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  New  Springfield.  His 
father-in-law  had  preceded  him  four 
years  previous.  He  had  five  sons,  as 
follows:  Jacob,  born  in  1802,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five  years ;  John,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years , 
George,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years  ;  Peter,  not  quite  so  old ;  and 
Samuel,  who  died  single.  His  descend- 
ants are  numerous,  and  are  located  in 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa  and 
California. 

Margaretta  Elser  married  George 
Weachter,  b.  Oct.  17,  1769,  d.  May  ir, 
1837.  They  resided  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Millway,  Lancaster  County,  were  bless- 
ed with  children  as  follows :  Sarah",  b. 
Dec.  1,  1802,  d.  Dec.  17,  i860,  m.  to 
Joseph  Hartranft. 

Margaret,  b.  May  30,  1S04,  d.  April 
3,  1840,  m.  to  Isaac  Hull. 

Maria,  b.  Oct.  17.  1817,  d.  Feb.  13 
1887,  m.  to  David  Miller,  b.  April  4, 
1817,  d.  May  11.  1898. 

Catharine,  b.  March  14,  1S12,  d.  Oct. 
26,  i860. 

Elizabeth,  b. ,  single. 

Mahala.  b. ,  resided  at  Millbach. 

Lebanon  County ;  single. 

Jacob,  m.  to  Hannah  Woodcraft. 

Johannes,  the  fourth  son,  was  married 
to  Catharine  Weidman,  b.  Nov.  5.  1773. 
d.  July  27.  1830.  Some  time  after  his 
marriage  he  moved  to  Dauphin  County, 
locating  near  Paxtang.  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming.  They  had  the  fol- 
lowing children : 

Peter,  b.  Jan  5,  1805,  d.  Jan.  ii,  1837; 
single. 

Catharine,  b.  Mar.  7,  1806.  d.  Jan.  23. 
1830;  single. 

Joseph,  b.  July  23,  1807,  d.  Time  17, 
1869,  m.  to  Sarah  Sheaffer,  b.  July  16, 
1807,  d.  June  25,  1890. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Ian.  29,  1809,  d.  Tan.  10, 
iSSS,  single. 

Mary,  b.  .  m.  to  George  Shoop. 

Susanna,  b.  Mar.  24.  1813.  d.  Feb.  15, 
1S02.  m.  David  Reichert,  b.  April  jo. 
1S10.  d.  Mar.  23,  1863, 

Sarah,   b.   June    13.    1815,    d.    July    I, 
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1881,  m.  Jacob  Grove,  b.  May  16,  1818, 
d.  April,  1858. 

Lydia,  b.  Aug.  19,  181*7,  d.  June  7. 
1888,  single. 

Peter,  the  third  son,  held  forth  at  the 
homestead,  became  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  a  highly  respected  citizen. 

Peter,  the  third  son,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first  time  to  Catharine  Wolfart,  b. 
July  21,  1767,  d.  June  5,  1793;  this  union 
was  blessed  with  the  following  children : 
Johannes,  George,  b.  Dec.  22.  1787,  d. 
Dec.  28,  1848,  m.  Catharine  Studenroth, 
b.  Nov.  22,  1783,  d.  Nov.  18,  1852.  He 
for  some  time  kept  the  hotel  in  the  house 
where  Zach.  Forry  now  lives,  in  Clay 
Township. 

Peter,  b.  June  11,  1793,  d.  in  his  third 
year. 

His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  YVeach- 
ter,  b.  Jan.  9,  1768,  d.  Jan.  11,  1828;  this 
union  was  blessed  with  children  as  fol- 
lows : 

Margaret,  b.  Oct.  2,  1797,  d.  Feb.  13, 
1862,  m.  Johannes  Kline,  b.  Nov.  23, 
1792,  d.  Nov.  1,  1826. 

Catharine,  b.  Aug.  22,  1795,  d.  June 
19,  1876,  m.  to  John  Schnerer,  b.  May 
19,  1786,  d.  May  3,  1829.  They  resided 
at  Brickerville,  Pa. ;  she  was  the  writer's 
grandmother. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  19,  1803,  d.  Nov. 
23,  1874,  single. 

Sarah,  or  Aunt  Sarah  as  she  was  fa- 
miliarly known,  b.  Jan.  8,  1806,  d.  Mar. 
9,  1897,  single. 

Samuel,  b.  Feb.  28,  180S,  d.  May  1. 
1879,  m.  Catharine  Oberlin,  b.  June  5, 
181 1,  d.  Jan.  22,  1864.  The  marriage 
was  consummated  Dec.  27.  1835. 

Johannes,  son  of  Peter  Elser.  Jr.,  was 
born  February  18,  1791,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 20,  1870.  Fie  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Kimmel,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Kimmel,  who  died  December  25.  185 1. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  resided  in 
the  vicinity  of  Graver's,  now  Metzler's, 
mill,  near  Ephrata.  A  little  later  he 
bought  the  farm  known  as  the  "Johannes 
Elser  farm,"  now  owned  by  Zach  Forry, 
near  the  village  of  Clay,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  hoted  and  st^iv  business 
and  farming.     In  the  year  1833  he  was 


appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  was 
here  that  the  Durlach  postoffice  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1840,  with  his  son, 
Flarrison,  as  postmaster.  In  politics  Mr. 
Elser  was  a  staunch  Democrat,  serving 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  01 
the  County  Committee. 

The  Elsers  were  followers  of  the  Lu- 
theran faith,  and  were  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Warwick,  now  Emman- 
uel's Church  of  Brickerville.  Peter  El- 
ser served  as  trustee  from  1769  to  1772. 
Peter  Elser,  Jr.,  also  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Among  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  erection  of  the 
Emmanuel's  Church,  which  was  erected 
in  1805  and  1807,  appearing  in  the  treas- 
urer's book  of  the  building  committee, 
is  Mr.  Elser's  name.  He  heads  the  list 
with  60  pounds.  In  the  same  book  also 
appears  the  following  entry:  "1807.  May 
11,  Peter  Elser  presented  a  nice  log,  saw- 
ed same  to  lath,  and  delivered  same  to  be 
used  at  the  new  church."  Samuel  Elser 
was  one  of  the  pillars,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  council  from  early 
life  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

THE   HOMESTEAD. 

It  appears  that  on  January  3.  1738.  a 
warrant  was  issued  to  one  Michael 
Kitch,  for  this  tract,  but  Kitch  not  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  the  warrant,  the 
land  was  surveyed  March  13.  1749.  for 
Martin  YVeidtman,  and  April  26.  1750, 
a  patent  for  the  same  was  granted  Mi- 
chael Shank,  who.  on  April  13.  1750  con- 
veyed the  same  to  Henry  Mock,  v 
now  being  settled  in  his  new  home,  at 
once  set  to  work  clearing  the  land  and 
otherwise  improving  it.  Whether  a 
house  had  been  erected  prior  to  his  com- 
ing, or  if  he  erected  one.  or  whether  it 
was  of  log  or  stone.  I  will  not  venture 
to  say.  Put  I  know  for  a  fact  that  one 
had  been  erected  prior  to  any  of  these 
on  the  premises  at  the  present  day.  Its 
site,  as  pointed  out  to  the  writer,  was 
about  midway  between  the  present  farm 
house  and  barn,  a  little  south  of  where  a 
large  tobacco  sited  now  stands. 

Henry  Mock  and  wife  April  20<  1761. 
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conveyed  the  farm  to  Peter  Elser.  The 
house  standing  near  the  tail  race  and  ad- 
joining the  saw-mill  was  erected  by  him 
in  the  year  1770.  It  is  a  one  and  a  half 
story  limestone  structure. 

This  house  was  occupied  as  a  dwelling 
house  until  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  used  as  a 
storage  house.  The  last  one  to  reside 
therein  was  Mrs.  Hannah  O.  Mellinger, 
of  Brickerville,  a  great-granddaughtei 
of  Peter  Elser.  It  is  also  this  house 
which  the  writer  claims  as  his  birth- 
place, the  event  having  taken  place  near- 
ly two  score  and  six  years  ago.  The  ma- 
sonry of  this  building  is  still  in  good 
condition. 

The  farm  was  then  transferred  to  his 
sons.  The  joint  ownership  was,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration,  as  George  sold 
his  undivided  one-half  interest  to  his 
brother,  Peter,  by  deed  dated  August 
10,  1789,  and  George  then  started  out  to 
seek  his  fortune.  Peter,  now  being  sole 
owner,  proceeded  to  make  still  further 
improvements  to  the  premises.  The 
farmhouse  was  erected  by  him,  tradition 
says,  in  1803,  and  the  date  stone  was 
placed  in  position  four  years  later.  It 
reads:  "Built  by  Peter  Elser  in  I8o7.', 
The  building  is  a  limestone  structure,  30 
by  38  feet,  two  stories  high,  has  seven 
rooms,  a  large  hall  and  an  open  stair- 
way ;  a  one-story  limestone  kitchen  about 
20  feet  square  with  brick  floor  was  at- 
tached to  the  rear,  where  the  wjritef  often 
heard  Aunt  Sarah  say  that  girls  of  that 
time  entertained  their  "beaus"  if  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  one,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  with  the  aid  of  either  a  tal- 
low candle  or  fat  lamp.  Golly !  what 
would  our  young  people  of  today  say  to 
such  proceedings?  The  one-story  spring 
house,  with  basement  was  erected  in 
1792  and  the  bank  barn  in  1797. 

All  the  buildings  enumerated  are 
standing  today,  are  in  good  condition, 
and  bid  fair  to  withstand  the  elements 
for  another  century. 

Daniel  Graybill,  by  his  indenture, 
bearing  date  April  1.  1814.  conveyed  to 
Peter  Elser     a     tract  of  mountain  land. 


containing  36  acres  and  149  perches  and 
allowance.  The  tract  is  situated  in  Eliz 
abeth  Township.  A  patent  for  the  same 
was  granted  Mr.  Elser  under  date  of 
January  30,  1844.  This  tract  is  still 
known  as  "Elser's  Orchard,"  and, 
though  now  divided  into  smaller  tracts, 
is  still,  with  one  exception,  owned  by 
some  of  the  descendants. 

Peter  Elser  left  a  will  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  farm  passed  to  his  son,  Sam- 
uel, and  which,  under  successful  manage- 
ment, became  very  productive.  Up  to 
this  time  the  farmers,  in  order  to  market 
their  products,  had  to  haul  them  by  wag- 
on to  the  larger  towns.  It  was  on  this 
farm  that  the  writer  for  the  first  time 
saw  a  "Conestoga  wagon." 

Samuel  Elser  died  intestate,  and  the 
farm  was  bought  by  his  son,  John  O,  in 
18S0,  who  continued  at  farming  and  also 
made  some  improvements.  The  home- 
stead, after  having  been  in  the  Elser 
family  for  a  period  of  134  years,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Caroline 
and  Mary  A.  Barnett,  as  per  deed  dated 
December  14,  1895,  recorded  in  the  Re- 
corder's office  at  Lancaster,  in  Deed 
Book  E,  volume  15,  page  407,  became 
the  owners. 

THE   OLD    CIDER   MILL 

The  farm  was  now  rented,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  many  changes  have  been 
wrought  to  the  place.  Our  story  would 
not  be  complete  if  we  should  fail  to  make 
mention  of  the  old  cider  mill  and  press 
which  stood  midway  between  the  saw- 
mill and  barn.  This  mill  was  kept  busy 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night 
during  cider  making  season. 

The  mill  was  wiped  out  of  existence 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  The  present 
owner  of  the  farm  is  H.  H.  Moore,  ot 
Lancaster,  and  it  is  tenanted  by  Daniel 
Bookmyer. 

THE    SAW    MILL 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  not  able 
to  give  a  date  when  the  saw-mill  was 
erected.      Eamiiy    tradition     savs     that 
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Henry  Mock  built  the  first,  one  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  present  one.  The 
building  is  about  56  feet  long,  14  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high  to  the  square,  and 
is  of  the  sash  or  gate  type.  The  carriage 
is  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  logs 
twenty-five  feet  long  could  be  sawed 
thereon.  The  carriage  was  moved  for- 
ward by  rack  and  pinion,  imparted  by 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  frame 
which  held  the  saw.  The  carriage  was 
moved  backward  by  means  of  a  tread- 
mill. 

THE    HEMP    ROLLING    MILL 

The  building  was  about  twenty  feet 
square,  and  two  stories  high,  the  first 
being  of  limestone  and  the  second  of 
frame,  and  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
the  penstock.  When  the  building  was 
erected  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but 
tradition  says  it  was  erected  by  Petei 
Elser,  Sr.  An  extension  was  built  to 
the  penstock  from  which  the  water 
was  supplied  to  run  the  water  wheel, 
which  was  of  the  undershot  type,  four 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water  wheel  shaft  extended  well 
into  the  first  story  of  the  building, 
which,  by  means  of  wooden  cogwheels, 
was  connected  to  an  upright  shaft, 
extending  to  the  ceiling  of  the  second 
floor,  or  projecting  into  a  box  secure- 
ly fastened  to  a  cross  beam,  thus 
holding  the  shaft  in  position.  A  spin- 
dle was  attached  to  the  main  shaft, 
on  which  a  conical-shaped  stone, 
whose  dimensions  were  sixteen  inches 
at  the  base,  its  altitude  twenty-eight 
inches,  and  approxmate  weight  six- 
teen hundred  pounds,  revolved  on  it1* 
axis,  on  a  platform  which  was  raised 
about  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  so  as  to  be  more  convenient  for 
the  operator.  The  hemp  was  placed  on 
this  platform,  under  the  revolving  stone, 
which  crushed  the  fibre.  The  hemp  had 
to  be  occasionally  turned,  or  shaken,  the 
same  as  wheat  or  oats,  when  threshed 
with  horses. 

This  was  the  first  process  of  the  many 
ones  through  which  hemp  had  to  go  be- 


fore it  was  ready  to  be  woven  into 
cloth,  which  was  mostly  used  for  grain 
bags,  chaffbags  and  ropes.  Hemp  and 
flax  culture  was  extensively  carried  on 
by  the  early  settlers,  and,  this  being  the 
only  mill  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
had  a  large  patronage.  (About  the  year 
1882  John  O.  Elser  remodeled  the  mill, 
whereby  the  speed  was  trebled,  and  the 
operator  was  enabled  to  move  the  car- 
riage backward  by  merely  pressing  a  lev- 
er. Further  changes  were  made  by  Jos- 
eph Barnett,  he  discarding  the  old- 
fashioned  water  wheel  and  substituting 
a  turbine  wheel.  The  mill  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  period  of  about  150 
years,  but  for  the  past  two  years  it  has 
not  been  in  running  order,  and  before 
long  it  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.) 

It  ceased  to  operate  about  the  yeai 
1846.  In  later  years  a  jig  saw  and  a 
turning  lathe  were  installed  by  John  O. 
and  Peter  O.  Elser,  sons  of  Samuel 
Elser,  but,  it  not  proving  a  profitable 
venture,  the  building  was  demolished  by 
John  O.  Elser,  about  the  year  1890. 

Xow  nothing  but  the  stone  used  in  the 
mill  remains  as  a  mute  reminder  of  a 
once  thriving  industry. 

MILITARY  RECORD 

Among  those  serving  from  Lancaster 
county  during  the  Revolutionary  period 
we   note  the   following: 

Peter  Elser,  served  in  Capt.  John 
Feather's  company,  under  command  of 
Col.  John  Huber,  in  the  vears  1778  and 
'79.  (Pa.  Archives,  series  Y.  Vol.  vii. 
pages  874  and  897 ). 

Geo.  Weachter,  was  a  member  of  Capt. 
Michael  Oberly's  company,  March  21, 
1781.  and  December  10.  1781.  (Pa. 
Archives,  V  series.  Vol  vii.  pages  244 
and  2?i).  Mr.  Weachter  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Peter  Elser,  Jr. 

Michael  Oberlin,  Capt.  November  I, 
1 78J.  John  Huber  Sub.  Lieut.,  also 
March  21.  1781.  (  Pa.  Archives.  V  ser- 
ies,. Vol  vii.  p.  308  and  243). 

Michael  Oberlie  (Oberlin),  was  the 
grandfather  of  Catharine,  wife  of  Sam- 
uel Elser. 
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By  Charles  R.  Roberts,  Secretary   of  thd  Lehigh    County  Historical 

Society 


Lehigh  county  was  erected  by  an  act 
of  Assembly  passed  March  6,  1812,  out 
of  Northampton  county,  embracing  the 
townships  of  Lynn,  Heidelberg,  Lowhill, 
Weisenburg,  Macungie,  Upper  Mil- 
ford,  South  Whitehall,  North  Whitehall. 
Northampton,  Salisbury,  Upper  Saucon 
and  part  of  Hanover  township.  The  first 
Court  was  held  on  December  21,  1812, 
in  the  public  house  of  George  Savitz,  at 
Seventh  and  Hamilton  streets,  by  Judges 
Robert  Porter,  Peter  Rhoads  and  Jonas 
Hartzell. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  county  in 
1812  were  $368.82,  leaving  $631,18  in  the 
treasury.  In  1813  ,  the  total  receipts 
were  $15,448,30.  The  Court  House  was 
begun  in  1814  and  completed  in  1817  at 
a  cost  of  $24,937.08.  In  1864,  the  Court 
House  was  enlarged  and  improved  at 
a  cost  of  $57,235.86. 

The  first  jail  was  completed  in  1814  at 
a  cost  of  $8420.00  and  was  in  use  until 
the  erection  of  the  present  structure, 
which  was  finally  completed  in  1870  at 
a  cost  of  $200,222.95. 

A  Poor  House  was  erected  in  1845,  the 
total  cost  of  the  poor  farm  and  all  build- 
ings amounting  to  $78,000. 

The  population  of  Lehigh  county  was 
in  1820,  18,895  ;  in  1830,  22.266:  in  1840, 
25,787;  in  1850,  32.497;  in  i860,  43,- 
753;  in  1870,  56,796:  in  1880,  65 .969 J 
in  1890,  76,631;  in  1900,  93,893,  and  in 
1910,  118,832. 

The  population  of  that  section  of 
Northampton  county  which  is  now  Le- 
high county  in  1790  was  about  8900.  At 
the  time  of  its  separation  from  North- 
ampton county  the  population  of  the  new 
county  was  approximately    15.000. 

The  first  township  erected  in  the  ter- 
ritory now  Lehigh  county  was  Upper 
Milford,  laid  out  in  1738.  then  a  part 
of  Bucks  county.    The  population  of  this 


township  in  1752  was  700.  In  the  year 
1790,  its  population  was  1149  and  in 
1820,  2416.  In  1910  the  population  of 
the  townships  of  Upper  and  Lower  Mil- 
ford  was  3012.  These  two  townships 
were  erected  in  1852  by  a  division  of  the 
old  township  of  Upper  Milford.  This 
section  of  the  county  was  settled  very 
early,  in  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  as  early 
as  17 15,  squatters  had  settled  in  this  re- 
gion. The  early  settlers  of  this  town- 
ship were  of  the  Mennonite.  Reformed, 
Lutheran  and  Schwenkfelder  faiths, 
among  whom  were  the  Meyer,  Stamm, 
Heistandt,  Walber,  Eberhard,  Kraus, 
Wetzel,  Diefenderfer,  Riese,  Rus,  Linn, 
Dubs,  Brunner,  Bitting,  Herzog,  Stabler 
and  Miller  families. 

Macungie  township  was  surveyed  as 
early  as  1742,  but  was  not  established 
until  1743.  Its  population  in  1752  was 
650  inhabitants,  which  had  increased  in 
1790  to  1263.  The  township  was  divided 
in  1832  into  Upper  and  Lower  Macungie 
and  in  1840  the  population  of  Upper 
Macungie  was  1769,  which  has  grown  to 
2609  in  1910.  Lower  Macungie's  popu- 
lation in  1840  was  2156.  In  19 10.  exclu- 
sive of  the  borough  of  Macungie,  which 
was  /J2,  its  population  was  2893. 

The  earliest  authenticated  settlement 
in  Macungie  township  was  by  Peter 
Trexlcr,  who  settled  in  Macungie  be- 
tween 1 7 19  and  1729.  Other  early  set- 
tlers in  the  township  were  the  Shad.  Al- 
bright, Smith,  Wagner.  Steininger. 
Grim,  Brans.  Schmeyer,  Jarret.  Schaffer, 
Bear.  Gaumer.  Moyer  and  Lichtenwalnet 
families. 

Upper  Saucon  township  was  erected 
in  1743  and  in  1752  had  a  population  of 
650.  In  1700.  its  population  was  851  :  in 
1810.  1456;  in  iS_\\  1642;  in  183  >%  ]  5, 
and  in  1910,  2415,  exclusive  of  Coopers- 
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burg  borough,     numbering     683  inhabi- 
tants. 

Upper  Saucon  was  .settled  between 
1730  and  1735  by  English  and  Welsh 
Quakers  and  Germans  of  the  Mennonite, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  faiths.  The 
early  family  names  were  Bachman,  Geis- 
singer,  Yoder,  Owen,  Emory,  Tool, 
Samuels,  Gangwer,  Kelpcr,  Rumfkld, 
Steinmetz,  Rinker,  Newcomer,  Zewitz, 
Williams,  Thomas,  Weber,  Erdman  and 
Reinhard. 

Whitehall  township  was  formed  in 
1753  in  consequence  of  a  petition  to  the 
Northampton  County  Court  on  June  16, 
1752.  Its  population  in  1790  was  1253. 
In  1810  the  township  was  divided  by  a 
straight  line  running'  east  and  west 
through  the  center  of  the  township  into 
North  and  South  Whitehall.  The  popu- 
lation of  North  Whitehall  in  1820  was 
1807;  in  1830,  2008,  and  in  1840,  2324, 
and  of  South  Whitehall  in  1820,  1623, 
in  1830,  1952,  and  in  1840,  2390.  In 
1867,  Whitehall  township,  an  area  of 
twelve  square  miles  -was  formed  out  of 
North  and  South  Whitehall  townships. 
The  population  of  these  townships  in 
1910,  was  as  follows:  Whitehall,  9350; 
North  Whitehall,  3580  ;  South  Whitehall 
2497.  Coplay  borough  in  Whitehall 
township  had  2670  population  in  19 10. 

Whitehall  township  was  settled  by 
Germans  and  Swiss  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  denominations,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  Mennonite  faith.  The  first  land 
warrant  was  taken  up  by  Jacob  Kohler 
in  1734  and  in  1735  Nicholas  Kern  se- 
cured large  tracts  of  land  in  the  town- 
ship. 

Already  in  1734  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Egypt  was  organized  and  in  1744  the 
Lutherans  organized  a  congregation  on 
the  Jordan.  Early  settlers  in  this  town- 
ship were  the  Kohler,  Kern,  Roth,  Trox- 
ell,  Burkhalter,  Saeger,  Newhard.  Hoff- 
man, Mickley,  Wotring,  Balliet,  Deshler, 
Guth,  Snyder,  Yundtj  Miller,  Showalter 
Basler,  Knauss,  Ruch,  Bear,  Steckel, 
Schaadt,  Sieger,  Kennel.  Schreiber. 
Wolf,  Hertzog,  Schlosser,  Arner,  Hahn, 
Schneck,  Schwander,  Reitz,  Schnerr, 
Wirth,  Benny,  Gross,  Elickiuger.  Koch 


er,  Ringer,  Egender,  Meyer  and  Marcks 
families. 

Salisbury  township  was  erected  in 
1753,  at  which  time  Adam  Blank  was  ap- 
pointed constable.  Its  population  in 
1790  was  1010;  in  1810,  933;  in  1820, 
1165;  in  1830,  1342;  in  1840,  1438,  and 
in  1910,  2828.  Within  the  limits  of  old 
Salisbury  township  are  today  the  greater 
part  of  the  borough  of  Emaus,  with  a 
population  of  3501,  the  borough  of  Foun- 
tain Hill,  with  1388,  and  the  Fourteenth 
Ward  of  Allentown,  with  1814  inhabi- 
tants. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  Salisbury 
township  was  Solomon  Jennings,  who 
located  along  the  Lehigh  River  in  1736. 
Sebastian  and  John  Henry  Knauss  were 
also  early  settlers  in  the  township.  Other 
early  residents  were  the  Rothrock,  Al- 
bert, Bogart,  Roth.  Klein,  Kelck,  Leibertr 
Klotz,  Ritter,  Smith,  Wieder,  Jacoby  and 
Giess  families. 

Heidelberg  township  was  erected  in 
1752  at  the  June  term  of  court,  and  Con- 
rad Blose  was  appointed  its  first  con- 
stable. Its  population  in  1790  was  962; 
in  1820,  1900;  in  1830.  220S.  and  in 
1840,  2354.  In  1S47  Washington  town- 
ship was  founded  from  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  its  territory,  first  receiving  the 
name  of  Dallas  township,  soon  changed 
to  Washington. 

In  1910.  Heidelberg  township  had 
1238  inhabitants  and  Washington  town- 
hip  3477,  not  including  the  borough  of 
Slatington,  within  its  limits,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4454. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  the  bounds  oi 
old  Heidelberg  township  were  Nicholas 
Kern.  Caspar.  Rudolph  and  Jacob  Peter. 
Michael  Ohl,  Henry  Ferber.  George  Rex 
and  the  Remaley.  Geiger.  Kunkel.  Rock- 
el.  Neff,  Handwerk.  Hunsicker.  Krum, 
Hausman  and   Bloss  families. 

Weisenburg  township  was  erected  in 
1753.     Its  population  in    1700  was 
in    1810,    1040;    in    1820.    1125;   in    1830, 
1285;  in   1840.   1427,  and  in   1010.   1222, 
Tt  was  settled  between  1735  and   1 7 5 
Palatines  and  residents  of  Other   -    :1     IIS 
of   Germany,   among    whom    were    the 
Knerr.   \\  erlev.   Grim,   Hot  ben,   Ik- 
Shoemaker.       Bachman.       Gackenbach, 
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Kramlich,  Breinig,  Kloss,  Klein,  Rupp 
and  Acker  families. 

Lynn  township  was  erected  June  9. 
1753.  Its  population  in  1790  was  1016, 
in  1S10,  1497;  m  1820,  1664;  in  1830, 
1747;  in  1840,  1895,  and  in  1910,  2178. 

This  township  suffered  severely  in  the 
Indian  wars  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
Situated  on  the  extreme  frontier,  its  set- 
tlements received  the  brunt  of  the  sav- 
ages' brutal  attacks  on  the  white  settlers 
and  many  families  lost  one  or  more  mem- 
bers, in  some  cases,  as  the  Billman  and 
Zeisloff  families,  almost  the  whole  fam- 
ily were  exterminated.  The  Moravians 
had  established  a  preaching  station  here 
at  an  early  date  and  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  congregations  -also  had  their 
origin  about  1740.  The  early  family 
names  in  this  township  were  Billman, 
Volck,  Zeisloff,  Romig,  Oswald,  Vogel, 
Wertman,  Sechler,  Everitt,  Hermony, 
Kistler,  Mosser,  Follweiler,  Eckroth, 
Holder,  Hamm,  Miller,  Probst.  Sontag, 
Sholl,'  Snyder,  Wannemacher,  Leiser. 
Creitz,  Kuntz,  Holben,  Shellhammer  and 
Gauss. 

Lowhill  township  was  organized  in 
December,  1753.  Its  populaion  in  1790 
was  419;  in  1820,  703;  in  1830,  808:  in 
1840,  854,  and  in  1910,  709.  It  is  the 
smallest  in  size  and  population  of  the 
townships  of  Lehigh  county.  The  early 
settlements  were  made  between  the  years 
1740  and  1750  and  the  early  family 
names  were  Buchman,  Deibert,  Bachman. 
Knerr,  Glick,  Raben'old,  Hartman,  Horn- 
er, George,  Zimmerman,  Mosser,  Moyei 
and  Knedler. 

Hanover  township,  originally  a  part  of 
Allen  township  in  Northampton  county. 
was  erected  in  1798,  as  a  part  of  North- 
ampton countv,  at  which  time  its  popu- 
lation was  736.  In  i8to  its  population 
was  850,  and  when  Lehigh  county  was 
formed  in  1812,  the  greater  part  of  its 
population  and  territory  was  assigned  to 
Lehigh  county.  It  population  in  1820 
was  SC)K;  in  1830,  IT02:  in  1840.  1343. 
and  in  tqio.  3007.  Within  its  original 
limits  are  the  troughs  of  Catasauqua, 
population  5250,  and  West  Bethlehem 
borough,  with  a  population  of  4472. 


LEHIGH  S    HISTORIC    LANDMARKS 

The  most  interesting  historic  landmark 
in  Allentown  which  is  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  history  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods  is  the  Rhoads 
homestead  at  Xos.  107  and  109  Xorth 
Seventh  street.  It  was  built  by  Peter 
Rhoads  in  1762,  who  from  1768  to  18 14 
conducted  a  general  store  in  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  building.  As  there  were 
very  few  stores  in  those  early  days,  peo- 
ple from  a  radius  of  many  miles  around 
secured  the  necessaries  of  life  at  this 
store.  Its  customers  included  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  Allentown  and  the  adja- 
cent townships  of  Whitehall  and  Salis- 
bury, but  also  from  Macungie,  Saucon 
and  Milford,  from  Lynn  and  Heidelberg, 
Allen  and  Lehigh  townships  across  the 
Lehigh  and  even  from  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  many  conferences  were  held  within 
its  walls,  when  such  men  as  David  Desh- 
ler,  Peter  Burkhalter,  Col.  Stephen  Balli- 
et,  Geo.  Taylor,  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress;  Col.  John  Siegfried,  Mai. 
Philip  Boehm.  Col.  George  Breinig.  John 
Arndt,  Abraham  Berlin,  Peter  Kohler. 
Robert  Levers,  Col.  Henry  Geiger.  Rob- 
ert Traill,  Richard  Backhouse  and  others 
visited  its  owner,  Judge  Rhoads.  to  dis- 
cuss affairs  of  the  state  and  nation.  With- 
in its  walls  men  of  state  and  national 
prominence  have  been  entertained,  such 
as  Chief  Justices  William  Allen  and 
William  Tilghman,  Deputy  Governor 
James  Hamilton.  Judge  James  Biddle, 
Joseph  Hopkinson.  author  of  "Hail.  Col- 
umbia;"  General  Daniel  Hiester,  Samuel 
Sigreaves  and  Governor  George  Wolf. 

Another  most  interesting  historic  spot 
in  Allentown  is  ''Trout  Hall."  built  by 
James  Allen,  proprietor  of  Allentown. 
and  son  of  its  founder.  Chief  Justice  Wm. 
Allen,  in  1770.  Somewhat  altered  from 
its  original  appearance,  it  now  forms  the 
east  wing  of  the  old  Muhlenberg  College 
buildings  at  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 
Built  in  a  style  superior  to  most  buildings 
oi  that  day.  some  of  the  rooms  with  wml- 
nut  wainscoting  and  marble  mantles,  il  ts 
a  building  that  should  be  preserved  with 
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utmost  care.  In  October,  1777,  Mr.  Al- 
len wrote:  "The  road  past  my  house, 
from  Easton  to  Reading  is  now  the  most 
travelled  in  America."  At  this  time  Phil- 
adelphia was  occupied  by  the  British 
forces  under  General  Howe,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  many  noted  men 
passed  through  here  on  their  way  to 
Lancaster  and  York,  where  Congress 
met. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  Lehigh 
and  Lawrence  streets  stands  the  Non- 
•emacher  home,  built  by  Thomas  Mew- 
horter  about  1790.  Air.  Mewhorter  was 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Allentown  in  the 
-period  after  the  Revolution,  in  which  he 
served,  and  owned  a  tan  yard  and  bark 
mill  near  his  residence.    He  died  in  1807. 

The  old  log  building  on  South  Sixth 
street  between  Hamilton  and  Maple,  is 
■one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city  and 
has  been  in  the  Xonnemacker  family  for 
generations. 

Zion's' Reformed  Church,  at  Hamilton 
and  Church  streets,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  stone  church,  built  in  1772,  in  which 
the  Liberty  Bell  was  concealed  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  which  was  utilized  as  a  hospital 
during  the  Revolution. 

Another  of  the  county's  historic  land- 
marks is  the  home  of  George  Taylor,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  stands  on  an  eminence  south 
of  the  Wahnetah  Silk  Mill  in  Catasau- 
qua.  This  house,  a  well  built  and  well 
proportioned  stone  building,  was  built  by 
George  Taylor  in  1768  on  a  tract  of  331 
acres  which  he  purchased  from  Thomas 
Armstrong  on  March  10,1767.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  manager  of  the  Durham  Iron 
Works  and  on  October  9,  1775,  the  treas- 
urer of  Zion's  Refomed  Church  paid  him 
£  1-15  9  for  sash  weights  used  in  the 
windows  of  the  new  church  building. 
Many  tin  plate  stoves  and  iron  utensils 
used  in  this  locality  were  purchased  from 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  in  1776 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  On  August  2,  1770,  he  signed 
the   Declaration   of    Independence   as    a 


■meimber     of     that     body,     representing 
Northampton  county. 

Old  Whitehall  township,  now  divide*! 
into  three  townships,  contains  many  old 
buildings  of  historic  interest.  The  oldest 
of  these  is  the  house  built  by  Peter  Tr<jx- 
ell  in  1744,  now  owned  by  the  Minnich 
family.  It  is  situated  east  of  the  Iron 
Bridge,  near  the  Jordan  Creek.  In  this 
building  many  weary  travellers  were  en- 
tertained and  lodged  in  the  days  when 
inns  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
house  is  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-one 
feet  wide,  with  a  large  attic.  The  doors 
are  of  oak  and  in  several  of  the  small 
windows  can  still  be  seen  the  original 
oaken  frames.  The  builder  of  this  home 
has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  but  the 
house  he  erected  still  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  When  this  home 
was  built,  168  years  ago,  roving  bands 
of  Indians  still  trod  the  virgin  forests 
and  often  surprised  and  tomahawked  the 
families  of  the  hardy  and  daring  frontiet- 
settlers. 

Not  far  from  this  house  and  directly 
along  the  trolley  line  leading  to  Slating- 
ton  stands  a  stone  house  built  by  Daniel 
Troxell  in  1800,  grandson  of  the  builder 
of  the  1744  house,  and  which  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Troxell  family. 

Near  Egypt,  a  few  yards  from  the 
Coplay  Creek,  stands  a  house  built  by  a 
member  oi  the  Troxell  family,  John  Petei 
Traxel.  in  1756.  The  name  was  origin- 
ally spelled  Drachsel,  also  Draxel,  Trach- 
sel  and  Traxel. 

In   1768  he  sold  this  house    and    410 
acres  oi  land  to  Peter  Steckel  for  £  1420. 
A  stone  barn,  85  by    37    feet,    built    by 
Traxell  in  1758.  was  torn  down  in  1874. 
when  parts  of  the    clay    threshing    fl<     r 
were  found  to  be  still  in  good  condit 
In  this  house  church  services  were   fre- 
quently held  at  a  period  when  there  n\  as 
no  church  building.    The  builder  of 
house    removed    to    Philadelphia    county 
and   later   to   Maryland,   where   he 
The  house  was  owned  by  the  Steckel  I 
ily  over  one  hundred  years. 

The  old  stone  building  used  as  a 
school  house  in  which  the  hrs:  Engl  sh 
school  was  started  in  1810  in  Egypt, 
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stands.  In  this  building  many  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Whitehall  families  received 
their  education. 

Another  old  building-  in  Whitehall 
township  is  the  stone  house  built  by  Pet- 
er Burkhalter,  the  Revolutionary  patriot. 
It  is  a  substantial,  roomy  homestead  and 
is  situated  about  a  half  mile  west  oi 
Egypt. 

Between  Egypt  and  Coplay,  along  the 
Coplay  Creek,  stands  historic  Fort  Desh- 
ler,  built  by  the  pioneer  Adam  Deshler  in 
1760.  In  this  well  constructed,  staunchly 
built  stone  structure  were  sheltered  many 
settlers  'who  sought  protection  in  the  In- 
dian raid  of  1763,  when  a  number  of  sol- 
diers were  stationed  here  quartered  in  a 
frame  building  attached  to  the  main 
building. 

On  the  memorable  8th  of  October, 
1763,  when  members  of  the  Schneider, 
Mickley  and  Alleman  families  were  mas- 
sacred by  a  wandering  band  of  Indians, 
these  soldiers  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
savages,  but  they  had  already  escaped  be- 
yond the  mountains.  The  house  was  well 
calculated  to  withstand  attacks  by  the  red 
men,  as  it  was  originally  built  with  but 
few  small  windows,  and  only  one  door, 
with  several  loop-holes,  through  which 
the  occupants  could  fire  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  enemy.  A  well  within 
the  wralls  furnished  an  adequate  supply  of 
water.  Adam  Deshler,  its  owner,  pur- 
chased the  tract  of  land  on  which  it  was 
built,  containing  203^  acres,  on  Nov.  30. 
1744,  from  Frederick  Newthard,  who  re- 
moved to  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. During  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  Adam  Deshler  furnished  the  pro- 
vincial troops  with  large  quantities  of 
provisions.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Egypt  Reformed  congrega- 
tion, ancj  on  his  death  in  1781,  .his  son. 
Adam  Deshler,  Jr.,  became  the  owner  of 
the  property.  It  is  now  owned  by  one  of 
the  cement  companies.  This  building, 
the  only  building  standing  in  Lehigh 
county,  which  was  used  as  a  fort  during 
the  colonial  period,  should  by  all  means 
be  preserved  and  marked  as  a  historic 
spot,  as  a  memorial  to  the  pioneer  set- 


tlers of  this  locality  and  a  reminder  to 
the  coming  generations  of  the  hardships 
which  their  sturdy  ancestors  were  com- 
pelled to  undergo. 

In  the  borough  of  Slatington,  along 
Trout  Creek,  is  the  site  of  Kern's  mill,, 
where  Benjamin  Franklin  secured  the 
lumber  for  the  erection  of  Fort  Allen  at 
Weissport. 

In  Lynn  township  still  stands  the  Zeis- 
lofT  home  where  lived  George  Zeisloff 
and  his  family,  who  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  children,  killed  by  Indians 
in  1756  and  the  Sechler  home,  where  the 
wife  of  Sechler  was  killed  by  the  red- 
skins in  the  yard  of  their  log  dwelling. 

The  spot  where  once  stood  Fort  Ever- 
itt,  a  favorite  fort  of  great  importance, 
may  be  seen  in  Lynn  township,  near 
Lynnport.  It  was  a  blockhouse,  about 
25  feet  by  30  feet,  built  in  1756.  where 
at  times  as  many  as  forty-one  men  were 
stationed,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Nicholas  YYetherholt. 

In  Lowhill  township,  one  of  the  old- 
est homes  is  that  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
Knerr  family,  built  in  1763  by  Abraham 
Knerr,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  being  owined  by  George  F.  Knerr, 
of  Allentown. 

In  Macungie  township,  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  sections,  as  early  as  1735 
Jeremiah  Trexler  kept  a  tavern,  the  lo- 
cation of  which  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  private  graveyard,  in  which  rests 
the  pioneer  Trexler  and  others  of  the 
family,  is  kept  in  excellent  condition  by 
his  descendants. 

The  townships  of  LTpper  and  Lower 
Milford  contain  many  old  buildings.  The 
old  Wretzel  home,  a  log  building,  is  one 
of  the  oldest.  What  was  probably  the 
first  grist  mill  in  the  county  was  built 
in  1740  in  Lower  Milford.  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Hosensack.  The  old  Walbers 
tavern,  established  in  1735.  stood  in  this 
township,  on  the  King's  high  road. 

In   Upper   Saucon   township   stands   a 
very  old  stone  building,  built  by  David 
Owen,  over   150  years  ago.     The  above 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
historic  landmarks  of  Lehigh  count  v.  of 
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which,  in  addition  to  others  equally  in- 
teresting, a  full  description  will  be  giv- 
en in  the  forthcoming  history  of  the 
county  under  the  editorship  of  the  writer 


of    this    article.— CHRONICLE    AND 

NEWS,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Anniversary 
and  Industrial  Xumbcr  Saturday,  Aug- 
ust 3,  1912. 


Why  Destroy  His-  Every  few  weeks  no- 
torial Evidence?  tices  appear  in  our 
church  papers  of  in- 
debtednesses canceled  by  congregations, 
followed  by  celebrations  in  which  the 
burning  of  the  legal  document  is  the 
chief  feature.  We  rejoice  in  these  evi- 
dences of  progress  by  our  congregations 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  their  faithful 
and  efficient  pastors.  Whenever  they 
ascend  another  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
progress  it  is  eminently  fit  and  proper 
that  all  should  join  in  a  season  of  glori- 
ous rejoicing-  and  sing  "Te  Deums"  of 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift.  But  cannot  this  be  done 
without  destroying  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  achieved? 

These  papers  are  the  primary  sources 
of  the  history  of  a  congregation's  growth 
and  development.  They  are  the  original 
sources  which  the  future  historian  wants 
when  he  comes  to  write  the  history  of  a 
congregation  or  church,  or  of  a  district 
synod  or  of  the  General  Synod.  Original 
primary  source  material,  such  as  these 
papers  contain,  is  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  true  history,  as  well  as  the  true 
evidence  of  the  labors  and  struggles  by 
which  the    Lord's    work    was  done  and 


his  church  built  up  and  strengthened. 
To  future  generations  they  speak  of  the 
work  of  their  church  forefathers,  oi 
their  trials  and  sufferings,  of  their  la- 
bors and  triumphs*  and  of  the  heritage 
which  the  former  have  received  and  en- 
tered into.  Every  congregation  should 
preserve  these  evidences  of  its  progress 
and  achievements  in  its  archives,  prop- 
erly indexed,  with  the  same  pride  as  it 
does  its  charter  and  the  deeds  to  its 
property. 

We  appeal,  therefore,  to  our  pastor? 
and  congregations  to  cease  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  and  primary  source 
material  of  the  evidence  of  their  prog- 
ress. File  it  carefully  in  your  archives 
so  that  it  may  help  to  tell  those  who  fol- 
low you  the  story  of  your  labors  and  sac- 
rifices. Rejoice  heartily  as  you  remove 
the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  pathway  of 
your  onward  march  in  the  church  mili- 
tant to  the  church  triumphant,  but  do 
not  destroy  the  original  primary  evi- 
dences of  the  successive  steps  in  that 
march.  Preserve  them,  because  they 
will  be  of  inestimable  service  and  value 
to  your  future  historian.  Cease  the  de~ 
st ruction. — Lutheran  Observer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Germans  and  Song 


Note. — In  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  prizes  awarded  at  the 
twenty-third  National  Saengerfest,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  July  5th,  the  North  American 
published  the  following  in  its  editorial 
columns. — Editor. 


If  the  Saengerfest  were  only  a  compe- 
tition of  singing  societies,  this  editorial 
would  never  have  been  written.  To  hav^ 
had  6000  singers  as  the  guests  of  our 
city  for  a  week  would  have  been  a  pleas- 
ing social  event.  We  would  have  been 
glad  with  them  as  friends.  It  would  have 
been  "Es  freut  uns  Ihnen  zu  sehen"  on 
Monday,  and  today,  "Auf  weider  sehen." 
Still,  it  would  have  been  merely  good  fel- 
lowship on  a  large  scale,  an  exchange  oi 
hospitality  between  ourselves  and  our 
guests. 

But  the  Saengerfest  is  something  more 
than  sociability,  and  it  is  something  more 
than  friendly  rivalry  for  choral  trophies. 
It  is  an  expression  of  Germany.  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  people  who  1900  years  ago 
came  out  of  the  dark  forests  of  central 
Europe,  and  who  since  have  set  their 
mark  on  every  white  race  in  the  world. 

It  would  seem  almost  trite  to  recount 
what  this  young  country  owes  to  the 
German  immigrant.  And  this  debt  is  but 
a  tittle  to  what  as  a  people,  we  owie  to 
Germany.  For  our  debt  was  contracted 
long  before  we  became  a  country ;  yes, 
long  before  our  ancestors  left  their 
homes  beyond  the  sea  to  seek  liberty  in 
a  new  land. 

Yet  this  older  debt  is  often  forgotten 
while  we  remember  the  newer  one,  the 
more  immediate  and  more  apparent  debt 
which  is  ours  to  the  last  of  the  great 
emigrations  to  go  out  of  the  German 
nest. 

It  is  easy  to  turn  back  a  page  or  two 
in  our  history  and  to  trace  the  newer 
German  influence.  From  the  Germans 
this  nation  relearned  the  lesson  of  thrift. 
Amid  the  profusion  of  natural  riches  the 
American  people  had  become  prodigal 
and  profligate.  They  had  forgotten  the 
experiences   of   the   human   race.      Thev 


were  imbued  with  the  foolish  belief  that 
through  some  divine  dispensation  the 
wealth  of  this  continent  was  to  be  in- 
definitely renewed.  Land  and  money 
and  time  and  the  yield  of  the  earth  were 
criminally  wasted. 

Then  the  German  came.  If  the  Ger- 
man character  had  been  less  firmly  knit, 
it  would  have  disintegrated  in  such  en- 
vironment. If  the  German  had  come 
alone,  even  his  firmness  might  not  have 
withstood  the  influence.  But  the  Ger- 
man never  travels  alone.    He  never  did. 

When  he  first  moved  out  of  the  Black 
forest  and  crossed  the  Rhine  into  sacred 
Roman  territory  he  took  his  wife  and 
children  with  him.  When  he  crossed  the 
English  channel  and  began  his  300-year 
invasion  of  Britian,  his  first  act  after 
driving  the  Cymric  from  the  coast  was 
to  build  a  house  and  plow  a  piece  of 
ground  for  frau  and  kinder.  When  he 
hammered  the  Saracens  to  pieces  at 
Tours  and  saved  Europe  for  Christian 
civilization  his  women  and  little  ones 
were  within  bowshot  in  the  neighborag 
thicket. 

And  when,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  great  German  im- 
migration to  America  began,  the  German 
was  true  to  his  age-long  habit.  He 
brought  his  women  with  him. 

He  transplanted  to  this  nation  the 
sturdiness  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
old-world  conditions,  had  often  been  mis- 
taken for  stolidness.  He  amazed  his  new 
neighbors  by  persistent  industry,  by 
magic  power  of  turning  hitherto  waste 
places  into  garden  spots,  by  ability  to 
heap  up  bank  accounts  on  little  savings, 
by  the  strange  faculty  of  building  a  pav- 
ing business  on  narrow  margins. 

A  nation  which  had  dealt  prodigally  in 
big  profits  began  to  learn  the  lesson  o: 
the  value  oi  little  things,  of  thrift,  of  per- 
sistence, of  industry.  And  the  German 
brought  that  lesson  at  a  time  when  the 
change  in  economic  conditions  made  it 
particularly  valuable. 
74S 
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Then  the  German  did  another  amazing: 
thing.  After  his  debt  to  industry  and 
thrift  was  paid  he  took  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren with  him  for  recreation.  He  shared 
with  them  in  pleasure,  as  from  time  im- 
memorial he  had  shared  with  them  in 
war  and  in  labor. 

This  nation's  social  organization  had 
been  laid  deep  in  the  Puritan  idea.  What 
pleasure  and  recreation  there  were  here 
was  a  violent  protest  against  sombre 
traditions.  Usually  where  men  gathered 
for  enjoyment  good  women  were  impos- 
sible. i\t  their  very  best,  social  pleasures 
were  serious  functions. 

But  the  German  breathed  into  them 
the  spirit  of  music.  He  leavened  the 
Puritan  loaf  with  song.  He  taught  us 
that  music,  which  up  to  his  advent  had 
been  restricted  to  dismal  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  religious  fervor,  might  be 
made  the  language  of  joy  and  of  free- 
dom. In  the  larger  sense  the  Germans 
gave  music  to  the  world  and  in  a  definite 
sense  the  German  immigration  of  the 
last  century  gave  music  to  America. 

Music  to  Germany  has  been  something 
more  than  art.  It  has  been  the  expression 
of  the  German  spirit.  It  has  been  the 
soul  of  Germany  singing  for  freedom. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  freedom 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  German  char- 
acter. Despite  political  forms  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  throughout  the  ages 
the  German  has  kept  in  his  heart  the 
love  of  liberty. 

It  was  the  rock  of  German  liberty 
against  which  the  vast  despotism  of  the 
ancient  world  beat  itself  to  pieces.  When 
in  the  course  of  centuries  the  German 
lost  the  form  of  political  liberty,  he  re- 
compensed himself  with  intellectual  free- 
dom. In  the  midst  of  medieval  tyrannies 
he  struck  the  shackles  from  the  mind  of 
man. 

The  history  of  Germany  is  .the  history 
of  our  civilization.  Germany  is  not  a  po- 
litical term  or  a  geographical  division 
Germany  has  no  bounds.  It  is  an  empire 
of  the  mind.  The  thrift  that  induced 
German  peasant  immigrant  to  build  a 
bank  account  out  of  the  lettuce  heads 
grown  in  his  dooryard  is  the  identical 
quality  that,  translated  by  German  schol- 


ars into  German  science,  has  made  Ger- 
many the  laboratory  of  civilization. 

While  the  Celtic  peoples  were  forget- 
ting their  ancient  language,  German  stu- 
dents were  digging  into  its  records  and 
bringing  the  hidden  glories  of  its  litera- 
ture to  light.  Today,  when  our  own 
Shakespeare  is  so  little  known  in  the 
English-speaking  theatre  as  to  be  a  joke 
for  the  irreverent,  the  indefatigable 
Germans  are  studying  his  matchless 
poetry  and  presenting  it  from  their  stage 
as  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  national 
taste. 

"Germany,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "is  the 
wellspring  of  the  nations.  They  pass  out 
of  her  like  rivers.  She  receives  them  as 
the  sea."   And  again  : 

The  vast  inurinur  of  the  Hercyiiian  for- 
est seems  to  be  heard  throughout  Europe. 
The  German  nature,  profound  and  subtle, 
distinct  from  the  European  nature,  but  in 
harmony  with  it,  volatilizes  and  floats 
above  the  nations.  The  German  mind  is 
misty,  luminous,  dispersed;  it  is  a  kind  of 
immense  beclouded  soul,  with  stars.  Per- 
haps the  highest  expression  of  Germany 
can  be  given  only  by  music.   .    .    . 

Music  is  the  word  of  Germany.  The 
German  people,  so  much  curbed  as  a  na- 
tion, so  emancipated  as  thinkers,  sing  with 
a  samber  delight.  To  sing  seems  a  deliv- 
erance from  bondage.  Music  expresses 
that  which  cannot  be  said  and  which  can- 
not be  expressed.  Therefore  is  Germany 
all  music  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
she  shall  be  all  freedom.  .  .  .  Song  is  for 
Germany  a  breathing.  It  is  by  singing 
that  she  respires  and  conspires.  The 
music  note  being  a  syllable  of  a  kind  af 
undefined  universal  language,  Germany's 
grand  communication  with  the  human 
race  is  made  through  harmonv — an  admir- 
able prelude  to  unity.  It  is  by  clouds  that 
the  rains  which  fertilize  the  earth  ascend 
from  the  sea;  it  is  my  music  that  ideas 
emanate  from  Germany  to  take  possession 
of  the  minds  of  men. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  legions  ol 
Varus    heard    the    men   of   Tentohur^er- 
wald     singing    the     night    before     I 
1  aught  the  Roman  empire  that  German v 
means  freedom. 

From  that  nest  for  igoo  years  a  con- 
stant  stream   of   men   has   gone    forth 

men  who  took  their  women  with  them 

to  teach  freedom  and  order  and  persist- 
ence— and.  song. 

That  is  the  history  which  lies  behind 
the  Saencierfest. 


The  Sentimental  Journey 

By  Ella  Singmaster 


Editorial  Note. — The  following  story 
published  in  "The  Youth's  Companion"  of 
September  5,  1912,  is  reproduced  by  per- 
mission. Our  reason  for  printing  tnt 
"Journey"  is  the  estimate  of  it  made  by 
the  "Germantown-Independent-Gazette"  in 
these  words: 

"Miss  Singmaster  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  writer  to  delineating  the  life  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  with  fidelity. 
She  writes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
as  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  writes  of  the 
New  Englanders.  She  presents  their 
quaint  traits,  their  failings  and  their  vir- 
tues, and  she  writes  with  a  pen  devoid  of 
sting  or  ill  will. 

"These  observations  are  called  forth  a^ 


the  present  time  after  a  reading  of  Mits 
Singmaster's  story  'The  Sentimental 
Journey,'  which  appears  in  this  week's 
Youth's  Companion.  It  is  probably  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  this  little  tale  is 
the  best  Pennsylvania  German  story  ever 
written.  It  is  strikingly  original  in  con- 
ception, and  is  true  to  life  in  its  delinea- 
tion. It  describes  an  unromantic  romance 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  German  country 
can  produce,  and  it  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  Pennsylvania  readers  because  of  its 
local  color  in  that  the  story  extends  from 
Macungie,  yclept  by  its  old  name  of  Mil- 
lerstown,  through  Allentown  and  Jenkin- 
town,  to  its  climax  in  the  Reading  Ter- 
minal in  Philadelphia." 


The  question  burst  like  a  blast  from 
a  cannon  into  the  silent  peace  of  twenty 
years.  Sarah  Ann  Mohr  and  Aaron 
Konig,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  gasp- 
ed as  they  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
long  bench  before  Sarah  Ann's  door  in 
the  quiet  evening.  To  Sarah  Ann,  it 
was  almost  an  accusation  of  crime,  to 
Aaron  it  was  a  sudden  sharpening  of  the 
twinges  of  conscience  that  had  bothered 
him  for  twenty  years. 

Ollie  Kuhns,  lounging  on  his  own 
bench  next  door,  shouted  out  the  imper- 
tinent, the  outrageous  inquiry. 

"Sarah  Ann!''  he  said,  and  waited  for 
Sarah  Ann's  placid  "Yes";  "Aaron!" 
and  waited  until  Aaron,  too,  had  signi- 
fied that  he  heard.  "Haven't  you  two 
been  going  together  long  enough  to  get 
married?" 

Neither  Sarah  Ann  nor  Aaron  an- 
swered a  word.  Like  a  fat  and  startled 
pigeon,  Sarah  Ann  rose  and  vanished 
into  the  covered  alley  that  separated  the 
two  houses ;  like  an  angry  sparrow, 
Aaron  went  hopping  down  the  street. 

"Ach !"  How  could  anybody  say  such 
a  thing!"  wailed  Sarah  Ann. 

"And  now,"  said  Aaron  Konig,  when 


he  had  shut  behind  him  the  door  of  his 
little  shop,  "now  I  will  have  to  get 
married !" 

"It  shames  me,"  Sarah  Ann  wept.  "I 
suppose  all  Millerstown  is  talking  over 
me." 

"I  would  almost  rather  die  than  get 
married,"   said   Aaron  Konig. 

But  Aaron  was  no  coward.  Foi 
twenty  years  the  Widow  Mohr  had  al- 
lowed him  to  occupy  her  bench  in  sum- 
mer and  a  rocking  chair  in  her  kitchen 
in  winter.  For  twenty  years  she  had  fed 
him  from  her  rich  store.  She  had  not 
only  treated  him  to  molasses  cake,  cold 
meat,  yeast  beer,  fine  cake  in  the  even- 
ings;  she  had  sent  him  warm  crullers, 
fresh  rusks  and  hot  raisin  pie — the  ca- 
viar of  his  menu — in  the  mornings.  She 
had  supported  his  deep  bass  with  her 
mellifluous  soprano  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ings; she  held  the  last  note  of  each 
stanza  until  lie  caught  his  breath  and 
could  swing  into  the  first  word  of  the 
next.  She  was  on  his  side  in  all  church 
disputes.  She  had  visited  him  when  he 
was  sick,  she  had  even  mended  his 
clothes.  However  hateful  might  be  the 
state   oi  matrimony,   he   could   not   fail 
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Sarah  Ann,  now  that  the  subject  had 
been  broached  to  them  both.  But  he 
wished  that  he  might  clutch  Ollie  Kuhns 
by  the  throat  and  choke  him  black  and 
blue. 

The  next  evening  Aaron  put  on  his 
best  coat.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  it 
so  closely  resembled  his  everyday  coat 
that  even  the  sharp-eyed  Millerstonians, 
greeting  him  from  their  door-steps  as  he 
passed,  noticed  no  difference.  To  Aaron, 
who  had  spent  the  larger  part  of  a  day 
and  night  praying  for  strength  to  do  his 
duty,  it  seemed  like  a  sacrificial  robe. 

The  air  was  hot  and  thick,  and  there 
was  the  almost  constant  reflection  oi 
distant  lightning  in  the  sky.  It  was  the 
sort  of  atmosphere  that  frightened 
Aaron  and  made  him  nervous. 

Sarah  Ann  had  not  ventured  again 
into  Ollie  Kuhns'  irreverent  neighbor- 
hood, but  sat  dejectedly  on  her  back 
porch.  She  was  mortified  and  troubled 
to  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  a  fact  that 
Aaron  did  not  observe  in  the  least.  He 
did  not  think  of  her ;  he  thought  only  of 
himself  and  his  own  wretchedness.  He 
did  not  say  good  evening ;  he  sat  himself 
down,  mouse-like,  on  the  bench  beside 
Sarah  Ann's  monumental  figure. 

"Sarah  Ann,"  he  said,  shortly,  "Sa- 
rah Ann,  will  you  marry  me?" 

It  was  evident  that  Sarah  Ann,  too, 
had  made  up  her  mind. 

"Yes,  Aaron.  I  will  marry  you,"  she 
answered,  gently. 

Aaron's  brave  voice  gave  no  hint  of 
the  panic  in  his  soul. 

"Then  let  us  be  married  tomorrow. 
You  can  take  the  nine  o'clock  train  for 
Allentown,  and  I  will  take  the  nine 
o'clock  train  for  Allentown,  and  we  will 
be  married  there." 

Without  another  word,  ignoring  the 
roll  of  thunder  that  had  -suddenly  be- 
come ominous,  Aaron  went  out  through 
the  little  alley  and  home — there  to  real- 
ize that   he  was  lost. 

When  he  had  c:one,  Sarah  Ann  went 
into  the  house.  She  hardly  realized  that 
Aaron's  behavior  was  strange.  Tier  first 
husband,  who  had  left  her  comparatively 
rich,  after  grudging  her  the  money  ne- 


cessary for  her  clothes  during  his  life- 
time, was  much  more  queer  than  Aaron 
Konig.  Aaron  went  quiet,  he  was  neat, 
he  was  small — she  was  used  to  his  ways. 

She  closed  the  kitchen  shutters ;  then 
she  went  into  the  cellar  to  get  herself 
a  piece  of  pie.  She  ate  it  there,  look 
about  meanwhile  at  the  bins  waiting  for 
apples  from  her  fine  trees  and  potatoes 
from  her  garden,  at  the  shelf  filled  with 
baked  things,  at  the  cupboard  overt: 
ing  with  preserves  and  jellies.  Then  she 
went  up-stairs.  The  kitchen  was  im- 
maculate. Each  chair  stood  in  its  place, 
the  red  table-cloth  hung  straight.  The 
kitchen  might  have  been  a  parlor. 

She  went  into  the  little  sitting-room, 
as  neat  as  the  kitchen,  and  into  the  par- 
lor, as  neat  as  both,  and  then  she  climbed 
the  stairs.  In  her  room  the  great  bei 
gleamed  white,  like  the  catafalque  oi  a 
princess.  It  had  a  valance  and  a  mi. 
knitted  counterpane,  and  sheet-shams  and 
a  bolster  and  two  huge  pillows  and  ela- 
borate pillow-shams.  On  one  a  sleepy 
child  bade  the  world  good  night ;  on  the 
other,  the  same  child  waked  with  a  glad 
good  morning.  The  edges  of  the  pillow- 
shams  and  the  pillow-  and  bolster-cases 
were  ruffled  and  fluted. 

Sarah  Ann  glanced  into  the  other  bed- 
room, only  a  bit  less  wonderful  than  this; 
then  she  went  into  the  attic,  and  too!; 
from  its  hook  her  best  black  dress,  wrap- 
ped in  a  sheet.  Back  in  her  room,  she 
laid  it  at  length  upon  her  bed,  as  if  it 
were  the  princess  herself.  Then  she  look- 
ed down  upon  it. 

"Ach.  Elcnd!"  (  Misery  !)  wailed  Sarah 
Ann.  "Must  I  then  have  a  man  once 
more  in  my  nice  house?" 

Worn  with  sleeplessness  and  distress, 
she  and  Aaron  climbed  together  into  the 
train  the  next  morning. 

Just  in  front  oi  them  sat  a  fat  and 
voluble  man  who  instisted  upon  talking 
to  them.  Xeitlur  had  told  anv  one 
purpose  of  the  journey,  although  now 
that  their  feet  were  so  firmly  set  upon 
their  desperate  path,  it  would  not  have 
added  to  their  trouble  to  have  all  Mil- 
lerstown  know.  The  fat  man  ass 
that   they    were   husband   and   wife,   yet 
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it  embarrassed  neither  of  them.  They 
were  far  beyond  the  point  of  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Now  I  don't  have  no  wife  to  look- 
after  me,"  he  said  jocularly.  "I  am  a 
lonely  single  man.  But  I  come  and  go 
as  I  like.  I  come  from  Reading,  and  1 
am  going  to  stay  at  Sous  Beslehem.  1 
am  such  a  traveling  man.  Now  if  I  want 
to  stay  all  night  I  can,  and  if  I  don't 
w)ant  to,  I  don't  need  to,  and  it  don't 
make  anything  out  to  anybody,  and  I 
don't  get  a  scolding,   see?" 

Neither  Sarah  Ann  nor  Aaron  made 
answer.  Their  hearts  were  too  full.  Did 
not  each  one  know  only  too  well  the  ad- 
vantage of  single  blessedness?  Besides, 
the  time  of  their  bondage  was  at  hand. 
Already  the  church  steeples  of  Allentown 
were  in  sight,  already  the  brake  was 
grinding  against  the  wheels.  The  fat 
man  called  a  cheerful  good-bye  to  them, 
but  ithey  made  no  response. 

For  an  instant  they  stood  together  on 
the  platform.  Beside  them  a  Philadelphia 
train  puffed  and  snorted ;  they  could 
make  no  plans  until  the  noise  had  ceased. 

"I — I  think  I  will  buy  me  some  pepper- 
mints !"  shouted  Sarah  Ann  into  Aaron's 
ear. 

But  no  marital  duty  was  to  find  Aaron 
wanting. 

"I'll  get  them  for  you,"  he  offered. 

Sarah  Ann  shook  her  head.  "1  know 
the  kind!"  she  screamed. 

On  arriving  at  the  candy-stand,  she 
stood  perfectly  still.  Aaron's  offer  ter- 
rified her.  It  was  but  a  forecast  of  his 
constant  presence.  Hitherto  she  had  al- 
ways bought  her  own  peppermints.  It 
was  one  of  the  joys  of  her  life.  She 
looked  uncomprehendingly  at  the  candy 
man  when  he  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 
She  did  not  know — oh.  yes,  in  her  heart 
she  did!  She  wanted  to  burst  this  iron 
band  of  fright  that  opposed  her ;  she 
wanted — it  was  the  first  murderous  wish 
of  Sarah  Ann's  benignant  life — she  want- 
ed to  throw  Aaron  Konig  into  the  river. 

Then,  as  if  this  monstrous  desire  bred 
others  as  new  and  strange.  Sarah  Ann 
was  guilty  of  the  first  impulsive,  un- 
considered   act    of    all    her    uneventful 


years.  The  Philadelphia  train  puffed 
more  loudly,  the  conductor  called  "Ail 
aboard !"  The  steps  of  the  first  car 
were  near  at  hand.  Without  a  glance  at 
the  place  where  Aaron  was  patiently 
waiting  for  her  return,  without  a  thought 
of  her  base  cruelty,  Sarah  Ann  mounted 
the  steps.  Before  she  had  found  a  seat, 
before  she  had  time  to  catch  her  spent 
breath,  the  train  had  started.  She  was 
free! 

For  the  first  twenty-five  miles  she  sat 
in  a  daze  of  joy.  She  felt  as  light  as 
air,  her  heart  beat  so  that  she  could  feel 
it — she  regretted  that  her  life  had  been 
spent  in  such  uninterrupted  quietude.  She 
paid  for  her  ticket  without  a  pang,  she 
bought  peppermints  from  the  train-boy, 
she  invested  in  a  newspaper  and  threw 
it  away  without  opening  it.  She  had 
plenty  of  money.  It  would  not  be  like 
Sarah  Ann  to  go  anywhere,  even  upon 
a  wedding  journey,  without  money.  She 
spread  her  skirts  comfortably  over  the 
set,  rejoiced  in  the  wide  space.  Aaron 
was  small,  but  even  Aaron  crowded  her. 

As  she  made  her  plans  to  stay  in  Phil- 
adelphia overnight,  the  thought  of  Mil- 
lerstown's  opinion  troubled  her.  All  hei 
life  she  had  had  great  respect  for  Mil- 
lerstown's  opinion.  But  Aaron  would 
go  home  alone  and  Millerstown  would 
suspect  nothing.  Fortunately.  Aaron 
was  close-mouthed,  and  even  a  loquaci- 
ous person  hardly  acknowledges  that  his 
bride  has  fled  from  him.  It  seemed  in- 
credible, even  to  Sarah  Ann  herself,  that 
she  should  be  thus  coolly  considering  the 
distressing  plight  of  one  who  had  been 
her   friend   for  so   long. 

She  determined  to  go  to  a  hotel  in  the 
city.  It  was  true  that  Manda  Kemerer 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  it  would 
be  sensible  and  economical  to  stay  with 
her.  But  Sarah  Ann  said  to  herself  that 
she  was  not  out  for  economy;  she  was 
taking — and  the  thought  brought  an  ex- 
cited and  unbecoming  giggle — she  was 
taking  a  wedding  trip,  and  economy  on 
a  wedding  trip  is  a  crime. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  journey,  her 
mood  held.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  OUic 
Kuhn's   question   had    shot   out   of   the 
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dark,  and  with  the  steady,  constant  fire 
of  a  machine  gun,  came  the  reproaches 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  motion  of  the  train,  of  which  she 
was  suddenly  uncomfortably  conscious, 
had  something  to  do  with  her  repentance. 

S'he  said  to  herself  that  she  claimed 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  she  had  behaved 
like  a  heathen.  She  claimed  to  love  her 
neighbor ;  she  had  treated  Aaron  worse 
than  an  enemy.  She  prided  herself  upon 
her  truth ;  she  had  acted  a  wretched  lie. 
As  the  train  passed  Jenkintown,  she  drew 
her  skirts  close  about  her,  as  if  their 
spread  had  symbolized  her  proud  heart , 
when  the  train  entered  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  she  wept.  But  she  could  not 
marry  Aaron  Konig,  she  could  not ! 

Climbing  ponderously  down  from  the* 
train,  she  started  up  the  long  platform, 
her  heart  aching.  Aaron  was  her  dear- 
est friend,  and  she  could  never  look  at 
him  again.  His  visits,  quiet  as  they 
were,    had  given  variety  to  her  dull  life. 

He  wjas  a  man  of  importance  in  the 
village ;  his  attentions  had  gratified  hei 
vanity.  He  had  never  been  anything  but 
kind  to  her,  and  she  had  treated  him 
vilely.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Sarah 
Ann  to  blot  out  the  last  two  hours,  and 
stand  once  more  by  Aaron's  side  on  the 
Allentown  platform,  there  is  no  telling  to 
what  depth  of  humble  atonement  she 
might  have  plunged. 

As  it  was,  she  moved  along  helplessly 
with  the  crowd  toward  the  waiting-room 

Then, "  suddenly,  Sarah  Ann  gave  a 
little  cry.;  Just  beside  her  and  about  to 
pass,  totally  obvious  to  her  presence, 
moving  rapidly  as  if  he  were  pursued, 
was  the  object  of  her  tender  penitence. 

"Aaron  Konig!"  she  cried.  "Why 
Aaron   Konig!" 

Seized  in  a  firm  grasp,  dazed  by  her 
sudden  appearance,  which  he  failed  ut- 
terly to  comprehend,  overwhelmed  ap- 
parently by  some  wild  grief  of  his  own. 
Aaron  stood  still.  For  an  instant  the 
hurrying  crowd  protested  against  this 
blocking  of  the  path ;  then  it  divided 
round  them. 

"I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry!"  cried  Sarah 


Ann.     "But    I    couldn't    think    of    this 
marrying !" 

'T — 1  will  get  married  if  you  say  so," 
faltered  Aaron.    "I — " 

Then,  suddenly,  Sarah  Ann  and  Aaron 
cried  out  together. 

'"What  are  you  doing  in  Philadelphia?" 
demanded   Sarah  Ann. 

"Did  you  run  away  from  me?"  cried 
Aaron. 

"I — I — I — "  stammered   Sarah   Ann. 
"It — it  was  this  way,"  stuttered  Aaron. 
"I— I—" 

Then  Sarah  Ann  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  Trembling,  yet  hoping,  she  ask- 
ed: 

"Don't  you  want  to  get  married, 
Aaron  ?" 

Whereupon  Aaron,  gasping,  hating 
himself,  but  realizing  that  the  happiness 
of  his  life  hung  on  his  reply,  answered 
briefly,  "No." 

"Xor  I,"  said  Sarah  Ann. 
Together   they   went   into   the    station 
and  sat  down.     For  a  long  time  neither 
spoke.     Then  Aaron  lifted  a  tremulous 
voice : 

"It  was  all  Ollie  Kuhns." 
"Yes,"  agreed  Sarah  Ann. 
For  a  moment  neither  spoke.      Then 
Aaron    murmered,     "And     now.    Sarah 
Ann,   let   us  have   a   little  something  to 
eat." 

The  trains  seemed  especially  arranged 
for  runaway  and  repentant  lovers.  At 
one  o'clock  there  was  a  train  for  Allen- 
town,  at  five  they  could  be  in  Millers- 
town.  They  ate  their  dinners,  each  pay- 
ing for  a  share,  and  then  each  bought  a 
ticket.  They  did  not  even  utilize  the  re- 
maining time  in  sightseeing,  they  did  not 
even  walk  to  the  windows  and  look  down 
upon  the  busy  street :  they  sat  side  by 
side,  enjoying  as  of  old  their  quiet, 
friendly   communion. 

Their  state  of  calm  continued 
their  journey  was  almost  over,  and  in 
the  Millerstown  train  thev  sat  once  more 
behind  the  fat  man.  He  explained,  with 
many  di  gressions.  unheard  by  them*, 
why  he  had  decided  to  return  to  Read- 
ing. 

Suddenly  an  almost  purple  flush  came 
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into  Sarah  Ann's  cheek.  Her  lips  tremb- 
led ;  she  seized  Aaron  Konig  by  the  arm. 

"We  are  almost  there !"  '  she  cried, 
anxiously.  "And  what  will  Millerstown 
say  that  we  two  go  away  like  this  and 
come  back  together?  What  will  we  tell 
them,  Aaron,  acli,  what  will  we  tell 
them  ? 

The  fat  man  was  still  talking;  had  he 
been  dumb  for  a  year,  he  could  not  have 
talked  more  constantly. 

Aaron,  as  greatly  terrified  as  Sarah 
Ann,  appreciating  more  thoroughly  than 
she. the  infinite  and  eternal  pleasure  that 
Millerstown  would  wring  from  such  a 
joke  as  this,  sank  back  weakly  in  the 
seat.  His  mind  put  forth  vague,  inquir- 
ing tentacles,  as  if  the  roar  of  the  train 
or  the  flying  fields  or  the  steady  stream 
of  the  fat  man's  talk  could  answer  Sarah 
Ann's  question. 

"There  was  a  man  in  the  Beslehem 
train,"  the  fat  man  was  saying.  "He 
went  out  oil  the  platform  and  his  hat 
blowed   off,   and  he  came  back   and  he 


yelled  it  over  the  car  like  a  fool.  'My 
hat  blowed  off!'  he  said.  'What  do  you 
think,  my  hat  blowed  off!'  " 

The  fat  man  paused  for  a  breath,  then 
went  on :  "Now  he  oughtn't  to  have  told 
nobody.  It  is  dumb  to  let  your  hat  blow 
off.  If  he  hadn't  told  it  to  nobody,  no- 
body would  'a'  knowed  it.  My  hat  blow- 
ed off  once  and  — " 

The  fat  man  went  on  past  the  village, 
past  the  great  pipe-mill,  through  the 
lovely  open  country,  within  sight  of  the 
curving  hills  back  of  Millerstown,  into 
Millerstown  itself.  He  was  still  talking 
when  they  rose. 

"That  is  it!"  said  Aaron  Konig,  al- 
most hysterically,  as  they  went  down  the 
aisle.  '  "That  is  it !  If  we  don't  tell 
Millerstown,  Millerstown  will  never 
know.    Like  the  man  said,  Sarah  Ann." 

Overjoyed  to  be  back,  excited  over  the 
hoodwinking  of  Millerstown,  Sarah  Ann 
and  Aaron  stepped  from  the  train,  lovers 
no  more,  but  friends  forever.  And  to 
this  day,  their  secret  has  been  kept. 


Early  "  'Honor  to  whom  honor 

Lutheranism  is  due.'  Dr.  Walther 
and  the  Missouri  Synod 
were  not  the  first  to  bring  genuine  Lu- 
theranism to  this  country.  That  was  al- 
ready here  in  the  days  of  Muhlenberg 
and  even  earlier,  and,  after  the  period 
of  its  decay  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  it  sprang  into  new  life  in  that 
section  of  our  country  where  he  and  his 
colaborers  who  were  true  to  the  confes- 
sions lived  and  established  the  Lutheran 
Church.  And  indeed  this  new  life 
sprang  from  its  native  soil,  without  pies- 
sure  from  the  outside,  and  solely  b -.cause 
of  the  strengthened  Lutheran  conscious- 
ness which  was  wrought  of  God  in  the 
spiritual  sons  of  Muhlenberg,     On  the 


other  hand,  it  is  an  historical  fact  just  as 
well  authenticated,  that  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Missouri  Synod  in  1847, 
a  Lutheranism  arose  in  America,  strong- 
ly conscious,  vital  and  spiritual  which 
wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  against 
all  forms  of  error  in  doctrine  and  life  far 
more  vigorously  than  had  ever  be  ir 
done  before,  whether  by  Muhlenberg 
himself  or  by  his  spiritual  successors.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  Dr.  Walther.  and 
with  him  the  Missouri  Synod,  should 
later  on  have  fallen  into  an  error  that  is 
far  more  serious  and  dangerous  than  alT 
the  shortcomings  of  Muhlenberg  and  his 
spiritual  sons." — Columbus  TheoloR 
Magazine. 
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In  1762  the  society  at  Ephrata 
printed : 

Neu-vermehrtes     Gesang    der    ein- 

samen  Turtel-Taube, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  State  Library 
at  Harrisburg. 

In  the  same  year  (1762)  Saur  at 
Germantown,  printed  the  following, 
Which  Seipt  says  is  the  first  Schwenk- 
felder  hymn  book  printed  in  the  col- 
onies: 

Neu-Eingerichtetes  Gesang-Buch  in 

sich  haltend  eine  Sammlung  (mehr- 

entheils   alter)    schoner   lehr-reicher 

und  erbaulicher  Lieder,  Welche  von 

langer  Zeit  her  bey  den  Bekennern 

und    Liebhabern    cler    GloriCn    und 

Wahrheit  Jesu  Christi  bisz  anjetzo 

in    Uibung     gewesen ;    Nach     den 

Haupt-Stiicken      der      Christlichen 

Lehr  und  Glaubens  eingetheilet,  und 

Mit    einem    Verzeichnisz    der    Titel 

und    dreyen     Nutzlichen    Registern 

versehen.     Anjetzo   also  zusammen 

getragen  und  Zum  Lobe  Gottes  und 

heilsamen    Erbauung    im    Christen- 

.   thum,  ans  Licht  gegeben. 

The  State  Library  at  Harrisburg  owns 

a  copy,  and  also  the  Historical  Society 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Holt's  New  York  Journal  under  date 
January  14,  1762,  advertises  a  reprint  of 
the  thirteenth  edition  of 

A  collection  of  Hymns  for  social 
worship,  more  particularly  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  Tabernacle  con- 
gregation in  London.  By  George 
Whitefield. 
Whitefield's  Hymns  were  first  published 
in  London  in  1753,  but  I  do  not  at  pres- 


ent know  when  the  thirteenth  edition 
was  issued.  Its  reprint  was  in  all  prob- 
ability nearly  coincident  with  the  origi- 
nal issue. 

The  same  issue  of     the    Journal  con- 
tains the  following  advertisement : 
just  published.     The  psalm  singer's 
help,  being  a  collection  of  Tunes  in 
three  parts  that  are  now  used  in  the 
churches  and     dissenting  congrega- 
tions    in     London.     With  thorough 
bass  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Organ, 
and  an  introduction   for  the  use  of 
learners. 
Although  no     Editor's     name  is     given 
there  is  no  doubt  this  is  an  early  edition 
(probably  the  first)  of  the  book  by  that 
title  edited     by     Thomas  Knibb,  which 
was  originally  published  in  London  and 
went     through     several     editions.     The 
copy  in  my  library  was  issued  in  Lon- 
don about  1770.     This  is  another  proof 
how  quickly  books  came  from  the  mo- 
ther country. 

I  also  notice  that  in  this  year  (1762) 
there  were  reprints  of 
Haberman's  Gebatbuch 
Der  psalter  David. 

In  1763.  Anthony  Armbruster  of  Mo- 
ravian     Alley.    Philadelphia,   printed     a 
tune  book  with  the  following  title: 
Tunes  in  three  pans  tor  the  several 
metres  of  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the 
psalms  :  some  of  which  are  new. 
The  book  contains  34  tunes.     A  copy  is 
owned     by     the     Historical  Society     of 
Pennsylvania,     And   in  this  yea 
was  also     printed     in   I 
without  any  printer's  name: 
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A  collection  of  psalm  tunes  with  a 
few  anthems  and  hymns,  some  of 
them  entirely  new,  for  the  use. of  the 
United  churches  of  Christ  church 
and  St.  Peter's  church  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
This  book  contains  37  tunes. 

Armbruster's  book  was  printed  from 
type,  but  the  other  is  very  well  engraved, 
and  while  not  in  so  ornate  a  style  as 
"Urania"  is  really  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
art  of  copperplate  engraving-  and  print- 
ing of  the  period.  Indeed  i.t  will  favor- 
ably compare  with  any  specimens  I  have 
seen  either  European  or  American ;  and 
(as  I  said  of  '"Urania")  one  can  but 
wonder  no  notice  of  the  work  from  the 
art  point  of  view  seems  to  have  been 
taken. 

As  regards  the  tunes  they  have  much 
in  common  and  if  one  might  hazard  a 
conjecture  it  would  be  that  they  were 
both  edited  by  the  same  hand ;  Arm- 
bruster's book  being  intended  for  dis- 
senters and  the  other  for  members  of  the 
church  of  England.  At  one  time  I 
thought  James  Bremner  might  have 
been  the  editor,  but  am  now  convinced 
Sonneck  is  right  in  attributing  the  book 
to  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  I  think  James 
Lyon  had  a  hand  in  them,  as  I  find 
tunes  which  in  "Urania"  are  marked 
new,  are  in  these  books.  Both  books 
give  evidence  that  the  editors  were  ac- 
quainted with  that  curious  Methodist 
book  I  have  cited  under  date  of  1754, 
and  I  think  this  fact  points  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Whitetield's  visits.  At  present 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively 
which  of  the  tunes  are  new  as  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  certain  books 
I  wish  to  examine  before  giving  a  de- 
cision. 

In  Philadelphia  in  1763  there  was 
published : 

Hymn  book  for  the  children  be- 
longing to  the  Brethren's  congre- 
gations, taken  chiefly  out  of  the 
German  little  book.  In  three  books. 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  a  copy. 

Hildeburn     and     Seidensticker     both 


note  a  hymnbook  in  the  language  of  the 
Delaware  Indians,  as  a  Moravian  publi- 
cation of  this  year,  and  give  the  name 
of  B.  A.  Grube  as  the  Editor. 

Dellawaerisches  Gesang-Buchlein. 
and  also  by  the  same  editor, 

Evangelien-Harmonie    in    die   Dela- 
ware Sprache  ubersetzt. 
I  have  not  seen  either. 

Saur  in  Germantown  printed  the 
second  edition  of 

Xeu-vermehrt      und      vollstandiges 

Gesang-Buch 
which  was  originally  published  in  1753,. 
A  copy  is  owned  by  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

The  vestry  records  of  Christ  Church,. 

Philadelphia,     afford      two      interesting 

items  in  1763 : 

March  30.  The  vestry  agreed  to 
erecting  an  organ  in  St.  Peter's 
church  provided  that  neither  the 
said  organ  nor  the  organist  shall 
be  any  charge  to  the  churches  until 
the  debt  for  building  St.  Peter's 
church  is  paid. 

November  2.  A  subscription  of 
L500  is  obtained  towards  purchas- 
ing an  organ  for  Christ  church  and 
a  committee  is  appointed  to  collect 
said  subscription,  and  more  if  nec- 
essary, with  instructions  to  make 
the  best  they  can  with  Mr.  Philip 
Feyring,  who  built  the  organ  now 
in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  to  em- 
ploy him  in  the  said  service  for 
Christ  church. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Dec. 
r>  I7^)3>  James  Bremner  advertises  that 
he  intends  opening  a  music  school.  He 
was  a  relative  (probably  a  brother)  oi 
Robert  Bremner  the  music  publisher  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  and  became 
very   active   in  musical  Philadelphia. 

In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  following  was  published 
in  1763: 

A  brief  introduction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion 
agreeable  to  the  confession  of  :.. 
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put  forth  by  the  Elders  and  Breth- 
'    ren     of     many     congregations     of 
Christians  (baptised     upon     profes- 
sion of  their  faith)   in  London  and 
in  the  country. 
This  is   another  edition  of  that  printed 
by  Franklin  in   1743. 

At  this  time  there  began  that  singular 
and  bitter  war  over  the  question  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  sing  in  divine  worship 
any  but  David's  psalms.  It  was  but  a 
revival  of  that  which  raged  in  New  Eng- 
land forty  years  earlier  round  the  ques- 
tion of  singing  by  rote  or  note.  Large 
numbers  of  church  members  stood  up 
sturdily  for  David's  psalms ;  claiming 
that  those  only  were  permissible  and 
that  such  paraphrases  as  those  by  Dr 
Watts  should  not  be  permitted  and  that 
hymns  profaned  the  sanctuary.  The  war 
extended  from  the  words  to  the  music 
and  the  fight  over  the  question  whether 
instrumental  music  was  allowable  was 
equally  bitter. 

*  In  this  connection  I  may  notice  that 
in  a  recent  number  of  a  Philadelphia 
periodical  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  real 
history,  an  eminent  educator  of  the  city 
has  written  a  long  article  urging  a  re- 
turn to  psalm  singing  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  hymns  in  worship.  Such  a  sur- 
vival is  rather  extraordinary,  and  af- 
fords a  curious  instance  of  one  writing 
on  a  subject  with  but  scant  knowledge. 
\  The  author  is  evidently  unaware  that 
there  was  an  English  psalter  published 
in  Geneva  in  1562.  He  endeavors  to 
shew  that  the  Scottish  Reformers  copied 
from  the  French  Psalter  printed  ill 
Geneva  in  that  year,  instead  of  from 
the  English,  the  latter  being  the  fact ; 
but  of  course  his  error-  will  be  repeated 
ad  infinitum.  How  is  it  that  the  Phila- 
delphia press  actually  teems  with  effu- 
sions of  the  same  unhistorical  cliaracrer, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  point  out  the 
errors  is  promptly  suppressed? 

The  Historical   Society  oi  Pennsylva- 
nia possesses  a  copy  of  the  following: 
An  humble  attempt  toward  the  im- 


provement of  psalmody.  The  pro- 
priety, necessity  and  use  of  Evan- 
gelical psalms  in  Christian  worship. 
Delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  pres- 
bytery at  Hanover  in  Virginia,  Oct 
6,  1762.     Philadelphia,  1763. 

The  same  library  also  has  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  lawfulness,  excellency  and  ad- 
vantages of  instrumental  music  in 
the  worship  of  God  urg'd  and  en- 
forc'd  from  scripture  and  the  ex- 
amples of  the  far  greater  part  of  • 
Christians  of  all  ages.  Address1  ! 
to  all  (particularly  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Baptists)  who  have  hil  - 
erto  been  taught  to  look  upon  the 
use  of  instrumental  musick  in  the 
worship  of  God  as  unlawful.  By  a 
Presbyterian.     Philadelphia,  1763. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  June  2, 

1763,  contains    the    following  advertise- 
ment : 

For  one  groat  may  be  had  (jus: 
published  by  Andrew  Stuart  at  the 
Bible-in-heart  in  Second  Street)  A 
cudgell  to  drive  the  devil  out  of 
every  place  of  Christian  worship : 
being  a  second  edition  (with  neces- 
sary improvements,  which  now  ren- 
der the  sense  entirely  plain)  of  the 
lawfulness,  excellency  and  advan- 
tage of  instrumental  music  in  the 
public  worship  of  God,  but  chiefly 
of  organs 

Old  Orpheus  plav'd  so  well  he 
mov'd  Old  Xick 

Joe  Miller. 

YVcvman's  New  York  Gazette  oi  May 
30.  1763,  has  the  following  advertise- 
ment : 

Just  published  and     to     be  sold  by 
William   Wevman    .    .    .    The  Law- 
fulness,   excellency    and    advanl 
of  instrumental  music,  ftc 
This  is  probably  merely     an     advert 
ment  oi  Dunlap's  edition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  June   : 
1763,  has  the  following  advertisement: 

This  day   is   published   and  sold  by 
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W.  Dunlap  the  second  edition  of 
The  lawfulness,  &c.  The  kind  re- 
ception the  public  have  been  pleased 
to  give  this  little  performance 
(which  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
good  of  religious  society  in  gen- 
eral) has  induced  us  to  give  it  a 
second  edition  the  first  being  all  dis- 
posed of  in  a  very  short  time  after 
publication. 

In  the  proceedings  of  The  Presbyte- 
rian Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia in  the  year  1763  we  find  the  follow- 
ing minute: 

A  query  was  brought  in  in  these 
words — As  sundry  members  and 
congregations  within  the  bounds  of 
our  Synod  judge  it  most  for  their' 
edification  to  sing  Dr.  Watts*  imi- 
tation of  David's  psalms,  doe's"  the 
Synod  so  far  approve  said  imitation 
of  David's  psalms  as  to  allow  such 
ministers  and  their  congregations 
the  liberty  of  using  them?  As  a 
great  number  of  this  body  have 
never  particularly  considered  Dr. 
Watts'  imitation,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  a  full  answer  to  the 
question ;  yet  as  it  is  well  approved 
(by  many  of  this  body,  the  Synod 
have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  said 
imitation  by  such  ministers  and  con- 
gregations as  incline  to  use  it,  until 
the  matter  of  psalmody  be  further 
considered.  And  it  is  recommended 
to  members  of  this  body  to  be  pre- 
pared to  give  their  sentiments  at 
our  next  meeting. 

In  the  year  1764  the  following  re- 
prints or  new  editions  may  be  noted: 

Haberman's  Gebatbuch 

Das  Kleine  Davidische  Psaltefspiel. 
and  the    following    note    is    worth    pre- 
serving, 

A  peal  of  Bells  costing     L581  was 

imported  for  St.  Michael's  Church. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Armbruster  issued  a  second  edition  of 
(his  Tunes  in  three  parts  in  1763.  The 
tunes  in  both  editions  are  identical,  but 


as  there  is  some  difference  in  the  title  1 
give  it.  The  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  copy. 

Tunes  in  three  parts  for  the  several 
metres  in  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the 
psalms    some   of    which    tunes    are 
new.     This  collection     of     tunes  is 
made  from  the     works  of     eminent 
masters,  consisting  of  six  tunes  for 
shorty   metre,     eight     for     common 
metre,  seven  for  long  metre,  and  a 
tune  for  each     special     metre.     To 
which  are  added  the  gamut  with  di- 
rections to  learners  of  music. 
In  April,   1764,  the  vestry  records  of 
Christ     Church,     Philadelphia,     furnish 
two  interesting  items: 

The  vestry  tendered     Mr.     Francis 
Hopkinson  their  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment for  taking  great  and  con- 
stant pains  in  instructing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  united  congregations  in 
the  art  of  psalmody. 
The  members  of  the  vestry  who  fre- 
quently attended  while  the  children 
of  the     united     congregations  wei^e- 
improved  in  the  art  of  psalmody  re- 
ported that  they  had  observed  that 
Mr.  William  Young,  in  conjunction 
with  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
to  take  great  and  constant  pains  in 
teaching  and  instructing  the     chil- 
dren :  it  was  therefore  unanimously 
agreed   that   the   thankful   acknowl- 
edgments of     this     Board  be  given 
Mr.  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  Young  for 
these  their  kind  services  which  they 
are  requested  still  to  continue. 
The  subscriptions  for  the  organ  at  St. 
Peter's  Church  not  reaching  the  desired 
amount  a  concert  under  the  direction  of 
Tames   Bremner  was  advertised    in    the 
Pennsylvania   Gazette   to   take   place  on 
February  21,   1764. 

Mr.  Sonneck  notes  that  in  1764.  Peter 
Yalton,  of  London,  succeeded  Benjamin 
Yarnold  as  organist  of  St.  Philip's 
church  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  that  Yar- 
nold became  organist  of  St.  Mary's 
church  in  the  same  city. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  oi  Xew  York 
and  Philadelphia  at  their  meeting  in 
1764  has  the  following  minute: 
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The  question  respecting-  psalmody 
came  to  be  considered;  and  after 
much  discourse  on  the  subject,  the 
Synod  do  judge  that  they  are  not  at 
present  prepared  to  give  a  final  ans- 
wer thereto,  and  that  it  is  most  for 
the  edification  of  the  church  to  defer 


it  to  the  next  Synod.  In  the  mean- 
time we  do  confirm  the  agreement  of 
the  last  Synod  and  allow  those  con- 
gregations who  find  it  most  expedi- 
ent to  continue  in  the  use  of  Dr. 
Watts'  imitation  till  the  matter  be 
further  considered  and  determined. 


Burn  Them  Repeatedly  have  we  seen 
exposed  to  public  sale  ar- 
ticles of  no  practical  use  whatever  and 
so  bringing  only  a  few  pennies,  bit  ob- 
jects that  were  of  most  sacred  associa- 
tion and  should  never  have  been  offered 
for  sale. 

There  are  today  stored  away  on  at- 
tics in  the  homes  of  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  oldest  families  just  such  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  kept  with  proper 
regard  for  their  sacred  association,  but 
which  will  sooner  or  later  be  thrown 
out  upon  the  public  by  those  whj  feel 
no  interest  in  them.  This  is  not  right, 
because  not  in  harmony  with  the  best 
feelings  of  the  human  heart :  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  felt  by  people  generally. 

We  feel  assured  that  we  perform  a 
service  to  some  of  the  readers,  as  a  sim- 
ilar service  was  performed  for  us  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  by  telling  them 
what  is  by  far  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
all  such  objects  that  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  will  trifle  with 
them.  Let  them  be  reverently  burnt! 
Should  they  be  objects  that  are  of  his- 


toric as  well  as  sacred  value,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  then  they  should  be  placed 
in  some  museum  or  historical  society, 
or  at  any  place  where  such  articles  will 
be  gladly  received,  properly  labeled  and 
preserved. 

Years  age  we  stood  with  a  well-to-do 
farmer  in  his  barnyard  admiring  his 
fine  stock.  Among  other  things  that 
drew  our  attention  was  especially  a  pe- 
culiar pewter  bowl,  all  covered  with 
dirt  and  filled  with  water  for  the  chick- 
ens, cats  and  dogs.  There  was  some- 
thing about  it  that  assured  us  that  it 
was  of  some  special  interest.  We  asked 
for  information,  and  were  deeply,  but 
silently,  saddened  when  we  were  told 
that  it  was  the  cup  out  of  which  quite 
a  number  of  generations  of  children  in 
that  old  family  had  been  baptized  by 
the  pastors  of  the  families ! 

WTe  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  wron£ 
use  of  that  sacred  bowl.  Xo  doubt  no 
one  ever  taught  that  man  the  proper 
use  of  things  of  sacred  value. — G.  in 
Reformed  Church  Record. 


Sentiment  in  History  and  Biography 

By  Charles  W.   Super,  Athens,    0. 


to 


forget 


HE      article       by      Wilhelm 

Kaufmann  in  the  Julv 
number  is  written  from  a 
point  of  view  and  in  a 
spirit  that  is  far  too  rare 
in  works  dealing"  with  the 
past.  We  are  so  prone 
that  we  also  are  making 
history  and  that  the  past  must  be 
judged,  in  a  large  measure,  by  the 
same  canons  with  which  we  judge  our 
contemporaries.  The  student  of  history 
is  constantly  reminded  that  man  has 
changed  very  little  within  the  last  three 
or  four  thousand  years.  If  the  world 
has  been  gradually  becoming  a  little 
better  for  two  or  three  centuries,  it  is 
not  because  men  are  by  nature  more 
altruistic  but  because  they  have  profiled 
by  experience.  As  the  masses  have  grad- 
ually become  more  intelligent  they  have 
curtailed  the  privileges  claimed  and 
maintained  by  their  rulers.  They  have 
thus  obtained  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
goods  produced  by  their  labors.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  much  similar- 
ity there  is  between  the  history  and  the 
quasi-history  of  our  pioneers  and  that  of 
early  Greece  and  Rome.  Some  one  has 
said  that  we  all  live  by  admiration.  This 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  men 
arc  by  nature  hero-worshippers.  It  is 
difrVilt  to  grasp  a  popular  movement : 
hence  it  is  always  associated  with  some 
individual,  with  Moses,  with  Solomon, 
with  Lycurgus.  or  with  Romulus.  This 
is  well  enough  if  we  keep  the  propel 
perspective  :  but  this  is  rarely  done.  The 
early  history  of  Rome  consists  almost 
entirely  of  events  grouped  around  the 
name  of  some  personality.  The  memory 
of  this  individual  was  preserved  by  tra 
dition  in  his  family  and  by  his  descend- 
ants. Once  a  year,  or  at  least  frequently, 
fcome  real  or  reputed  member  oi  the 
family  delivered  an  oration  in  which  ho 
glorified    the    exploits    of    his    ancestors. 


For  a  long  time  these  traditions  were 
transmitted  orally  from  one  generation 
to  another.  After  the  art  of  writing  had 
become  somewhat  common  the  traditions 
were  written  down  and  later  combined 
into  a  sort  of  connected  record.  The 
gaps  were  largely  filled  in  by  conjecture. 
Of  course  there  was  no  one  who  could 
correct  the  record  because  no  one  knew 
the  facts.    When  Shakespeare  wrote : 

"The  evil   that    men    do    lives    after 

them, 
The    good   is   oft   interred   with   their 

bones;'' 

he  made  an  assertion  that  is  contradict- 
ed at  almost  every  step  by  both  history 
and  biography.  If  he  had  said :  The 
good  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  while 
the  evil  is  generally  ignored,  or  explain- 
ed away,  he  would  have  been  much  near- 
er the  truth.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  every 
movement,  whether  its  proportions  be 
large  or  small,  must  have  leaders,  no 
man  can  lead  others  where  they  do  not 
wish  to  go.  The  leader  is  merely  first 
among  equals.  He  embodies  in  a  some- 
what larger  measure  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates his  followers.  Occasionally  a  cap- 
able leader  with  an  army  at  his  back 
may  produce  great  results ;  but  if  he 
does  not  also  combine  statesmanship 
with  military  capacity  he  will  produce  no 
permanent  effects. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  not  merely 
a  military  genius  :  he  was  also  an  able 
administrator.  His  reforms  howevei 
had  not  time  to  take  firm  root  during 
his  lifetime,  and  twenty  years  after  his 
death  Russia  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  redoubtable  eor>ican.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  the  reforms  introduced  by  Stein 
that  the  unfortunate  kingdom  was  able 
eventually  to  shake  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  He  showed  the  people  that  their 
national  salvation  depended  upon  them- 
selves and  that  if  they  looked  solely  to 
60 
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their    g-overnment     for    deliverance     it 
would  never  come. 

When  the  people  Of  Lystra  wanted 
to  pay  divine  honors  to  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas these  cried  out  to  the  multitude : 
"We  are  only  men  like  yourselves.*' 
When  studying  the  past  we  need  always 
to  keep  this  truth  in  mind. 

Few  if  any  of  the  immigrants  to  this 
country  considered  themselves  heroes. 
They  came  to  escape  conditions  that 
were  intolerable. — in  other  words  the\ 
chose  the  less  of  two  evils.  My  grand- 
father and  one  of  his  brothers  emigrated 
about  a  century  ago.  They  took  up  the 
risk  of  bettering-  their  affairs,  just  as 
did  many  thousands  who  were  in  the 
same  case.  That  more  did  not  come 
was  due  to  their  inability  to  pay  the 
passage  money ;  if  they  had  families  they 
could  not  well  bind  themselves  as  re- 
demptioners.  The  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  on  the  whole  more  commenda- 
ble than  that  of  the  Puritans.  They 
were  willing  to  live  and  let  live.  Al- 
though the  Puritans  left  the  mother- 
country  in  order  to  escape  religious  per- 
secutions and  to  secure  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  as  their  consciences 
dictated  they  were  unwilling  to  accord 
the  same  privilege  to  any  one  else.  They 
soon  became  persecutors  in  turn.  I  re- 
call here  the  proverb  that  it  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  whose  ox  has 
been  gored  when  there  is  a  question  of 
bringing  suit  for  damages.  The  Ger- 
mans who  came  to  this  country  for  more 
than  two  centuries  from  its  first  settle- 
ment seem  not  to  have  taken  much  part 
in  what  may  be  called  the  larger 
politics.  It  is  not  clear  that  a  single  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  of  German  descent. 
They  carne  from  a  land  where  the  gov- 
ernment was  constantly  'interfering  in 
private  affairs  and  were  glad  to  escape 
the  continual  meddling  with  which  they 
had  been  cursed. '  They  wanted  to  be  let 
alone  in  order  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  improvement  of  their 
economic  condition.  [  have  often 
asked     myself     whether     the     colonics 


really     gained     anything     by     the     sep- 
aration   from    Great    Britain.     If    they 
had     waited    until     George     the     Third 
had  gotten  out  of  the  way,  they  would 
probably    have   obtained   all    they   asked 
for  without  fighting  for  it.    They  would 
have  escaped  the  moral,  social  and  eco- 
nomic demoralization  brought  about  by 
eight  years  of  war.    If  the  Colonies  had 
remained  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  there 
would  not  only  have  been  no  Revoluti 
ary  War.  but  no  War  of  18 12,  no  Mexi- 
can   War,    and,   most    important   of   ail, 
no  War  between  the  States,   as   slavery 
would  have  been  abolished  about   1S30. 
There  would  probably  have  been  no  In- 
dian  wars,  as   Canada   has   managed  to 
get  along  without  one.      It  is  admitted 
moreover  that  in  Canada  justice  is  more 
speedily   obtained    through    the    courts 
than   in  the   States.      Taxation   without 
representation   is   an   issue   to   catch   the 
unthinking.     It   is   the   rule   everywhere. 
In  this  country   widows  who  have  pro- 
perty  are   taxed    with   or  without   their 
consent,   admitting   that   a   married   wo- 
man has  a  representative  in  her  husband. 
Foreigners  who  do  business  in  this  coun- 
try are  taxed  although  they  can  not  v 
In  many  of  our  southern  states  the  negt  3 
does  not  attempt  to  cast  a  vote  because 
he  knows  it  will  not  be  counted.     What 
an  inconsistency  to  declare  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal  at  a  time  when 
there  were  slaves  in  most  oi  the  Colon- 
ies !     Even  if  we  admit  that  all  men  are 
created  free,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that    they    are    not    created   equal. —  far 
from  it. 

Many  of  the  ''patriots  oi  the  Revolu- 
tion"  were  patriots   for  profit.      If  they 
had  not  been,  they  would   not  have    le- 
prived   the  Loyalists  of    their    prop 
without  giving  them  an  equivalent.     Mr. 
Kaufman  is  ri^ht  when  he  savs  that  s    I- 
timent  should  not  he  our  guide  in  v. 
inc  history.      Let  us   have  the   truth  by 
all  means.     When   we  get  the   facts, 
us  look  them  squarely  in  the  face   Tr 
is  m  ^re  important  than  the  qra: 
>^i    family    or    State    or    National    rr; 
Fortunately   a    new    spirit    in    hist      .     Is 
beginning  to   prevail    more    and    more. 
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Much  of  it  does  not  furnish  suitable 
material  for  Fourth  of  July  orations  or 
for  special  anniversaries ;  but  it  is  ali 
the  more  profitable  for  that  reason.  1 
am  persuaded  that  no  worthy  cause  is 
promoted  by  falsehood  or  misrepresenta- 
tion even  when  unintentional.  Most  men 
are  prone  to  judge  a  cause  by  a  false 
standard.  If  it  is  successful  even  tem- 
porarily, it  is  good ;  if  it  fails,  it  is  often 
assumed  to  be  bad.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  were  opposed  to  a  separation 
from  Great  Britian. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  among  others,  la- 
bored for  years  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment without  a  recourse  to  arms.  John 
Dickinson,  also  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
most  influential  writer  of  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  era  except  Paine ,  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  premature  that 
he  opposed  it  to  the  bitter  end.  But 
there  were  a  number  of  ''hot-heads;'  as 
their  class  has  since  often  been  called, 
who  would  stop  short  of  nothing  less 
than  total  separation.  When  we  read 
the  accounts  of  the  deeds  of  violence  di- 
rected against  the  king  of  England,  we 
are  reminded  of  what  took  place  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  in  '60.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  the  seceding  States  failed  and  are 
to  this  day  stigmatized  as  traitors,  while 
the  Colonists  succeeded  and  are  patriots. 
Success  in  politics  does  not  always 
mean  the  triumph  of  justice  and  right; 
nor  are  the  champions  of  a  lost  cause 
necessarily  in  the  wrong.  The  people  oi 
the  South,  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  aright  and  undertook  to  maintain 
an  institution  that  was  destined  to  pass 
away  sooner  or  later;  but  it  is  unjust  to 
impugn  their  motives.  We  are  always  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  a  man  of  peace 
is  usually  more  of  a  hero  than  the  man 
who  is  ever  ready"  to  fight  with  carnal 
weapons.  If  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
refused  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Aaron 
Burr,  he  would  have  preserved  a  life  for 
his  country  that  it  could  ill  afford  to 
spare.  A  foolish  code  of  honor  prompted 
him  to  meet  in  deadly  combat  a  cor- 
rupt adventurer,  and  the  result  was  sad 


indeed.  Xo  man  is  indispensable ;  but 
Hamilton  was  as  nearly  so  as  any  states- 
man this  country  has  produced.  For 
sixteen  years  my  grandfather  was  a 
member  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  first 
king  of  Wtirtember,  kept  in  that  posi- 
tion because  of  his  tall  stature.  But  af- 
ter he  came  to  America,  I  doubt  that  he 
ever  took  a  rifle  or  a  musket  in  his  hand 
although  there  was  generally  some  sort 
of  a  "shooting-iron"  in  the  house.  An 
older  brother  was  a  member  of  the  body- 
guard of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  who  escaped  massacre  at 
the  hands  of  the  Parisian  mob  in  1792. 
After  spending  some  time  in  England 
he  migrated  to  Baltimore.  He  had  seen 
enough  fighting  although  he  took  part 
in  the  defense  of  Fort  McHenry.  albeit 
from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice. 
These  two  men  were  participants  in 
some  stirring  scenes.  One  of  them  was 
among  those  immortalized  by  Thorwald- 
sen's  monument  in  Luzerne  which  is  the 
great  attraction  of  that  city,  although  he 
was  fortunate  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Both  he  and  his  younger  brother  might 
justly  have  posed  as  heroes,  if  they  had 
been  disposed  to  expbit  their  adven- 
tures. But  so  distasteful  had  ficrhting 
become  to  them  that  they  rarely  referred 
to  the  davs  and  years  passed  under  arms 
— so  rarelv  that  the  younger  members  ot 
their  families  knew  almost  nothing  of 
this  part  of  their  lives. 

The  Germans  -at  home,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history  up  to  1S70. 
were  usually  either  at  war  among  them- 
selves or  with  some  foreign  power.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  those  who  came  to 
this  country  wanted  to  live  in  peace  I? 
almost  any  cost.  They  had  learned  from 
bitter  experience  what  war  means.  VV 
their  lives  were  not  in  jeopardy  their 
property  was.  The  spectacular  bravery 
of  a  man  who  at  a  critical  moment  ven- 
tures his  life  for  any  cause  whatsoever 
appeals  to  the  multitude.  He  who  risks 
his  life  risks  his  all.  But  it  is  often  a 
question  whether  such  a  man  is  in  reality 
as  much  of  a  hero  as  he  who  fights 
his  mature  life  for  justice  and  right 
Every  man's  opinion  must  be  judged  by 
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his  intelligence  and  his  honesty.  We 
habitually  forget  that  war„  or  a  fight  ot 
any  kind  with  carnal  weapons,  means 
destruction.  Somebody  is  the  worse  for 
it.  Even  those  who  prepare  for  wai 
lose  most  of  their  labor  and  consume 
materials  that  had  better  be  devoted  to 
some  worthier  purpose.  It  is  often  said 
that  it  took  Germany  two  hundred  years 
to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  the  Thir- 
ty Years'  War.  The  fact  however  is 
that  neither  Germany  nor  any  other 
country  has  fully  recovered  from  the 
damage  inflicted  by  hostile  armies.  This 
is  patent  today  to  every  one  who  has 
traveled  over  the  country  or  who  has 
read  and  reflected. 

A  chronic  misapprehension  still  pre> 
vails  among  those  who  are  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  facts  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Hessians  who  fought  in  the 
American  Revolution.  The  epithet 
"Hessian"  is  often  applied  to  a  person 
who  is  an  allround  bad  fellow.  It  is 
common  to  speak  of  them  as  hirelings. 
They  were  nothing  of  the  sort.  They 
no  more  had  their  own  fate  in  their 
hands  than  a  livery-horse.  They  deserve 
pity  rather  than  execration.  It  was  their 
misfortune  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  mon- 
arch who  cared  more  for  money  than  for 
honor,  or  justice,  or  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  people.  It  is  probable 
that  the  officers,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  for 
which  they  fought.  It  is  certain  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  private  soldiers 
had  no  heart  in  the  task  they  were  re- 
quired to  perform.  No  denunciation 
can  be  too  strong  against  a  man  who 
sells  his  services  to  another  when  they 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  principles.  Such 
a  man  is  a  hireling  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  He  does  not  much  improve 
his  case  if  he  affirms  that  he  has  no 
principles.  It  was  this  class  of  men  who 
were  the  scourge  of  friend  and  foe  alike 


during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  most  of  the  German 
states  to  have  a  succession  of  rulers  who 
cared  nothing  for  their  subjects  except 
in  so  far  as  they  could  be  exploited  for 
the  sensual  gratification  of  the  small- 
ruling  class.  This  was  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment that  most  of  the  immigrant- 
left  behind  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
so  few  of  them  cared  ever  to  see  their 
native  land  again,  or  even  to  exchange 
an  occasional  letter  with  those  who  re- 
mained behind.  Already  to  the  second 
generation  Germany  was  as  indefinite  a 
term  as  South  Africa  or  Australia.  I 
have  frequently  asked  young  people 
whose  parents  were  born  in  Germany  of 
what  part  they  were  natives.  Some  of 
them  did  not  know  even  this,  while  oth- 
ers answered  in  the  most  general  terms. 
The  rich  are  usually  about  as  well  oft 
one  time  as  another.  They  can  pay  for 
privileges  they  do  not  deserve.  But  for 
the  average  man  the  "good  old  times" 
are  a  myth.  There  never  was  so  good  a 
time  as  the  present. 

In  conclusion  I  may  fittingly  para- 
phrase some  lines  written  by  William 
James  when  dealing  with  a  kindred 
theme.  Our  forefathers,  girded  about 
with  a  mysterious  universe,  were  born, 
struggled  and  died.  Plunged  in  ignor- 
ance, preved  upon  by  delusions,  vet  they 
steadfastly  served  the  profoundest 
ideals  of  their  fixed  faith  that  existence 
in  any  form  is  better  than  non-existence 
They  rescued  triumphantly  from  the 
jaws  of  ever-imminent  destructi 
torch  of  life  winch  now  lights  the  world 
for  us.  How  insignificant  in  the  eves  o! 
God  must  be  the  small  surplus  oi  indi- 
vidual merit,  swamped  as  it  is  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  common  merit  shared  by 
the  thousands  and  tens  oi  thousands, 
undauntedly  doing  the  fundamental  duty 
and  living  the  heroic  life.  "We  c 
humble  and  reverent  as  wo  contemplate 
the  prodigious  spectacle." 


A  Conrad  Weiser  Diary 


The  following  transcription  and  trans- 
lation of  a  diary  by  Conrad  Wpiser,  owned 
by  Howell  Souders,  of  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  was 
made  by  Rev.  George  Gebert,  of  the  same 
place.  On  the  left  hand  column  is  an  exact 


reproduction  in  English  letters  of  the 
diary;  on  the  right  hand  column  a  trans- 
lation. We  give  also  a  fac-simile  of  Weifr» 
er's  handwriting. — Editor. 
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Page  I. 

Gott  allein   die  Ehr,  und  sonst  keinem 

mehr 
Wie  Gott  will  so  ist  mein  Ziel,  auf  Ihn 

ich  allzeit  hoffen  will. 
Christus   ist  mein  Leben,   Sterben  mein 

Gewinn. 
Gott   allein   die   Ehr,   und   sonst   keinem 

mehr 
Wie  Gott  will,  so  ist  mein  Ziel,  auf  Ihn 

ich  allzeit  hoffen  will. 

Conrad   Weiser. 

Page  2  is  blank. 

Page  3- 

Anno  1696  den  2ten  Novem- 
ber bin  ich  Conrad  Weiser  gtrbohren  in 
Europa  in  dem  Wiirtemberger  Land  im 
Herre.nberg.  Der  Ort  soil  heissen  As- 
Europa  in  dem  Wiirtemberger  Land  in 
taet  und  zu  Kupingen  nahe  dabei  ge- 
tauft  worden,  nach  dem  mich  mein  Va- 
ter  berichtet  hat. 

Ich  sage  den  2ten  November  1696  bin 
ich  geboren. 


Page  1. 

God  alone  be  the  honor,  and  beside  Him 

no  others  . 
As  God  will  so  is  my  goal,  on  Him  at 

all  times  will  I  hope,  (trust) 
Christ  is  my  life,  Death  is  my  gain. 
God  alone  be  the  honor,  and  beside  Him 

no  other ; 
As  God  wills  so  is  my  goal,  on  Him  at 

all  times  will  I  hope,  (trust) 

Page  2. —  (blank.) 

Page  3- 
In      the     year      1696      on      the      2n  I 
of  November  was  I  Conrad  Weiser,  born 
in  Europe,  in  the  country  of  Wuert 
berg,  in  the  Magistracy  of  Herrenbcrg 
The  village  is  said  to  be  called  Astaei 
and    at    Kuppingcn    nearby    I    was    bap- 
tized, as  my  father  informed  me.     I  say 
that  on  the  2nd  of  November  1696  1  was 
born. 
64 
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Page  4. 
Ich  danke  dir  darueber  dass 
ich  wunderbarlich  gemacht  bin,  wunder- 
barlich  sind  deine  Werke  und  das  erken- 
net  meine  Seele  wohl.  Es  war  dir  mein 
Gebein  nicht  verhohlen  da  ich  im  Ve.r- 
borgenen  gemacht  ward,  da  ich  gebildet 
ward  unten  in  der  Erde'u.  Deine  Augen 
sahen  mich  da  ich  noch  unbereitet  war. 
und  waren  alio  Tage  auf  ein  Buch  ge- 
schrieben  der  noch  werden  sollte,  und 
derselben  keiner  da  war.  Aber  wie 
koestlich  sind  vor  mir  Gott  deine  Ge- 
danken  wie  1st  Herr  so  eine  grosst 
Menge.     Psalm  139. 

Page  5. 
Mein  Vater  hat  geheisen  Johann 
Conrad  Weiser.  Meine  Mutter  Anna 
Magdalena,  gebohrene  Ueblen.  Mein 
Gross  Vater  Jacob  Weiser.  Mein  Gross- 
alt  Vater  audi  Jacob  Weiser,  Schult- 
heisen,  im  Dorf  Grossen  Astlach  im 
Backnanger  Amt,  ebenfatls  im  YViirtem- 
berger  Land  gelegen ;  im  gemelten  ort 
sind  meine  Voreltern  von  uralten  zeiten 
her  geboren  und  liege n  alda  begraben, 
wiohl  Vaeterlicher  als  Muetterlicher  seit. 

Page  6. 

Bist  du  doch  unser  Vater  denn 
Abraham  weiss  von  uns  nichts  und 
Israel  kennt  uns  nicht  du  aber  Herr 
bist  unser  Gott  und  unser  Erloeser,  von 
alters  her  ist  das  dein  Name.  Esaia  64. 

Dein  Nahme  werde  geheiliget.  Dein 
Reich  komme.  Dein  Wille  geschehe  aut 
Erden  wie  im  Himmel.     Math.  6. 

Page  7. 

Anno  1709  ist  meine  Mutter 
in  die  Ewigkeit  gegangen,  den  ersten 
Tag  May  im  43  Jahr  ihres  Alters  als  sie 
mit  ihrem  iOten  Kind  schwanger  ging, 
hinterliess  Kinder:  Catrina,  .Margreda, 
Magdalena.  Sabina.  Conrad,  George 
Friedrich,  Christoph,  Barbara,  Johann 
Friedrich,  und  ward  allda  bei  Ihre  Vor- 
eltern begraben.  Sie  war  ein  gottes- 
fuerchtige  und  bei  Hire  Nachbarn  sehr 
geliebte  Fran.  Ihr  W'a'nlspruch  war : 
Jesus  dir  leb  ich.  sterb  ich,  dein  bin  ich 
todt  unci  lebendig. 


Page  4. 
I  will  praise  Thee ;  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was 
not  hid  from  Thee  when  I  was  made  in 
secret,  <and  curiously  wrought  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyei 
did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  imper- 
fect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members 
were  written  which  in  continuance  were 
fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none 
of  them.  How  precious  also  are  thy 
thoughts  unto  me,  O  God !  How  great 
is  the  sum  of  them!  Psalm  149:14-17. 

Page  5. 

My  father's  name  was  Johann 
Conrad  Weiser.  My  mother,"  Anna 
Magdalena.  nee  Ueblen.  My  grand- 
father also,  Jacob  Weiser,  magis- 
trate in  the  village  of  great  Astlach?  in 
the  District  of  Backnang.  also  situated 
in  the  country  of  Wtirtemberg.  in  above 
named  village.  My  ancestors,  from  very 
olden  times  were  born  and  lie  buried  . 
there,  as  well  on  the  father's  as  on  the 
mother's    side. 

Page  6. 

Doubtless  Thou  art  our  father. 
Though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  u? 
and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not,  Thou. 
O,  Lord,  art  our  father:  our  Redeemer. 
Thy  name  is  everlasting.  Is.  65:  16. 

Hallowed  by  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven.     Math.  6:  9-10. 

Page  7. 

In  the  year  1709  my  mother  de- 
parted to  eternity  on  the  ist  day  of 
May  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  age.  when 
she  was  with  her  loth  child.  She  left 
the  children:  Catrina.  Margreda.  Mag- 
dalena, Sabina,  Conrad,  George  Fred- 
erick, Barbara.  Johann  Frederick,  and 
was  there  buried  by  the  side  of  her  an- 
cestors. She  was  a  pious  woman,  be- 
loved by  her  neighbors.  Her  motto  was  : 
Jesus  to  thee  I  live,  to  thee  I  die.  thine 
1  am  dead  or  living. 
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Page  8. 
Wende  dich  zu  mir  O  Herr 
und  sey  mir  gnaedig,  demi  die  Angst 
meines"  Hcrzens  ist  sehr  gross;  fuehre 
mich  aus  meinen  NoetKen.  Siehe  an 
meinen  Jammer  und  Elend  und  vergieb 
mir  alle  meine  Suen.de.  Bewahre  meine 
Seele  und  errette  mich,  lass  mich  nicht 
zu  Schanden  vverden,  denn  ich  traue  auf 
dich.  Schlecht  und  recht  das  behuete 
mich,  denn  ich  harre  dein.  Gott  erloesc 
Jsrael  aus  all  seiner  Noth.    Psalm  25. 

Page  9. 
In  gemellten  Jahr,  nemlich  1709, 
ist  mein  Vater  aus  Grossen  Astach 
weggezogen,  den  24  Juni  hat  acht  Kin- 
der mitgenommen,  meine  aelteste 
Schwester,  Catrina,  blieb  alda  bey  Ihrem 
Mann  Conrad  Boss,  mit  welchem  sie  be- 
reits  zwei  Kinder  erzeuget.  Mein  Vater 
Hess  Jhnen  sein  Hans,  Aecker  und  Wie- 
sen,  Weinberg  und  Gaerten.  Sie  Konn- 
ten  Jhm  nicht  mehr  als  75  Gulden  auf- 
bringen.  Das  Uebrige  biss  zu  600  Guld- 
en hat  mein  Vater  nachmals  sollen  ab- 
holen  lassen,  ist  aber  nich  geschehen  und 
ist  Jhnen  nun  geschenket. 

Page  10. 

Aber  du  Herr,  der  clu  Ewig- 
lich  bleibest,  und  dein  Thron  fuer 
und  fuer,  warum  willst  du  unser  so  gai 
vergessen  und  uns  die  laenge  so  gar  ver- 
lassen,  Bringe  uns  Herr  wieder  zu  dir 
dass  wir  wieder  heim  kommen.  Ver- 
neue  unsere  Tage  vvie  vor  Alters.  Klage- 
lieder  5. 

Hilf  uns  Herr  unser  Gott  dass  wir 
danken  deinem  heiligen  Namen  und 
Tiiehmen  dein  Lob.     Psalm  106. 

Page  11. 
Nach  etwa  zwei  Nfdnath  seit 
wir  in  London  in  England  ange- 
langet  mit  etiichen  tausend  Deutschen 
die  die  Koenigin  Anna,  glofwuerdigsten 
Gedaechtnis  aufgenommen,  und  ver- 
sorgt  mit  Lebensmittel,  ohngefaehr  urn 
'Christage  sint  wir  eingeschifft  vvorden, 
und  zehn  SchitTe  voll  ungefaehr  4000 
Seelen.  nach  America  geschickt  vvorden 
und  17 10  den  13  Juny  sint  wir  bey  New 


Page  3. 
Turn  Thee  unto  me  and  have 
mercy  upon  me ;  for  I  am  desolate 
and  afflicted.  Bring  me  out  of  my  dis- 
tress. Look  upon  mine  affliction  and  mv 
pain  ;  and  forgive  all  my  sins.  O,  keep 
my  soul  and  deliver  me ;  my  trust  is  in 
thee.  Let  integrity  and  uprightness  pre- 
serve me ;  for  I  wait  on  thee.  Redeem 
Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles. 
Psalm  25:   16-22  (in  part.) 

Page  9. 
In  the  above  named  year, 
namely  1709,  my  father  moved  away 
from  Great  Astlach.  on  the  24th  of  June. 
He  took  eight  children  with  him.  My 
oldest  sister  Catrina  remained  there 
with  her  husband,  Conrad  Buss,  with 
whom  she  had  already  2  children.  My 
father  left  them  his  house,  fields  and 
meadows,  vineyards  and  gardens.  They 
could  raise  no  more  than  75  guilders. 
The  rest  amounting  to  600  guilders  my 
father  was  to  get  later,  but  was  nevei 
done  and  is  now  presented  to  them. 

Page  10. 
Thou,  O  Lord,  remainest  for- 
ever: Thy  throne  is  from  generation 
to  generation.  Wherefore  dost  thou  for- 
get us  forever  and  forsake  us,  so  long 
time  ?  Turn  thou  us  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  we  shall  be  turned,  renew  our  days 
as  of  old.  Lam.  5:  19-21.  Save  us,  O 
Lord,  our  God,  to  give  thanks  unto  thy 
holy  name,  and  to  triumph  in  thy  praise. 
Psalm    106:   47.    (in  part.) 

Page  1 1 . 
After  about  two  months  we 
landed  in  London,  England,  with  some 
thousand  (a  few  thousand)  Germans, 
whom  Queen  Anna  oi  most  honor., 
memory  received  and  Supplied  with  food. 
About  Christmas  we  were  loaded,  ten 
ships  full,  about  400.'  souls,  for  Ameri- 
ca.    On   the    13th  of  June   we  came   to 
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York  in  Nord  America  zum  Anker  Kom- 
men  unci  noch  denselben  Spaetling  nach 
Lewensteins  Manor  gesetzt  worden  aut 
Kosten  der  Koenigin. 

•Page  12. 

Saget  die  Jhr  erlieset  seit  durch 
den  Herrn  die  er  aus  der  noth  er- 
loeset  hat,  nnd  die  er  aus  den  Laendern 
zusammen  bracht  hat  vomm  Auf  gang, 
vom  Niedergang,  von  Mitternaeht  und 
vom  Meer,  die  vorangingen  in  der  Wues- 
ten  und  ungebahnten  Wege  und  fun- 
den  keine  Statt  da  sie  wohnen  koennten, 
hungrig  und  durstig  und  Jhre  Seele  ver- 
schmachtete,  die  sollen  dem  Herrn  dank- 
en  urn  seine  Guete  und  um  seine  Wunder 
die  er  an  den  Menschen  Kindern  thut. 
Wer  ist  weise  und  behaelt  dies  so  werden 
sie  mcrken  wie  viel  wohlthaten  der  Hen- 
erzeiget  hat.     Psalm  107. 

Page  13. 

Hier  in  Levinston  oder  wie 
die  hochdeutschen  sagen,  Lewensteins 
Manor,  sollten  wir  Pech  brennen  und 
Hanft  bauen  vor  die  Koenigin  zur  Be- 
zahlung  der  Ueberfahrt,  Von  Holland 
nach  England,  und  von  England  nach 
New  York  unter  Anfuehrung  etlicher 
Companien  als  Johann  Cast,  Heinry 
Meyer  Richard  Seukott  welche  von 
Robert  Hunter,  Governeur  von  New 
York,  ueber  uns  gesetzt  waren.  Es  wollte 
aber  nicht  gluecken,  und  die  Leute  wur- 
den  im  Jahr  1713  frei  und  losgesproch 
en,  da  zerteilete  sich  das  Volk  ueber  die 
ganze  Provinz  New  York.  Yiele  blieb 
en  allda. 

Page  14. 

Sie  haben  mich  oft  gedraeng- 
et  von  meiner  Jugend  auf  sago 
Jsrael.  und  das  hochdeutsche  Volk  im 
New  Yorkischen.  Sie  haben  mich  oft  ge- 
draenget  von  meiner  Jugend  auf  aber 
Sie  haben  mich  nicht  ueber  mocht.  Die 
Pflueger  haben  auf  meinem  Ruecken  ge- 
ackert  und  Jhre  Furchen  lang  gezogen. 
Psalm  129.  Wo  der  I  Terr  nicht  das  Hans 
bauet  so  arbeitcn  umsonst  alio  die  darail 
bauen.     Psalm  127. 


anchor  in  New  York,  North  America, 
and  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  were 
placed  on  Lewenstein's  Manor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Queen. 

Page   12. 

Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
say  so,  whom  He  hath  redeemed 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  and  gath- 
ered them  out  of  the  lands  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South.  They  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  in  a  solitary  way ;  they  found 
no  city  to  dwell  in.  Hungry  and  thirsty 
their  soul  fainted  in  them.  They  shall 
•praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and 
for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men.  Whoso  is  wise  and  will  observe 
these  things  even  they  shall  understand 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.  Psalm 
107:  2-5,  8  &  43- 
Page  13. 

Here  in  Livingstone  or  as  we 
High  Germans  say,  Lewenstein  Man- 
or, we  were  to  burn  tar  and  cultivate 
hemp  to  remunerate  the  Queen  for  the 
passage.  From  Holland  to  England  and 
from  England  to  New  York  under  direc- 
tion of  Compeers  as :  Johann  Cast,  Hein- 
rich  Meyer,  Reichard  Seukott,  who  were 
placed  over  us  by  Robert  Hunter.  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Nothing  worn ' 
succeed  however,  and  the  people  were 
declared  free  and  released  in  the  year. 
1713.  Then  the  people  separated  into 
the  province  of  New  York.  Many  re- 
mained there. 

Page  14. 

Many  a  time  have  they  af- 
flicted me  from  my  youth,  may  Israel 
now  say:  and  the  high  German  people 
in  New  York.  Many  a  time  have  they 
afflicted  me  from  my  youth ;  yet  I 
have  not  prevailed  against  me. 
have  ploughed  upon  my  back :  they  have 
made  long  their  furrows.  Psalm  120: 
1-3.  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  Psalm 
137-   1. 
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Page  15. 

Beinahe  150  Familien  Tcsolvier- 
ten  sich  nach  Jochary  ein  Ort 
etwa  50  Englische  Meilen  von  Albany 
nach  Westen  gelegen  zu  ziehen.  Sic 
schickten  daher  Dcputicren  nach  Ma- 
quaisch  land  11111  mit  den  Indianern  dar- 
ueber  zu  sprcchcn  welche  Ihnen  erlaubt- 
en  Jochary  zu  bewohnen,  weil  Jhre  der 
Indianer  Deputierte  die  eben  in  England 
waren  als  das  deutsche  Volk  alda  auf 
der  schwarzcn  Heyde  in  Zelten  lagen, 
der  Koenigin  Anna  dieses  Jochary  ge- 
schenket  urn  dieses  Yolk  darauf  zu  set- 
teln.  Der  Indianer  Deputierten  wurden 
gesanddt  den  Deutschen  Jochary  anzu- 
weissen.  Mein  Yater  war  der  ersten  un- 
ter  den  deutschen  Deputierten. 

Page  16. 

Hoffet  auf  ihn  Hebe  Leute, 
schuettet  Euer  Herz  vor  Ihm  aus.  Gott 
ist  unsere  Zuversicht.  Gott  hat  ein  Wort 
geredet  das  babe  ich  etliche  mal  gehoer- 
et  dass  Gott  allein  maechtig  ist.  Psalm 
61. 

Page  17. 

171 3  ini  November  nachden 
die  gemelten  Deputierten  wieder 
zurueck  kamen  vom  Maquaisch  land, 
nach  der  Manor  Lewinstein,  zogen  die 
Leute  noch  selbiges  Spaetjahr  nach  Al- 
bany &  Schonechtady,  ura  naechsten 
Fruehling  nach  Jochaery  zu  ziehen.  Das 
Brot  war  ungemein  tener  die  Leute  ar- 
beiteten  hart  vor  Ihr  taeglich  Brot,  doch 
waren  die  Einwohner  sehr  mildthaetig 
und  thaten  den  neuangekommenen  hoch- 
deutschen  sehr  vie!  gutes,  wiewohl  es 
audi  an  boesgesinnten  nicht  fehlte.  Mein 
Yater  langte  selben  Spaetling  auf  Shen- 
ectady  an  alwo  er  uebcr  Winter  mat 
seiner  Famllie  bei  einem  Mann  Johannes 
Meynderton  blieb.  Ein  Obrister  von  der 
Maquaischen  Nation  nahmens  Quaynant 
besuchte  meinen  \"ater,  sie  wurden  eins 
dass  ich  mit  Quaynant  gehen  sollte  in 
sein — 

Page  18. 

(  Wohl      dem      der      sich      des      durs- 

tigen   annimmt  den   wird  der  Herr  er- 


Page  15. 
Nearly  150  families  resolved  to 
move  to  Jochary,  a  place  abour 
40  English  miles  to  the  west  ofAlbany. 
They  sent  Deputies  to  the  Magnaisch 
Land  to  confer  about  it  with  the  Indians, 
who  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Jochary 
because  of  their  Indian  deputy,  who  was 
in  England,  while  the  German  people  lay 
in  tents  on  the  black  heath,  had  present- 
ed this  Jochary  to  Queen  Anna  to  settle 
this  people  on  it.  The  Indian  Deputies 
were  sent  to  direct  the  Germans  to  Jo- 
chary. My  father  was  the  first  among 
the  German  Deputies. 

Page  16. 

Trusts  in  him  at  all  times  : 
ye  people,  pour  out  your  heart  before 
him :  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.  Sela.  God 
hath  spoken  once,  twice  have  I  heard 
this ;  that  power  belongeth  unto  God. 
Psalm  62:8  &  10. 

Page  17. 
In  November  1713  after  the 
above  mentioned  deputies  returned 
from  the  Magnaish  Land  to  the  Manor 
Lewenstein,  the  people  moved  the  same 
Fall  to  Albany  and  Schenectady,  so  as  to 
move  to  Jochary  the  next  Spring.  Bread 
was  extraordinarily  high.  The  people 
worked  hard  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 
but  the  inhabitants  were  very  liberal  and 
did  these  newly-arrived  Germans  much 
good  although  the  evilminded  were  not 
wanting  also.  My  father  arrived  the 
same  Fall  in  Schenectady  and  stayed 
during  the  winter  with  a  man  by 
name  of  Johannes  Meynderton.  A  chief 
of  the  Magnaisch  Nation  by  the  name 
of  Quaynant  visited  my  father,  and  they 
decided  that  I  should  go. 

Page   iS. 
Blessed       is      he      that      considered) 
the    poor;    the    Lord    will    deliver    him 
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retten  zur  boesen  Zeit.  Den  wird  tier 
Herr  erretten  zur  boesen  Zeit.  Psalm 
41.  Meine  Seele  duerstet  nach  Gott 
nach  dem  lebendigen  Gott.  Meine 
Thraenen  sind  meine  Speise  Tag  und 
Nacht  vveil  man  taeglich  zu  mir  sagt  wo 
ist  mm  dein  Gott.  Wenn  ich  des  inne 
werde  so  schnette  ich  mein  Herz  heraus 
bei  mir  selbst.     Psalm  42. 

Page  19. 
Land  die  Maquaische  Sprache 
zu  lernen.  Ich  ging  mit  Ihm  und 
langte  zu  ausgang  des  Novembers 
imm  Maquaischen  Land  an,  und  musste 
mein  lodgment  bei  den  Indianern  nehmen. 
Hab  viel  miissen  ausstehen  wegen  der 
grausamen  Kaelte  war  nur  schlecht  ge- 
kleidet,  habe  auch  gegen  das  Fruejahr 
grossen  Hunger  gelitten  weil  die  Indian- 
er  nichts  zu  essen  hatten.  Ein  bushel 
\Velshkorn  gait  bey  5  und  6  Schilling. 
Die  Indianer  waren  auch  damals  in  ihrei 
Trunkenheit  noch  so  grausam ;  dass  ich 
oefters  mich  versteken  muste  aus  furcht 
vor  den  trunkenen  Indianern. 


in  the  time  of  trouble.  Psalm  41  :  1. 
My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  liv- 
ing God.  My  tears  have  been  my  meat 
day  and  night,  while  they  continually 
say  unto  me  ''Where  is  thy  God?"  When 
I  remember  these  things  I  pour  out  my 
soul  in  me.     Psalm  42:  2-4. 

Page  19. 
•  With  Ouaynant  into  his  country 
to  learn  the  Magnaisch  language. 
I  went  with  him  and  arrived  to- 
ward the  end  of  November  in  Magnaisch 
Land,  and  had  to  lodge  with  the  Indians. 
I  had  to  suffer  much  from  the  severe 
cold  for  I  was  but  poorly  clothed.  To- 
ward Spring  I  suffered  much  from  hun- 
ger because  the  Indians  had  nothing 
more  to  eat.  One  bushel  of  corn  cost 
from  5  to  6  shillings.  The  Indians  were 
at  that  time  also  very  cruel  in  their 
drunkenness,  so  that  I  had  often  to  hide 
myself  from  fear  of  the  drunken  In- 
dians. 


Page  20. 
Dies  alles  ist  ueber  uns  kom- 
men  und  haben  doch  dein  nicht  ver- 
gessen  noch  untreulich  in  deinem  Bunde 
gehandelt :  unser  herz  ist  nicht  abgefal- 
len  noch  unser  gang  gewichen  von  dein- 
em wege.  Denn  unsere  Seele  ist  ge- 
beugt  zu  reden ;  unser  Bauch  klebt  am 
Erdboden.  Mache  clich  auf ;  hilf  uns  und 
erloese  uns  urn  deiner  Guete  willen. 
Psalm  44. 


Page  21. 
1714.  Im  Fruehling  zog  mein 
Vater  von  Shenectadv  wegf  nach 
Shocharv  mit  noch  etwa  150  Familien  in 
groester  Armuth.  Einer  kriegte  hit* 
pferder  andere  dort  geborgt  auf  etwa 
eine  Kuh  und  Ptlugsgeschirr.  Damit 
scharrten  sie  zusammen  und  brachen  so 
viel  Land  auf,  dass  sie  das  naechste  Jahr 
schier  Welschkorn  genug  zu  essen  hat- 
ten.  Dieses  Jahr  aber  haben  wir  grossen 
Hunger  gelitten  und  haben  die  leule 
manche  Mahlzeit  gethan  mit  wilden  pa- 


Page  20. 
All  this  is  come  upon  us  yet 
we  have  not  forgotten  thee,  neither 
have  we  dealt  falsely  in  thy  covenant. 
Our  heart  is  not  turned  back  neither 
have  our  steps  declined  from  thy  way. 
Psalm  44:17-18.  For  our  soul  is  bowed 
down  to  the  dust :  our  belly  cleaveth  unto 
the  earth.  Arise  for  our  help,  and  re- 
deem us  for  thy  mercy's  sake.  Psalm 
44:  25-26. 

Page  21. 
In       the       Spring       of        17 14       my 
father     moved      from     Schenectady     to 
Schohary     with  about     150  families     in 
great  poverty.  One  borrowed  a  horse  h 
and   another      borrowed     a     COW   there. 
a  harness  for  a  plow,  with  it  they  hitched 
together  and  broke  up  so  much  land  so 
that    the    next    year    they    had    air     - 
corn      enough      to     eat.        During 
year  we  suffered  much  hunger  however. 
and  the  people  made  many  a  meal   . 
wild  pataten(as)    (potatoes)   and  straw- 
berries   (Erdbonnen)    which   grow    here 
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taten(as)  und  Erdbonncn  welche  in  gros- 
ser Menge  wuchsen.  Die  patats(en) 
werden  von  den  Jndianern  Ochnanaca 
und — 

Page  22. 
Die  da  Nesseln  ausrauften  um 
die  buesche  und  Wachholder  wurzel 
war  ihre  Speise  und  wann  sie  die  her- 
ausrissen  jauchzten  sie  darueber  wie 
ein  Dieb.  An  den  grausamen  Lochern 
der  Erden  und  Steinritzen.  Hiob  30: 
4'5'6.  Zu  der  Zeit  war  kein  Koenig  in 
Israel  und  ein  jeder  that  was  ihm  recht 
daeuchte.    Richter  17  :6. 

Page  23. 
Erdbonnen  otachragara  genannt. 
Wann  wir  Mehl  haben  wollten, 
mussten  wir  etwa  35  bis  40  Meilen  voi 
dasselbe  reissen  und  dann  dasselbe  aufs 
borgs  erbetteln.  Da  bekam  einer  hier 
der  andere  dort  etwa  ein  bushel  odei 
zwei  weizen  und  waren  oefters  3  oder  4 
Tage  von  Haus  ehe  wir  bei  den  unsern 
wieder  ankamen,  die  unterdessen  mit 
Schmerzen  und  mit  Thraenen  auf  brot 
warteten.  Die  Leute  hatten  sich  Doerfer 
weiss  gesetzt.  Derer  waren  sieben.  Das 
Erste  und  Naechste  nach  Schenechtady 
riess  Kneskerns  dorf  2.  Gerlachsdorf.  3. 
Fuchsen  dorf.  4.  Hans  George  Schmits 
dorf.  5.  Weisers  oder  Bremen  dorf.  6. 
Hartmans  dorf. 

Page  24. 
Da  fuhr  der  Herr  hernieder 
das  er  sehe  die  Statt  und  Thurm  die 
die  menchen  baueten.  Und  der  Herr 
sprach:  siehe  es  ist  einerlei  Volk  und 
einerlei  Sprache  unter  Jhnen  alien  und 
haben  das  angefangen  zu  thun,  sie  werd- 
en nicht  ablassen  von  allem  das  sie  vor- 
genommen  haben  zu  thun.  wohlauf 
lasst  tins  hernieder  fahren  und  Ihre 
Sprache  daselbst  vcrwirren  dass  keinei 
des  andern  Sprache  vernehme. — Also 
zerstreuete  sie  der  Herr. von  dannen  in 
alle  Lande.  Genes,  n.  5'6yS\  * 

Page  25. 
Das       7te       Oberweisersdorf,       nach 
den    Deputierte     die     von    Lewensteins 


in  large  quantities.  Potatoes  are  called 
by  the  Indians  ochnanada  and  straw- 
berries, otachvagara. 

Page  22. 

Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the 
bushes  and  juniper  roots  for  their  meat. 
They  are  driven  forth  from  among"  men, 
they  cried  after  them  as  after  a  thief. 
To  dwell  in  the  cliffs  of  the  valleys,  in 
caves  of  the  earth  and  in  the  rocks.  Joo 
30:  4-6.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel ;  but  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  eves.  Judges  17 : 
6. 

Page  21. 
If  we  wanted  flour  we  had 
to  go  about  35  or  40  miles  for  it  and 
to  get  it  we  had  to  beg  it  on  credit ;  then 
one  grot  a  bushel  or  twfo  here  and  the 
other  there  of  wheat  and  had  to  be  of- 
ten 3  or  4  days  from  home  before  we 
arrived  with  our  own  people,  who  waited 
meanwhile  with  pain  and  tears  for  bread. 
The  people  had  settled  in  villages  of 
which  there  were  seven.  The  first  and 
nearest  to  Schenectady  was  called  1. 
KnesKern  ville.  2.  Gerlachsville.  3. 
Foxville.  4.  Hans  George  Schmitzville. 
5.  Wreisers  or  Bremen  ville.  6.  Hart- 
mansville.     7.  Upperweiserville. 

Page  24. 
And  the  Lord  came  down  to 
see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the 
children  of  men  builded.  And  the  Lord 
said :  Behold,  the  people  is  one  and  they 
have  all  one  language ;  and  this  they 
begin  to  do ;  and  now  nothing  will  be 
restrained  from  them  which  they  hav* 
imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down 
and  there  confound  their  language,  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
speech.  So  the  Ix>rd  scattered  them 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  oi  a!' 
the  earth.     Gen.  11:  5-8. 

Page  25. 
After     the     deputies     who     had     been 
sent     to     Lewensteine's    Manor    return- 
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Manor  nach  Maquaisch  Land  gesandt 
worden.  Zu  ausgang  des  July  kam  ich 
wieder  von  den  Indianern  zu  meinem 
Vater,  hatte  einen  guten  An  fang  odei 
das  meisle  von  der  Maquaischen  Sprache 
gelernt.  Eine  Englishe  Meile  von  meincs 
Vaters  Haus  wohnten  etliche  Magna- 
ische  Familien.  So  lagen  audi  allczcit 
Magnaische  hin  und  wieder  auf  der 
Jagd  da  es  oefters  was  setzte,  dass  ich 
viel  zu  dolmetschen  hatte  aber  ohne  lohn 
Niemand  war  sonst  der  die  Sprache  ver- 
stund  unter .  unsern  Leuten  zu  finden, 
also  wlard  ich  der  Sprache  vollends 
maechtig,  so  viel  als  meine  Jahre  und 
andere — 

Page  26. 
Zu   der   zeit   wohnten   die   Kanaaniter 
im  Lande.     Genes.  13:17. 

Page  27. 

Umstaende  zuliesen.  Hier  lebte 
nun  das  Volk  ohne  Prediger  und 
ohne  Obrigkeit,  etliche  Jahre  ziemlich 
friedlich.  Ein  jeder  that  was  ihn  recht 
daeuchte.  Urn  selbige  Zeit  ward  ich  sehr 
krank  und  glaubte  ich  werde  sterben. 
waere  auch  gerne  gestorben,  meine  Stief- 
mutter  war  eine  Etiefmutter  in  der 
That :  Ich  wurde  auf  Jhre  Veranlassung 
von  meinem  Vater  hart  gehalten,  hatte 
sonst  keinen  Freundund,  musste  Hunger 
und  Kaelte  ausstehen  hatte  mir  oefters 
vorgenommen  wegzulaufen  aber  urn 
gemelter  Krankheit  ward  mir  Zaum  und 
Gebiss  ins  Maul  geleget,  ich  ward 
gleichsam  wie  mit  einer  Strick  gebunden, 
Gehorsam  zu  leisten  und  bei  meinem 
Vater   zu   bleiben. 


ed  toward  the  end  of  July.  I  came  again 
from  the  Indians  to  my  father.     I  had 
made  a  good  beginning,  or  had  learned 
the  greater  part  of  the  Masnaisch  langu- 
age.    One  English  mile   from  my   fat]  - 
er's  house  lived  some  Magnaisch  fami- 
lies.     Then   there    were    often     of    the 
Magnaisch    on    their    hunting    trips 
trouble  and  there  was  much  to  interpret 
but  without  pay.    There  was  no  one 
to  be  found  among  our  people  who  un- 
derstood the  language.    I  therefore  mas 
tered  the  language  completely,  as  much 
as  my   years   and    other    circumstances 
permitted. 

Page  26. 

And   the   Canaanite    was   then   in   the 
land.     Gen.  13:7. 

Page  27. 
Here  the  people  lived  for  a 
few  years  without  preacher  and  with 
out  government,  generally  in  peao!.  \liz\\ 
one  did  what  he  thought  was  right. 
About  this  time  I  became  very  sick  and 
•thought  I  had  to  die  and  would  gladly 
have  died,  for  my  stepmother  was  a  step- 
mother indeed.  On  her  repres-i nation 
I  was  treated  very  severely  by  father, 
had  besides  no  other  friend,  an  1  had  to 
suffer  hunger  and  cold.  1  had  often  de- 
cided to  run  away  but  by  this  sicknc.-s 
the  bridle  and  bit  were  laid  in  my  aiouth, 
I  was  bound  as  it  were  with  a  rope  to 
render  obedience  and  to  stay  with  my 
father. 


Page  28. 
So  denn  ein  Engel  einer  aus  tau- 
send  mit  ihm  redet  zu  verkuendigen 
dem  Menschen  wie  er  solle  recht  thun 
so  wird  er  ihm  gnaedig  sein  und  sagen 
er  soil  erloeset  werden.  dass  er  nicht 
'hinunter  fahre  ins  Verderben  denn  ich 
habe  eine  Versoehnung  funden.  Hiob 
33:  23-24.  Er  wird  \on  den  Leuten 
bekennen  und  sagen  ich  wollte  gesuen- 
diget  und  das  recht  verkehret  haben, 
aber  es   hat   mir   nichts   irenuetzet.      Ei 


Page  28. 

If      there      be      a      messenger      with 
him,     an   1  interpreter,     one     among     a 
thousand,   to   show   unto    man    his 
Tightness.   Then  he  is  gracious  cnto 
and   saith.   Deliver    him    from   going   to 
the  pit :   I   have   found   a   ransom.      Job 
33 :  -\r-4-     He  looketh  upon  »ne,  and  if 
any    say.    I    have   sinned,   and   uerveil 
that    which    was    right,   and    it    profiteth 
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hat  mcine  Seele  erloeset  dass  sie  nicht 
stuerbe  sondern  mein  Leben  das  licht 
sehe.     V  27-28. 

Page  29. 
Ich  habe  droben  gesagt  dass 
mein  Vater  als  Witwer  axis  Deutschland 
weggezogen  und  mil  acht  Kindern  in 
New  York  17 10  angelandet  alda  sind 
meine  beide  Brueder,  George  Friedrich. 
und  Christoph  Friedrich  vom  Governeur 
ausgebunden  wordcn  nach  Long  Island 
mit  Bewilligung  meines  damals  kranken 
Vaters.  Den  Winter  darauf  nemlich  im 
Dezem.ber  ist  mein  juengster  B ruder 
Johann  Friedrich  etwa  im  sechsten  Jahr 
seines  Alters  gestorben  und  ist  im  Lew- 
ensteins  Busch  wie  man  damals  redete  be- 
graben,  und  der  Erste  der  auf  den  kirch- 
watezo?  (This  is  as  near  as  I  can  make 
out  the  wordy  der  reformierten  Kirche 
in  Weisers  Dorf  tot  begraben  wurde. 

Page  30. 
Herr,  vor  dir  ist  alle  meine 
Begierde  und  mein  Seufzen  ist  nicht  ver- 
borgen.  Psalm  38:  10.  Verlass  mich 
nicht  Herr  mein  Gott  sei  nicht  feme  von 
mir.  Eile  mir  beizustehen,  Herr,  meine 
Hilfe.     V.  22-23. 

Page  31. 
171 1  heirathete  mein  Yater  meine 
Stiefmutter  von  welche  ich  oben 
geschrieben.  Es  war  eune  ungluekliche 
Heirath  und  verursachte  dass  meine 
Geschwistrig  alle  zerstreuet,  worden.  Ich 
war  endlich  ganz  allein  bey  Jhm  blieben, 
ohne  die  drey  Kinder  die  er  mit  meinei 
Stiefmutter  gezeuget,  als  Johann  Fried- 
rich &  Jacob  Weiser  und  Rebessa.  Es 
ging  auch  sonst  alles  den  Krebsgang, 
und  kam  ein  Unglueck  ueber  das  andere 
ueber  unsere  Familie.  woven  ich  allzeit 
theil  nahm.  Flabe  oft  nicht  gewusst  wo 
aus  noch  wo  ein,  habe  lernen  zu  Gott 
seufzen  und  die  Bibel  wurde  mir  ein 
sehr  angenehm  Buch. 

Page  32. 
Wie       wird       ein     Juengling     seincn 
Weg  unstraeflich   gehen,   wenn   er  sich 
haelt  uach  deinen  Worten — Psalm   1 19 : 


me  not;  he  will  deliver  his  soul  from 
the  pit,  and  his  life  shall  see  the  light. 
Job  33:  27-28. 

Page  29. 
I  have  said  above  that  m> 
father  migrated  as  widower  from  Ger- 
many and  landed  with  8  children  in  New 
York  in  17 10.  There  my  two  brothers 
George  Frederick  and  Christoph  Fred- 
erick were  bound  out  by  the  Governor 
to  Long  Island,  with  permission  of  my 
father  who  was  sick  at  the  time.  The 
following  winter,  namely  in  December, 
my  youngest  brother  Johann  Frederick, 
died  about  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  and 
was  buried  in  Lewdnstein's  Busch  as  we 
said  then.  Fie  was  the  first  dead  that 
was  buried  in  the  church  flats  of  the 
Reformed  church  in  Weisersville. 

Page  30. 
Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before 
thee  and  my  groaning  is  not  hid 
from  thee.  Psalm  38 :  9.  Forsake  me 
not,  O  Lord :  O  my  God  be  not  far  from 
me.  Make  haste  to  help  me,  O  Lord 
my  Salvation.     Psalm  38:  21-22. 

Page  31. 
In  17 1 1  my  father  married  my 
stepmother  of  whom  I  have  just  writ- 
ten it  was  an  unfortunate  marriage  and 
caused  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  were 
all  scattered.  x\nd  at  last  I  was  alone 
with  him,  besides  the  three  children  he 
had  with  my  stepmother  as  Johann  Fred- 
erick and  Jacob  Weiser  and  Rebecca. 
Everything  else  too  went  backward  and 
one  misfortune  after  another  came  over 
our  family,  of  which  I  took  at  all  times 
my  share.  Often  I  knew  not  where  to 
go  and  I  learned  to  sigh  to  God  and 
the  Bible  became  to  me  a  very  accept- 
able book. 

Page  32. 
Wherewithal      shall     a     young     man 
cleanse     his     way?        By     taking     h< 
thereto  according  to  thv  word.     Psalm 
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9.  Ich  graeme  mich  class  mir  class  Hcrz 
verschinachtet  staerke  mich  nach  deinem 
Wort  V  28.  Herr  wenri  ich  gedenke  wie 
du  von  der  Welt  her  gerichtet  hast,  so 
werde  ich  getroestet  V  52.  Ich  bin  wie 
ein  verirret  and  verloren  Schaf,  suche 
deinen  Knecht,  denn  ich  vergesse  deinci 
Gebote  nicht.     V    176. 

Page  33. 
Auf  Schohary  wieder  zu  kom- 
men.  So  hat  das  Volk  dasselbe  Be- 
sitz  genommen  ohne  den  Govern eur  von 
New  York  darum  zu  gruessen,  welcher 
nachdem  er  Jhnen  scin  Misvergnuegen 
Hess  andeuten  das  Land  Schochary  ver- 
kauft,  an  sieben  reiche  Kaufieute  wovon 
vier  in  Albany  wohnten  die  audern  drey 
aber  in  New  York.  Derer  in  Albany 
Hirer  Naraen  waren  Meyndert  Schiller, 
John  Schiller  Robert  Livingston.  Peter 
von  Brugh.  Hirer  in  Xew  York  George 
Clerk,  damals  Secretaryus.  Doctor  Hads. 
Rip  von  Dam.  VYorauf  ein  grosser 
laermen  entstand  beides  auf  Schohary 
und  Albany  weil  Leute  in  Albany 
wuenschten. 

Page  34. 
Siehe  ob  ich  schon  schreye 
ueber  so  viel  Frevel  so  werde  ich  doch 
nicht  erhoeret.  ich  ru*e  und  ist  kein 
Recht  da.  Hiob  10:  7.  Die  Pflucsjtfr 
haben  auf  meinem  Ruecken  geackert  und 
Ihre  Furchen  lang  gezogeri.  Psalm  129: 
3.  Israel  du  brings:  dieh  in  Unglueck 
dein  Ileil  steht  allein  b-v  mir.     Hosea 

Page  35. 
Dass  das  Yolk  das  Land  be- 
halten  moechte.  das  Volk  auf  Schoch- 
ary theilte  sich  in  zwey  Partheien.  die 
staerkste  parthey  wollten  sich  nich  unter- 
werfen  sondern  das  land  behaupten 
schicktcn  dahero  Deputierte  nach  Eng- 
land um  von  dem  Koenig  George  deni 
Ersten  nicht  nur  Schochary  sondern 
noch  mehr  land  vor  die  uebrigen  Hoch- 
deutschen  zu  erhalten.  Es  selling  aber 
nicht  nach  vvnnsch  aos:  denn  erstlich 
nutssten  die  drey  Deputierten  heimlich 
abreissen.      Schifften  daher  in   Piiilade- 


119:  9.  My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness; 
strengthen  thou  me  according  to  tin- 
word.  Psalm  119:  2.8.  I  remembered 
thy  Judgments  of  old.  Lord,  and  have 
comforted  me.  Psalm  119:  52.  I  have 
gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep  J  seek 
servant;  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  com- 
mandments.    Psalm   119:  176. 

Page  33- 

To     come     back     to     Schohary,     the 
people     had     taken     possession     of     it 
without  greeting  the  Governor  of  Xew 
Y'ork,    who    after    he   .>ho\ved    them 
disapproval,  sold  the  land  of  Schohar 
seven  rich  merchants,  of  whom  four 
ed  in  Albany  and  the  other  three  in  Xew 
York.      The  names  of  those  in  Albany 
were:  Meyndert  Schiller.  John  Schiller. 
Robert  Livingstone,  Peter  von  Brughen." 
Those  in  New  York  were :  George  Clark 
at   the     time     Secretary.   Doctor   Ha 
Rip  von  Dam;  whereupon  arose  a  c;t     " 
cry  in   Schohary   and   Albany  becasc 
Albany   many    people      desired   that    tl 
people  should   keep  the  land. 

Page  34. 

Behold,  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but 
I  am  not  heard ;  I  cry  aloud,  but 
there  is  no  judgment.  Job  19  :  7. 
plowers  plowed  upon  my  back :  they  m 
long  their  furrows.  Psalm  129:  E.  O  Is- 
rael, thou  hast  destroyed  thyself  but  in 
me  is  thine  help.     Hosea  13:9. 

Page  35. 
The     people     in     Schochary     divided 
into       two       parties,       the       strong   si 
party  would  not  submit  but  mainta 
the  land,  and  sent  therefore  deputies  I  1 
England  to  obtain  from  King  George  the 
First  not  only  Schochary  but  more  Ian  1 
for  the  other  High  Germans.    It  did 
go  ace  >rding  to  their  wish,  for  fi  s 
three    deputies    had    to    depai  etly. 

They  took  ship  therefore  in  Philadel; 
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phia  I7i8ein,  kamen  sobald  sie  auf  das 
Meer  kommen  den  Seeraeubern  in  die 
Haende  welche  Ihncn  Ihr  Geldabnahmen, 
so  wohl  als  dem  Schiffsvolk,  liessen  sie 
aber  wieder   hinfahren. 

Page  36. 
1st  auch  ein  Unglueck  in  der 
Stadt  so  gross  das  dcr  Herr  nicht 
thut?  Deine  Pfcrde  gehen  im  Meer  im 
Schlamm  grosser  Wasser.  Da  sind 
Wallfische  die  du  gemacht  hast,  dass  sie 
darinnen  scherzen,  es  wartet  alles  ant 
dich  dass  dn  ihnen  Speise  gebest  z\\ 
seiner  zeit.  Der  Suender  muesse  ein 
Ende  werden  auf  Erden. 

Page  37- 
Micin  Vater  welcher  einer  von 
den  Deputierten  war  ist  drey  mal 
festgebunden  und  gepeitschet  worden, 
hat  aber  kein  Geld  gestehen  wolkn. 
Endlich  hat  William  Schaft  der  andere 
Deputierte  zu  den  Seeraeubern  gesagt 
Ihr  Herren  Ich  und  dieser  Mann  hatten 
einen  Beutel  und  ich  habe  euch  selben 
geben,  er  kann  euch  nichts  geben,  wor- 
auf  sie  ihn  mit  frieden  liessen.  Sie 
mussten  in  Boston  einlaufen  urn  sich  mit 
andern  Lebensmitteln  statt  derer  die 
ihnen  die  Seeraeuber  abgenommen  aufs 
neue  versehen.  Als  sie  in  England  anka- 
men  fanden  sie  dass  eine  andere  zeit  war 
und  keine  Koenigin  Ann  mehr  regierte. 
Doch  fanden  sich  noch  etliche  wenigt 
von  den  alten  Gonnern. 

Page  38. 
Herr  wann  Truebsal  da  ist  so 
sucht  man  dich  und  du  sie  zuechtigest 
so  rufen  sie  aengstiglich.  Rufe  mich  an 
der  Noth  so  will  ich  dich  erretten  und 
du  sollt  mich  preisen.  Bin  ich  nicht  ein 
Gott  der  nahe  ist? 

Page  39. 
Unter  welchen  waxen  die  beyden 
Herren  Boehm  und  Robert.  Pred- 
iger  in  der  dentschen  Schloss  Cappelle 
diesselben  thatcn  so  vicl  sie  kohten.  Dei 
Deputierten  Sache  kam  endlich  an  die 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  &  Plan- 


in  17 18  and  ran  as  soon  as  they  got  on 
the  open  sea  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
who  took  their  money  as  well  as  that  of 
the  people  of  the  ship,  and  then  let  them 


Page  36. 
Shall  there  be  evil  in  '  the  city 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it? 
Amos  3:6.  So  is  this  great  and  wide 
sea,  where  are  things  creeping  innumer- 
able, both  small  and  great  beasts.  There 
go  the  great  ships:  there  is  that  leviath- 
an whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein, 
these  wait  all  upon  thee ;  that  thou  may- 
est  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
Psalm  104 :  25-27. 

Page  37- 

My  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  deputies,  was  bound  and  scourged 
three  times  but  would  confess  to  no 
money.  At  last  Wiliam  Schaft  the  other 
deputy  said  to  the  pirates:  you  men,  1 
and  this  man  had  one  purse  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you,  he  can  give  you  nothing, 
thereupon  they  let  him  in  peace.  They 
had  to  run  into  Boston  to  buy  provisions 
in  the  place  of  those  which  the  pirates 
had  taken  from  them.  When  they  ar- 
rived in  England  they  found  the  times 
changed,  nor  did  a  Queen  Anna  rule 
any  more,  they  found  but  a  very  few 
of  the  old  benefactors. 

Page  38. 
Lord  in  trouble  have  they  visit- 
ed thee,  they  poured  out  a  prayer 
when  thy  chastening  was  upon  them. 
Isaiah  26:  16.  Call  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble:  I  will  deliver  thee  and  thou 
shalt  glorify  me.  Psalm  50:  15.  Am 
I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  ami 
not  a  God  afar  off?    Jer.  22:  23. 

Lage  39. 
Among     them        were     two        gentle- 
men.     Boehm      and      Robert.      Preach- 
er of  the  German  Castle  Chapel.     These 
did   all   they  could.     The   matter  of  the 
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tation.  Der  Governeur  von  New  York, 
Robert  Hunter,  ward  nach  Haus  citiert 
mittlerweil  geriethen  die*  Deputierten  in 
Schnlcl,  Walrach  der  dritte  deputierte 
kriegte  das  Heimweh  ging  zu  SchifY  urn 
nach  New  York  ueberzugehcn,  starb  aber 
auf  dem  Meer.  Die  andern  zwey  gerie- 
then  ins  Gefaengniss,  Schrieben,  zwar 
zeitlich  urn  Geld  aber  der  Unverstand 
und  Ungetreuheit  derer  die  das  Geld 
nebermachen  sollten  welches  das  \  oik 
zusammen  gelegt  hatt  ver- 

Page  40 — (blank.) 

Page  41. 
Ursachte  dass  das  Geld  lang- 
sam  in  England  ankam.  Unterdessen 
war  Robert  Hunter  in  England  ankom- 
men  seine  Sachen  richtig  gemacht  und 
was  er  wegen  Schochary  gethan  vor  den 
Lords  of  Trade  verantwortet.  Sein 
Gegenpart  sass  im  Gefaengniss  hatten 
weder  Gelt  noch  Freunde  mehr.  End- 
lich  als  ein  Wechsel  von  siebenzig  Pfund 
Sterling  ankam,  kamen  sie  wieder  aus 
dem  Gefaengniss.  Sublicierten  aufs  neue, 
wirkten  endlich  eine  order  aus  in  den 
neuangekommenen  Governor  in  New 
York  nahmens  William  Burnet,  dem 
hochdeutschen  Yolk  das  anno  17 10  von 
der  scligen  Roenigin  Anna  nach  New 
York  geschickt,  land  zu  geben,  das 
noch  nicht  weggegeben  sey. 

Page  42. — (blank.) 

Page  43- 
Gegen  Ausgang  des  Jahrs  1720 
kam  dieser  William  Burnet  in  New- 
York  an.  Ich  ward  zu  Anfang  1721  igst 
nach  New  York  geschickt  gemeltem 
Governeur  eine  Petition  zu  geben.  Er 
bezeugte  sich  frettndlich  und  sagte  was 
vor  order  er  von  den  Lords  of  Trade 
mitgebracht  haette  welchen  er  nachzu- 
leben  resolviert  sey.  Unsere  Deputier- 
ten waren  noch  in  England,  wollten  mit 
dem  Spruch  nicht  zufrieden  sein,  liaben 
aber  nichts  mehr  ausgerichtet.  Im  letzt- 
gemelten  Jahr  nemlich  172 1  kam  Schaft 
nach  Haus,  war  mit  meinen  Vater  unzu- 
frieden  worden,  sie  hatten    beide    harte 


deputies  came  at  last  before  the  Lord 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantation. 
The  governor  of  New  York  Robert 
Hunter,  was  cited  home,  in  the  mean- 
time the  deputies  got  into  debt.  Wal- 
rath  the  third  deputy  got  homesick, 
boarded  a  ship  for  New  York  and  died 
on  the  ocean.  The  other  two  were 
thrown  into  prison.  They  wrote  in  good 
time  for  money  but  the  imprudence  and 
dishonesty  of  those  who  should  forward 
the  money  which  the  people  had  brought 
together, 

Page  40. —   (blank.) 
Page  41. 

Caused  the  money  to  come  very 
clowdy  to  England.  Meanwhile  Rob- 
ert Hunter  had  arrived  in  England,  set- 
tled his  difficulties,  had  accounted  for 
what  he  had  done  to  Schohary  before  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  His  opponents  were  in 
prison,  had  neither  friends  nor  money. 
When  at  last  a  draft  of  jo  pounds  sterl- 
ing arrived  they  were  released  from 
prison  again  and  renewed  their  appea1. 
At  last  they  effected  an  order  en  the 
newly  arrived  Governor  of  New  York, 
by  the  name  of  William  Burnet  to  give 
to  the  High  German  people,  which  had 
been  sent  to  New  York  by  Queen  Anna 
of  blessed  memory  the  land  which  had 
not  yet  been  given  away. 

Page  42. —  (blank.) 

Page  43. 
Toward      the      end      of      the      year 
1720  William  Burnet  arrived     in     New 
York.     At  the  beginning  of  1721   I  was 
sent   to   this   above   named   Governor   to 
give  him  a  petiti  m.   He  showed  hum 
friendly  and  told  me  oi  the  order  of  I  « 
Lords   of    Trade    he    had   brought    with 
him,   which  he   had   resolved   to  live   up 
to.     Our  deputies  were  yet   in  England 
and  were  not  satisfied  with  the  decisi 
but  effected  nothing  more.    Toward  the 
end  of  this  year.    1721,   Schaft  had  be- 
come  dissatisfied    with    my     father    ami 
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Kocpfe.  Endlich  im  Jahr  1723  im  Monat 
November  kam  mein  Vater  auch  nach 
Haus.  Schaft  war  6  Wochen'nach  seiner 
Ankunft  gestorben. 

Page  44. —  (blank.) 

Page  45- 
Der  Governeur  Burnet  gab  den- 
jenigen  die  sich  auf  land  im  Mag- 
naisch  land  setteln  wollten  patenten 
nemlich  vor  land  auf  steinigt  Arabien 
und  oberdem  fall,  aber  keins  an  der 
Revier  (River  likely)  wie  das  Volk  ver- 
hoffte.  Daher  ging  es  aus  einander,  die 
meisten  zogen  nach  Magnaisch  Land 
oder  blieben  auf  Schochary  und  kauften 
land  von  den  sieben  Herrn.  Das  Volk 
bekam  Nachricht  von  land  an  der  Swat- 
ara  &  Tulpehocken  in  Pennsylvanien. 
Ihrer  viele  traten  zusammen  hieben  ein- 
en  Weg  aus  von  Schochary  nach  Sus- 
quehanna Revier,  (River)  Fuehrten 
Ihre  Sachen  dahinund  machten  Canoen 
und  fuhren  das  Wasser  abwaerts  bis  an 
den  Mund 

Page  46. — (blank.) 

Page  47- 
Von  der  Swatara  Creek  und  trieb- 
en  Ihr  Vieh  ueber  Land  welches  gesch- 
ehem  im  Jahr  1723.  Von  da  kamen  Sie 
nach  Tulpehocken  und  dies  ist  der  an- 
fand  von  Tulpehocken  Settlement  gevves- 
en,  welchen  hernach  andere  gefolgt,  und 
sich  allda  nieder  gelassen.  Anfaenglich 
auch  ohne  Erlaubniss  des  Landes  Herrn 
oder  seiner  Companien,  auch  gegen  der      Qr  hig  companVt  or  towar, 

Indianer  willen,  denn  das  land  war  da-  £  ,  ,,  ,       ,  ,  1     „ ,.     ,.,. 

„    1  1      •  ,  ,  ,,  ,      £.  from    whom    the    people    had    nor    w 

mals  noch  nicht  von  Ihnen  kautt.  es  war  ^     \ 

niemand  unter  dem  Volk  der  es  regieren  bought   the    land.       1  here     vas    r.o    one 

konnt,  ein  jeder  that  was  er  wollte  und  among    the    people    who   couid    Tiarage 

ihr  starker  Eigensinn  hat  ihnen  bis  auf  them,   each   one   did   as   he   wished   an  i 

diese  Stunde  im  weg  gestanden,  hier  will  their  stubbornness  stood  in  their  way  up 


came  home— they  had  both  hard  heads. 
At    last    in    November    1723    my    fathei 
also  came    home.       Schaft  had    died 
weeks  after  his  arrival. 

Page  44.— (blank.) 

Page  45- 
Governor  Burnet  gave  those  few 
who  wanted  to  settle  on  land  of 
the  Magnaisch  land  patents,  namely 
for  land  on  Stony  Arabia  and  above 
the  fall  but  none  on  the  river,  as  the 
people  had  hoped,  therefore  they  separ- 
ated, most  of  them  moved  to  the  Mag- 
naisch land  or  stayed  in  Schohary  and 
bought  land  from  the  above  named  7 
gentlemen.  The  people  received  news 
from  the  land  at  the  Swatara  and  Tulpe- 
hocken in  Pennsylvtnia.  Many  of  them 
came  together,  cut  a  way  from  Schohary 
to  the  Susquehanna  and  brought  their 
goods  hither  and  made  canoes  and 
journeyed  down  to  the  month. 

Page  46.— (blank.) 

Page  47- 
Of  the  Swatara  Creek  and  drove 
their  cattle  over  land  in  the  Spring 
of  1723.  Thence  they  came  to  Tulpe- 
hocken and  this  is  the  beginrirg  of  the 
Tulpehocken  Settlement ;  U*cr  others 
followed  and  settled  there,  at  *irsr  vith- 
out  permission  of  the  owne"     I  'he  Vid 


ich  sie  eine  Weilc  lassen  und  meine  eigene 
Lnistaende  beschreiben. 

Page  48.— (blank.) 

Page  49- 
1720     als     mein     Vater     nach     Eng- 
land    war    heirathete     ich    meine     Ann 
Eva  und  ward  von  Herrn  Johann  Fried- 


to  this  time.    I  will  now  leave  them  and 
described  my  own  circumstances. 


Page  4«. 


(blank.) 
Page  4(> 


In      1720      when     my      father      wen: 
to     England      I      married      my     Anna 
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rch  Heger  reformierter  prediger  den 
22  November  mit  Ihr  zusammen  geben, 
in  meines  Vaters  Haus  auf  Schochary. 
1722  den  7ten  September  ist  ;nein  Sohn 
Philip  geboren  und  von  Johann  Bernhard 
von  Duehren,  lutherischen  Prediger, 
getauft  worden.  Seine  Taufzengen  \va- 
ren  Philip  Rraim  und  seine  Hausfrau 
Den  I3ten  Januar  1725  ward  meine 
Tochter  Anna  Madlina  gebohren,  ist  von 
Johann  Jacob  Oehl  reformireten  Pred- 
iger getauft  worden.  Ihre  Taufzeugen 
waren  Christian  Bausch  Junior  und 
meine  Schwester  Barbara. 

Page  50. — (blank.) 

Page  51. 
1727  ist  meine  Tochter  Maria 
geboren  den  24ten  Juni,  und  von 
William  Christooh  Birkenmeyer.  luther- 
ischen Prediger.  getauft.  Ihre  Taufzeu- 
gen Niklas  Feg  und  seine  Hausfrau. 
1728  den  24  Dezember  ist  mein  Sohn 
Friedrich  geboren.  Ist  von  Johann  Bern- 
hard  von  Duehren  lutherischen  Predi- 
ger getauft  worden.  Seine  Zeugen  war- 
en  Niklas  Feg  und  seine  Flausfrau. 
Diese  vier  sind  auf  Schohary  geboren. 
Flernach  bin  ich  nemlich  im  Jahr  1729 
nach  Pennsylvanien  gezogen  und  mich 
auf  Tulpehocken  niedergelassen  woselbst 
mir  folgende  Kinder  geboren  sind. 

Page  52. —  (blank.) 

Page  53. 
Nemlich  1730  den  2~ten  Feb- 
ruar  ist  mein  Sohn  Petrus  geboren 
und  1731  den  I5ten  Februar  wurden  mir 
zwey  Soehne  geboren,  Christoph  und 
Jacob,  genannt  worden.  Der  erste  hat 
fuenfzchn  Woehen  gelebet  der  andere 
dreizehn  Woehen  da  sie  von  dem  Uebel 
dieser  Zeit  erloeset  und  in  die  selige 
Fwigkeit  uebergangen  sind.  .  .  1732 
den  19  Juni  ward  meine  Tochter  Elisa- 
beth geboren.  1734  den  28  Januar  ward 
meine  Tochter  Margrede  geboren. 

Page  54.— (blank.) 

Page  55. 
Den     23     April        1735       ist       mein 
Sohn    Samuel    geboren.      Den    18    Tuiy 


Eva,  the  Rev.  Johann  Frederick  Ilege'r, 
Reformed  Preacher,  united  us  on  the 
22nd  November  in  my  father's  house 
in  Schohary.  On  the  7th  of  September 
1722  my  son  Philip  was  born  and  by 
Johann  Bernard  von  Duehren.  Lutheran 
preacher,  baptized.  His  Sponsors  were 
Philip  Braun  and  his  wife.  On  the  14th 
of  January  1725  my  daughter  Anna 
Madlina  was  born  and  was  baptized  by 
Johann  Jacob  Oehl,  Reformed  Preacher. 
The  Sponsors  were  Christian  Bausch 
Junior  and  my  sister  Barbara. 

Page  50. —  (blank.) 

Page  51. 
On  the  24th  June  1727  my  daugh- 
ter Maria  was  born  and  was  bap- 
tized by  William  Christoph  Birkenmeyer, 
Lutheran  Minister.  Sponsors  were  Nick- 
las  Feg  and  his  wife.  On  the  24th  of  De- 
cember 1728  my  son  Frederick  was 
born.  Fie  was  baptized  by  Johann  Bern- 
ard von  Deuren,  Lutheran  Preacher. 
Sponsors  were  Nicklas  Feg  and  his  wife. 
These  four  were  born  to  me  at  Schohary. 
After  this,  namel  in  the  year  1729,  I 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  at 
Tulpehocken  where  the  following  chil- 
dren were  born  to  me. 

Page  52. — (blank.) 

Page  S3- 
On  the  27th  of  February  17 30  my 
son  Peter  was  born  and  on  the  15th  of 
February  173 1  two  sons  were  born  to 
me.  who  were  named  Christoph  and 
Jacob :  the  first  lived  fifteen  weeks  and 
the  second  thirteen  weeks:  when  the) 
were  released  from  the  evil  oi  this  time 
and  departed  into  blessed  eternity.  On 
the  19th  of  June  1732  my  daughtei 
Elizabeth  was  born  to  me.  On  the  28th 
of  January  1734  my  daughter  Margreda 
was  born. 

Page  54 — (blank.) 

Page  55. 
On       the       23  rd      oi      April       1735 
my  son  Samuel  was  born.     On  the   iSw 
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736  ward  mir  abermal  ein  Sohn  ge- 
)ren.  Ich  nanntc  lhn  Benjamin,  als  ei 
rev  Monate  alt  war  hat  ihn  die  Yor- 
tirge  des  allmaechtigen  Gottes  frinweg- 
ehommcii,  im  selbigen  Jahr  ist  ihm 
eine  Tochter  Elisabeth  nachgefolgpet. 
er  barmherzige  Gott  wolle  sie  mil 
le  wieder  gebcn  zu  Ehren  seiner  Herr- 
:hkeit.  Den  11  August  1740  ward  mir 
)er  -nial  ein  Sohn  geboren.  Ich  nannte 
'inen  Xamen  Jaebez.  Die  Barmherzig- 
*it  Gottes  hat  ihn  von  dem  Uebel  dieser 
eit  erloeset  als  er  17  Tage  gelebt  hatte. 

Page  56.— (blank.) 

Page  57. 
Den  2*j  Februar  1742  ward  mir 
Dermal  eine  Tochter  geboren.  Ich 
annte  ihren  Xamen  Hanna,  den  folgen- 
en  1 1  August  ist  diesselbe  in  die  selige 
wigkeit  vorangegangen.  Den  10  Maerz 
1  diesem  Jahr  ist  meine  liebe  Tochter 
ladlina  aus  der  zeit  in  die  Ewigkeit 
arch  einerri  sanften  Tot  nach  langwieri- 
er  Krahfcheit  uebergangen.  Jhr  Glaub- 
ti,  Trost  und  Zuversicht  war  an  den 
ekreuzigten  Heiland  Jesus  Christ,  wel- 
hem  sie  sich  mit  leib  und  Seel  in  ge- 
Linden  Tagen  zur  Ewigen  Keuschheit 
ebergeben  hatte. 

Page  58.— (blank.) 

Page  59. 
Den  12  August  ist  mein  Sohn  Benja- 
lin  geboren  Anno  1744. 
Beschluss  von  meinem  Buchschreiben. 


Mein  Vater  starb  den  13  Juli  1760. 
Mein  Mutter  ging  aus  der  Zeit  in  die 
twigkeit  den  ioten  Juny  1781. 


of  July  1736  another  son  was  born  to 
me.  I  named  him  Benjamin.  When  be 
was  three  months  old  the  kind  Provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  God  took  him 
away.  In  the  same  year  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  followed.  May  *he  mercifr.T 
God  give  me  them  again  to  the  honoi 
of  His  Glory.  On  the  nth  of  August 
1740  again  a  son  was  born  to  me.  We 
named  him  Jabez.  The  mercy  of  God 
released  him  from  the  evil  or  this  lime 
when  he  had  lived  17  days 

Page  56. — (blank.) 

Page  57- 
On  the  27th  of  February  1742 
again  a  daughter  was  born  to  me 
I  named  her  Hannah.  On  the  following 
nth  of  August  she  deparivd  into  the 
blessed  eternity.  On  the  161I1  ot  March 
of  this  same  year  my  beloved  daughter 
Madlina  departed  from  time  to  eternity 
with  a  gentle  death  after  a  long  contin- 
ued sickness.  Her  faith,  trust  and  con- 
fidence was  in  the  crucified  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  she  had  given  her-eli 
in  healthy  days,  with  body  and  soul 
unto  eternal  chastity. 

Page   58.— (blank.) 

Page  59. 
On  the   1 2th  of  August   1744  my  s   h 
Benjamin  was  born  to  me.     Ending  of 
my  bookwriting. 

My  father  died  on  the  13th  oi  July 
1760. 

My  mother  departed  from  time  to 
eternity  on  the   IOth  of  June  1781. 


Note. — The  last  two  sentences  were,  not 
-Titten  by  the  diarist.  According  to  the 
Veiser  genealogy,  furnished  by  H.  M.  M. 
tichards  in  The  Pennsylvania  German, 
blume  I,  p.  16,  the  diarist  died  July  13, 
760;  his  wife,  Anna  Eve,  December  2  7, 
778,  and  his  stepmother,   17S1.     Assum- 


ing the  correctness  of  Mr.  Richards'  dates, 
a  question  arises,  "Why  should  the  words 
"my  father"  refer  to  the  diarist  and  the 
words  "my  mother"  to  his  stepmother 
rather  than  to  his  wife — or  did  the  diar- 
ist's wife  die  June  10.  17 SI.  instead  of 
December   2  7,    17S?      Who  can  explain? 
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genealogical  data  of  Swiss  German  and  Palatine  American  immigrants,  with  date 
and  place  of  birth,  marriage,  settlement,  migration  and  death  of  descendants. 
Puzzling   genealogical   questions    and   answers    thereto   inserted    free. 

OFFICERS — -Elected  at  annual  meeting.  (Suggestions  as  to  time  and  place  are  invited. 1 

BENEFITS — Team  work,  personal  communications,  mutual  helpfulness,  exchange  of 
information  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  printed,  contributions  for  publica- 
tion, including  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions. 


Editorial  Jottings 

What  are  you  doing  to  secure  new- 
subscribers  for  this  magazine  and  new 
members  for  our  Club? 

There  is  an  old  Mennonite  church- 
yard on  the  east  side  of  the  "Pike"  be- 
tween Center  Valley  and  Coopersburg", 
Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  and  another  an- 
cient graveyard  back  of  an  old  school- 
house  between  Hellerstown  and  Bethle 
■hem,  Pa.  Will  some  member  of  the  P. 
G.  G.  C.  secure  for  our  early  publication 
a  list  of  these  gravestone  records. 

One  member  asks,  "Please  publish 
what  you  tell  us  in  English ;  even  though 
I  am  two-thirds  German  in  ancestry,  1 
cannot  read  the  language,  hence  publi- 
catons  in  German  and  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man are  totally  lost  to  me." 

The  Penn  Germania  has  recently  an- 
swered a  number  of  requests  for  sample 
pages  of  the  "Register  Plan  for  Gene- 
alogies," used  today  as  adopted  40  years 
ago.  This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  for 
arranging  genealogical  data  and  we 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  preparing 
such  material  for  publication.  If  inter- 
ested send  2-cent  stamp  for  sample  pages 
to  The  Penn  Germania.  Lititz.  Pa. 

Regarding  "Possible  Ancestors,"   Mr 
Frederick     Howard     Wines     suggests : 


"Assuming  four  generations  to  every 
century  as  an  average,  and  the  number 
of  one's  possible  ancestors  as  four  gener- 
ations, one  hundred  years,  sixteen  ances- 
tors ;  eight  generations,  two  hundred 
years,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  ances- 
tors ;  twelve  generations,  three  hundred 
years,  four  thousand  and  ninet-six  an- 
cestors," etc.  "It  is  absurd  in  view  of 
the  multiplicity  of  lines  of  inheritance  to 
imagine  that  we  know  the  heredity  of 
any  individual  by  tracing  a  single  one  o: 
his  lines." 

A  grievous  disappointment  to  geneal- 
ogists is  the  total  absence  of  personal 
names  in  the  splendid  article  by  Prof. 
Edward  Raymond  Turner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine  for  March,  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  First  Abolition  So- 
ciety in  the  United  States,  April  14,  1774. 
at  the  Sun  Tavern  in  Philadelphia,  ai 
which  John  Baldwin  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. The  names  of  the  members  oi  tht 
society  would  add  much  to  its  interest. 

The  last  number  of  the  National  Gene- 
alogical Quarterly  contains  data  as  to 
the  descendants  of  Richard  and  James 
Bailey  who  settled  in  Massachusetts 
prior  to  i6$o.  This  family  has  many 
members  who  "went  south"  and  "west"  : 
compiled  b)  Dr.  J.  B.  G.  Bullock.  The 
Faxon   family,  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Croxall. 
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tnd  a  chart  of  the  Yale  family  compiled 
>y  Robert  Atwater  Smith;  a  sketch  of 
Nicholas  Kern,  emigrant  to  Pennsylva- 
lia  in  1727,  who  settled  in  Whitehall 
rownship,  Northampton  County,  now 
_,ehigh,  who  with  his  family  were  among: 
he  earliest  Reformed  families  of  Egypt 
Church,  together  with  a  list  showing  all 
he  data  from  the  church  records  relat- 
ing to  the  Kerns,  compiled  by  Judge  Jo- 
iah  Quincy  Kern. 

The  Library  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
las  a  most  valuable  hie  of  the  Vincenne^ 
kin,  dating  as  early  as  1816. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of 
^Jew  York  have  just  issued  a  518  page 
Catalogue  of  the  Genealogical  and  His- 
orical  publications  in  their  library. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daught- 
ers of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
\merica  have  just  issued  in  Washing- 
:on,  D.  C,  their  Year  Book  i?v  191 1. 
>eing  the  thirteenth  of  the  Society. 

The  Register  for  1911  of  the  Order  of 
;he  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America 
s  noted. 

Also  the  Register  of  the  Order  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Gov- 
ernors, for  191 1. 

The  arrangement  used  for  the  Gene- 
alogy published  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  has 
now  become  recognized  as  the  standard 
system  for  arrangement  of  genealogies 
and  is  used  by  most  Genealogists  in  this 
country. 

The  Lutheran  Intelligencer,  founded 
in  1826,  by  Rev.  D.  F.  SchaefTer,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Md.,  contains  much  data. 

Volume  3,  Collection  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Historical  Society  is  in  press.  "Like 
the  two  preceding  numbers  this,  large 
book  contains  much  data  relative  to  the 
early  settlers  of  that  state  many  of  whom 
were  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

The  part  of  the  Archives  Heraldiques 
Suisse,  just  published  for  1911,  con- 
tains among  other  matters  of  genealogi- 
cal interest    to     German  and  Swiss  stu- 


dents eleven  Coats-of-arms  as  large  illus- 
trations, and  107  smaller  coats  as  plates. 

The  Owl,  a  genealogical  quarterly 
published  by  the  Wing  families  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  ancestors  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts, announces  that  their  eighth  fam- 
ily reunion  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  this 
year  will  be  their  orst  held  in  the  west. 
Ancestral  reunions  generally  meet  in  the 
localities  settled  by  the  pioneers. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  fo  r  July,  contains  a  list  of 
obituary  notices  compiled  from  early 
newspapers  of  Richmond,  Va.,  begin- 
ning with  April,  1786.  Club-fellows,  who 
will  be  the  first  to  send  similar  lists  from 
your  own  county  papers?  The  old  Ger- 
man papers  are  particularly  rich  in  vital 
statistics.  Let  us  compile  and  make 
them  known  without  delay. 

Moravian  Records  relative  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  this  church  among  the 
heathen,  i.  e..  the  Indians,  are  being 
published  in  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Quarterly. 

The  Berlin,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Rec- 
ord is  publishing  from  week  to  week  the 
Census  of  Berlin,  in  1800,  1810  and 
1820  compiled  from  Census  Reports  by 
Miss  Mary  C.  Ourseler,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  native  of  Berlin. 

Queries 

Wanted,  information  as  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  Dr.  George  Zimmerman,  his  home 
prior  to  emigration,  his  first  location  in 
America,  and  name  of  his  first  wife.  As 
this  information  must  come  from  some 
of  his  descendants  it  is  earnestly  urged 
that  any  one  who  can  add  any  bit  of  in- 
formation to  the  above  will  do  so  at 
once.  Was  Dr.  George  Zimmerman  de- 
scendant of  the  George  Zimmerman  b. 
about  1690  in  the  Province  of  Schleis- 
wig-Hols'ein? 

35.  Wilson.  Samuel  Engle  Oakford 
Wilson,  b.  early  in  the  i8oo's.  probahh 
in  Baltimore;  removed  to  Cabell  Co.. 
now  W.  Va.,  about  1830  to  1840.  One 
of  his  brothers  was  a  printer  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  he  may  have  lived  in  that 
city  for  a  time.    Wanted,  ancestry. 

36.  Lee.  Probably  Abel.  Lived  in 
Henry  Co.,  Ya.,  about  1750,  had  four 
sons,  John,  William,  Abel  and  Thomas, 
and  five  daughters,  Mary,  Nancy,  Peri- 
inah  and  Damy.     His     wife    was  Mary 

— ■■  of  French  descent.    John  and  the 

daughters  went  to  Cabell  Co.,  W.  Ya. ; 
this  family  were  Baptists,  and  John  Lee 
was  an  active  preacher  in  that  denomi- 
nation. Hannah  Lee  was  b.  Sept.  20, 
1778.  and  married  James  Beckette.  She 
died  Dec.  20,  1862.  John  lived  in  the 
Teay  valley,  W.  Ya.,  and  later  in  Law- 
rence Co.,  O.  His  grandson  James  M. 
Kelly  is  a  Baptist  minister. 

Peninah  Lee  married  James  Jordan ; 
Mary  Lee  married  Edward  Bramer ; 
Nancy   Lee   married    1st   Lewis   Collins, 

2d, Brawer ;  her  descendants  live 

near  the  Ohio  river,  in  Ohio  and  Ky. , 
in  and  near  Greenup  Co.,  Ky.  Damy 
Lee  married  Wm.  Fuston,  a  preacher  at 
Iron(?),  Ohio. 

Wanter  surname  of  wife  of  this  

Lee,  what  was  his  name  and  ancestry, 
when  and  where  were  they  married0 

37.  Jordan.  James  Jordan  of  Rock- 
bridge Co.,  Ya.,  married  Peninah  Lee, 
was  a  native  of  Henry  Co.,  Ya.  They 
had  two  children,  Thomas  and  Sarah. 
The  town  of  Cerido,  Cabell  Co.,  Va., 
was  founded  on  land  owned  by  Thomas. 
Fie  married  1st,  Malinda  Kilgore,  of  Ca 
bell  Co.,  their  children  were  Emma,  Rob 

ert  and  ( ?)      Fie  married  2nd, 

Mary  Waring,  they  had  four  children 
their  names  and  locations  are  asked. 

Sarah  Jordan  married  Samuel  Ensfle 
Oakford  Wilson,  Oct.  iS,  183 1,  in  Ca 
bell  Co.  They  removed  to  Flancock  Co., 
Indiana,  thence  to  Pottawatomie  Co., 
Kansas  Territory,  about  1859 ;  she  die! 
at  St.  George,  Mar.  4.  188S.  Name  of 
wife  and  ancestry  of  James  Jordan 
wanted. 

38.  Meyers.  About  1S22  Ephraim 
Spalding,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
member  of  the  Spalding  family  whose 
ancestry  has  been  traced  from  £619-1620. 
in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  married 


Sarah  Meyers,  possibly  in  Indiana,  pos- 
sibly in  Orange  Co.,  as  heir  first  child 
Elisha  Lathrop  (named  for  his  father's 
brother)  was  born  there  on  Nov.  11, 
1824.  Sarah  Meyers  had  a  brother  Jo- 
seph. Her  family  were  Germans  from 
North  Carolina.  When  did  they  mi- 
grate to  Indiana,  from  whence  in  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  when  and  where  from  in 
Germany  to  America?  Ephraim  and 
Sarah  (Meyers)  Spalding  had  six  chil- 
dren, two  daughters  both  died  young, 
four  sons,  two  now  living.  The  family 
moved  to  Knox  Co.,  111.,  there  Ephraim 
died  while  his  children  were  yet  small; 
The  widow  eventually  married  2nd  Wil- 
son Brown,  and  bore  him  children.  An- 
cestry of  Sarah  Meyers  wanted. 

35.  Uhrich.  Michael,  born  1713, 
died  1759;  wife,  Anna  Elizabeth,  were 
among  the  first  communicants  of  Hebron 
Moravian  church,  founded  about  1742, 
in  South  Lebanon  Township,  Dauphin 
County,  Pa. 

Their  son  Michael,  born  Aug.  7,  175 1 , 
married  1772  Catharine  Borroway  or 
Burroway,  and  had  children.  She  died 
1794,  later  he  married  Susannah  C. 
Rouer,  no  children.  They  moved  to 
(now  Ulrichsville),  Ohio  in  1803.  Have 
data  complete  since  then. 

Wanted:  (a)  Family  name  of  Anna 
Elizabeth  Ulrich.  (b)  Ancestry  and 
original  American  ancestors  of  Michael 
Ulrich,  1713-1759,  of  Anna  Eliza: 
his  wife,  and  of  Catherine  Borrowav 
Ulrich.  X.  E.  P. 

36.  Poake  or  Pollock.  James  Poake 
alias  Pollock,  died  about  1790,  in  Read- 
ing Township.  Adams  County.  Pa.  An- 
cestry wanted.  I.  V.  P. 

^y.     Wilton  in.     Can  any  of  the  read- 
ers of  Penn   Gcrmania   help  me  trace 
the  ancestry  of  Thomas  Willemin?     He 
lived  about  the  time  of  the   Rev 
He  had  a  son,  Erancis  Willen  I  a 

grandson,  Elias  Reninger  Willemin,  ivho 
was  boru  in  Union  County,  Oct.  8.  1818. 
Francis  and  his  family  moved  to  Davies 
County.  Ind.  Thomas  must  have  emi- 
grated from  eastern  Peimsvlvania. 

A.  E.  G. 
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Hessian  Item 

The  Historical  Society  of  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Jul  10,  1912. 

Very  interesting  to  us  is  the  copy  of 
the  Parole  of  the  German  Surgeons  who 
accompanied  the  Hessians  captured  with 
Burgoyne's  army,  and  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  their  captivity  at  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Leaving  their  two  years'  camp  near 
Staunton,  Va.,  the  Hessians  arrived  at 
Reading,  June  16,  1781,  and  were  here 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  about 
one-third  of  their  number — say  about 
300— were  returned  to  Germany,  the  rest 
remaining  in  this  country. 

An  account  of  the  Hessian  Camp  at 
Reading  was  printed  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia German  Magazine  in  the  summer  of 
19 10,  and  is  at  present — with  added  mat- 
ter— being  printed  with  the  proceedings 
of  our  Society.     Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  Shaaber,  Librarian. 

Parole  of  German  Surgeons 

The  following  original  parole  of"the 
German  surgeons  who  were  surrendered 
with  General  Burgoyne's  Army  at  Sara- 
toga, 1777,  and  which  confined  them  in 
a  circumference  of  ten  miles  around  the 
town  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  given  to  Mr. 
H.  M.  Calhoun,  Franklin,  W.  Va..  by 
Judge  R.  W.  Dailey,  Romney,  W.  Va., 
a  great-grandson  of  a  brother  of  James 
Wood,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  through  whom  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Judge  Dailey. 

Parole,  German  Surgeons. 

"We  Fred'k  Win.  Lemmon,  Martin 
Enes,  William  Gutchart,  Surgeon  Mates, 
late  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Gen'l 
John  Burgoyne  and  under  the  Conven- 
tion of  Saratoga  do  promise  on  the  faith 
and  honor  of  gentlemen  not  to  say  nor 
do  anything  injurious  to  the  Untcd 
States  of  America  or  any  one  of  them 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  we  will 
conduct  ourselves  in  all  respects  as  gen- 
tlemen— that  we  will  not  exceed  or  de- 


part the  limits  of  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence from  the  town  of  Reading. 

Given  from  under  our  hands  this  17th 
day  of  July,  anno  Domni. 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Lehmann 
Martin  Jehns, 

W.  Gottschalck." 

Hessian  Ancestors 

Beginning  February  22,  1776,  nearly 
30,000  German  troops  were  sent  to  aid 
the  British  during  the  Revolutionary 
War;  more  than  one-half  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Prince  of  Plesse-Cassel ; 
all  were  called  "Hessians"  by  the  Amer- 
icans, although  some  6,000  were  from 
Brunswick  and  7,000  from  other  smaller 
principalities.  Many  descendants  of 
those  who  remained  in  America  are 
among  the  leading  families  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  :  a  survey  of  their 
names  suggests  that  many  of  those  sent 
by  Brunswick  were  probably  of  Swiss 
ancestry,  and  may  throw  light  upon  that 
Duke's  cruel  decision  not  to  transport 
home  any  that  he  could  by  any  means 
avoid  paying  for. 

These  men  were  for  the  most  part 
serving  their  compulsory  military  terms 
in  the  German  armies  when  they  were 
sold  by  their  mercenary  rulers  and  sent 
to  fight  the  Americans. 

Many  were  of  superior  families,  and 
men  of  high  education  and  standing  at 
home ;  some  were  mere  students.  Some 
married  in  Germany,  their  wives  and 
children  came  also,  some  married  while 
prisoners  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
others  after  the  war. 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-one of  these  were  among  the  men  - 
rendered  at  Saratoga  in  October.  1777. 
Gen.  Burgoyne  promptly  broke  the  terms 
of  the  "Convention*'  he  himself  had  pre- 
pared. Canadians  paroled  and  sent  home 
were  compelled  to  enter  the  British  army 
again:  Congress  realized  that  men  re- 
turned to  Europe  would  be  used  in  place 
of  soldiers  sent  to  America :  attempts 
and  plans  for  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers caused  those  men  to  -  sent  to  the 
interior    towns    and   kept    until   the    war 
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ended  unless  they     previously  took  the 
oath  and  entered  the  Patriot  army. 

November  9,  1778,  about  1200  of  them 
in  the  ragged  remains  of  the  clothing 
which  they  had  worn  for  upwards  of 
three  years  in  service,  started  on  the 
march  to  Virginia;  later  some  went  to 
Staunton,  Winchester,  etc. 

In  June,  1781,  about  iooo  reached 
Reading,  and  were  encamped  in  log 
huts  built  by  themselves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  instructors  available,  on 
10  or  12  acres  of  land  running  parallel 
with  the  Hill  Road,  around  the  famous 
Hessian  Spring;  including  the  women 
and  children  about  1300  being  in  the 
camp.  Reading  at  this  time  had  only 
2194  inhabitants. 

Urkunden  Quelle 

Der  Deutsche  Herold,  a  leading  news- 
paper of  Berlin,  Germany,  established  in 
191 1,  a  quarterly  "devoted  to  family 
and  church  news  (facts)  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  search  for  German  family 
trees,"  naming  it  "The  Source  of  Family 
Information*'  (Urkunden  Quelle).  This 
is  sent  regularly  to  each  of  the  24,000 
German  clergymen,  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic alike,  with  the  following: 

Greeting:  "Your  Reverences:  It  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  investigations  of 
families  and  genealogical  trees  increase 
yearly. 

It  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
fad  or  hobby,  but  it  is  the  result  of  a 
more  and  more  triumphant   recognition 
of  the  very  high  worth  of  genealogical 
knowledge.     Where  a  family  record  is 
accustomed  to  be  kept,  there  the  union 
within  that  family  will     be     more  firm 
than   (in     a     family)    where  a  common 
starting  point  is  entirelv  unknown.      In 
addition  to  this   the   family  record  edu- 
cates the  individual  to  place  the  interest- 
of  the  whole  family  above  his  own  per- 
sonal interests,  and  caring  by  this  means 
alone  for  the  moral  worth  of  the  largo 
family,  to  be  extraordinarily  valuable  to 
the  State.     In  the  church  records  there 
are  inexhaustible  treasures  for  genealog- 
ical work,  the  most  of  which  unfortun- 


ately are  as  good  as  useless,  especially 
if  the  place  where  they  must  be  sought  is 
unknown.  The  individual  searchers  can- 
not write  to  the  offices  of  a  hundred 
clergymen.  To  all  of  these  shall  our 
paper,  The  Urkunden  Quelle,  reach  and 
shall  help  to  reveal  these  treasures.  On 
this  account  we  request  Call)  pastors 
and  other  keepers  of  church  records,  in 
the  interests  of  this  noble  national  affair, 
to  lend  their  aid  in  the  search  for  the 
wished  for  information,  for  which  thev# 
will  receive  the  thanks  of  all  genealogists 
and  especially  of  the  undersigned. 

W.  Brasch  &  Co." 
W.  9  Konigin  Augustastr.   13. 

With  the  further  statement :  The  noble 
clergymen  are  requested  to  give  their 
aid  in  this  search  for  the  news  (facts) 
to  the  business  office  of  W.  Brasch  & 
Co.,  which  gives  for  each  bit  of  general 
information  (reply  to  the  questions 
asked)  a  reward  of  Five  Marks/' 

xA.mong  its  queries  for  October,  191  r, 
was  one  for  data  as  to  Johanna  Sophia 
Buttner      (Bittner),   b.   about      1715    to 
1735,  married  about  1748,  of  North  Ger- 
many .and  another  relating  to  the  Zim- 
mermann   family,   of     the     Province   of 
Schlieswig-Holstein.      Marcus,   b.   about 
1655,  his  son  George  b.  about  1690,  who 
had  two  sons,  John     Casper,  b.     about 
1705,  and  Cornelius,  b.  about  1706.  This 
Marcus  Z.  was  Glasmeister :  had  an  es- 
tate in  Holstein  and  one  in  Mecklenburg'. 
In    1707    emigrated    with    his    family    to 
Xeumark.     A  descendant   Marcus  Zim- 
merman was  b.  about  17S5. 

Answers  to  Queries 

33.  This  Jacob  Haws,  of  Coventry 
Township,  Chester  Co..  Pa.,  executed  his 
will  Nov.  6.  18 16.  which  was  pr 
Xov.  0.  t8l6,  in  which  he  mentions  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  and  the  following  named 
sons.  John,  Samuel.  Henry,  Jacob  and 
David.  There  are  persons  living  n  >\v 
in  that  locality  by  the  name  of  Haws 
who  are  no  doubt  descendants  oi  Jacob. 
Geo,  F.  P.  Wagner. 

Fottstown,  Pa. 


IE  MUTTERSPROCH 

"  O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  uns  b*eb.  " — A.  S. 


Brief  vum  Hussa  Sack. 

Some  of  our  readers  know  of  a  Hosen- 
sack  (Hussasack)  in  the  vicinity  where 
Lehigh,  Berks  and  Montgomery  Counties, 
Pa.,  touch.  A  noted  wit,  being  askea 
where  he  lived,  said  "Unnerm  Jacket 
Sack,"  referring  to  said  Hosensack.  Our 
correspondent  "Hussa  Sack"  is  a  busy  man 
in  Minnesota.  We  make  this  remark  tc 
avoid  miscrediting  the  letter  and  to  show 
that  the  Penna.  "Dutchman"  is  ubiqui- 
tous.— Editor. 

Mister  Drucker: 

Ich  hob  schon  lang  dier  aw  en  brief 
schreiva  wella  ovver  ich  hob  gawiss  bong 
g'habt  du  kensht  es  net  lasa,  un  aw  weil 
ich  ken  fedder  kot  hob  os  deitch  g'schriv- 
va  hot.  Ovver  do  der  onner  dag  hut  de 
Mam  g'sawd  ich  set  nunner  uf  de  avenue 
gea  in  der  Berta  ihrer  shtore  un  gucka  ep 
se  net  Deitcha  fettera  het.  Won  ich  dou 
denk  ich  kent  en  brief  schreiva  dos  eanich 
epper  leasa  kent.  Well  d'nu  hov  ich  my 
shoe  g'schmeared  un  my  hussa  traeger  uf 
g'shnalled,  un  de  Mam  hut  my  hals  un  ohra 
g'wesha  un  ich  hob  my  neia  hussa  un 
jacket  aw  un  en  banana  scknupduch  in 
my  sock  gadue,  ovver  es  earscht  hob  ich 
de  tswea  cent  wu  de  Mam  mer  gevva  hut 
for  de  fetter  tsu  kaufa  mit,  ins  eck  fun 
dem  schnupduch  gebunna  so  dos  ich  se  net 
ferleer.  D'nu  bin  ich  runner  kumma  bis 
ons  eck  wu  ich  der  Joe  g'seana  hob,  un  ieii 
hob  en  g'froaked  was  are  schoft.  "Ei," 
sagt  are,  "Ich  bin  am  grumbeara  kefier 
fergifta.  Ich  hob  mohl  en  shtick  g'leasa 
in  der  P.  G.  wie  mer  de  kleana  rode  un 
geala  difel  ferdilga  kon,  un  ich  will's  bro- 
wera."  Dann  bin  ich  nunner  bis  on  der 
shtore  un  we  ich  nei  kumma  bin  is  de 
Sophie,  eans  fun  de  maed  wu  dort  sehaft, 
kumma  un  hut  g'froaked  was  des  buvely 
gearn  het.  "Ei,"  hob  ich  g'sawd,  "Ich 
will  en  Deitcher  brief  shriva  ovver  mer 
hen  ken  Deitcha  fettera  un  de  Mam  hut 
mer  tswea  cent  gevva  un  hut  gsawt  ich 
set  do  runner  kumma  un  eahn  kaufa.' 
"Well  now,"  sagt  sic.  "du  niuslu  tsu  der 
Alice  gea,  sie  fershteat  me  a  fun  deitcha 
fetera  ols  ich  du."  D'no  bin  ich  tsu  der 
Alice  gonga  un  hob  se  g'froked  ep  sie  mer 


en  Deitcha  fetter  ferkaufe  daet,  un  se  hut 
mich  uf  die  onner  side  fum  shtore 
g'shicked  wu  de  Tressie  war,  ovver  de 
Tressie  war  so  bissy  os  en  hexa  maeshter 
un  hut  mer  net  opworta  kenna.  Es  wara 
noch  onnera  im  shtore  ovver  sie  hen  net 
g'wist  was  en  Deitcha  fetter  is,  so  bin 
ich  tsum  lech  nous  un  bin  die  shtrose 
nunner  bis  ich  on  en  blatz  kumma  bin  wu 
so  en  Shtengel  war  mit  ma  balvier  messer 
in  der  hand  un  ich  hob  g'sawd,  "Andy, 
kansht  du  mer  sawga  wu  ich  en  Deitcha 
fetter  kaufa  kan?"  "Yaw,"  sagt  er,  "Du 
kansht  aeny  griega  druvva  uf  em  hivvei 
fum  Duckter  on  der  College."  Dort  hov 
ich  don  endlich  aeny  grickt  un  bin  widder 
haem  un  now  will  ich  schreiva.  Du 
frogsht  wie  mir  all  de  P.  G.  gleicha  mit 
iera  neia  glaeder  aw?  Die  alt  Pennsyl- 
vania Deitsch  (German)  tseiting  war  mir 
liever  os  de  nei  P.  G.  for  sie  hut  uns  mae 
shtickr  tsu  lasa  gevva  das  mier  orm> 
dumma  druppa  fershtea  hen  kenna,  un 
hut  uns  mae  Pennsylvania  Deitsch  gevva 
un  mae  neichkeita  un  history  fun  leit  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ovver  ich  gleich  de  P.  G. 
doch  arrick  feel.  Well,  de  Mam  hut 
g'rufa  un  ich  mus  gae  grumbera  ousmocha 
for's  mittag  essa.  Es  naeksht  mol  will  ich 
der  schreiva  fun  unserm  revver  uud  dahl 
un  so  g'fraes  weil  der  dockter  hat  mier 
g'saht  ich  kan  de  deitch  fetter  b'halta. 

HUSSA  SACK. 

Wos  Gebts  Mit  Unsera  Boova. 

(Copyright  by  T.  H.  Harter,  Bellefonte. 
Pa.) 

Hawsa  Barrick,  Pa. 

"Wos   gebts      mit      unsera   boova?"   hut 
mich    en    oldter    freind    g'frogt    der    onner 
dawg.      "Se    wara    olla    yohr   shlechter.    un 
wons    nuch    a    wile    so    fardt    maucht    ga 
olles  tsu'm   divel."      "Now,   holdt   amohl." 
hov   ich  g'sawd.     "Denksht  du  de  weldt   is 
shlecluer    wora       we      more    yung      WOl 
Waisht  un  miser  boova  ma  u-bennich  doe 
so  du  net  we  es  wore  ye-hra  tsuriek.     Won 
en   arn    oh    tsu    maueha   were,   en   shire   off 
tsu  shtella.  odder  en   feiulue  im  load?   7. 
is     es     net     druff     gagooked     warra     tsu*m 
mon  woo  de  besht  larnung  hut  g'hot,  od- 
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derde  shensht  hond  sh«riva  hut  kerma, 
awver  tsu'm  mon  woo  der  graisht  bully 
wore  un  hut  es  mensht  drom  drinka  ken- 
na.  Olla  wile  won  en  karl  fecht  odder 
wardt  badrunka  don  doona  de  leit  sich 
shia  far  emc  un  de  maid  woo  gooter  fer- 
shtond  hen  gevva  erne  der  henshing. 
Meinsht  du  nuch  we  mere  em  Fridder 
Hoonswike  si  am  ob  ga-maucht  hen  mit 
da  oldta  sichela  we  g'suffa  os  du  worsht? 
Of  course  du  waisht  nix  derwun.  Du 
worsht  tsu  g'suffa  far  ebbes  tsu  wissa, 
awver  we  mere  dich  hame  g'feared  hen 
husht  du  dinera  mommy  garoofa  far 
cooma  un  dieh  ous  der  growd  soocha  so 
os  de  onnera  hame  gae  kenta."  Es  hut  em 
oldta  kerl  en  farflompter  ribba  buffer 
gevva.  Luss  mich  ere  sawga,  des  ga- 
bloose  by  denna  oldta  chaps  we  goot  as  se 
wora  is  oil  wind.  Ich  denk  de  goota  boova 
sin  oil  g'shtarva  we  se  yung  wora.  Ich 
hob  anyhow  in  meim  laiva  ken  lavendich- 
er  g'sana,  awver  ich  lase  fiel  fun  ena  in  da 
Soondawg  Shool  bicher.  Ich  denk  se  sin 
oil  g'shtarva.  Es  hut  mich  shunt  uft  ga- 
woonered  dos  ich  so  oldt  bin  worra. 

De  grose  froge  is,  wos  wella  mere  unser 
boova  larna?  Mere  missa  se  arsht  far- 
shtay.  Won  aner  goot  is  om  gride  schneida 
don  set  are  es  ducter  hondwarick  larna, - 
won  aner  sawga  con  eb  gile  feel  hovver 
greega  om  misht  don  set  are  en  veternary 
surgeon  gevva,  won  are  charga  con  we 
olle  sobberment  un  leega  we  der  dihenkei 
don  set  are  en  lawyer  gevva,  won  are 
laiva  con  we  en  engel  off  nix  don  set  are 
es  porra  hond-warick  larna,  un  won  are 
tsu  schwach  is  far  en  bower,  tsu  doom  far 
en  porra  un  tsu  arlich  far  en  lawyer,  derno 
set  are  es  drooka  larna. 

De  signs  doona  shier  ous  holda,  a  wake 
odder  der  onner.  Ich  hob  amohl  en  mon 
gakent  dos  si  boo  broveera  hut  wella  uff 
so  en  wake.  Are  hut  der  boo  in  en  shtoop 
g'shlussa  woo  nix  wore  os  en  Beevil,  en 
obble  un  en  dawler.  In  a  pawr  minutta  is 
are  in  de  shtoop  gonga.  Are  hut  si  mind 
uff  ga-macht  won  der  boo  der  obbel  est 
don  date  are  en  bower  gevva,  won  are  de 
Beevil  laist  don  date  are  en  porra  gevva, 
un  won  are  der  dawler  ga-numma  het  don 
daid  are  en  banker  gevva.  We  der  fodder 
nei  cooma  is  hut  der  boo  •  uff  der  Beevil 
g'hucked,  der  obbel  gessa  un  der  dawler 
im  sock  g'hot.  Seller  boo  hut  en  first- 
class  politician  gevva.         01s  widder, 

GOTTLEIB  BOONASTIEL. 

The  Elser-Oberlin  Reunion. 

The  following  lines,  composed  by  I,.  O. 
Hacker,  Lincoln,  Pa.,  illustrate  the  Pa. 
German  dialect  as  used  in  Lancaster 
County.  Following  our  custom  we  repro- 
duce the  lines  as  handed  to  us  and  as  read 


before  the  Elser-Oberlin  family  reunion  at 
Hopeland,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1912. 

Es  is  you  now  shoon  zehe  yohr, 
Dale  sin  doe  as  nat  worra  dafore, 
Des  is  dar  dawg  unser  yarhlich  fesht, 
Es  earst  mol  wara  mir     in     Brickerville 
g'west. 

Der  Frank  hud  uns  all  shae  accommodate, 
Yung  un  alt  un  Boova  un  maid, 
Dale  mit  grayauga,  dale  mit  bunions, 
Sell  zeit  warra  gans  wennich  reunions. 

Es  war  de  Elser-Oberlin  Freundschaft, 
Fon  olle  directions  hen  sie  sich  by  g'schaft. 
Es  wora  drie  hunnerd  un  ebbes  may, 
Feel  worra  grose  un  feel  warra  gla. 

Dar  Cousin  Hen  wo  dard  hinna  g'seasht, 
Dar  war  der  schoenst  und  der  greast 
Heit  is  ar  nuch  a  bissel  schoenner 
Un  a  bissel  elder  avver  gar  net  glenner. 

Farleicht  deen  dale  gans  onnersht  mane, 
Ovver  gleicha  fiel  warra  sie  all  aug'sehne 
Im   a  shire  den  am   a   longa   dish 
Worra  mier  al  drum  rum  gasidst. 

Fiel  guty  socha  hen  mir  kai, 

Mir  hen  all  gessa  bis  mir  warra  sat, 

Un  exercises  hen  mir  kart, 

Sie  werra  warricklieh  love's  wart. 

Ich  wase  gons  gut  wie  stultz  ich  war, 
Wile  my  nauma  uf  em  program  war. 
De  hinkle  sin  im  gringle  rum  spronga, 
De  wile  as  ich  hab  my  solo  schunga. 

De   haus  katz   is   au   die   same   zeit  aweck 

kuma, 
Un  es  haist  as  sie  hen  sie  heit  nuch   net 

g'funa. 
Mir  hen  al  unser  best  gabrovered, 
Und  alle  ains     hut     sich     immensely  ga- 

blessird. 

De  kinner     warra     mid     lodwarrick     fer- 

schmeerd 
Un  de  alta  leit  huds  ufgacheered. 
De  zeit  gaid  rum  mer  wase  net  wie 
Un  eb  mirs  gwist  hen  war  der  dawg  dahe. 

Mir  warra  aver  all  gleicha  g*sunna 

Fars  naecht  yohr  widder  an   Litits  zonrma 

kumma, 
Dale  hen  gsawd  mir  lussos  yusht  walda. 
Onnery  hen  gamaind  mer  seddes  uf  halda. 

No  hen  mir  fon  blatz  zu  blatz  rumschaft. 
Un  hen  der  dawg     avver     permanent   ga- 
macht. 
Un   zitter  hen   mir  ally   yohr   gameet. 
Dale  sin  kumma,   un  dale  warra  zu  meed. 

Des  war   Messier  unalloyed. 
Qlae   un  grose   hens  all  enjoyed. 
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Yetz  hen  mir  g'meed  fer  es  zehet  mole, 
Un  alles  seemed  harlich,  lustdich  un  wohl. 

Un  won  mir  denkt  ze  he  yohr  zurick, 
Dan  war  net  alles  prosperity  un  glick, 
Mer  maina  es  war  yo  gester  gwest 
Dale  sin  nimmy  do  as  selamoles  worra. 

De  Sunna  hut  net  immer  scheint, 
Net  alles  war  mit  silver  g'lined, 
Dreevy  wolka  sin  ivver  uns  gfawra, 
Dare  sin  nimmy  do  as  selamoles  worra. 

Gluick  und  freida  wor  unnich  uns  fardailt, 
Ovver  druvvel  un  ailend     hud  uns     au  net 

farfaild, 
Avver  ich  bin  nat  do  fer  eich  ledemeedich 

macha, 
Ich  will  leever  eich  sawya  fun  blesserliche 

sacha. 

Zehe  yohr  zurick  worra  fiel  fun  uns  glae, 
Ovver  heit  sin  mier  graeser  un  wochsa  als 

raae, 
Fiel  worra  shae  un  botsich  un  yung, 
Heit  sin  mer  weast  un  runslich  un  grum. 

Do  worra  mer  supple  un  spry  un  schmart, 
Heit  sin  mir  boberich  un  net  fiel  wart; 


Sella  mohl  worra  gans  fiel  nuch  leddich, 
Un  heit  sin  dale  funna  ols  noch  leddich. 

In  zehe  yohr  nuch  dem  glaubich  un  wed- 

dich, 
Do  sin  sie  zufridda  un  als  noch  leddich. 
Unless  der  Sam  wo  au  en  frau  kart 
Macht  sei  mind  uf  un  macht  der  start. 

Ovver  dale  fun  denna  worra  mae  gluch 
Se  sawga  kird  leava  is  na  gut  ganuch 
Des  war  shae  fer  der  nauma  polda 
Shust  kend  mer     yo     bald  ken     re-unions 
mae  halta. 

So  lust  uns  fralich     sie  un  gar     net  far- 

zaught, 
Uf  des  unser  zehed  anniversary  dawg. 
Lust  uns  de  alta  bakanta  sha  greeta, 
Un  de  wo  frem  sin  brovera  zu  meta. 

Don  kenna  mir  sawga,  0'  wie  fro, 
Dass  mir  fun  hame  sin  un  worra  do, 
Do  kenna  mir  net  bleiva  des  is  uns  bakont, 
Wer  nechst  yohr  do  is  des  waes  niemond, 
Luss  niemond     fun     uns     de     gelegenheit 

nemma, 
Far  un   de   re-union   kumma      so     lang   as 

mer  kenna. 
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By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MISS  BILLY'S  DECISION.     By  Eleanor  H. 
Porter,     author     of  "Miss     Billy,"   etc. 
Cloth,  12mo,  with  a  frontispiece  in  full 
color   from   a   painting      by      Henry    W. 
Moore.      364    pp.      Price    $1.25    net.      L. 
C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston,  1912. 
This   bok  is  the   direct   continuation   of 
"Miss  Billy,"  by     the     same     author.     It 
picks  up  the  story  where  the  other  left  off. 
Miss  Billy  Neilson  is  still  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  story.     Many     of     the  former 
characters  are  introduced  again,  like  \*  il- 
liam  Henshaw,   Cyril   and   Bertram.      This 
book   also,    like    the   former   one,   contains 
an    embarrassing    situation      arising    from 
misjudging  the  bearer  of  the  name.  There 
are  also  several  now  complications  and  sit- 
uations notably  the  one  wherein  Bertram 
paints  the  portrait     of     a     beautiful  girl 
much  to  the  discomfiture  and  uneasiness  of 
Miss    Billy.      Whoever    has   read    the    first 
book  can   partly   guess  what   the   decision 
will  be. 

THE   PLEASURING    OF    SUSAN     SMITH 
By  Helen  \V.   Winslow,  author  of  "Peg- 
gy at  Spinster  Farm,"  etc.     Cloth  deco- 
rative,  203   pp.     Illustrated     by     Jessie 


Gillespie.  Price  $1.00  net.  L.  C.  Page 
&  Company,  Boston,  1912. 
Here  is  an  interesting  and  refreshing 
little  story  that  is  notable  for  its  origin- 
ality of  plot,  its  simplicity  and  brightness, 
and  its  wholesome  humor.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  burdened  with  any  so  called  "prob- 
lem" in  order  to  make  it  complicated. 

Susan  is  bright  and  original,  but  in  the 
little  village   in   Maine  where  she   has   al- 
ways  lived  she   has   never   had   an   oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  she  can  do.  Becoming 
an  heiress  she  goes  to  see  a  cousin  in  Bos- 
ton  and   another  one   in    New    York.      She 
thinks   the   latter   is   just    the   place.      The 
book    contains    many      amusing    situations 
and   ludicrous   episodes.        It      makes     one 
think  of  " Sanaa ntha  at  Saratoga."     There 
is  also  a  love  romance,  or  two. 
BLUE    BONNETS    RANCH    TARTY.       By 
Caroline  Elliot  Jacobs  and   Edyth  Elier- 
beck   Read.      A   Sequel   to  A   Texas   Blue 
Bonnet  by  Caroline  Emelia  Cloth, 

12  mo.   illustrated.  305   pp       Price  $1.50 
net.     L.  C.   Page     A   Company.   B 
1912. 
Here  is  another  one  of  the  many  popu- 
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lar  books  for  girls,  that  this  firm  has  been 
publishing.  This  volume  belongs  to  what 
is  called  "The  Blue  Bonnet  Series."  There 
have  been  two  volumes  thus  far;  the  other 
volume  is  called  "The  Texas  Blue  Bon- 
net." This  story  begins  where  the  first 
one  stops.  The  program  is  reversed;  the 
first  story  takes  the  Texas  girl  and  sets 
her  down  in  the  East;  and  this  takes  the 
Massachusetts  girl  to  the  immense  South- 
west, to  the  Lone  Star  State,  where  Blue 
Bonnet  is  to  have  a  ranch  party. 

It  is  a  splendid  story  for  girls;  they 
cannot  help  but  love  the  heroine  of  the 
story  and  count  her  among  their  friends. 
There  is  lots  of  humor  which  is  neither 
cheap  nor  trifling.  For  lively  and  unde- 
fined girlishness  it  is  not  easily  surpassed. 

THE   DAY    OP   THE    SAXON.      By   Homer 
Lea,   author  of  "The  Valor     of     Ignor- 
ance."    Cloth,  250  pp.     Price  $1.80  net. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,   1912. 
Here   is   a   somewhat   remarkable    book, 
remarkable  because  it     is     a  strange  but 
powerful  commentary  upon  the  subjects  ot 
Arbitration,   International   Peace,    and  the 
Disarmament     of     Nations,   advocated  for 
more  than     a     decade.     We  say  "a  silent 
commentary"    because    these    subjects    are 
barely    mentioned;    one    may    readily   pre- 
sume that  the  author's'  views  concerning 
them   are   not    optimistic   when      he      onl$" 
makes   mention  of    the   "false   doctrine   ot 
Arbitration." 

It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  author's 
other  stirring  book,  "The  Valor  of  Ignor- 
ance," which  wTas  written  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  Americans  from  their 
.fancied  security  of  invasion.  In  like  man- 
ner "The  Day  of  the  Saxon"  is  to  warn 
the  Britons  of  the  dangers  that  are  threat- 
ening more  and  more  the  "thin,  red  Sax- 
on line."  , 
The  book  might  virtually  be  called  a 
treatise  on  the  Inevitability  of  War  and 
its  Philosophy.  "War  is  a  part  of  life,  and 
its  place  in  national  existence  is  fixed  ana 
predetermined.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple in  national  progression.  ...  in 
future  wars  the  rages  of  kings  and  the 
schemes  of  their  ministers  will  play  no 
part,  their  origin  now  rests  in  the  con- 
tact of  nations  and  races  in  the  converg- 
ence of  their  expansion.  .  .  .  The  basic 
principle  of  war  has  been'  the  same  for 
all  time  and  will  continue  so  until  the 
end  of  human  contention.  In  the  past  it 
was  the  individual  who  was  the  predom- 
inant factor;  today,  nations;  tomorrow, 
races."  It  is  race  preservation  and  race 
supremacy  that  is  to  bring  about  war  as 
sure  as  fate.  The  Saxon,  therefore,  faces 
the  greatest  danger  because  he  has  the 
whole  world  against  him  with  his  frontiers 
on  every  sea.     Alongside  of  the  Saxon,  put 


the  Teuton,  the  German,  with  his  im- 
measurable strength  that  will  and  must, 
if  the  race  is  to  endure,  some  day  break 
its  bounds,  and  you  will  little  wonder 
why  the  author  seems  to  see  here  the 
next  great  war.  In  fact,  while  we  are 
writing  there  is  rumor  of  an  Anglo  Oer- 
man  war. 

It  is  a  masterful  book  written  by  one 
who  keenly  sees  the  nations  moving  on 
the  chess-board  of  the  world.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  condensation,  its  keen- 
ness, and  for  its  logical  reasoning.  Many 
of  its  statements  are  formulated  with  the 
precision  of  propositions  enunciating  the 
truths  of  an  exact  science.  To  quo:e  at 
random,  "Inferior  numbers  plus  militar> 
capacity  results  in  a  sum  of  actual  pow- 
er."  His  conclusions  are  the  results  of 
inevitable  logic,  and  they  close  up  with 
the  savage  clang  of  a  steel  trap;  and  thev 
are  as  bitter  as  they  are  inevitable.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  a  ring  of  eloquence: 
"This  Saxon  line  has  crossed  everv  sea; 
it  has  traversed  every  desert;  it  has 
sought  every  solitude;  it  has  passed 
through  swamps  where  only  the  sacred 
ibis  fishes;  over  sands  that*  have  never 
been  moistened;  over  snows  that  have 
never  melted.  There  has  been  no  storm 
it  has  not  encountered,  no  pain  it  has  not 
endured;  no  race  it  has  no;  fought,  and 
no  disease  it  has  not  contended  with  '. 
It  has  been  silent  in  its  duty,  ignored  in 
its  achievements,  and  scorned  in  it*  de- 
velopment; yet  it  has  given  down  to  this 
now  neglectful  race  a  world  such  as  man- 
kind has  never  known  before:  an  empire 
over  which  the  sun  and  stars  shine  to- 
gether: where  night  never  falls  nor  dawn 
begins." 

It  is  also  equally  epigrammatic  in  its 
style;  truths  are  uttered  with  aptness  ol 
epigrams,  any  number  of  which  could  be 
quoted.  "No  people  are  more  easilv  de- 
ceived than  when  permitted  to  deceive 
themselves."  "There  is  little  in  life  that 
is  not  brutal  except  our  ideal."  "The 
common  man  loves  his  own  dunghill  bet- 
ter than  heaven."  "The  wisdom  of 
human  race  only  finds  expression  in  l\ 
ignorance  of  the  individual."  "National 
greatness  is  based  upon  the  political  fu- 
ture; decadence  upon  the  present;  de- 
struction upon  the  past." 

It  is  a  masterful  book  that  is  well  worth 
reading,  ami  one  that   demands  the  cl<  - 
attention  while  one     reads  it.     It      ill 
something      to      think     about.      It      should 
arouse  every   patriotic   but   sluggish   Amer- 
ican as  well  who.  in  the  wor 
thor.  lays  his  head  upon   the   pillow 
gods    and    arises    and    rinds    hil  bon- 

doned  upon  a  savage  dawn,  stripped 
desolate. 
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The  Flora  of  Northamnton  Countv.  Pa. 

Mr.  Wilbur  L.  King,  who  contributed  10 
"The  Pennsylvania  German"  a  valuable 
list  of  Penna.  German  plant  names,  has 
favored  "The  Penn  Germania"  with  a  re- 
print of  a  series  of  papers  which  he  con- 
tributed May-September,  1912,  to  "Tar- 
reya,"  a  botanical  monthly  journal  under 
the  title  "The  Flora  of  Northampton  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania." 

The  pamphlet  covers  41  pages  and  shows 
that  the  flora  of  the  county  is  represent- 
ed by  12  8  families,  523  genera,  with  a 
total  of  1304  species.  Of  these  307  are 
introduced  species.  The  Graminae  and 
Compositae  are  the  largest  families  being 
represented  by  111  and  145  species  re- 
spectively. Mr.  King  is  a  public  benefac- 
tor and  deserves  public  honor  and  com- 
mendation for     his      services   which   must 


have  extended  over  several  years.  Why 
should  not  a  botanist  like  Mr.  King  be  en- 
listed in  the  local  institute  work  of  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  He  ought 
to  be  able  to  enthuse  students  in  the 
study  of  plant  life.  Mr.  King  can  be  ad- 
dressed at  443  Goepp  street,  Eethl^hem, 
Pa. 

A  Veteran  Writer. 

Karl  Knortz,  Tarrytown,  X.  Y.,  issued 
in  July  of  this  year  a  list  of  his  writings, 
covering  in  time  two  score  years,  in  num- 
ber almost  one  hundred  (98)  and  in  sub- 
ject matter,  religion,  art,  literature,  folk- 
lore, education,  history,  insect  life,  Indian 
mythology,  tariff,  peace,  demonology,  or- 
nithology. His  is  a  versatile  pen.  He 
must  be  a  veritable  peripatetic  encyclo- 
paedia. 


Ibtstortcal  Botes  anb  IRevvs 

Reports  of  Societ7  Meetings   are  Solicited 


Montgomery  County  Historical  Society. 

This  society  inserted  the  following  no- 
tice in  local  papers  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  school  year,  worth  imitating: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Prof. 
Martin  and  to  the  teachers  of  our  county 
and  borough  schools  to  visit  the  Historical 
Society  rooms  on  the  Public  Square  at 
Penn  and  Swede  streets.  Open  every 
week  day  from  10-12  and  from  1-4.  Our 
library  and  museum  are  well  worth  a 
visit,  and  both  are  free  to  all  who  desire 
to  see  them.  We  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  our  library  could  be  made  available  for 
a  certain  class  of  school  work. 

Frances  M.  Fox,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

1 
Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.,  10. — "Kornor 
Ketch,"  East  Brandywine  township,  the 
birthplace  and  home  of  the  poet,  painter, 
sculptor  and  patriot,  T.  Buchanan  Reid, 
was  today  the  center  of  interest  of  a  large 
committee  of  the  Chester  County  Histori- 
can  Society.  Their  mission  there  was  to 
erect  tablets  to  his  memory.  One  tablet 
was  placed  near  the  Brandywine  Baptist 
Church,  and  two  others  on  the  old  Reid 
home,  which  was  erected  in  17 S3,  thirty- 
seven  years  before  Reid  was  born.  These 
tablets  tell  the     stories  of     the  home,  the 


birth  and  other  familiar   incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  poet. 

The  work  of  the  historical  society  will 
not  be  completed  until  suitable  tablets 
are  placed  to  the  memory  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor in  Kennet  Square  and  points  nearb}. 
The  committee  will  go  on  to  Paoli,  Chester 
Springs,  Valley  Forge,  Birmingham  and 
other  points,  interesting  because  of  their 
connection  with  Revolutionary  War  times. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  work 
is  composed  of  George  Winneld  Moore, 
county  superintendent  of  public  schools; 
Guyon  Miller,  president  of  the  Cliosu:- 
County  Automobile  Club;  Lewis  K.  Stubbs, 
treasurer  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society;  George  F.  Townsend.  William  M. 
Potts,  Dr.  Edward  Kerr.  Jesse  E.  Phillips. 
Cedar  Croft,  chairman  of  the  historical 
society;  Charles  R.  Hoope,  Samuel  P. 
Becker  and  Franklin  Weaver. 

Barbara  Frietcliie  Tribute  Is  Reiected  at 
Frederick. 

The  war  between  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Barbara  Friet- 
chie  Memorial  Association,  which  proposes 
to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave  ot 
Barbara  Frietchie,  has  been  so  fiercely 
waged  that  the  board  of  county  school 
commissioners,  in  formal  session,  toda;. 
clined   to  set  aside  a    date   to  be   observed 
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as  "Barbara  Frietchie  Day,"  in  the  schools 
of  the  county. 

The  memorial  association  has  sent  let- 
ters to  the  superintendents  of  schools  in 
■each  state  in  the  Union  requesting  them 
to  set  aside  a  day  in  honor  of  the  heroine 
of  Whittier's  famous  poem.  They  sug- 
gested that  either  September  10,  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  alleged  flag-wav- 
ing episode,  or  December  18,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Barbara 
Frietchie,  be  observed  generally  by  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  by  special 
exercises.  The  teachers  are  asked  to 
take  a  voluntary  contribution  from  the 
children  to  assist  toward  the  erection  of 
the  monument  in  Frederick. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  the  School 
commissioners  here  today.  The  sessions 
of  the  board  are  held  behind  closed  doors. 
It  is  known  that  quite  a  heated  argument 
took  place.  Two  members  of  the  board 
of  five  supported  the  proposition,  but  were 
opposed  by  the  remaining  members.  To 
quiet  the  body  and  gracefully  refrain  from 
taking  part  in  the  controversy,  it  was  de- 
cided that  no  action  be  taken. 

The  defeated  commissioners  say  they 
are  still  in  favor  of  an  observance  of  the 
old  woman's  heroism  in  the  schools  and 
are  certain  that  some  teachers  in  the  coun 
ty  will  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
memorial  association,  and  hold  a  Frietchie 
celebration  upon  their  own  initiative. 

FACTIONS   ARE    AT   WAR. 

The  controversy  between  the  two  fac- 
tions in  Frederick  suggests  a  mild  imita- 
tion of  the  Civil  War.  The  episodes  rela- 
tive to  Barbara  Frietchie  and  Frederick 
are  literally  being  fought  over  and  much 
feeling  has  been  aroused  between  members 
and  officers  of  the  two  organizations. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Memo- 
rial Association  a  special  meeting  of  the 
st<ate  body  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  called  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  branding  the  oft-told  deed  of  Mrs. 
Frietchie  as  a  myth.  The  exact  words  of 
the  resolution  were: 

"It  is  an  untruth  and  impugns  the 
character  of  one  of  the  truest  Christian 
gentlemen  that  ever  lived;  and.  we,  the 
Daughters  of  that  Confederacy  for  which 
he  willingly  gave  his  life,  will,  at  least, 
defend  his  memory." 

The  resolutions  quote  the  noted  Mary- 
land historian,  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  who, 
upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tyler. 
the  biographer  of  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
says:  "  'Stonewall  Jackson  never  passed 
Barbara  Frietchie's  house,  but  passed 
down  Mill  alley  and  entered  Patrick 
street  west  of  Carroll  creek,  while  the 
Frietchie  house  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 


creek  and  about  a  square  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  alley  into  Patrick  street.  All 
that  relates  to  the  confederate  general  and 
his  troops  is  pure  fiction." 

NEVER    SAW    BARBARA. 

Major  General  Hy  Kyd  Douglas,  late  of 
Hagf  rstown,  was  riding  by  General  Jack- 
son's side  and  testifies  in  Scharf's  history 
to  the  fact  that  they  never  saw  Barbara 
Frietchie  nor  her  home,  as  does  Colonel  J. 
S.  Mosby  in  the  recent  number  of  a  current 
magazine. 

The  resolutions  contain  a  note,  still  in 
existence,  which  Jackson  himself  left  at 
the  Presbyterian  manse  for  Mrs.  Ross,  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman.  The  note  is  as 
follows: 

"Regret  not  being  permitted  to  see  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross,  but  could  not  expect  to 
have  that  pleasure  at  so  unreasonable  an 
hour.  T.  J.  JACKSON. 

Sept.  10,  '62,  5.15  a.  m. 

The  resolution  continues: 

"There  is  nothing  more  needed  to  dis- 
prove the  general  theory,  it  seems,  except 
to  quote  Mr.  Whittier  himself.  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  through  erroneous  informa- 
tion given  me  by  Mrs.  Southworth,  I  gave 
to  the  reading  world  the  poem  of  'Bar- 
bara Frietchie.' 

"And  so  we  know,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  the  order  to  'fire'  was  never 
given  for  two  obvious  reasons.  Barbara 
Frietchie  was  not  at  the  window  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  passed  many  yards  to  the 
west." 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
the  Daughters  take  a  thrust  at  Mrs.  Clara 
V.  Mott,  recording  secretary  of  the  memo- 
rial association,  who  wrote  a  version  or 
the  episode  adopted  by  her  organization  as 
the  true  one. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  description  of  Freder- 
ick and  the  surrounding:  country,  but  an 
unjust  story  from  beginning  to  end.  His- 
tory is  a  narration  of  facts  and  it  savors 
of  the  ridiculous  that  an  alien  to  Freder- 
ick, with  strong  northern  sentiments, 
should  prepare  a  version  compiled  from  in- 
terviews with  those  who  seem  unable  to 
prove  their  evidence,  and  that  the  Barbara 
Frietchie  Memorial  Association  shall  scat- 
ter it  abroad  to  establish  pure  fiction  as 
real  history." — The  North  American. 

Lancaster  County  Historical  Societv. 

The  spirit  of  historic  celebration  which 
slumbered  in  I.ancnster  county  for  many 
years,  is  finding  full  expression  these  lat- 
ter days.     For  many  years  the  Historical 

Societv  vainly  tried  to  arouse  ceneral  pop- 
ular interest  in  its  useful  work:  and  the- 
few  moving  spirits  in  it  found  little  ap- 
preciation   of    their    unselfish   efforts.      Of 
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late,  however,  it  has  been,  coming  to  its 
own.  Its  monthly  proceedings  are  not 
only  well  attended  by  prominent  citizens, 
but  they  are  awaited  and  read  by  a  wid- 
ening circle  of  students  and  persons  who 
realize  the  economic  value  or  this  sort  oi 
culture.  The  annual  volumes  of  transac- 
tions regularly  published  have  come  to  be 
rare  and  valuable  books  and  contain  many 
articles  and  much  material  of  great  per- 
manent use  to  the  historian.  Especially 
do  the  broadly  scattered  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster county  and  descendants  from  its  old 
families,  resident  everywhere,  follow  this 
work  with  increasing  interest;  there  is 
constant  demand  for  exploration  in  new 
fields  of  research. 

The  annual  outdoor  and  public  celebra- 
tion of  some  event  or  notable  personage 
in  the  county's  history  has  come  to  be 
looked  for  by  the  community  as  an  edu- 
cational feature  of  common  concern.  In 
this  way  some  years  ago  a  memorial  pil- 
lar was  erected  in  "Rossmere,"  a  north- 
eastern section  of  the  city,  on  the  site  ot- 
the  country  home  of  George  Ross,  signer 
of  the  Declaration,  and  Lancaster's  fore- 
most civilian  in  Revolutionary  days.  Rob- 
ert Fulton's  birthplace  was  -tableted  in 
1909,  with  a  great  popular  demonstration. 
A  year  later  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Men- 
nonite  settlement  was  celebrated,  and  a 
massive  boulder  was  set  up  on  the  lancr 
where  they  first  dwelt  and  worshiped. 
Last  year  the  Christiana  riot  and  treason 
trials  of  1851  were  thus  signalized,  and  a 
fine  granite  shaft  records  the  events. 

The  celebration  of  Marietta  borough,  of 
the  centennial  of  the  town's  incorporation, 
was  attended  for  four  days  with  such  con- 
tinued enthusiasm  and  increasing  interest 
and  with  a  popular  attendance  and  pro- 
fusion of  decoration  as  have  never  at- 
tached to  anv  event  of  its  kind  in  this 
county.  "Old  Home"  week  in  Manheim 
during  this  summer  was  also  a  feature  o!* 
much  importance  and  historical  signifi- 
cance. Last  Sunday  Bellevue  Church,  at 
Gap,  dedicated  five  memorial  windows  to 
its  founders,  and  the  exercises  commanded 
marked  attention. 

This  year  the  subject  of  "Lancaster  in 
the  Revolution"  forms  the  theme  of  the 
county  society's  work,  and  an  elaborate 
program  will  be  carried  out  at  William- 
son Park,  on  Friday  afternoon.  September 
20.  That  pleasure  eround.  the  generous 
gift  to  Lancaster  of  H.  S.  Williamson,  is 
a  rolling  tract  of  nearly  seventy  acres, 
with  beautiful  trees  and  rock  scenerv,  on 
the  Conestoia.  It  is  attractine:  much  at- 
tention of  late  by  its  picturesque  setting 
and  surrounding  the  thousands  who  have 
never  seen  it  'will  be  attracted  bv  this 
celebration.  It  adjoins  Rockford,  the  for- 
mer home  of  General  Edward  Hand.  M.D., 


the  adjutant  of  General  Washington  and 
his  close  personal  and  military  friend.  His 
achievements  and  the  story  of  his  life  will 
be  the  central  theme  of  the  occasion,  but 
it  will  include  the  commemoration  of  all 
Lancaster  county's  contribution  to  the 
war  of  177  6. 

A  massive  granite  tablet,  fitly  inscribed, 
will  be  fastened  into  and  framed  by  the 
great  Indian  Rock,  along  the  highv.ay 
bordering  and  overlooking  the  Conesto^a, 
and  easily  read  by  the  passerby.  Oratory, 
music  and  history  will  be  united  in  praise 
of  the  Continental  heroes,  a  chorus  of  200 
school  children  contributing  their  share  of 
patriotic  songs.  The  usual  souvenir  pro- 
gram will  contain  a  genealogy  of  the 
Hand  family  and  a  very  complete  Chron- 
ology of  the  County's  Contribution  to  the 
Revolutionary  Cause.  These  historical 
monographs,  illustrated  and  tastefully 
published,  constitute  a  literary  series  of 
permauent  value  and  at  the  close  of  this 
year's  celebration  there  will  be  five  to  the 
society's  credit. 

A  more  elaborate  and  far-reaching  work 
is  planned  by  the  Historical  Society  and 
the  Women's  Iris  Club,  of  Lancaster,  for 
next  November,  when  they  will  unite  In 
an  exhibition  and  historical  review  of  the 
evolution  of  portraiture  in  Lancaster 
county,  where  eminent  artists  have  lived 
and  worked  for  more  than  a  century  in 
this  branch  of  artistic  activity.  The  date 
has  been  fixed  for  November  10  to  25.  and 
within  that  period  the  exhibition  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Iris  club  house.  The  His- 
torical Society  will  undertake  to  exploit 
the  work  of  Lancaster  portrait  painters 
and  of  Lancastrians  in  portraiture,  and  to 
procure  and  publish  a  series  of  historical 
papers  relating  to  the  same.  The  joint 
committee  of  the  clubs  has  secured  the 
assistance  of  all  local  artists  and  other 
persons  interested  in  art  to  promote  the 
exhibition  contemplated  and  to  furnish 
contributions  to  the  same.  Public-spirit- 
ed citizens  will  raise  a  fund  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  police  protection  and  fire  in- 
surance of  art  work  loaned.  Owing  to 
limitations  on  the  hanginc:  space  the  dis- 
play will  be  rstricted  to  oil  and  water-col- 
or portraits,  metallic  and  plastic  figures, 
busts  and  medals,  miniatures  and  sil- 
houettes: and  its  purpose  shall  be  to  select 
the  best  specimen  of  each  artist's  work 
and  subjects  representative  of  Lancaster 
county  citizenship. 

Eichholtz.  who  wns  native  of  and  lived 
in  Lancaster,  hut  who  also  wrought  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  will,  of  course. 
be  the  most  notable  Subject  for  treatment: 
hut  many  other  local  celebrities,  scarcely 
loss  known,  will  ho  exploited.  Already 
the  wonder  crows  that  the  city  and  coun- 
ty are  so  rich  in  resources  available  for 
this  exposition. — The  North  American 
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Meaning  of  Names. 

By  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Editorial  Note. — Dr.  Fuld  lias  kindly 
consented  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  surname  of 
any  reader  who  sends  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  Editor  for  that  purpose.) 

HERSHEY. 

Two  derivations  have  been  suggested 
for  this  surname.  In  most  cases  Hershev 
is  a  corruption  of  a  genitive  patronymic 
form  of  Herr,  and  means  the  son  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  however  certain 
that  in  at  least  some  cases  the  surname  is 
derived  from  Hirsch,  a  deer,  and  means 
the  son  of  Hirsch.  The  name  Hirsch  is  a 
complimentary  surname  given  to  a  digni- 
fied man  or  a  fleet-footed  man.  The  sur- 
name Hirsch  was  also  frequently  a  sur- 
name of  location  or  occupation,  meaning 
the  proprietor  of  the  shop  bearing  the 
"Sign  of  the  Deer,"  or  living  near  such 
a  shop. 

HUNS1CKER. 

The  surname  Hunsicker  is  undoubtedly 
a  corruption  of  Hunziger,  which  is  a  nick- 
name derived  from  Hunzen.  It  was  given 
to  a  man  who  is  of  a  scolding  disposition 
■ — one  who  is  continually  repremanding 
and  abusing  others. 

A  Word  About  Company  I. 


Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1912 


Bethlehem 
The  Forum. 

Mr.  James  L.  Schaadt,  of  Allentown,  in 
"The  Penn  Germania"  for  July  gives  a 
memoir  of  Co.  I,  First  Penna.  Regiment  of 
its  service  for  the  Union  in  1S61. 

In  this  article  he  states  that  Co.  I. 
minus  6,  was  the  only  company  that  was 
willing  to  remain  beyond  tne  time  of  their 
enlistment  in  answer  to  Gen'l  Patterson's 
appeal  at  Charleston,  Va.,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  to  remain  just  one  week  longer,  and 


until  other  troops  which  were  on  the  way 
should  arrive  to  take  our  places.  Com- 
pany I,  however,  was  not  the  only  com- 
pany willing  to  remain.  Out  of  Co.  A, 
Capt.  Jas.  L.  Self  ridge's,  12  refused  to  re- 
main beyond  the  time  of  their  enlistment. 
The  men  in  the  regiment  who  refused  to 
remain  numbered  237.  They  were  at  5.30 
a.  m.,  escorted,  July  21st,  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  by  the  band,  Major  Lynn  in 
command,  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Lt.  Fre- 
nauff  to  Harrisburg.  Later  in  the  day  the 
whole  command  moved  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
I  was  a  member  of  Co.  A,  and  kept  a  mod- 
est diary  of  our  threemonths'  service.  I 
say  modest,  for  I  did  not  keep  the  record 
as  full  as  I  might  have  done.  I  of  course 
had  my  own  opinion  of  men  and  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  but  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  record  my  impressions  in  detail 
for  fear  the  record  might  fall  into  strange 
hands.  One  of  the  companies  of  our  regi- 
ment refused  to  a  man  to  remain  with 
their  captain  in  command,  but  signified 
their  willingness  to  remain  provided  they 
could  join  Co.  A.  Yours, 

Abraham  S.   Schropp. 
Co.  A,  First  Pa.  Regiment. 

Barbara  Hartman  Story. 

The  following  has  been  submitted  for 
publication.  Dr.  H.  is  Secretary  both  of 
the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical 
Societies. 

Prof.   Oscar  Kuhns. 

Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown.  Conn. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I   notice  in   the  May   in- 
stallment— Penn  Germania — of  your.  '"The 
German    and    Swiss    Settlements,"    etc..    p. 
416.    you   still    hold    to    the    Barbara    Hart- 
man  story.      In   a   paper   1   read   before  the 
Lebanon    County    Historical    Society    Aug. 
18.    1905,    entitled:      "A   Final    word    il 
Reglna    The    German    Captive."    it    was    in- 
controvertibly    shown    that    her    name 
not   Hartman    but    that    it    was   Leinii 
that  is  Barbara  Leininger.  and  that  when 
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she  was  carried  into  captivity  she  resided 
with  her  parents  near  Penu  s  Creek  in 
Union  County,  and  neither  in  Lebanon  nor 
Schuylkill  County,  as  had  formerly  been 
claimed.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  Barbara 
Leininger  who  was  in  captivity  "many 
years,"  but  her  sister  Regina  who  was  so 
held  for  nine  years.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  now 
established,  that  Barbara  Leininger  and 
her  companion  friend,  Maria  Le  Roy,  were 
massacred  after  their  having  been  made 
captives.  The  latter  two  were  restored 
after  a  captivity  of  about  2V2  years,  where- 
as that  of  Regina,  that  is,  her  restoration, 
was  effected  only  after  nine  years,  as  just 
said.  In  all  other  respects  their  story,  as 
usually  given,  is  correct. 

S.  P.  HEILMAN. 

Death  of  Samuel  Nordheimer. 

Mr.  Nordheimer  was  born  in  Memsdorf, 
Bavaria,  in  182  4,  and  when  but  a  boy  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  completed  his 
education  at  the  New  York  University. 
For  a  time  he  was  apprenticed  in  law. 
Finding  office  work  not  congenial,  he  came 
to  Canada  in  1840,  and  with  his  brother 
established  the  firm  of  A.  and  S.  Nord- 
heimer in  Kingston.  Later  a  branch  was 
opened  in  Toronto,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  headquarters  when  the  firm  was 
incorporated  as  the  Nordheimer  Piano  and 
Music  Company,  Limited. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Nordheimer  the  pio- 
neer in  piano  manufacturing  in  Canada, 
but  he  was  connected  with  and  gave  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  Steinway  and  Sons 
Company,  of  New  York.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  upright  pianos  at  the  time 
when  all  the  pianos  used  were  square.  His 
brother,  Albert  Nordheimer,  died  in  1860, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Nordheimer  became  the 
head  of  the  firm.  Under  his  direction  the 
business  of  the  company  steadily  grew,  and 
branches  were  established  in  various  cities 
throughout  Canada. 

Outside  of  his  own  business  many  insti- 
tutions owe  much  to  his  enterprise  and 
influence.  For  many  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  late  Federal  Bank.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  vice-president 
and  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the 
original  board  of  directors  of  the  Canada 
Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Company 
He  was  also  director  of  the  Conferedation 
Life  Association  and  the  Toronto  General 
Trusts  Corporation  from  the  beginning  ol 
these  companies. 

"A  good  German  and  a  loyal  subject  of 
his  British  King,"  was  the  final  charac- 
terization of  Mr.  Nordheimer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Redderoth,  pastor  of  the  Gorman  Luther- 
an Church,  who  preached  the  sermon,  in 
which  he  paid      high      tribute   to  the   de- 


ceased. Dr.  Redderoth  spoke  particularly 
of  the  restless  energy  and  activity  which 
were  the  outstanding  characteristics  ot 
Mr.  Nordheimer,  to  which  principally  he 
owed  his  great  success  in  life.  "His  re- 
creation was  hard  work,"  said  Dr.  Redder- 
oth. Dr.  Redderoth  spoke  of  having  vis- 
ited him  a  week  before  his  death,  and  he 
was  reading.  After  his  accident  some 
months  ago  the  doctors  prescribed  abso- 
lute rest  for  him,  but  he  could  not  remain 
in  the  house,  and  he  drove  downtown  to 
look  after  the  business.  In  this  respect,  the 
speaker  said,  Mr.  Nordheimer  resembled 
his  master,  the  Emperor  William  I.,  who 
appointed  him  Consul. 

"Especially  we  Germans  are  proud  of 
him,  because  he  had  all  the  qualities 
which  make  the  Germans  good  citizens." 
In  recognition  of  his  services  he  had  been 
granted  by  the  German  Emperor  the  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

The  fact  that  Toronto  was  today  the 
musical  center  of  Canada,  that  over  1000 
students  of  music  were  gathered  here,  and 
the  great  success  of  Toronto's  great  choirs. 
Dr.  Redderoth  said,  could  all  be  traced 
back  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Samuel  Nord- 
heimer,  the   "father  of  music   in  Canada." 

Mr.  Nordheimer  was  much  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  Germans  of  the  Province. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  several  Ger- 
man societies,  including  the  Deutscher 
Verein,  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft,  and 
the  German  Benevolent  Society.  He  was 
also  active  in  musical  circles  outside  the 
piano  business,  and  was  for  some  years 
President  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

By  this  shrewdness  and  great  energy 
and  activity  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  could  be  counted  among  the 
millionaires  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Nordheimer  was  buried  July  2,  To- 
ronto, Canada. — Toronto  Globe. 

i 
Local  Historv. 

Norristown.  Doylestown.  Germantown, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  are  but  a  few  of  the  his- 
toric places  that  have  been  holding  gath- 
erings of  their  citizens,  their  sons  and 
daughters.  These  with  the  scores  of  fam- 
ily reunions,  either  held  or  to  be  held,  can 
become  a  mighty  incentive  and  inspiration 
for  the  study  of  local  history.  A  good 
start  is  being  made  but  a  great  tield  in 
open  and  being  opened  that  should  be  as- 
siduously cultivated.  Historians  should 
not  be  compelled  or  allowed  to  rely  on 
imagination  for  their  facta  Let  us  collect 
and  make  available  all  the  historic  facta 
we  can  lay  hands  on  and  thus  help  the 
coming  historian  write  a  correct   history. 
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1be?f  fellows!  Xet'e  oive  tbeee  men  a  lift!'* 

An  editorial  writer  of  "The  Lutheran"  said  recently; — 
"We  saw  an  automobile  break  down  the  other  day.  Its  axle 
fell  apart  while  crossing  the  trolley  tracks  and  the  trolley  cars 
were  blocked.  A  crowd  of  men  and  boys — some  with  good 
brawny  muscles — soon  gathered  around  the  car  and  watched 
the  chauffeur  and  his  passenger  assistants  as  they  vainly  en- 
deavored to  move  the  car  off  the  tracks.  Just  then  a  good- 
natured  and  burley  trolley  conductor  yelled  out,  "Hey,  fellows! 
Let's  give  these  men  a  lift!"  That  proved  the  much-needed 
signal  to  bring  a  score  of  hands  together  in  one  effective  effort 
to  lift  the  car  off  the  tracks." 

A  company,  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  has  been  chartered  to  do  what  H.  \V.  Kriebel, 
singlehauded  and  alone,  could  not  do— make  of  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA  a  periodical  worthy  of  its  name  and  aim.  Won't 
you  who  read  these  lines  give  this  company  a  lift?  "Hey, 
fellows!     Let's  give  these  men  a  lift!" 

See  last  page  of  cover  for  suggestions. 

The  Managing  Editor. 
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A  PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Another  year  in  the  history  of  this 
periodical  is  hereby  brought  to  a  close — 
a  year  that  has  been  to  me  personally 
a  noteworthy  and  eventful  one.  The 
widening  of  the  borders  of  the  magazine 
and  incorporation  of  THE  PENN  GER- 
MANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  are 
the  consummation  of  a  purpose  formed 
several  years  ago  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  accomplishment  of  greater  things 
in  years  to   come. 

I  desire  to  record  herewith  my  grate- 
ful appreciation  and  recognition  of  the 
services  of  all  who  have  in  the  past  in 
any  way  directly  or  indirectly  helped 
to  make  the  publication  of  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GERMAN  or  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA  possible.  Without  their 
cooperation  the  journal  could  not  have 
maintained  its  existence. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mere  in- 
corporation of  THE  PENN  GER- 
MANIA PUBLISHING  COMPANY  will 
not  per  se  solve  publication  problems. 
Afield  and  machinery  have  been  provided 
— all  kinds  of  activity  are  essential  to  a 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  field. 
I  urgently  request  all  readers  of  the  mag- 
azine to  give  it  their  cordial  support  the 
coming  year.  As  Managing  Editor  it 
will  be  my  pleasure  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  promote  the  best  interests  in  THE 
PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY.. 

H.  W.  Kriebel. 


Current  life  and  thought 


Illustrative  of  German-American  Activities 
V&3Q  Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


Germany 
and 

Religious  Faith  letin  of  the 
German- American  Alliance,  contains  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Julius  Hotmail  of  Baltimore  at  a 
German  Day  celebration  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Maryland  Unahhang- 
iger  Burgerverein."  A  free  translation 
follows : 


The  October  issue  of  "We  Germans  are  a  very  peculiar 
Mitteilungen,  the  Bui-  people.  We  Germans  have  had  in 
National  America  a  remarkable  lot  and  this  re- 
markable element  of  our  character  and 
our  lot  in  part  explains  why  at  this  late 
day  we  begin  the  celebration  of  German 
Day  with  religious  exerc^es.  A  remark- 
able condition  and  a  remarkable  lot  meet 
here.  Thes>e  explain  our  present  situa- 
tion.    We  nevertheless  .affirm  that  being" 


"The  question  has  been  asked,  why  do  German  and  being  pious  belong  I  $ 
we.  why  do  you  celebrate  German  Day  — a  remarkable  lot.  The  handful  oi  Ger- 
with  religious  services?  The  question  man  immigrants  who,  called  and  led 
was  asked  in  the  spirit  oi  union.  Ger-  hither  by  William  Penn,  October  6.  1683, 
man  Day  should  not  be  opened  with  re-  in  Germantown,  set  forth  in  an  unknown 
ligious  service-.  The  questiou  was  asked  land  was  above  all  else  a  handful  of  pious 
not   by   one   or   two,   but   by   many   and     people.     To-day  in  the  year  1012.  better 

1913,  we  will  erect  a  monument  to  Pas- 
torius.  the  leader  of  this  handful.  How 
different  the  multitude  that  will  crowd 
around    this    monument.      What    a    con- 


right  here  we  will  ask  another  question : 
why  was  German  Day  not  always  opened 
with  religious  service-?  Answer  this 
question.  For  the  usual,  the  natural,  the 
self-evident,  the  normal  need  not  apolo- 
gize, but  the  stinted,  the  false,  the  un- 
natural, the  abnormal  must'  justify  it- 
self and  its  manners  oi  dealing.  I  ask, 
who  was  not  German  Day  always  and 
everywhere  begun  with  a  religous  ser- 
vice? Why  have  Germans  nurtured  the 
fancy  that  man  can  be  true  without  God. 
1  wish  to  hear  a  reply  to  this — a  clear  and 
frank  reply. 


trast !    What  a  gulf  divides  the  Germans 
who    by    thousand*    and    even    hun 
thousands  will  stand  around  the  monu- 
ment   from   the   men   whom   they   would 

honor  in  the  monument.  This  is  what  I 
call  the  'remarkable  lot'  which  1  do  •  : 
hesitate  o  call  the  misfortune  of  the 
German.     Because  he  dis  vim- 

self  from  the  original  roots  of  his  |  er, 
lie  became  ..  '>er:v.  K 
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the  German  has  been  and  had  to  be  with- 
out significance  because  he  had  no 
Heavenly  nor  earthly  Fatherland.  If  he 
had  had  an  earthly  Fatherland,  it  might 
have  become  a  spur  to  his  power  which 
is  actuated  in  each  person  by  natural  ne- 
cessity, 

"But  the  earthly  Fatherland  was  not, 
and  the  Heavenly  was  lost.  The  German 
people  became  a  victim  to  the  fancy  that 
there  is  no  God.  In  Germany  this  view 
has  long  since  been  subdued ;  men  are 
ashamed  of  it  and  he  who  expresses  it 
becomes  a  laughing  stock.  But  here  in 
America  among  us  Germans  we  can  free 
ourselves  from  this  stinting  and  stunting 
and  mutilations  of  the  German  soul  which 
has  enthroned  human  reason.  Kneeling 
before  this  idol,  this  false  god,  the  Ger- 
man-American soul  has  become  impover- 
ished and  shrivelled.  And  yet  I  recall 
the  hymns  sung  at  the  Sanger  test  in 
Philadelphia.  I  can  not  believe  that  the 
6,000  or  7,000  singers  were  only  singing 
machines  who  do  not  know  what  they 
sing,  who  gave  forth  only  the  notes  with- 
out recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  word, 
religious  inspiration  bringeth  the  work  of 
art.  And  the  'Einsicdler  in  der  Xacht' ; 
is  not  this  sacred  music? 

*     *     #     *     *     *     * 

"Do  not  let  us  ignore  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  our  life,  but  recognize  it  fully 
and  wholly,  my  friends  from  abroad.  We 
ask  patience.  Let  us  celebrate  our  Ger- 
man Day  in  the  spirit  of  union.  This 
is  the  misfortune  that  out  of  lot  and  con- 
dition of  our  people  the  result  has  come 
that  the  Germans  stand  in  the  corner. 

"They  have  lost  their  connection  with 
life  and  the  present.  The  man  who  is 
abusive  when  he  comes  home  has  lost 
connection  with  his  wife,  the  child  that 
daily  returns  home  soured  has  lost  con- 
nection with  the  home.  He  who  takes  up 
his  business  and,  pen  in  hand.  says:  "I  do 
not  care  a  straw  for  it."  has  lost  con- 
nection with  the  life  power  of  business 
and  the  sooner  he  leaves  it  the  better. 
The  condition  of  the  German  is  similar. 
he  is  'cornered'  (  in  einen  Winkel  ger- 
aten)   (sidetracked?). 

*  *  *  *  *  >;;  J; 

''We  are   fullv  convinced  that  on  tins 


ground  the  contests  of  coming  genera- 
tions will  be  fought.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  destiny  of  the  world  rests  on 
the  Xew  World  and  on  the  new  race  of 
people  that  is  being  formed.  We  will 
never  be  allowed  to  add  a  decisive  word 
if  we  are  not  found  in  harmony  with  our 
times." 


Decay  of  the  France    ha>    abolished 

German  her    aristocracy    after 

Nobility  decimating     its     num- 

bers by  the  guillotine  ; 
England  has  deprived  her  peers  of  their 
most  %  powerful  legislative  weapon,  and 
is  clamoring  for  a  partition  of  their  broad 
acres  into  small  holdings,  and  now  we 
read  that  the  German  nobility  is  on  the 
downgrade.  This  is  the  confession  of 
one  who  himself  bears  a  title.  Count  Sieg- 
fried Bernstorf,  who  writes  in  the  Ber- 
liner Tagcblatt  to  ask.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  German  noblesse?  He  says 
that  altho  they  boast  of  having  made  the 
German  Empire,  they  are  little  by  little 
losing  their  predominance  in  the  Army 
and  Xavy.  in  diplomacy,  and  in  Court 
circles.  They  are  too  poor  to  stand  the 
extravagant  gaietv  of  Berlin  life,  and 
retire  to  their  country  seats.  Their 
places  are  taken  by  the  bourgeois,  and  if 
they  ever  visit  the  Kaiser's  Court  they 
are  compelled  to  rub  elbows  with  people 
whom  it  is  the  hxt  tradition  of  their 
order  to  look  down  upon.  Plain,  even 
severe,  are  the  words  in  which  this  Ger- 
man aristocrat  describes  the  condition  oi 
things  : 

"It  is  undeniable  that  the  German 
aristocracy  is  on  the  decline.  An  order 
oi  men  which  somewhat  arrogantly,  cer- 
tainly unjustly,  boasts  of  having  founded 
the  Empire  now  feels  itself  in  its  death 
agony.  Once  upon  a  time  the  nobles 
reigned  supreme  at  Berlin :  now  they 
spend  their  time  oi\  their  estates,  not 
finding  sufficient  money  in  their  coffers 
to  meet  the  immense  taxes  upon  their 
resources  demanded  for  the  support  of 
two  establishments,  one  in  the  country, 
the  other  in  the  town.  Once  upon  a 
time,    fair    weather    or    foul,    thev    fre- 
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quented  the  imperial  Court;  now,  if  the 
nobles,  from  time  to  time,  seat  them- 
selves on  the  steps  of  the  throne  they  feel 
themselves  compromised  as  they  say,  by 
associating  with  certain  men  of  trade, 
even  with  the  Chicago  dealers  in  salt 
pork,  the  sort  of  people  the  Kaiser 
esteems  highly  and  receives  cordially." 

The  free  air  of  life,  the  breadth  and 
openness  of  national  unity,  are  not  felt 
by  the  nobility,  who  if  unemployed  in  the 
public  service  are  isolated  from  the 
people  by  living  on  great  estates  in  the 
country;  if  employed,  are  yet  separated 
from  the  real  life  of  the  nation  by  caste, 
which  reigns  throughout  the  Army  and 
the  administration.  The  principle  of 
caste  dwarfs  and  weakens  and  causes  de- 
cay. Count  Bernstorf  remarks  in  this 
connection : 

"The  activity  of  the  German  noble- 
man, however  real,  is  actually  stunted. 
Two  careers  are  open  to  these  gentlemen 
of  blue  blood — the  Army  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government.  But 
no  sooner  do  noblemen  take  possession 
of  high  office  in  the  Army  and  the  ad- 
ministration than  castes  are  created, 
castes  which  cut  them  off  from  contact 
with  the  German  people,  its  life,  its 
labor,  and  its  hopes.  The  general  result 
is  that  those  nobles  who  work  in  public 
employment  remain  isolated  in  their 
pride,  each  in  his  official  environment, 
while  those  who  have  exchanged  Berlin 
for  the  country  remain  equally  isolated 
on  their  estates.  Neither  of  these  two 
classes  really  mingle  in  the  current  life 
of  Germany;  they  do  not  breathe  the 
open  air,  the  outside  air,  which  gives  life 
and  health." 

Those  who  have  broken  through  the 
aristocratic  traditions  of  caste  have  failed 
to  make  any  impression  on  others  of 
their  order  and  have  paid  the  penaltv  of 
their  daring  experiment  in'  other  ways. 
The  Count  answers  that  : 

"There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
the  case  of  those  who  are  thus  enclosed 
in  the  iron  bonds  of  caste.  Certain  genu- 
ine princes  of  Germany  have  wished  as 
ordinary  people  do  and  exactly  like  the 
simple  heroine  of  the  melodrama  'to  live 
their  own  life.'       They  have  gone  into 


business,  into  some  vast  business  con- 
cern, for  the  word  business,  despised  by 
the  nobility,  is  credited  with  a  singular 
virtue  and  a  character  almost  august 
when  it  is  preceded  by  the  adjective  vast! 
But  they  invariably  make  a  failure  of  it. 
They  lose  a  great  deal  of  money,  which 
is  not  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
matter.  They  sacrifice  also  their  pres- 
tige, a  serious  matter  for  noblemen,  and 
they  induce  no  one  to  follow  their 
example." 

They  must  then,  declares  the  Count, 
set  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  country 
as  the  sole  means  of  self-preservation. 
But  they  prefer  the  dilettante  life  to  that 
of  a  merchant  or  a  professor  of  learning. 
They  prefer  a  life  of  sport  or  trifling. 
modern  competition,  however,  does  not 
tolerate  the  dilettante,  he  remarks,  and  it 
is  time  for  the  German  nobles  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  this  idea,  which 
has  nothing  feudal  in  it.  If  they  so  do. 
they  will  see  how  to  take  prudent  advan- 
tage of  the  transition  which  their  present 
condition  is  undergoing  and  recognize  a 
coming  change  which  they  should  see  will 
improve  their  position.  Otherwise,  he 
argues,  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy. — The  Litcrarx  Digest. 


Germany  Scribncr's     Mac4a~inc 

and  the  for   November   begins 

Germans  a     noteworthy     series 

erf  papdrs  on  "Ger- 
many and  the  Germans  from  an  Ameri- 
can Point  of  View,"  by  Trice  Collier. 
The  estimate  of  these  articles  by  the 
magazine  itself  in  the  following  words  is 
fully  justified. 

"His  sentences  fairly  sparkle  with 
shrewd  wit,  but  while  he  treats  with  re- 
freshing candor  some  weak  spots  in  a 
nation's  pride,  there  are  always  in  evi- 
dence a  spirit  of  fairness  and  a  willing- 
ness to  give  full  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  Nothing  has  been  written  oi 
modern  Germany,  or  of  the  Emperor, 
with  the  frankness  and  yet  with  the 
cordial  appreciation  and  good-will  of 
these  articles  or  with  the  same  disregard 
of  anything  hut  what  the  author  belie 
to  be  the  truth." 
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The  first  article  entitled  "The  In- 
discreet," (referring  to  the  present  Em- 
peror), is  well  worth  readiug.  A  few 
extracts  follow : 

"In  Germany,  wherever  he  turns, 
whether  it  be  to  look  at  the  army,  to  in- 
quire about  the  navy,  to  study  the  con- 
stitution, or  to  disentangle  the  web  of 
present-da}'  political  strife;  to  read  the 
figures  of  commercial  and  industrial 
progress,  or  the  results  of  social  legis- 
lation ;  to  look  on  at  the  Germans  at. 
play  during  their  yachting  week  at  Kiel, 
or  their  rowing  contests  at  Frankfort,  he 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Em- 
peror." 

"He  so  pervades  German  life  that  to 
write  of  the  Germany  of  the  last  tw:enty- 
five  years  without  attempting  to  describe 
William  the  Second,  German  Emperor, 
would  be  to  leave  every  question,  insti- 
tution, and  problem  of  the  country  with- 
out its  master-key." 

"William  II,  German  Emporer  and 
King  of  Prussia,  was  born  January  27, 
11859,  and  became  German  Emperor  June 
'15,  1888.  He  is,  therefore,  in  the  prime 
-of  life,  and  looks  it.  His  complexion  and 
-eyes  are  as  clear  as  those  of  an  athlete, 
-rand  his  eyes,  and  his  movements,  and  his 
talk  are  vibrating  with  energy.  He 
stands,  I  should  guess,  about  five  feet 
•eight  or  nine,  has  the  figure  and  activity 
of  an  athletic  youth  of  thirty,  and  in  his 
"hours  of  friendliness  is  as  careless  in 
speech,  as  unaffected  in  manner,  as  lack- 
ing in  any  suspicion  of  self-conscious- 
ness, or  of  any  desire  to  impress  you 
with  his  importance,  as  the  simplest 
.gentleman  in  the  land." 

"He  loves  his  job.  In  his  first  pro- 
clamation to  his  people  he  declared  that 
lie  had  taken  over  the  government  "in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Kings,  prom- 
ising God  to  be  a  just  and  merciful 
'prince,  cultivating  piety  and*  the  fear 
<of  God.  He  has  proclaimed  himself  to 
\Ve.  as  did  Frederick  the  Great  ami  his 
grandfather  before  him.  the  servant  of 
his  people.  Certainly  no  one  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  works  harder,  and  what  is 
far  more  difficult  and  far  more  self-  deny- 
ing, no  one  keeps  himself  litter  for  his 
duties   than   he.      He   eats   no   red   meat. 


drinks  almost  no  alcohol,  smokes  very 
little,  takes  a  very  light  meal  at  night, 
goes  to  bed  earl}'  and  gets  up  early.  He 
rides,  walks,  shoots,  plays  tennis,  and  is 
as  much  in  the  open  air  as  his  duties  per- 
mit." 

"The  German  Emperor  is  unham- 
pered, as  is  no  other  rider,  by  considera- 
tions of  popular  favor,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  directs  and  influences  not  Rus- 
sian peasants,  nor  Turkish  .-laves,  but  an 
instructed,  enlightened,  and  ambitious 
people.  This  environment  is  unique  in 
the  world  to-day,  and  the  Germans  as  a 
whole,  seem  to  consider  their  ruler  a 
valuable  asset  despite  occasional  vagaries 
that  bring  down  their  own  and  foreign 
criticism  upon  him." 

"He  has  pulled  Germany  out  of  dan- 
ger and  beyond  the  reach,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  of  any  repetition  of  the 
catastrophe  and  humiliation  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  This  is  a  solid  fact,  and 
for  this  situation  the  Emperor  is  largely, 
one  might  almost  sav  wholly,  respon- 
sible."  * 

"It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  is 
volatile;  that  he  dies  from  on^  task  to 
another,  finishing  nothing:  that  his  ar- 
tistic tastes  are  the  extravagant  dreams 
of  a  Nero :  that  he  loves  publicity  as  a 
worn  and  obese  soprano  loves  the  center 
of  the  stage:  that  his  indiscretions  would 
bring  about  the  discharge  of  the  most 
inconspicuous  petty  official.  Others 
speak  and  write  of  him  as  a  hero  of 
mythology  as  a  mystic  and  a  dreamer, 
looking  for  guidance  to  the  traditions  of 
mediaeval  knighthood;  while  others, 
again,  dub  him  a  modernist,  insist  that  he 
is  a  commercial  traveller,  hawking  the 
wares  of  his  country  wherever  he  goes, 
and  with  an  eye  ever  to  the  interests  >f 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  and  Essen  and 
Pforzheim,  Again,  you  hear  that  he  is  a 
Prussian  junker,  or  that  he  i<  a  cavalry 
officer,  with  all  the  prejudices  and  limita- 
tions oi  such  a  one:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  lie  is  eluded  for  enlisting  the  finan- 
cial help  oi  rich  Jews  and  industrials." 

"Whatever  the  reasons,  the  criticisms. 

or  the  causes,  the  man  whom  we  have 
been  describing  was  as  certain  to  dismiss 
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Bismarck  from  office  as  a  bird  is  certain 
to  fly  and  not  to  swim." 

"I  have  described  these  'furious  indis- 
cretions, as  they  were  called  at  the  time, 
together,  though  they  were  years  apart; 
for  these  utterances,  and  the  constant 
repetition  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God  and  not  to  the  people  he  governs,  are 
the  heart  of  this  whole  contention  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  indiscreet,  is  indis- 
creet even  to  the  point  of  damaging  his 
own  prestige  and  injuring  his  country's 
interests  abroad." 

''The  English  are  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely mistaken  about  the  attitude  of  the 
German  Emperor  toward  them.  He  is 
"far  and  away  the  best  and  most  power- 
ful friend  they  have  in  Europe,  and  I, 
for  one,  would  be  willing  to  forgive  him 
were  he  irritated  at  their  misunderstand- 
ing of  him.  Personally,  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  had  France  or 
Russia  treated  the  German  Emperor  with 
the  cool  district  shown  him  by  the  Bri- 
tish, the  German  army  and  fleet  would 
have  moved  ere  this.'' 

"It  is  not  what  the  people  have  won 
and  then  shared  with  the  ruler,  but  it  is 
what  the  ruler  has  inherited  or  won  and 
shared  with  the  people  that  makes  the 
groundwork  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
various  states  and  of  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many. Nothing  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  people  of  Prussia  or  from  any 
other  state  in  Germany  that  they  once 
had ;  but  certain  rights  and  privileges 
have  been  granted  by  the  rulers  that  were 
once  wholly  theirs.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
that  it  is  William  II  and  his  ancestors 
who  made  Prussia  Prussia,  and  volun- 
tarily gave  Prussians  certain  political 
rights,  and  not  the  citizens  of  Prussian 
who  •  stormed  the  battlements  of  equal 
rights  and  made  a  treaty  with  their  sover- 
eign. " 

"This"  ruler  believes  it  to  be  essentially 
a  part  of  his  business  to  be  a  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  to  his  people  in.  art,  their  high 
priest  in  religion,  their  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  foreign  peoples,  their  watchful 
father  and  friend  in  legislation  dealing 
with  their  daily  lives,  their  war-lord,  and 
their  best  example  in  all  that  concerns 


domestic  happiness  and  patriotic  citizen- 
ship." 

"We  have  been  surfeited  with  peace 
talk  till  we  are  all  irritable.  One  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  ounce  of  the  same  qual- 
ity of  peace  powders  that  we  are  using 
internationally  would,  if  prescribed  to  a 
happy  family  in  this  or  any  other  land, 
lead  to  dissensions,  disobedience,  domes- 
tic disaster,  and  divorce.  Mr.  Carnegie 
will  live  long  enough  to  have  seen  more 
wars  and  international  disturbances,  and 
more  discontent  born  of  superficial  read- 
ing, than  any  man  in  hi-tory  who  was  at 
the  same  time  so  closely  connected  with 
their  origin.  Perhaps  it  were  better  after 
all  if  our  millionaires  were  educated!" 


Evangelical  The   August   issue  of 

Messenger  The   Searchlight 

Magazine  of  Phila- 
delphia contains  a  "character  sketch  of 
the  Great  Pennsylvania  Governor  His- 
torian and  Judge,  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker"  from  which  we  quote. 

"His  life  has  been  a  full  life,  and  he 
has  given  the  best  of  it  to  his  State.  His 
heart  is  a  good  heart,  and  he  has  shared 
its  generous  deeds  with  his  own  gener- 
ation. The  spirit  of  Pennsylvania  was 
sinking,  and  he  raised  it  to  dignity  and 
led  it  into  the  temple  of  fame.  His  high 
principles  never  relaxed  under  the  most 
specious  allurements,  his  lofty  industry 
was  never  daunted  by  the  most  difficult 
tasks  and  his  decorous  fortitude  was 
never  broken  by  the  strange  events  of  a 
long  and  eventful  life. 

"An  American  of  the  broadest  feel- 
ings, he  is  also  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
man. His  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  is  perhaps  the 
deepest  enthusiasm  of  his  life.  His 
philosophy  of  history  is  often  racial,  and 
his  analysis  of  momentous  epochs  is  so 
passionately  earnest  as  to  thrill  the 
reader  or  listener  with  their  intensity  and 
their  truth..  In  an  address  at  the  Bi- 
Centennial  Celebration  of  Genu 
he  threw  a  racial  light  upon  a  truth  which 
we  were  prone  to  forget:  Tn  the  sixth 
century  a  tribe  of  Germans   found  their 
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way  across  the  North  Sea  to  an  island 
which  they  called  Angleland.  Like  all 
of  their  stock,  the  men  of  this  colony 
grew  in  substance  and  developed  in  in- 
telligence; but  they  have  ever  since,  in 
times  of  trial  and  difficulty,  looked  back 
to  the  fatherland' for  guidance  and  sup- 
port. In  147 1  a  man  named  Caxton 
was  in  Cologne  learning  the  art  of  print- 
ing. He  returned  to  England  to  impart 
to  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the 
new  discovery,  and  the  literature  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Scott  and  Dickens 
became  a  possibility.  The  impulse  which 
Luther  gave  to  human  thought  beat  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  bringing  with  it  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen,  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults. Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
an  English  admiral  went  to  Rotterdam 
for  a  wife.  The  son  of  this  Dutchman 
was  the  Quaker  William  Penn.  He  who 
would  know  the  causes  of  the  settlement 
• — the  purest  and,  in  that  it  gave  the  best 
promise  of  what  the  future  was  to  un- 
fold, to  the  most  fateful  of  the  American 
colonies — must  go  to  the  Reformation  to 
'seek  them.  The  time  has  come  when 
men  look  back  through  William  Penn 
and  George  Fox  to  their  masters,  Menno 
Simons,  the  reformer  of  the  Nether- 
lands; Casper  Schwenkfeld,  the  noble- 
man of  Silesia,  and  Jacob  Boehm,  the  in- 
spired shoemaker  of  Gorlitz/  ?' 


Germans  Four     years     ago     I 

in  spent    the    month    of 

Switzerland  August    at    G  1  i  o  n  , 

above  Mon  treu  x — 
that  bit  of  paradise  beneath  which,  a 
thousand  feet  below,,  lies  Lake  Geneva, 
surrounded  by  snow-capped  mountains 
white  at  noonday,  rose-colored  at  even- 
ing. This  is  French  Switzerland,  and 
Geneva  itself  lies  only  two  miles  from 
the  French  line.  But  the  proprietor  of 
the  Hotel  du  Pare,  at  Glion  spoke  Ger- 
man as  his  natural  tongue,  although  he 
could  speak  French  fluently.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  German  language  is 
rapidly  driving  the  French  language  out 
of  Switzerland.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise.    For  there  is  hardly  a  square  mile 


of  either  earth  or  ice  in  Switzerland 
where  a  German  has  not  opened  a  hotel. 
And  whoever,  has  walked  over  a  pass 
has  had  it  ineffaceably  impressed  upon 
him  that  the  German  is  ubiquitous  in 
Switzerland.  On  any  road  one  meets 
the  German  tourists  all  day  long — red, 
sweating  and  dust  covered;  sturdy  men 
and  their  fat  Frauen,  carrying  huge 
knapsacks  on  their  backs  and  conquering 
Switzerland  peaceably,  as  once  they 
would  have  conquered  it  with  arms. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  in  Venice.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  desert  my  pension 
(German,  by  the  way,  and  in  the  old 
clock  tower  by  St.  Mark's)  for  one  even- 
ing and  dine  at  a  very  popular  and 
famous  Italian  restaurant,  to  which  I 
had  been  highly  recommended.  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  garden,  overlooking  a 
canal  through  whicli  gondolas  crept 
sleepily  by,  I  knew  no  Italian.  English 
produced  little  result.  I  supposed 
French  would  be  understood  in  Italy,  but 
it  was  German  which  brought  the  deli- 
cious broiled  ham.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  proprietor  of  this  Italian  restaurant, 
as  well  as  all  the  waiters,  were  German. 
—Frederick  Lynch  in  Congregationalist. 


The  Modern  The    Lutheran    Ouar- 

Pulpit  terly,    of    July.    1912. 

contains  an  article  on 
"The  Ministry  of  the  Word,"  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  by  Caspar 
Rene  Gregory,  of  Leipzig,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following: 

To-day  the  excitement  and  the  whirl  o\ 
modern  life  has  laid  hold  on  the  pulpit. 
The  sermon  is  growing  shorter  and  short- 
er. A  half  an  hour  is  as  much  as  most 
people  wish  to  devote  to  a  sermon  and 
the  whole  service  is  arranged  upon  the 
basis  of  a  sermon  of  that  length.  Short- 
er sermons  are  not  uncommon.  Last 
autumn  1  heard  in  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent Presbyterian  church  a  sermon  that 
was  just  thirteen  minutes  long.  I  scarce- 
ly think  that  I  need  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  such  a  shortening  of  the 
time  devoted  to  preaching.  If  the  pro- 
cess continue-,  the  pastor  may  fina 
instead  oi  a  sermon,  with  a  timid  voice 
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give  to  the  assembled  saints  a  brief  text, 
or  a  motto  even,  that  they  may  reflect 
upon,  if  they  can  possibly  find  time  in  the 
intervals  of  the  all-absorbing-  bridge  and 
gossip. 

If  a  young  man  is  in  a  hurry  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  I  should 
say  to  him  :  "Away  with  you.  Go  break 
stone  on  the  turnpike.  That  you  can  do 
in  a  hurry,  although  an  old  stone-breaker 
could  teach  you  many  a  thing.  You  can- 
not learn  to  make  good  shoes,  or  hats, 
or  clothes,  or  clocks,  or  watches  in  a, 
hurry.  Much  less  can  you  make  your- 
self a  good  preacher  in  a  hurry.  You 
may  learn  to  talk  in  a  loud  voice  and  to 
say  a  few  things  glibly,  and  to  get  a 
church  in  a  hurry,  and  to  get  ten  churches 
in  a  hurry — each  of  them  glad  to  get  rid 
of  you  in  a  hurry,  but  you  can  in  no  way 
under  the  sun  come  to  be  a  due  and 
proper  minister  in  a  hurry."  The  higher 
the  creature,  the  slower  is  its  develop- 
ment, the  more  time  it  needs  to  mature. 
A  simple  polyp  grows  quickly.  An  oak 
or  an  elephant  does  not  mature  in  a  day. 
The  highest  office  open  to  man  is  the 
office  of  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  it 
is  the  office  which  demands  the  most  com- 
plete preparation. 


Growth  of  When    the    Synod    of 

Missouri  Synod  Missouri  was  organ- 
ized under  the  leader- 
ship of  YValther  in  April,  1847,  twelve 
congregations,  with  their  pastors  and 
ten  pastors  without  their  congregations, 
joined  this  new  organization.  One  con- 
dition of  membership  in  this  Synod  was 
and  is  today  the  acknowledging,  not  only 
of  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God, 
but  al^o  of  all  the  Confessions  oi  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  as  a  correct 
and  true  exhibition  and  explanation  of 
this  Word.  It  was  freely  predicted  that 
on  such  a  confessional  basis  the  Synod 
could  not  thrive  and  become  a  power  in 
this  land  of  freedom.  In  ten  years  it 
would  come  to  an  ignominious  end. 

Rut  what  has.  under  God's  blessing, 
become  of  this  Synod'  When  Walther 
was  called   home,   in  May,   18S7.   Synod 


numbered  1.424  congregations  and  544 
preaching  stations,  931  ministers  and  $j 

professors  in  the  various  institutions  of 
the  Synod ;  75,504  children  attending  the 
parochial  schools,  taught  by  620  teachers 
and  by  hundreds  -of  pastors.  In  the 
seven  institutions  of  Synod.  777  young 
men  were  preparing  for  the  mini-try  or 
for  the  office  of  school  teacher.  '"The 
Lutheraner,*'  the  official  church  paper  of 
Synod,  had  a  circulation  of  19,  500.  and 
"Lehre  und  Wehre,"  a  monthly  magazine 
of  theology,  was  published  in  1,800 
copies. 

And  what  of  the  Missouri  Synod  to- 
day? Walther"s  spirit  is  still  very  much 
alive  among  us,  and  God's  blessings  ac- 
cordingly have  not  ceased  >mce  Walther's 
demise,  but  have  been  graciously  con- 
tinued and  increased.  The  Missouri 
Synod  to-day  is  by  far  the  largest  indi- 
vidual Synod  in  America.  At  present  it 
numbers  2,123  pastors  and  90  professors 
(most  of  them  theologically  trained)  in 
the  various  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  number  of  students  being  1.817. 
Of  this  number  309  are  studying  for  the 
ministry  at  Concordia  Seminary.  St. 
Louis.  103  new  students  having  entered 
last  September.  The  Synod  has  another 
theological  seminary  at  Springfield.  111. ; 
furthermore  18  colleges  and  academic-, 
and  13  institutions  of  charity,  such  as 
hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the  aged 
and  epileptics,  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  a  sanitarium  for  con- 
sumptives. The  Missouri  Synod  to-day 
numbers  2.j^y  congregations  and  1.031 
preaching  stations.  ^2(.j.2Sj  communicant 
members  and  2.130  parochial  schools. 
The  Synod  is  divided  into  22  District.-, 
one  of  these  being  an  English  district, 
and  has  churches  in  the  43  states  oi  the 
Union,  also  in  all  the  provinces  tA  Can- 
ada. One  district  is  in  Brazil,  South 
America.  A  number  oi  pastors  are  in 
Australia.  Xew  Zealand,  England,  and  in 
Germany.  The  Synod  is  at  present  car- 
rying on  mission  work  in  this  country 
among  the  negroes,  lews.  Slovaks.  Lithu- 
anians, Poles,  Finns,  Persians  and  In- 
dians, and  foreign  mission  work  in 
India. — Rev.  H.  H.  Walker,  in  The 
Lutheran  Quarterly. 
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Germany  and  If  these  German- 
Temperance  Americans  who  form 
societies      for      a  p  - 

:  parently  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  liquor  interests  would 
visit  German)'  these' days  they  would  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  work  being  done 
to  limit  and  restrict  beer  drinking  We 
think  such  German- Americans  who,  by 
the  way,  are  becoming  fewer  in  number, 
would  conclude  that  personal  liberty, 
about  which  they  say  so  much  and  know 

1  so  little,  is  being  given  some  hard  pUm- 
meling  in  old  Germany  and  in  many 
.ways  that  beer-drinking  nation  is  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to  get 
out  from  under  the  evil  effects  of  intoxi- 
cants. ■  •     • 

Last  summer  there  was  a  great  inter- 
national exhibition  in  Dresden  in  which 
was  represented  the  work  being  dene  to 
promote  the  public  health  in  practically 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  exhibition  cost  more  than  a  million 
dollars  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  these  visitors  was  Prof.  Fisher, 
professor  of  political  economy,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Fisher  has  for  years  made 
a  study  of  the  relation  of  health  and  dis- 
eases to  economics,  to  the  laboring 
classes  and  to  industry.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  on 
national  health  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  prepared  the  report  of  that 
committee  winch  later  was  submitted  to 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Conservation  commission,  of 
which  Prof.  Fisher  was  a  member. 

In  an  address  before  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  excise  and  liquor  legislation  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Prof.  Fisher  expressed  his  surprise 
to  find  at  the  Dresden  exhibition  that 
Germany  was  giving  so  much  attention  to 
the  evils  of  alcohol.  Uc  also  found  that 
Emperor  William  was  encouraging  this 
anti-alcohol  movement  in  Germany,  that 
the  Emperor  had  spoken  against  alcohol. 
has  given  it  up  absolutely  in  his  own 
household  and  had  selected  the  univer- 
sity to  which  to  send  his  sons  on  the  basis 
largely   of   the    fact    that    that    university 


had  less  of  the  fashion  of  beer  drinking 
than  any  other  in  Germany. 

As  a  result  of  the  German  govern- 
ment showing  so  much  activity  in  the 
fight  against  alcohol  and  in  educating  the 
people  of  the  empire  against  over-in- 
dulgence in  beer  drinking,  Prof.  Fisher 
found  that  there  has  been  a  striking  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
including  beer,  in  Germany.  Quite 
naturally  along  with  this  decrease  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  death  rate  in  the  empire. — Evan-* 
geiieal  Messenger. 


Moravians  'The  Moravian  Church 

Preaching  and  demands  of  her  minis- 
Instruction  ters  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  and  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  Christian  truth,  according  to 
her  ancient  fundamental  principles."  So 
says  the  Book  of  Order  of  our  Church. 

Because  we  are  a  Church  without  a 
rigid  creed,  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  are  loose  in  our  doctrine. 
"The  Moravian  Church  does  not  consider 
it  either  necessary  or  profitable  to  bind 
the  conscience  or  quench  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  by  laying  down  definitely 
formulated  creeds.  She  does  not  hold 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  olv. 
her  ministers  to  accept  creeds,  but  rather 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  in  the  spirit  oi 
the  Church  to  preach  Christian  truth 
with  life  and  power."  On  the  other 
hand,  we  rind  also  the  following  state- 
ment in  our  Book  of  Order:  "He  that  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  believe  the  Bible 
and  submit  to  its  authority,  i>  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
and  is.  therefore,  not  qualified:  to  instruct 
to  edification."  Hence  the  clear-cut  de- 
mand of  our  ministry,  contained  in  our 
opening  sentence. 

That  demand  means  just  what  it  says. 
Our  ministers  have  no  right  to  preach 
ethics  merely,  or  literature,  or  sociql  g 
or  politics,  or  for  entertainment.  The 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  and  our  Church 
demands  thai -the  whole  counsel  of  God 
be    proclaimed    with    clearness    and    pre- 
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cision  and  without  fear  or  favor.  That 
means  also  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
select  this  or  that  special  line  of  truth  and. 
preach  that  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
-equally  important  truths.  We  believe 
that  our  ministers  arc  all  faithfully  liv- 
ing up  to  this  demand  of  our  Church. 
•Our  lay  membership  has  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  this  .state  of  affairs  and 
may  well  follow  the  leader-hip  of.  their 
pastors. 

Can  we  be  just  as  confident  that  we  arc 
all  fulfilling  the  second  sentence  of  that 
•demand?  "The  instruction  of  the  young 
in  Christian  truth."'  Our  forefathers 
were  experts  in  that  work.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree  their  wonderful  success 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  expertness  in 
this  respect.  Are  we  as  faithful  as  they? 
Are  we  as  expert?  Is  it  not  a  sad  fact, 
that  the  religious  training  of  children  in 
the  home  is  almost  a  forgotten  art?  A 
lifeless  and  killing  formality  often  marks 
-catechetical  instruction :  sometimes  it  is 
so  brief  that  not  much  good  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  instruction  of  the  Sun- 
day School  is  sometimes  not  much  more 
than  lessons  in  Oriental  history,  geo- 
graphy and  customs.  The  great  work  of 
character-building  and  of  spiritual  up- 
lift is  made  secondary,  if  not  forgotten. 
These  charges  dare  not  be  made  too 
.general.  They  are  not  universally  true. 
But  there  exists  a  strong  and  entirely  too 
general  tendency  in  that  direction — Edi- 
torial in  The  Moravian. 


German  Farmers   in   many   lo- 

Co-operative  calities     and     country 

Societies  m  e  rchan.ts   almost 

everywhere  m  i  g  h  t 
well  study  the  German  co-riperative  so- 
cieties, the  object  of  which  is  to  mobilize 
personal  credit  as  distinguished  from 
land,  or  mortgage,  credit.  There  are  the 
Raiffeisen  societies,  operating  mostly 
among  farmers:  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
societies,  operating  mostly  among  retail 
merchants,  artisans;  and  sa  on ;  and 
some  others.  But  the  basic  idea  of  r.H 
is  the  same — that  men  of  small  means  by 
combining     can     borrow     more     advan- 


tageously   than    the    same    men    could    if 
each  acted  f or  himself;   and  the  00-0]    r- 

ative-  principle"  extends  beyond  -credit 
transactions.  The  farm  societies  buy 
supplies  for  their  members,  while  the 
original  motive  for  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
.societies  was  that  the  tradesmen  in  -mall 
towns  could  buy  to  better  advantage  by 
associating.  Each  member  subscribe- 
for  at  least  one  share  of  stock — com- 
monly ten  marks,  or  two  dollars — 
becomes  proportionately  liable  for  the 
society's  debts.  In  some  cases  the  lia- 
bility is  limited,  in  other-  unlimited. 
With  the  unite. 1  strength  of  its  member- 
ship the  society  is  able  to  borrow  on  ad- 
vantageous terms,  and  it  make-  loans  to 
its  members  on  their  notes  of  hand,  the 
business  being  managed  by  directors  and 
a  president  elected  by  the  members. 
There  are  some  fifteen  thousand  such 
societies  in  Germany,  doing  a  credit 
business  that  runs  into  billions  of  mark-. 
They  have  been  immensely  beneficial, 
but  something  besides  a  material  organi- 
zation has  been  neces-ary.  The  director 
of  the  central  bureau  wa-  asked  :  "Will 
you  explain  why  a  leading  farmer  in  a 
given  community  would  accept  the 
presidency  of  a  local  societv.  which 
would  take  much  time,  when  there  is  no 
compensation  ?'*  He  replied:  "We  fre- 
quently do  things  for  which  we  are  not 
paid." — Saturday  Evening  Fyort. 


Alfalfa  In      1857      Wendelin 

and  Grimm   brought    from 

German  Grit  his  home  in  the  g 

duchy  of  Baden,  Ger- 
many, to  his  new  home  in  Minnesota,  a 
fifteen  pound  ba^  oi  alfalfa  seed.  The 
climate  of  Baden  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  Minnesota,  and  the  seed  nearly 
all  winter-killed :  but  Grimm  declared 
that  he  could  yet  raise  alfalfa  in  Minne- 
sota as  he  had  in  Germany.  The 
"couragements  were  many,  but  to-day 
there  are  rive  thousand  acres  of  Grimm 
alfalfa  growing  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
Department  ox  Agriculture  hopes  in  a 
few  years  to  see  800,000  acre-  of  the 
great  Northwest  preen  with  this  valu- 
able crop. — Youth's  Companion. 


OUR  HISTORIC  HERITAGE 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


The  Forest  Preacher  on  the  Schoharie 

A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 

Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 

By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E    A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Continued  from  Sep.- Oct  Issue) 


Sir  Johnson  seemed  to  meditate  for  a 
moment,  then  arose,  and  in  solemn  tones 
slowly  said:  "My  statement  is  simple. 
It  is  personally  distressing  to  me  that  I 
must  declare  well  founded,  that  this  bill 
of  sale  was  obtained  by  fraud  of  the 
vilest  kind.  My  official  position  de- 
mands that  I  recognize  no  person  a> 
judge.  Therefore  1  declare  that  the 
sale  is  null  and  void,  that  the  land  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  Indians.  Fur- 
thermore let  no  one  dare  to  disturb  the 
German  tenants.  Constable,  adjourn 
the  court." 

The  bailiff  cried  out  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country :  "The  court  is  ad- 
journed :  God  bless  the  king." 

The  Englishmen  glanced  angrily  at  Mr. 
Weiser.  The  Indians  thronged"  around 
him.  Even  the  squaws  insisted  on  grasp- 
ing his  hand. 

Sir  Wm.  Johnson  had  mounted  his 
horse  and  ridden  away.    He  is  an  honest 


man  but  like  the  rest  of  them,  first  oi  all 
an  Englishman.  When  it  is  not  contrary 
to  his  interests  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Mr.  Weiser  himself  admits  that 
he  is  the  best  magistrate  in  Xew  York. 

The  two  Livingstones  could  not  brook 
the  lecture  which  Weiser  pronounced 
upon  them  in  his  discourse.  After  Sir 
Johnson  had  ridden  away  they  rushed 
upon  Mr.  Weiser:  '"We  will  remember 
you  in  this  affair,"  these  villainous  ras- 
cals began.  "The  governor  is  our  friend, 
and  we  will  keep  the  land.  Johnson 
neither  here  nor  there !  Your  father  was  a 
rebel  and  you  are  worse." 

I  never  saw  Weiser  angry  before. 
When  his  father's  name  was  mentioned. 
the  veins  on  his  forehead  swelled  with  in- 
dignation. With  flushed  face  he  glanced 
at  both  and  said:  "My  father  endured 
much  at  your  hands.  The  name  Living- 
stone. >ince  the  day  that  the  German 
Lcisler  gave  Up  his  life  in  Xew  York 
for  the  king  of  England  is  synonymous 
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with  the  one  the  bearer  of  which  we 
are  certain  went  to  hades,  namely  Judas 
Iscariot.  I  do  not  want  to' quarrel  with 
you."  His  expression  betrayed  his  art- 
ful nature.  "I  remained  here  in  order  to 
demand  justice  of  you  for  the  injustice 
you  did  to  my  father  and  for  the  innocent 
blood  you  shed  among  my  countrymen. 
I  knew  long  ago  how  shamelessly  the 
Livingstones  live.  Today  I  will  see  how 
bravely  they  can  die. 

"Mohawks,  these  two  men  threaten  me 
with  violence  at  their  hands  and  with 
punishment  by  the  governor,  because  I 
spoke  a  kind  word  for  the  red  man.  Will 
you  allow  Tarachawagon  to  die?" 

The  Indians  had  listened  to  the  con- 
versation, but  understood  nothing  be- 
cause it  was  conducted  in  the  English 
language.  Now  they  uttered  their  war 
cry.  1  trembled  with  fear.  The  blood 
froze  in  my  veins.  My  God.  are  these 
men  mad?  The  horses  broke  away,  and 
galloped  through  the  forest.  The  squaws 
screamed  and  drew  back.  Strong  arms 
grasped  the  Livingstones,  and  the  young 
men  who  had  signed  the  bill  of  sale  and 
who  had  been  angered  during  the  discus- 
sion attempted  with  bare  hands  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  scalps  of  both. 
Others  had  ropes  and  tried  to  hang  both 
Livingstones  between  the  tops  of  two  fir- 
trees.  So  quickly  was  it  done  that  one 
could  scarcely  see  what  was  going  on  or 
properly  describe  it. 

Now  they  display  the  cowardice  of  the 
criminal.  They  fell  upon  their  kness. 
Their  faces  were  deathly  pale.  They 
begged  for  their  lives.  They  promised 
everything  imaginable.  When  Mr.  Wei- 
ser  pretended  not  to  hear  it.  they  turned 
to  me  beseeching  me  to  plead  for  them. 
At  last  Mr.  Weiser  yielded. 

"I  will  not  anticipate  the  devil."  he 
said,  "but  do  not  forget  how  you  ad- 
dress me  again.  Go  home  and  be  asham- 
ed of  yourselves,  cowardly  curs." 

Never  before  did  T  see  men  mount 
their  horses  as  quickly  as  did  the  two 
Livingstones,  the  friends  of  the  governor. 

Chap.  XX. 

"They  will  let  lis  alone  in  the  future." 
I  remarked  on  the  way  home. 


"I  doubt  it,"  Weiser  replied.  "The 
colonial  aristocracy  is  the  worst  lot  of 
bloodsuckers  there  is.  They  are  worse 
than  the  German  princes  who  sell  to  the 
king  of  England  their  countrymen  as  food 
for  cannon." 

"Pardon  me,  but  the  Weisers  are  pes- 
simists." 

"Possibly  they  are,  pastor.  My  father 
had  good  reasons  to  be.  I  too  in  the 
service  of  the  colonial  governors  have 
observed  things  which  more  than  once 
produced  a  mist  before  my  eyes.  How 
shamefully  were  the  Moravians  treated 
by  Gov.  Clinton !" 

"Relate  it,  pray,  I  never  fully  compre- 
hended the  transaction." 

"The  most  serious  part  of  it  can  be 
told  in  few  words.  It  was  in  the  year 
1736  that  I  journeyed  on  a  mission  for 
the  governor  of  Penna.  to  the  Indian?  in 
order  to  induce  them  by  personal  influ- 
ence to  bury  the  tomahawk.  On  this 
journey  of  about  500  miles  I  experienced 
great  hardships,  because  I  traveled  dur- 
ing a  hard  winter  through  deep  snow, 
across  creeks  and  through  floods,  and 
the  comfortless  wilderness  with  provi- 
sions on  my  back.  Two  Indians  accom- 
panied me  on  a  day's  journey.  When 
these  noticed  how  I  almost  succumbed 
to  the  hardships  and  my  courage  sank 
they  tried  to  comfort  me  with  the  word?  : 

"Be  comforted,  Tarach wagon,  through 
suffering,  man's  sins  are  washed  away." 

These  words  from  the  lips  of  the  sav- 
ages were  impressed  on  my  heart  and 
encouraged  me  to  renewed  efforts. 

Soon  afterwards  1  met  Bishop  Spang- 
enberg  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood  to 
whom  1  related  the  incident.  He  in- 
structed me  in  the  Moravian  doctrine. 
They  immediately  decided  to  semi  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  the  gospel  to  these 
truly    blind    yet    thoughtful    heathen. 

"The  first  missionary  was  Rev.  Bittner. 
a  noble  pious  man.  Others  followed  him 
and  in  a  few  years  the  Moravians  had 
formed  a  congregation  of  Indians  at 
Shekomeko.  This  place  is  situated  about 
TOO  miles  from  New  York  not  far  from 
the   German   settlement   of   Rhinebeck 

"When,  after  several  years  Count  Zin- 
zendorf   himself   came   to   America    with 
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his  daughter,  Bettina,  then  indeed  the 
chief  Tshoop  was  baptized  in  Zinzen- 
dorf's  presence.  This  caused  a  great  stir. 
•  ''The  man,  who  formerly  resembled  a 
bear  in  appearance  became  like  a  Iamb. 
One  could  not  look  at  him  without  being 
astonished  at  the  great  power  of  God's 
word  and  sacrament.  He  had  a  remark- 
able talent  to  illustrate  what  he  wished  to 
say  by  means  of  pictures.  When  he ' 
wished  to  illustrate  a  wicked  heart  with 
a  piece  of  charcoal  he  drew  a  heart  brist- 
ling with  spears  and  darts  and  said: 

1  "See,  this  is  the  heart  when  Satan 
possesses  it.  All  wickedness  comes  from 
within.  This  made  a  deeper  impression 
than  the  most  eloquent  speech/' 

'"Are  you  a  Moravian?  Such  is  the 
report." 

"No  I  am  not.  But  in  comparison  with 
the  itinerant  preachers  the  Moravians  are 
the  purest  angels.  I  must  admit,  that 
the  labor  of  love  together  with  the  child- 
like trust  in  living  among  the  savages 
impressed  me  greatly.  I  accompanied 
Count  Zinzendorf  on  his  journey  to  the 
Indians  and  although  I.  was  unable  to 
comprehend  his  far  reaching  plans  still 
his  religious  zeal  inspired  me.  The  con- 
version of  the  Indians  seems  to  me  like  a 
miacle   of  God." 

"Have  you  also  converts  among  the 
Indians  in  Shekomeko?" 

"Yes.  I  know  the  redskins  as  well  as 
any  one  in  the  country.  The  change  in 
the  savages  was  a  complete  one.  In 
their  lives  there  was  a  change  as  from 
night  to  day.  Had  this  conversion  to 
Christianity  been  a  pretense,  the  mission 
would  be  in  existence  today  because  to 
hypocritical  Christianity  England  never 
objected.  Their  conversions  were  indeed 
radical,  as  radical  as  the  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Missionary  Post  even  married 
a  baptized  Indian  maiden  in  order  to  get 
closer  to  the  tribe  and  win  the  confidence 
of  the  savages  in  this  way. 

"Thus  far  all  was  well.  As  long  as 
the  colonized  aristocrats  thought  that  the 
Indians  would  murder  the  missionaries 
they  did  not  raise  a  hand.  But  when 
trade  in  whisky  with  the  Indians  dim- 
inished and  one  could  no  longer  buy  their 
squaws,  a  storm  of  indignation  arose. 


"What  insolence  was  this,  they  said, 
that  the  missionaries  should  teach  the  red 
men  to  farm,  and  make  craftsmen  out  of 
them?  Such  insolence  was  unheard  of: 
We  make  use  of  the  land.  -We  live  to 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  king.  Who 
are  these  Moravians?  Foreigners, 
strangers  in  the  land,  who  do  not  even 
belong  to  the  Episcopal  church.  In  all 
earnestness  the  claim  was  made  that 
Count  Zinzendorf  was  a  Catholic  and  in- 
tends to  betray  the  colony  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  France. 

"To  be  brief,  pastor,  the  history  of 
Schoharie  was  repeated  at  Shehomeko. 
All  the  remonstrances  and  explanations 
of  the  missionaries  were  of  no  avail.  The 
aristocrats  were  embittered  by  the  in- 
struction of  a  better  life  to  those  baptized. 
Just  as  my  father  with  hundreds  of  our 
people  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  driven 
out  by  Gov.  Hunter,  so  did  Gov.  Clinton 
drive  the  Moravians  out  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
hem, in  Penna.,  they  built  a  small  Indian 
village.  Xot  all  of  those  baptized  reach- 
ed this  place.  Many  died  during  the 
flight,  others  were  attacked  by  drunken 
Indians  and  killed.  All  this  was  done  by 
Gov.  Clinton  and  his  followers  in  the 
name  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

"They  persecuted  the  Palatines  and 
Swabians  because  these  did  not  wish  to 
become  heathen  but  free  prosperous 
farmers  and  colonists.  The  Moravians 
were  banished  because  they  wanted  to 
civilize  the  heathen.  It  is  the  same  story. 
everywhere  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the 
hand  of  Esau." 

"Twice  the  Germans  were  banished 
from  New  York,  the  first  time  from 
Schoharie,  the  second  from  Shekomeko. 
For  this  reason  New  York  was  checked 
in  its  development.  Pennsylvania  reaped 
this  advantage, — it  surpassed  Xew  York 
in  wealth  and  population. 

"We  will  not  have  freedom  until  2 
free  farming  class  is  free  to  govern  it- 
self." 

"And  you  are  no  Moravian"" 

"How  can  I  be0  My  eldest  daughter 
was  married  twenty  years  ago  to  Rev. 
Renrv  Nfelchior  Muhle^ersr,  a  talented 
man   whose    friends   in    Penna,   call    him 
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'the  father  of  the  Lutheran  church.'  Two- 
of  his  sons  are  studying  theology.  By 
God's  will,  I  will  he  the  ancestor  of  a 
family  'of  Lutheran  ministers.  That 
means  more  than  the  title  'Governor  of 
New  York.'  God  has  richly  blessed  my 
children  and  me.  When  I  reflect  upon 
my  past- life,  I  repeatedly  say:  'If  only 
my  father  had  lived  to  see  this.'  " 

He  embraced  me,  his  cheeks  wet  with 
tears,  then  he  rode  away.  We  were  agi- 
tated.    Neither  of  us  said  farewell. 

Soon  after  this  event  I  received  a  letter 
from  his   son-in-law,   Rev.   Muhlenberg: 

"It  was  father's  last  wish  that  I  should 
inform  you  after  he  had  passed  away. 
He  realized  the  end  approaching.  He 
together  with  his  wife  selected  his  last 
resting  place  a  few7  days  before  his  death. 
A  mile  below  Womelsdcrf  toward  Read- 
ing, on  a  little  elevation  he  rests  and 
awaits  the  resurrection  morn.  We  erect- 
ed according  to  his  wish  a  red  sandstone 
as  a  tombstone  with  the  inscription : 

"Conrad  Weiser,  Wurtemburg,  1696, 
died  1760." 

I  went  to  Gen.  Herkimer  with  the 
letter.  As  I  read  its  contents  to  him 
he  left  the  room.  When  he  returned  a 
half  hour  later  he  grasped  my  hand  and 
said :  "His  like  will  never  be  seen  again 
in  this  country."  His  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping. 

Chap.  XXL 

There  is  a  restlessness  in  the  country, 
an  anxious  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
valley.  One  -does-  not  know  who  is  a 
friend  or  who  is  an  enemy.  Does  free- 
dom and  justice  beckon  to  us  or  will  all  of 
us  perish  by  the  scalping  knife? 

The  elder  Weiser  and  his  contemporar- 
ies for  sixty  years  stood  submissively  and 
tremblingly  with  bared  heads  before  Gov. 
LIunter. 

Their  sons  and  grandsons,  grown  to 
maturity  in  the  freedom  of  the  forest 
stand  erect  like  oak-trees  before  the  gov- 
ernor with  clenched  fists  and  eyes  blazing 
with  anger  and  indignation.  They  bid 
defiance  to  the  king  of  England  himself. 

The  storm  is  gathering  above  the  heads 
of  the  colonial  aristocrats.     The  injustice 


of  many  years'  duration,  barbarous  op- 
pression, long  suppressed  wrath  broke 
forth  with  volcanic  violence. 

The  Schoharie  valley  became  an  armed 
camp.  We  have  the  revolution  at  our 
very  doors  with  all  its  horrors,  with  all 
its  hopes. 

"Liberty  or  death,"  these  words  of 
Patrick  Henry  uttered  in  the  state  house 
of  Virginia  became  our  battle  cry. 

We  at  the  Schoharie  greeted  with  loud 
applause  the  announcement  of  our  inde- 
pendence from  English  despotism  which 
the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colon- 
ies sent  to  the  king  of  England.  No  one 
comprehends  its  significance  better  than 
we  Germans. 

The  storm  broke;  blood  Hows ;  the  can- 
non thunder;  the  oppressors  tremble. 
Justice  for  all,  privileges  for  none. 

xAt  first  unauthenticated  reports  pene- 
trated the  valley.  It  was  rumored  that 
Boston  had  revolted.  Then  outbreaks 
were  reported  to  have  occurred  either  in 
New  York  or  in  Philadelphia  and  Ger- 
mantown. 

At  last  Jonathan  Schmul  came  to  the 
Schoharie'.  He  has  become  well  to  do. 
Instead  of  carrying  his  pack  he  drives 
about  with  a  horse  and  wagon. 

He  was  in  Boston  when  the  enraged 
citizens  emptied  the  chests  of  tea  into  the 
harbor.  He  heard  in  Faneuil  Hall  the 
inspired  orators  of  freedom.  John  Han- 
cock and  Dr.  Warren.  He  saw  the  doc- 
tor, one  of  the  first  to  fall  in  battle  for 
the  freedom  of  his  native  land.  The 
aged  Schmul  has  since  that  time  become 
young  again. 

"No  more  enslaved  Katharine  Weisen- 
bergs,  no  exiled  Weisers.  no  more  scalp- 
ed women  and  children.  Mr.  Pastor,  as 
sure  as  T  am  a  poor  Jew  who  makes  an 
honest  living."  he  cried  as  he  passed  out 
of  the  room.  "Have  our  poor  people 
not  turned  the  wilderness  into  a  para- 
dise? Why  can  Germans  not  govern 
themselves?  German  magistrates.  Ger- 
man  sheriffs we   will   have  it!" 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  di- 
vided  into  two   hostile   camps. 

The  descendants  ot  the  seven  Dutch 
partners  sided  with  England  and  with 
them  all  those  who  tor  sixty  years  wish- 
ed to  reduce  the  Germans  to  slavery. 
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.  It  grieves  me  that  Sir.  Wm.  Johnson 
should  also  have  become  a  traitor.  He 
is  the  most  .influential  Englishman  in 
the  valley  and  is  related  to -more  than 
two  hundred  families.  He  completely 
separated  the  western  end  of  the  valley 
from  any  alliances  with  Albany  and  the 
eastern  end  of  the  valley.  In  this  way 
he  prevented  the  transportation  of  pow- 
der and  other  munitions  of  war  which 
we  so  sorely  needed.  His  brother-in- 
law,  the  Mohawk  chief,  Brandt  is  also 
on  his  side.  O !  the  tories  and  traitors 
are  shrewd.  They  sent  Brandt  to  Eng- 
land. By  a  personal  interview  with  this 
savage,  George  III  won  the  Indians  over. 
The  scalping  knife  threatened  the  Ger- 
mans again. 

However,  we  obtained  powder.  Mr. 
Schmul,  the  Jew,  conveyed  it  through 
the  midst  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson's  sentinels. 
They  mistook  the  freight  for  household 
goods.  It  certainly  is  an  advantage  that 
Mr.  Schmul  prospered  and  purchased  a 
wagon  for  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
him  to  make  so  many  trips.  Every  one 
offers  all  his  property.  In  the  future 
many  will  offer  their  lives. 

Still  God  wills  the  right,  therefore  we 
will  be  victorious. 

An  assembly  of  all  the  people  was  held. 
The  aristocrats,  ( The  tories  came  out 
in  large  numbers)  soon  showed  the  Judas 
hand.  They  could  accomplish  nothing 
among  the  Germans  with  money  or  prom- 
ises. For  this  reason  the  daughters  of 
the  rich  aristocrats  were  to  win  over  our 
young  men.  Up  to  this  time  these  ladies 
regarded  themselves  of  superior  rank  and 
looked  upon  us  with  contempt.  On  this 
occasion  the  noble  fathers  brought  their 
daughters  elegantly  dressed  to  the  meet- 
ing. They  had  planned  to  some  purpose. 
It  certainly  was  fortunate  that  I  was  pre- 
sent and  that  my  seventy  summers  did 
not  prevent  my  attendance. 

What  a  gathering  of  the  people!  As 
the  large  hall  could  not  hold  the  crowd, 
the  aristocrats  busied  themselves  among 
those  in  the  street,  in  exerting  their  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  the  king  of  England. 
In  the  hall,  meanwhile,  an  orators'  battle 
had  begun.  I  began  to  think  my  presence 
unnecessary    when    the    tories    produced 


their  weightiest  argument.  Sir  Johnson, 
old  and  gray,  was  scheduled  to  speak,  a 
man  who  could  always  command  the  at- 
tention of  his  German  neighbors. 

In  an  affecting  speech  he  reminded 
his  friends  and  fellow-citizens  that  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  Ger- 
mans, that  he  had  had  a  German  wife 
and  that  German  blood  flowed  in  his 
sons'  veins,  that  his  home  and  his  family 
life  did  not  lack  German  cordiality.  The 
king  would  always*  be  our  debtor  if  wc 
would  remain  faithful  to  him.  Neigh- 
bors should  not  tight. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I 
stepped  upon  the  platform.  On  every 
side  I  was  greeted  with  the  words :  "The 
forest  preacher  of  the  Schoharie !  Listen, 
Listen." 

"We  can  discuss  the  matter  with  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson,''  I  began.  "Fellow  citi- 
zens, with  whom  are  we  quarreling,  who 
has  oppressed  us?  Certainly  not  Sir 
Johnson  but  the  governor,  the  English 
governor  general,  the  king  of  England ! 

"Shall  I  relate  our  experiences?  Is  it 
necessary?  You  remember  them.  It  is 
a  long  series  of  oppressions  and  infam- 
ous actions  with  wliicli  we  were  afflicted 
in  the  name  of  English  justice  and  of 
the  king  of  England. 

"Shall  I  remind  you  of  the  aged 
Weiser?  There  are  people  present  who 
forty  years  ago  met  in  an  assembly  of 
farmers  in  'Weiserdor.f,'  who  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  aged  Weiser  who  was 
persecuted,  beaten,  bound  to  the  main 
mast  of  a  pirate  ship,  cast  into  a  debtor's 
prison  in  London,  and  finally  driven  out 
of  'Weiserdorf.'  Why'  Did  he  not 
serve  the  king  faithfully,  and  boldly  face 
the  enemy  under  England's  banner  as 
captain  of  the  Germans  during  the  wars 
with  the   French   ami    Indians  ? 

"How  was  he  rewarded?  He  was 
deprived  of  his  home.  When  he  was 
old  and  gray  he  was  exiled. 

"Your  governor  did  it.  the  Living- 
stones, the  Dutch  partners,  the  colonial 
aristocrats  forced  Hunter  to  it.  They 
are  the  same  men  whose  daughters  are 
today  attempting  to  win  over  our  sons  to 
their  side  and  to  their  faith. 

"Sir  Johnson  even  mentioned  the  name 
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of  his  deceased  wife.  He  may  know 
that  I  shielded  her  from  the  wicked  de- 
signs of  a  foreign  prince.  Who,  I  ask, 
shielded  her  from  American  slavery? 
Has  a  single  German  received  justice 
under  your  law? 

"Who  refused  us  title  .to  our  land? 
Who  sent  into  our  houses  the  savages 
with   fire   brands? 

"God  demands  justice  and  we  will  ob- 
tain it.  You  have  refused  it  to  us.  God 
will  grant  it  to  us. 

"I  was  a  witness  when  our  men  were 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Indians 
ten  years  ago,  our  wives  and  children 
taken  captives,  and  our  houses  and  har- 
vests burned  to  the  ground.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  English  commander-in-chief  at 
Albany  said:  'A  blood  letting  can  not 
hurt  the  Germans.' 

"In  a  moment  mute  Adam  Bauer  had 
stepped  to  my  side.  His  face  was  con- 
vulsed, and  bore  every  sign  that  we 
would  behold  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
passion.  I  grasped  him  and  cried  out, — 
'Fellow  citizens,  behold  this  man.  This 
is  the  work  of  England/ 

There  was  such  an  outburst  of  feeling 
that  I  can  not  describe.  When  at  last 
I  was  able  to  continue,  I  quietly  remark- 
ed: 

"Sir  Johnson  stood  beside  me  when 
I  drew  this  young  man  from  beneath  the 
body  of  his  mother  who  in  her  death 
agony  tried  to  protect  him.  I  raised  the 
boy,  and  was  a  witness  of  his  poverty  and 
misfortune.  Thus  England  rewards  Ger- 
man fidelity.  If  the  king  of  England  is 
victorious  on  this  occasion,  I  will  know 
what  awaits  us.  Does  there  not  stand  be- 
side Sir  Johnson  his  excellent  brother-in- 
law,  the  Indian  chief  Brandt,  the  mur- 
derer of  our  men,  the  ravisher  of  our 
?" 

I  was  not  allowed  to  continue.  Such 
an  uproar  arose  as  threw  a  previous  oc- 
currence of  a  similar  kind  in  Weiser's 
barn  completely  in  the  shade.  '  Tt  was  a 
cry  of  pain  and  grief.  The  furious  Ger- 
mans threatened  Brandt  and  would  have 
killed  him  on  the  spot,  if  Gen.  Herkimer 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  had  not  de- 
fended him.  The  tories  trembled.  The 
cowardlv  brood  feared  for  their  lives. 


At  last  the  confusion  subsided  so  that 
I  could  be  heard: 

"No  violence  to-day!  Calmly  do  we 
want  to  consider  the  question;  'Shall  the 
Germans  of  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie 
side  with  George  III  or  George  Wash- 
ington? I  therefore,  move  that  we  ex- 
press our  feeling  by  sending  the  follow- 
ing resolution  to  the  American  Congress 
and  George  Washington:  'We  Ger- 
mans of  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  dis- 
dain the  slavery  imposed  upon  us,  and 
assigned  to  us  by  the  bonds  of  religion, 
nationality,  justice  and  patriotism  and 
have  determined  to  fight  for  freedom 
with  our  lives  and  our  property.' 

I  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  last 
word  before  the  presiding  officer  put  the 
resolution  to  a  vote.  Gen.  Herkimer 
was  commissioned  to  present  the  reso- 
lution to  the  proper  authorities.  With- 
out the  crowd  surged  to  and  fro.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  No  one  dared 
to  speak  out. 

For  several  weeks  the  tories  threatened 
that  in  the  event  of  a  meeting  for  declar- 
ation of  freedom,  blood  would  be  spilt  on 
the  spot.  It  seemed  as  if  the  shadow  of 
death  stalked  through  the  streets.  A 
single  shot  would  precipitate  the  struggle. 
It  was  an  unnatural  silence. 

Suddenly  Adam  Bauer  appeared  on 
the  roof  of  the  hall.  In  his  hand  he 
waved  the  first  American  flag  that  was 
raised,  the  stars  and  stripes.  Men  held 
their  breath  at  the  temerity  of  the  young 
man.  His  bosom  rose  and  fell,  and 
laboring  under  great  excitement  the  erst- 
while mute  stuttering  at  tirst.  then  began 
to  sing  loud  and  clear: 

'The   battle  hvmn   sounds   o'er  hill   and 

dale ! 
Do  you  hear  the  trumpet's  call? 
Eagerly  rush  into  strife  and  storm, 
God  will  grant  to  us  the  victory, 
For  the  right 

A  fen  are  striving  tried  and  true 
For  the  stars  and  stripes 
We  gladly  grasp  the  sword 
To  fight  for  freedom  and  right.' 

The  effect  of  this  hymn  was  wonder- 
ful. The  men  bared  their  heads  in  honor 
to  the  starry  banner,  and  joined  in  sing- 
ing: 
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"O  Lord  our  God, 
Look  on  us  from  Heaven  above ! 
■May  we  be  victors  in  this  fight, 
And  grant  us  soon  our  freedom, 
God,  protect- us  in  the  fight." 

"God  has  wrought  us  a  miracle,"  I 
said  to  Gen.  Herkimer;  "I  cannot  ex- 
plain it  in  any  other  way." 

Or  did  the  general  excitement  loosen 
the  vocal  chords  of  the  mute  Adam? 
During  the  night  he  rushed  out  into  the 
forest.     Since  then  I  have  not  seen  him. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle. 
I  have  arranged  my  affairs.  .May,  who 
since  aged  Urschel's  death  has  been  my 
housekeeper,  is  betrothed  to  John  Kreis- 
corn,  a  worthy  young  man.  She  is  good 
and  beautiful.  'Tis  better  so.  If  I 
should  die  she  has  a  protector.  She  had 
so  many  suitors,  that  I  was  frequently 
concerned.  I  never  told  her  her  mother's 
fate.  Why  should  I  disturb  her  happi- 
ness? 

As  for  Adam  Bauer,  who  knows 
whether  he  is  still  alive  or  not?  I  com- 
mit my  congregation  to  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

How  sultry  the  August  night  rests 
upon  the  valley.  Will  morning  never 
come? 

Westward  from  us  where  the  little 
Oriskany  flows  into  the  Mohawk  our 
soldiers  are  stationed  and  are  on  guard 
for  any  enemies  that  may  creep  stealthily 
from  the  forest. 

At  last  the  long  night  is  ended.  The 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  light  up  the 
forest.     The  day  will  be  hot. 

Gen.  Herkimer  formed  his  troops  in 
battle  array.  All  of  them  are  German 
volunteers.  Here  stand  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  Palatines  and  Swabians. 
weapons  with  bayonets  in  their  right 
hands.  The  horsemen  carried  rifles.  All 
of  them  were  six  feet  tall,  strong  and 
sinewy.  The  eyes  of  the  Prussian  king 
would  beam  with  satisfaction  at  sight  of 
these  stalwart  troops. 

The  English  Gen.  St.  Leger  entered  the 
Mohawk  valley  from  the  west.  He  had 
orders  to  join   forces  with   the   Indians 


under  '  Brant  and  the  tories  under  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson,  defeat  the  Germans, 
ravage  the  valley,  the  granary  of 
America,  and  unite  with  Burgoyne  at 
Albany.  Then  to  descend  the  Hudson 
and  to  attack  Washington's  troops. 

The  first  part  of  this  plan  of  campaign 
was  about  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Mohawk  valley.  For  this  reason  the 
German  settlers  were  stationed  here  to 
repel  the  intruders.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  right  and  freedom,  but  of 
home  and  family,  of  property  and  church. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  enemy  con- 
cealed in  the  forest  awaits  our  advance. 
Nicholas  Herkimer  hesitates.  Under  his 
command  there  are  barely  800  men.  while 
the  troops  under  St.  Leger.  including 
Tories  and  Indians  outnumber  him  three 
to  one.  Gen.  Herkimer  sent  a  messen- 
ger, Adam  Helmer,  to  Fort  Stanwix,  six 
miles  away  with  an  order  to  commander 
Gansvoort  to  make  a  sally  from  the  fort 
at  the  same  time.  Three  cannon  shots 
were  the  signal  for  commencing  the  fight 
whereupon  the  Germans  would  at  once 
begin  the  attack. 

The  Germans  await  the  signal.  The 
messenger  wras  detained  on  his  round- 
about way  and  did  not  reach  the  fort  until 
noon.  Many  a  one  suspected  treachery. 
Should  they  wait  until  the  enemy  took 
them  by  surprise?  The  women  prepared 
couches  to  care  for  the  wounded.  They 
prayed :  "Almighty  God,  let  us  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians." 

Why  am  I  more,  than  seventy  years 
old?  In  Pennsylvania  Conrad  Weiser's 
uncle  Rev.  Peter  Muhlenberg  announced 
to  his  congregation  during  the  service: 
"There  is  a  time  to  preach,  a  time  to 
fight  and  a  time  to  pray."  Thereupon  he 
removed  his  priestly  robe  and  stood  be- 
fore his  congregation  clad  in  an  officer's 
uniform  while  they  began  to  sing  with 
spirit  the  hymn:  "Kin  teste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott"  (A  mighty  fortress  is  our 
God).  A  drum  beat  in  front  of  the 
church  and  in  a  short  time  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg has  enlisted  160  members  oi  his 
congregation  as  soldiers. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  were  becom- 
ing impatient.  (".en.  Herkimer  could 
scarcclv   control    them.        Still   no   news 
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from  Ft.  Stanwix.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
was  intense,  so  was  the  anger  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

At-  last  Gen.  Herkimer  gave  the  com- 
mand to  advance.  When  I  wanted  to 
take  my  place  at  his  side,  he  said:  "Pas- 
tor, you  place  yourself  needlessly  in 
danger.  Go  to  Hawes  Hole.  There  are 
our  children  and  our  sick  ones.  They 
need  your  services.'1  Then  he  dis- 
mounted, knelt  before  me  and  said,  ''Give 
me  a  blessing.''  I  placed  my  hands  upon 
his  head. 

•A  moment — the  storm  broke.  The 
cannon  roared.  The  Indian  war  cry 
sounded  loud  and  shrill.  Gen.  Herkimer 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  toward 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
The  forest  was  alive  with  the  enemy.  The 
fight  was  terrible. 

In  Howe's  Hole  they  were  kneeling  and 
crying  out,  "Oh,  our  fields,  our  homes." 
The  conflict  came  nearer.  Our  men 
yielded  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.     In  the  cave  we  prayed  aloud : 

"Out  of  the  depth  of  our  misery  we  cry 
unto  Thee  O  Lord,  hear  our  prayers." 

I  heard  a  groan  beside  me.  It  is  Jona- 
than Schmul.  He  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  He  knew  me.  Slowly  he  said  : 
"I  wanted  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  They  have  stationed  guards 
at  all  the  important  places  in  the  forest. 
As  I  was  returning  an  Indian  shot  me." 
The  blood  was  flowing  from  a  wound  in 
his  breast. 

"Beneath  my  bed  is  my  money.  Send 
it  to  Gen.  Washington.  He  needs  it  for 
our  righteous  cause.  Xo  more  women 
will  be  sold  into  slavery  like  Katherine 
Weisenburg"  —  He      stopped.  After 

awhile  he  said:  "Bury  me  (I  was  an 
honest  man)  with  my  head  toward  the 
East." 

I  prayed:  "O  Lord,  Thou  art  our 
refuge  for  evermore."  His  lips  moved. 
He  tried  to  speak.  I  held  my  ear  close  to 
him  but  could  not  understand  him.  It 
sounded  like  "Jerusalem." 

The  cannon  thundered.  Nearer  came 
the  battle.  I  could  not  remain  in  the  cave 
any  longer.  In  the  midst  of  the  forest 
the  conflict  raged.  The  Indians,  painted 
and   almost   naked   darted   out    from   be- 


hind the  trees.  The  chief,  Brant,  gave 
the  commands.  Their  force  outnum- 
bered ours. 

Gen  Herkimer  at  once  recognized  his 
dangerous  situation.  "There  is  only  one 
way  of  escape,  to  fight  and  resist  to  the 
last,"  he  called  to  his  officers.  He  him- 
self fought  in  the  first  rank.  A  terrific 
hand  to  hand  fight  was  taking  place  be- 
tween Germans  and  Indians.  In  the 
evening  after  the  battle  one  could  find  the 
dead, — the  one  hand  grasping  the  other's 
hair  while  the  other  hand  held  a  knife. 

Our  situation  grew  desperate.  The 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
overpowering  us.  The  flames  from  our 
homes  were  already  leaping  skyward. 
The  harvest  fields  were  on  fire.  Black 
clouds  covered  the  sky  as  if  the  sun  was 
hiding  its  face  from  the  terrible  carnage. 

Louder  grew  the  tumult.  The  cries  of 
the  wounded,  the  groans  and  curses  of 
the  combatants  were  frightful.  Besides 
the  heat  and  the  roar  of  the  flames  from 
the  burning  fields  added  to  the  horror. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  cave 
were  kneeling  down.  All  believed  that 
their  last  day  had  come.  They  sang 
psalms  and  hymns.  Shall  the  re-ults  of 
the  labor  of  our  settlers  be  destroyed  in 
this  way?  I  again  went  to  the  scene  of 
the  battle.  If  we  are  defeated  I  want  to 
die  with  my  congregation. 

The  forest  grew  darker.  Lightning 
flashed  from  the  dark  clouds.  The 
thunder  of  the  skies,  the  shouts  of  the 
soldiers,  the  roar  of  the  rlames  were 
louder  than  the  noise  of  the  cannon. 

The  Indians  and  Tories  attacked  us 
with  renewed  effort.  They  want  to  win 
the  battle  before  the  storm  breaks  The 
redskins  discover  Gen.  Herkimer.  Their 
chief.  Brandt.  Sir  Win.  Johnson's  famous 
brother-in-law  pointed  our  leader  out  to 
them.  With  shrill  cries  they  rushed 
towards  him.  I  too  was  drawn  into  the 
fisjht.  I  £ra^ned  a  weapon  to  protect 
Gen.  Herkimer. 

Still,  my  brave  Germans  noticed  the 
danger  which  threatened  their  com- 
mander, and  strove  to  protect  him.  O 
God.  how  the  brave  youths  fall.  There 
the  youthful  Teter  <inks  beneath  a  toma- 
hawk. He  leaves  a  young  wife  and  five 
little  children.      There  Gerlach's  young- 
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■est  son  falls,  there — O.  would  that  I 
-could  close  my  eves.  How  desperately 
:the  Germans  fight.  Soldiers  are  con- 
tinually falling  under  the  blows  of  the 
"battle- axe.  A  bullet  struck  Gen.  Herki- 
mer in  the  foot.     We  are  lost. 

At  this  moment  my  Adam  Bauer 
dashed  like  a  madman  from  the  under- 
brush. He  rushed  straight  toward 
Brandt.  Wielding  his  sword  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  he  struck  down  the 
Indians.  For  a  moment  they  hesitated 
and  retreated.  Then  Brant's  voice  was 
heard  giving  the  command  to  advance. 
The  savages  uttered  their  war  cry  and 
my  Adam  falls  beneath  a  tomahawk.  My 
senses  well  nigh  leave  me. 

A  fearful  clap  of  thunder — the  storm 
broke.  Heaven  opened  its  windows  and 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  The 
combatants  weary  with  the  conflict  were 
resting,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
a  fresh  hope  seized  our  ranks.  At  last 
the  rain  ceased. 

Gen.  Herkimer,  although  wounded,  re- 
fused to  leave  the  battlefield.  His 
wound  was  bound,  his  saddle  was  taken 
from  his  horse  and  put  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  On  this  he  leaned.  "I  want  to 
look  the  enemy  in  the  face,"  he  replied 
as  I  besought  him  to  protect  himself 
better. 

He  gave  the  command  to  reform  the 
battle  line.  Herkimer  had  noticed  in  the 
morning  how  the  Indians  would  kill  with 
the  tomahawk  the  soldiers,  hidden  be- 
hind trees  after  they  had  fired  and  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  reload.  He 
stationed  two  men  behind  each  tree. 
These  tactics  worked,  and  the  savages 
fell  in  large  numbers. 

The  carnage  of  our  arms  was  fearful. 
The  red  skins  began  to  waver.  With  a 
loud  hurrah  our  men  charged.  I  was 
already  thinking  that  we  were  the  vic- 
tors. But  the  savages  received  .unex- 
pected assistance.  There  appeared  on 
their  side  a  regiment  of  Tories  organized 
bv  Sir  Win.  Johnson  and  called  the 
""Royal  Greens,"  on  account  of  the 
trimmings  and  decorations  of  their  uni- 
forms. True  to  their  character  the  faith- 
less and  treacherous  men  turned  their 
mantels  so  that  the  "Roval  Green"  was 


not  at  once  distinguishable.    We  thought 
at  first  they  were  our  own  men. 

These  men  were  for  the  last  fifty  years 
our  neighbors  in  the  Mohawk  and  Scho- 
harie Valleys.  The  sons  of  Catharine 
Weisenberg  were  among  them,  also  the 
Livingstones  and  the  descendants  of  the 
seven  Dutch  partners.  The  crowd  con- 
sisted of  our  former  oppressors  and  re- 
cent traitors  in  the  valley — it  was  the 
aristocracy  and  at  the  ^ame  time  the  mis- 
fortune  of  the  colonists — our  neighbors 
advanced  openly  to  meet  us  and  truly, 
with  weapons  in  their  hands  in  league 
with  the  savages.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  something  unusual  would  occur. 
The  Germans  had  scarcely  caught  sight 
of  these  traitors  before  their  anger  was 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch.  As  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fight  it  was  necessary 
for  our  men  to  face  the  Indians  and  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  s<  > 
their  anger  smouldering  from  the  op- 
pressions of  half  a  century  was  aroused 
to  fury  at  sight  of  these  traitors.  The 
Indians  were  the  wild  beasts  whom  one 
slew  in  self-defense:  the  former  neigh- 
bor was  an  object  of  hate  and  abomina- 
tion while  he  was  in  league  with  the 
enemy. 

Our  men  had  endured  injustice  too 
long.  When  they  caught  sight  of  the 
traitors  they  threw  their  weapons  away. 
They  picked  up  stones  and  clubs  and 
hurled  them  at  the  men  of  Johnson's  reg- 
iment. They  (the  Germans)  grasped 
them  by  the  throat  and  literally  choked 
them  to  death.  A  shocking  contest,  a 
more  bitter  hand  to  hand  fight  possibly 
never  occurred  as  the  one  at  Oriskanv. 
We  are  victorious.  The  enemy  is  com- 
pletely conquered,  their  leader  killed. 
Johnson's  own  brother-in-law  severely 
wounded,  the  rest  are  in   full  flight. 

The  day  oi  the  battle  was  a  day  oi 
settlement  oi  old  scores  and  became  a 
day  of  reprisals.  Five  English  flags  and 
all  the  selected  presents  for  the  Indians 
fell  into  our  hands. 

We  have  won.  no  more  scalping  of 
women  and  children,  no  more  executions 
by  Livingstone  and  the  Hutch  partners. 
The  land  is  our>.  forciblv  obtained  from 
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the  forest  by  German  industry,  protected 
from  the  enemy  by  German  blood. 

But,  oh  !  the  dead  f  Every  home  at  the 
Schoharie  has  lost  at  least  one  loved  one. 
A  fourth  of  our  men  lie  dead  on  the 
field.  The  Schell  family  lost  nine  of  its 
members,  the  Wohlleben,  Kreiskorn, 
Bauman  and  Gerlach  families,  each  lost 
two. 

Among  the  dead  is  Gen.  Herkimer. 
Several  days  after  the  battle  he  suc- 
cumbed to  his  wounds.  He  was  cheered 
by  a  letter  from  Geo.  Washington  in 
which  he  rendered  a  well  merited  ac- 
knowledgment to  his  services  and  that 
of  his  brave  troops  in  the  battle. 

When  he  felt  his  end  approaching  he 
asked  for  a  Bible.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  were  at  his  bedside.  As  his  voice 
failed  him  I  read  ai  his  request  the 
thirty-eighth  Psalm :  "Lord,  punish  me 
not  in  thine  anger,  nor  chastise  me  in 
thy  wrath.''  When  the  death  struggle 
was  approaching  we  prayed:  "Christ, 
thou  Lamb  of  God,  who  bearest  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us1."  Then 
he  passed  into  his  everlasting  sleep. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1777,  a  long 
funeral  procession  moved  toward  the 
Schoharie  hill.  More  than  two  hundred 
coffins  were  carried  thither.  Every  man 
in  the  congregation  became  a  pallbearer. 
The  coffins  were  placed  side  by  side. 
Each  one  was  decorated  with  an  Ameri- 
can flag  and  a  crown  of  oak  leaves.  I 
took  for  my  text  the  words:  "The  brav- 
est have  been  killed  upon  Thy  hills.  How 
the  valiant  have  perished !"  Alluding  to 
Gen.  Herkimer  I  uttered  the  words:  "I 
am  filled  with  sorrow,  for  thee,  my 
brother,  I  had  great  joy  and  happiness 
with  thee." 

The  chorus:  "Jesus,  my  refuge,'''  was 
played.  No  one  could  sing  to-day.  We 
are  overcome  with  grief  and  lamentation. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

It  is  Christmas  even.  May  with  her 
young  companions  went  to  the  church  to 
decorate  for  the  Christmas  festival. 
Writing  becomes  difficult  for  me.  my  eyes 
are   growing   dim,   my   breath    fails   me. 


To-morrow   I   will   preach  my  last   ser- 
mon. 

\\  e  have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  an- 
other generation  has  grown  up,  my  work 
is  finished.  I  will  withdraw.  May  will 
be  married  after  Easter.  Then  I  will 
pass  the  rest  of  my  days  with  the  young 
couple.  I  am  poor.  Even  the  log-house 
belongs  to  the  congregation.  Still  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  lay  down  my  work. 

We  intend  to  have  a  beautiful  service 
to-morrow.     We  have  great  need  of  the 
Christinas  spirit  in  the  midst  of  our  sor- 
row  for  the  dead.     I  had  sent  to  Ger- 
many for  a  certain  hymn  composed   by 
one  Gellert.     It  began; 
"'Dies  ist  der  Tag,  den  Gott  gemacht, 
Sein  werd'  in  aller  Welt  gedacht ! 
Ihn  preise,  was  durch  Jesum  Chri-t 
Im  ITimmel  und  auf  Erden  ist." 

The  sermon  followed  the  singing  of 
this  hymn.  A  happy  feeling  p: 
me.  Peace  on  earth,  peace  in  our  c 
try,  peace  and  liberty  for  our  people.  We 
accomplished  everything  for  which  wc 
strove.  Washington,  the  president,  is 
our  friend.  A  monument  to  Gen.  Herki- 
mer shall  be  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  Both  the  judge  and 
the  sheriff  at  Schoharie  were  at  one  : 
my  pupils  and  catchumens.  The  pastor 
Muhlenberg,  the  grandson  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  two  Weisers  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Congress  and 
next  to  Washington  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  country.  When  I  think  oi  the 
last  time  Conrad  Weiser  parted  from 
me  I  must  repeat  again  and  again  the 
words:  "If  only  Conrad  Weiser  had 
lived  to  behold  this." 

Sir  William  Johnson  is  dead.  Many 
say  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  We  have 
the  same  rights  as  the  other  people.  Hail 
to  our  men ! 

I  am  ready  to  die.  T  have  always  been 
a  stranger  in  my  new  home.  Not  a 
passes  that  1  do  not  think  of  the  old 
home.  I  am  longing  for  the  home  my 
Father  has  prepared  for  me.  The  for- 
est preacher,  too,  shall  some  time  go  to 
this  home.  Still,  we  men  at  tin  S 
harie  have  done  fairly  well.  Fraise  be 
to  God  on  hisrh. 
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Thus  far  the  preacher  wrote  on 
Christmas  eve.  When  May  came  home 
with  her  betrothed  about  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  she  found  the  pastor  seated 
at  the  table. 

"O  uncle,*'  she  said,  ".to-morrow  you 
will  celebrate  the  most  beautiful  Christ- 
mas of  all.  We  decorated  the  church 
beautifully." 

He  gave  no  reply.  x\s  she  drew  nearer 
she  saw  that  the  pen  had  dropped  from 
his  hand,  his  hands  were  folded,  his  face 
raised  toward  heaven  as  if  in  prayer,  a 
picture  of  profound  peace.  Life  had 
fled. 

The  flag  used  in  celebrating  peace  still 
waved  from  the  top  of  the  church  tower. 


It  was  put  at  half  mast.  Next  day  the 
door  of  every  house  was  decorated  with 
mourning  crepe.  The  women  wept  at 
the  mournful  news.  Xo  one  forgot  this 
Christmas  at  Schoharie. 

Two  days  later  we  carried  him  to  his 
last  resting  place.  The  deacons  of  the 
congregation,  the  district  judge  and  the 
county  officers  were  the  pallbearers.  The 
school-children  sang  his  favorite  hymn  ■ 
"Christ,  Thou  art  my  life." 

Not  a  member  of  the  church  was  ab- 
sent. As  the  coffin  sank  slowly  into  the 
cool  tomb,  there  was  buried  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  the  toil  and  suffering, 
yea,  the  history  of  the  German  colony  at 
the  Schoharie. 


THE  END 


Acting  Governor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
A  German  Newsboy  of  New  York,  pres- 
ident pro  tern,  of 
the  Senate  was  acting  governor  of  the 
state  for  a  time  recently. 

"Bob"  Wagner — that's  his  only  name 
in  Yorkville — was  just  nine  years  old 
wttien  he  landed  at  Castle  Garden  with 
his  parents.  He  could  talk  German  like 
the  native  he  was,  but  didn't  understand 
a  word  of  English.  While  attending 
public  school  he  sold  papers,  and  they 
tell  you  up  Yorkville  way  even  now  that 
"Bob"  wasn't  stuck  often.     He  went  to 


City  College  after  leaving  high  school, 
and  was  graduated  as  the  orator  of  his 
class. 

Two  years  later  he  was  graduated 
from  the  New  York  Law  School.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900,  and  im- 
mediately matriculated  in  the  Tammany 
school  of  politics.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  three  times,  and  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  in  the  Senate. 
And  now  he  is  governor  for  ten  whole 
days.  Wnich  for  a  one-time  newsboy  is 
"goino-  some." — New   York  Mai!. 


Newspaper  Gleanings 


©XE  of  the  leading-  papers  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  for  many 
years  was  the  "Bauern  Freund/' 
published  for  a  time  at  Sumneytown,  and 
later  at  Pennsburg.  Its  first  issue  was 
dated  August  6,  1828.  Its  motto  was 
then  :  "Niitzlichkeit  ist  unser  Zweck ;  die 
Richtschnur  Tugend ;  und  Frevheit  unser 
Leben !" 

Among  the  items  appearing  the  first 
few  years  may  be  noted  the  following: 

Marriage   Notices. 

Notices  of  marriages  and  deaths  were 
read  with  interest  then  as  now.  In  the 
first  issue  the  publisher  said:  "Heyraths- 
Anzeige  konnten  wir  diese  woch  keine 
mittheilen  weil  wir  keine  hatter..  Die 
X>rediger  haben  wenig  zu  thun  und  war- 
den gem  Copulation  vollziehen  und  audi 
wohlfeil — fur  Cash — aber  niemand  will 
heurathen.  Ob  das  Wetter  nochzu  warm 
ist  oder  was  die  Ursach  wohl  seyn  may 
konen  wir  jetzt  nicht  sagen.  Wir  hoften 
es  soil  besser  gehen  bis  Spatjahr." 

Market  Prices. 

The  market  prices  afford  an  interest- 
ing study.  In  an  early  issue  the  follow- 
ing list  was  given : 


Article. 


Phila.  Sumneytown. 


Flour,  Bbl. 

$4.87 

$5.00 

Wheat  Bu. 

95 

95 

Rve 

40 

40 

Corn      " 

40 

40 

Oats      " 

25 

25 

Flaxseed  Bu. 

1 .06 

1 .00 

Salt 

60 

75 

Whiskey  per  gal 

Corn 

23 

22 

Apple     " 

27 

25 

Butter  per  pound 

10 

9 

Ham      " 

9 

9 

Bacon 

6 

7 

Yarn 

12 

12 

Eggs  P'.t  dozen 

8 

8 

Rags  . .. 

6 

6 

Census. 

The  census  for  1830  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  county.  A  compari- 
son with  the  figures  for  the  same  dis- 
tricts as  shown  by  the  latest  enumera- 
tion will  prove  interesting.  By  the 
census  of  1910  Norristown  alone  had  a 
population  of  27,875. 

Abington,     1,524 

Cheltenham,    934 

Douglass,     941 

Franconia,     998 

Friedrich,     1,047 

Gwynedd,     1,402 

Hatfield,     835 

Horsham,    1,086 

Limerick,     L744 

Nieder  Providence,   1,196 

Xieder  Salford,   880 

Xieder   Merion,    2,524 

Marlborough,    952 

Montgomery,    911 

Mooreland,    2,044 

New  Hanover,   1-344 

Xorristown   Boro,    1.080 

Norriton,     1. 142 

Plymouth 1,090 

Pottsgrove 1,302 

Scliippack  and  Perkiomen,    ...  1,275 

Springfield 663 

Towamensing 669 

Ober   Providence,    1 ,68 J 

Ober   Planover,    1 ,300 

Ober  Dublin 1 .202 

Ober    Salford 1.103 

Ober  Merion.     1.61S 

Whitemarsh 1.024 

Whitpain.    ^^^7 

Worcester M35 

Pottstown  Boro.,   677 


39-4  06 

Schools  and  Teaches. 

A  glimpse  at  the  schools  and  t< 
of  the  county   is  afforded   by   advertise- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  paper  : 
time  to  time.     For  example : 
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Ein  Schullehrer  der  gut  deutsch  und 
Englisch  lesen  nnd  schrieben,  dabey  rech- 
nen,  die  Orgel  spielen  und  vorsingen  so 
wie  auch  ein  gutes  Zeugnisz  in  Hinsicht 
seines  Characters  aufweisen  kann  wird 
verlangt  von  der  Ev.  Luth.  Gemeine  in 
Falconer  Schwamm.  Ein  jeder  der  Lust 
zu  der  Stelle  hat,  melde  sich  beliebigt  bey 
dem  Prasidcn  oder  Prediger  der  Ge- 
meine. Auf  Order  des  Kirchenraths. 
Heinrich  Krebs — President  der  Gemeine. 

Ein  Schullehrer  und  Organist  wird 
verlangt  an  der  Neu  Goshenhoppen 
Kirche  in  Ober  Hanover  Township, 
Montgomery  County.  Ein  man  mit  einer 
Haushaltung  wird  den  Vorzug  haben. 
Man  melde  sich  bey  den  Unterzeichneten 
Glicder  des  Kirchenraths  oder  irgendwo 
in  oben  gemeldeter  Gemeinde. 

Jacob  Huber 

Andreas  Graber 

Johannes  Ehl 

Daniel  Pannebecker 

Ein  Schullehrer  wird  Verlangt  An 
dem  neu  erbauten  Schulhause  nahe  bei 
Heinrich  Freyer  in  New  Hanover  Town- 
ship, Montgomery  County,  welcher  in 
Deutsch  und  englischer  Sprache  Unter- 
richt  geben  kann.  Fur  weitere  Xaeh- 
richt  beliebe  man  sich  zu  melden  vor 
oder  bis  den  12  ten  September,  nachstens 
bey  den  Unterschriebenen  Trustees. 

Peter  Dreesz 

Isaac  Edeman 
i  Heinrich  Reyer 

Libels  and  Slanders. 

That  in  the  ''good  old  times"  neigh- 
bors sometimes  gave  too  free  reins  to 
their  tongues  must  be  inferred  from  no- 
tices like  these: 

Nach  dem  Original 

Einem  liegner  liegen  gutmachen. 
Georg  Schmith  in  Frederick  taunship 
Erglehre  ich  als  Einen  wahren  liegner 
und  kan  im  gut  machen  mit  Mer  den  6 
persohnen. 

Johannes  Bauer 

Ein  Lugner.     Ein   gewisser  Jeremias 


Roshong,  gebisz  und  Steigbiegel  macher 
von  Ober  Salford  Township,  Montgom- 
ery County,  hat  uns  den  Unterschrieb- 
enen Sachen  nachgesagt  welche  er  nicht 
behaupten  kan  so  halten  wir  ihn  fur  ein 
Character  Schander  und  Lugner  bis  er 
uns  gut  macht  was  er  uns  falschlich 
nachgesagt  hat. 
Jacob  Schlotterer,  John  Unterkoftler 

Rechtfertigende  Erklarung  und  Auf- 
ruf.  Sintetnal  Jacob  Schlotterer  und 
John  Underkofller  mich  als  einen  Lug- 
ner im  Xo.  2S  des  Bauern  Freunds  pub- 
licirten  ohne  ihren  Frevel  durch  einen 
Beweisz  bestatigen  zu  konnen,  nothiget 
mich  mein  Ehrgefuhl  diese  Erklarung  an 
das  Publikum  und  dem  Aufruf  an  oben- 
nannte  Fersonen  ergehen  zu  lassen — 
indem  ich  genugender  Beweis  von  ihrer 
Dreistigkeit  berlange  mit  welcher  sie 
meinen  Character  zu  entwiirdigen 
suchten,  ohne  dasz  ich  ihnen  Anlasz  dazu 
gegeben   habe. 

Jeremiah  Rosgong 

Ein  Verlaumder  Da  ein  gewisser 
Enoch  Hummel  Pulver-Macher  meiner 
Frau  schandliche  Sachen  nachgesagt 
hat ;  die  er  hicht  behaupten  kann,  so 
erklare  ich  ihn  als  einen  offentlichen 
Lugner  bis  er  ihr  gut  macht  was  er  ihr 
ohne  Ursachen  nachgelogen  hat.  So 
viel  von 

Abraham  Wambold 

Jacob  May  u  George  May  werden  hier- 
mit  als  offentliche  Lugner  erklart  dis  sic 
mir  gut  machen  was  sie  mir  falschlich 
nachgesagt  haben  indem  sie  meinen 
Character  zu  schanden  suchen  ohne  den 
geringsten  Beweisz  ihre  Yerlaum- 
dungen  zu  bestatigen. 
Heinrich  Xeesz 

Promiscuous  Itons. 

The  following  promiscuous  items  may 
be  of  interest. 

Snow  waf  seen  falling  in  Upper  Han- 
over Township,  July   1,    iSju. 

A  letter   was   left  uncalled   for  at   the 
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Baltimore  Post  Office  addressed  to  John 
Ollenbockengraphensteinerstofen. 

In  July,  1829,  the  sickness  of  one  of 
the  printers  delayed  the  issue  of  the  pa- 
per one  week  and  prevented  it  entirely 
the  next  week. 

In  April,  1829,  announcement  was 
made  that  a  postofhee  had  been  opened 
in  Upper  Hanover  Township,  Montgom- 
ery County,  and  that  George  Hillegass, 
Sr.,  had  been  appointed  postmaster. 

The  State  Legislature  of  the  period 
was  made  up  as  follows :  In  the  Senate 
there  were  18  farmers,  7  lawyers,  2 
physicians,  2  innkeepers,  2  merchants,  1 
printer  and  1  mechanic ;  in  the  House,  46 
farmers,  17  mechanics,  15  lawyers,  8 
merchants,  4  physicians,  4  surveyors,  3 
innkeepers,  2  printers  and  1  private  gen- 
tleman. 

*  That  indentured  servants  at  times 
broke  their  contracts  is  evidenced  by  oc- 
casional  notices   like  these : 

Six  Cents  Reward :  Am  Sonntag 
Abend,  den  26  ten  dieses  Monats  entlief 
ein  verbundener  Junge  dem  Unterschrib- 
enen  in  Towamencin  Township,  Montg. 
Co.  names  John  Newman.  Er  ist  stark 
gebaut,  ungefahr  18  Jahr  alt  und  trug 
bey  seinem  Weglaufen  einen  blanes  Cass- 
inet  Kleid.  Obige  Belohnung  soil 
demjenigen  der  ihn  zuriich  bringt  ge- 
geben,  aber  Keine  Kosten  bezalilt  wer- 
den.  Jederman  ist  ersucht  ihm  nichts 
auf  seine  Gefahr  zu  beherbergen. 
Friedrich  Wambold 


Ein  Halb  Hufeisen  Belohnung:  Ent- 
lief dem  L'nterschriebenen  in  Limerick 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  Don- 
nerstags  am  20  August  'ein  Lehrjung 
zum  Schmidt.  Handwerks  namens  Jo- 
seph Ellinger.  Jederman  is  gewarnt 
ihm  nichts  auf  meinen  Namen  anzuver- 
trauen  indem  ich  nicht  willens  bun 
einen  Cent  fur  ihm  ze  bezahlen  und 
keine  wcitere  Belohnung  fur  seine 
Zuruehbringung  als  einen  halben  Huf- 
eisen. 

Samuel  Pool. 


Rum  Poetry. 

Historians  tell  us  that  in  the  "good  old 
times"  whiskey  was  purer,  and  there- 
fore less  harmful,  than  at  present.  That 
it  had  a  bad  reputation  nevertheless  in 
spite  of  its  "purity"  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing lines  which  appeared  in  the 
Bauern  Freund  March  17,  1830.  It 
seems  these  lines  appeared  first  in  the 
Gazette  of  Hingham  (near  Boston, 
Mass.),  after  which  they  found  their 
way  to  Germany  to  be  translated  by  Dr. 
Daerman.  The  B.  F.  printed  the  orig- 
inal and  the  translation  in  parallel  col- 
umns. 

O  thou  invincible  Spirit  of  Rum!  If 
thou  hadst  no  name  by  which  to  know 
thee,  we  would  call  thee — Devil ! 

Let  the  devotee  extol  thee 
And  thy  wondrous  virtues  sum. 
But  the  worst  of  names  I'll  call  thee. 
O  thou  Hydra  monster.   Rum  ! 

Pimple-maker,   visage-bloater, 
Health-corrupter,  idler's  mate. 
Mischief  breeder,  vice  promoter, 
Credit  spoiler,  devil  bait, 

Almshouse   builder,   pauper-maker. 
Truth-betrayer,  sorrow's   source. 
Pocket-emptier.   Sabbath  breaker. 
Conscience-stirler,  guilt's  resource : 

Nerve-en  feebler,  system-scatterer, 
Thirst-increaser,  vagrant  thief, 
Cough-producer,  treach'rous  flatterer. 
Mud  bedauber,  mock  relief. 

Business-hinderer.  spleen  instiller. 
Woe-begetter,  friendship's  bane. 
Anger-heater,   bridewell-filler, 
Debt-involver,  toper's  chain  ; 

Summer's  cooler,  winter's  warmer. 
Blood  polluter;  specious  snare. 
Mob-collector,  man's  transformer, 

Bond  undoer.  gambler's  fare; 

Speech-be  wrangler,    hoadlong-bringer. 
Vitals-burner,  deadly  hre. 
Riot-mover,  fi  re-brand- tlinger. 
Discord-kindler,  misery's  sire: 
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Sinews  robber,  world's  depriver, 
Strength  subduer,  hideous  foe,' 
Reason  thwarter,  fraud  continuer, 
Money-waster,  nation's  woe; 

Vile   seducer,  joy  dispeller. 
Peace-disturber,  blackguard  guest. 
Sloth-implanter.    liver-sweller, 
Brain-distracter,  hateful  pest, 

Pain-inflicter,  eyes  intlamer, 
Heart  corrupter,  folly's  nurse, 
Secret  babbler,  body  maimer,- 
Thrift-defeater,   loathsome   curse. 

Utterance-boggier,  stench  emitter, 
Strong-man-sprawler,    fatal    drop, 
Tumult-raiser,  venom  spitter. 
Wrath  inspirer,  coward's  prop; 

Wit  destroyer,  joy-impairer. 
Scandal-dealer,  foulmouthed  scourg-e. 


Senses-blunter,  youth  ensnarer, 
Crime  inventor,  ruin's  verge; 

Virtue  blaster,  base  deceiver. 
Rage-displayer,  sob's  delight. 
Nerve  exciter,  stomach  heaver, 
Falsehood   spreader,   scorpion's   bite; 

Quarrel-plotter,  rage-discharger. 
Giant-conqueror,  wasteful  sway, 
Chin  carbuncle,  tongue  enlarger. 
Malice-venter,  Death's  broadway. 

Tempest  scatterer.  window  smasher. 
Death's  forerunner,  hell's  dire  brink. 
Ravenous  murderer,  windpipe  lasher. 
Drunkard's  lodging,  meat  and  drink ! 

Let  the  devotee  extol  thee 
And  thy  wondrous  virtues  sum 
But  the  worst  of  names  I'll  call  thee, 
O  thou   Hvdra-headed  monster.   Rum ! 

X.   P.   C. 


Dr.  Brumbaugh  on  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  su- 
Sehool  Fraternities  per  intendent  of 
schools  in  Philadel- 
phia, will  deserve  the  profoundest 
thanks  of  all  the  parents  in  that  vast 
community  if  he  succeeds  in  eradicating 
the  school  fraternity  infatuation  among 
the  pupils.  He  pronounces  these  secret 
organizations  undemocratic,  un-Ameri- 
can, and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  public 
educational  institutions  where  every  pu- 
pil is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  same  so- 
cial level  with  his  fellow.  He  offers  a 
substitute  in  the  form  of  clubs  open  to 
all  who  have  common  tastes  along  special 
lines,  such  as  an  aptitude  for  photo- 
graphy, journalism,  oratory,  athletics. 
and  the  like.     Such  organizations,  as  the 


Ledger  says,  would  not  conceal  "arrant 
snobbery  beneath  a  veil  of  sacrosanct 
mystery,  where  there  is  really  nothing 
at  all  to  hide.  The  Ledger  further  says  : 
"The  solemn  pretense  of  the  mummery 
of  some  of  these  societies  is  as  purpose- 
less as  all  other  features  of  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  iikely,  when  remove 
from  close  surveillance,  to  encourage 
idleness  and  dissipation.  Thev  encourage 
the  boy  who  gets  in  to  think  he  is  in 
some  way  a  little  better  than  the  boy 
who  is  left  out"  But  when  it  speaks 
thus,  does  it  not  also  condemn  secret  90- 
cietyism  as  a  whole,  which  is  honey- 
combing our  social  life  in  America' — 
The  Lutheran, 


The  Red  Rose  Rental  Custom 


©NE  of  the  notable  days  in  Lancas-' 
ter  County,  Pa.,  each  year  is  the 
giving  of  a  red  rose  as  rental  for 
a  piece  of  ground   in   Manheim.      Con- 
cerning this  custom  Historian  Frank  R. 
Diffenderfer  wrote  in  1901  : 

"One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
Henry  William  Stiegel  gave  a  piece  of 
ground  to  a  Lutheran  congregation  in 
the  then  hamlet  of  Manheim.  in  this 
county,  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  to 
make  the  deed  gift  lawful,  and  the  fur- 
ther honorarium  of  one  red  rose  to  be 
ever  after  annually  paid.  When  the 
Council  of  Zion  Lutheran  Church  some 
twelve  years  ago  resolved  to  revive  the 
ancient  custom  of  rose  payments,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  event  received 
wide  notice  and  well-deserved  credit. 
and  praise  was  awarded  to  the  man 
whose  large-hearted  liberality  had  insti- 
tuted in  this  fair  county  a  practice  so 
beautiful,  so  praiseworthy  and  so  po- 
etical. 

For  twelve  successive  years  this  re- 
vived payment  has  been  made,  with  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Men 
of  high  intelligence  and  culture  have  on 
the  appointed  day  delivered  eloquent 
orations  on  the  man  who  made  the  cus- 
tom possible  and  bestowed  praise  with- 
out stint  upon  him  whose  poetic  temper- 
ament conceived  so  simple,  yet  so  rich 
and  beautiful  an  honorarium  in  exchange 
for  his  most  generous  gift.  To  him  these 
eloquent  men  awarded  the  verdict  of 
conceiving  this  beautiful  'romance  of 
Christian  philanthropy.'  And  so  the 
case  has  stood  until  this  very  hour.  It 
is  true  that  a  custom  somewhat  similar 
was  known  to  our  provincial  history. 
Even  before  Stiegel's  time  men  and  wo- 
men in  Penn's  province  had  been  doing 
charitable  things  'along  this  line.  Old 
decd<<  niad'e  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  reveal  numerous  cases 
where  men  gave  away  tracts  o\  land'  for 
the  rental  of  "one  peppercorn  annually  if 
the   same   be   lawfully   demanded,"   and 
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again,  for  the  "rent  of  one  grain  of  good 
merchantable  winter  wheat  yearly  for- 
ever, if  the  same  shall  be  lawfully  de- 
manded." The  lawyers  tell  me  that  sim- 
ilar conditions  are  referred  to  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Black.stone.  so  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  lands  of  great  value  to 
friends  for  a  trifling  consideration  ante- 
dates Stiegel's  gift  by  many  years — how 
many  it  would  be  interesting  to  know, 
and  the  investigation  is  worth  making. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  Penn's 
time.  He  brought  it  with  him  from 
England  or  Ireland.  Where  did  it  orig- 
inate? Was  it  a  customary  thing  when 
one  wished  to  make  a  gift  of  real  estate 
to  another  in  fee  simple  to  attach  this 
limited  fee,  to  legalize  the  transaction  ? 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  idea  may 
have  had  its  origin  far  back  in  the  annals 
of  Great  Britain.  We  know  the  Lan- 
caster Plantagenets  adopted  a  red  rose 
as  their  symbol  and  the  York  branch  a 
white  one.  If  access  could  be  had  to  old 
English  deeds  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  it  is  possible  the  red 
rose  would  be  found  even  at  that  re- 
mote period  playing  the  same  part  which 
we  have  seen  it  did  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries." 

In  June,  IQI2.  Dr.  Sieling,  of  York. 
Pa.,  read  a  Historical  Sketch  ox  the 
Manheim  "Feast  of  Roses."  which  is 
reproduced  here : 

"Of  all  the  church  institutions  of  mod- 
ern times  there  is  none  that  has  aroused 
more  enthusiasm,  sympathy  and  pathos, 
than  the  institution  of  the  'Feast  of 
Roses'  in  the  Zion  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran church,  oi  Manheim,  Pennsylvania. 

The  finding  of  the  stipulation  in  the 
deed  to  the  plot  of  ground  upon  which 
the  church  stands.  'One  Red  Rose  An- 
nually in  the  month  oi  Tune  forever,  if. 
the  same  shall  be  lawfully  demanded,  by 
the  heirs,  executors  or  as<ign<.' — was 
heavenhorn  :  a  legacy  far  beyond  money 
value,  rood  for  orators  and  bards,  as  well 
as  the  anxious  lineal  descendants 
throughout  the  coming  age-. 

*9 
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This  indenture  was  written  in  1772, 
and  the  rose  was  twice  paid  to  the  Baron 
personally,  in  1773  and  1774.  When 
the  time  for  the  third  payment  arrived 
the  noble  benefactor  had  been  imprisoned 
for  debt  and  the  unique  innovation  was 
forgotten  even  by  his  sympathizers  in 
their  chagrins  and  griefs.  For  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  that  clause  stood 
plainly  written  in  that  deed,  and  yet  it 
was  a  dead  letter.  One  generation  after 
another  passed  by  the  sacred  altar,  not 
even  dreaming  of  the  hiding  place  of  a 
thought  and  a  duty  graven  upon  that 
parchment,  that  gave  them  free  and  un- 
bounded right  to  participate  in  the  Holy 
sacraments,  regardless  of  authority  or 
landlords. 

The  writer,  in  his  youth,  had  been 
charmed  by  the  legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
and  Rip  Van  Winkle.  It  can  well  be 
imagined  how  his  heart  and  mind  were 
charmed  and  enthused,  when,  in  1877, 
fresh  from  college,  his  lot  was  cast  as 
a  common  healer  with  authority  and  set- 
tled at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Hill,  close  to 
Elizabeth  Furnace,  where  he  met  the  sage 
of  the  town  of  Brickerville.  with  long 
gray  beard  and  silvery  locks,  who  loved 
to  recite  the  legendary  history  of  Baron 
Stiegel,  not  unlike  a  fairy  tale  that  was 
told  many  times,  the  brilliant  equipage, 
etc.,  the  wonderful  undertakings,  fur- 
naces, cannon  on  the  hill  ( the  natives 
call  it  'Stick-Berg')  Seg-Loch  just  be- 
yond, and  behind  the  hill  near.  Schaef- 
ferstown,  Thurmberg.  After  seven 
years  of  service  in  these  elysian  fields, 
fraught  with  local  history,  the  writer  cast 
his  lot  with  the  good  people  of  Manheim, 
and  found  that  his  idol  had  operated  in 
this  locality,  to  the  extent  of  laying  out 
and  founding  the  town  and  planting  a 
huge  glass  factory,  building  here  a  man- 
sion (whose  brick  had  been  imported 
from  England),  and  a  church. 

One  clay  while  interrogating  a  vet- 
eran councilman,  he  incidentally  re- 
marked that,  when  the  Baron  lived,  he 
demanded  a  rose  every  time  he  passed 
by  the  church  yard,  which  was  then  cov- 
ered with  the  old  beautiful  single  red 
rose,  which  he  said  was  brought  from 
England  by  the  Baron  on  one  of  his  busi- 


ness trips.  As  impossible  a-  this  seemed 
on  the  face  of  it,  (  for  these  roses — beau- 
tiful in  their  simplicity — bloomed  only 
in  the  month  of  June, J  it  was  enough  to 
Start  any  inquiring  mind  investigating. 
The  old  dusty  church  records  were  care- 
fully gone  over,  and,  when  the  deed  was 
reached,  the  long  forgotten  clause  was 
soon  found  in  plain  words,  written  by 
the  Baron's  own  hand,  unmistakable  in 
its  diction  and  legitimacy.  'Five  Shil- 
lings' was  stipulated  to  make  the  deed 
lawful ;  but  instead  of  ground  rent  in 
money  value,  (which  was  inserted  in  all 
the  deeds  of  town  lots,)  for  this  lot  alone, 
No.  220,  upon  which  stood  his  infant 
church  edifice,  One  Red  Rose  was  the 
annual  rental.  What  a  revelation !  The 
present  church  was  just  building  (180,1  >. 
The  writer  proposed  the  idea  of  placniL: 
a  memorial  Red  Rose  into  the  center  of 
the  circular  window  in  the  chancel  re- 
cess, which  was  done  that  it  might  be 
an  everlasting  reminder  to  all  the  people, 
as  well  as  generations  yet  unborn,  of  the 
generosity  of  the  founder  of  the  church, 
whose  pathetic  history  shall  be  heralded 
in  many  lands.  The  beauty  of  this  sen- 
timental act  of  placing  the  Red  R<>se. 
struck  a  chord  in  the  minds  of  newspaper 
correspondents  and  editors,  and  the  first 
gush  of  sentiment  was  cast  abroad. 

It  was  supposed  that  no  descendant- 
survived.  It  was  like  a  voice  coming 
from  a  country  from  whose  bourne 
travelers  seldom  return,  when  a  letter  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  oi  all  this,  post- 
marked Harrisonburg.  Virginia,  and 
signed  John  C.  Stiegel.  was  received. — 
The  surprise  can  better  be  imagined  than 
expressed.  Arrangements  were  immedi- 
ately made  for  Mr.  Stiegel  to  come  and 
get  the  Rose,  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 

On  Saturday  evening.  June  4.  l8Q2, 
as  the  train  rolled  into  the  Manheim  sta- 
tion, and  Mr.  Stiegel.  accompanied  by 
his  esteemed  wife  was  about  to  alight. — 
'"boom" — went  a  might)'  cannon — in  imi- 
tation of  the  arrival  oi  the  elder  St; 
in  days  of  yore.  The  explosion  was  - 
great  a  surprise  to  the  waiting  multitude 
that  many  jumped  into  the  air  with 
shrieks. 

The   greatest  event   in    fair  old    Man- 
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heim's  history  was  at  hand.  The  Stiegel 
Castle  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  No. 
166,  headed  by  the  famous  Manheim  Lib- 
erty band  in  full  uniform,  stood  in  readi- 
ness on  the  town  side  of  the  station.  A 
pair  of  fine  black  chargers,  attached  to 
a  landau,  belonging  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Danner,  the  antiquarian,  conveyed  the 
idol  of  the  hour  and  the  committee  of 
reception,  followed  by  notables  in  con- 
veyances, and  hundreds  of  the  exultant 
inhabitants  and  friends  fell  into  line  on 
foot.  The  procession  marched  over  the 
full  length  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  to  the  music  of  old  time  diction, 
combined  with  the  glittering"  file  of  the 
uniformed  men;  which  partly  took  the 
place  of  the  Elder  Stiegel's  entrance, 
upon  every  occasion,  with  a  retinue  of 
four  (black  steeds)  in  hand,  postillions, 
blowing  of  horns,  and  the  barking  of  his 
and  the  town's  dogs. 

The  procession  moved  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
Hall,  where  the  Stiegels  alighted  and 
were  escorted  through  the  divided  ranks 
of  the  Sir  Knights,  to  the  music  of  'Auld 
Lang  Syne,'  to  the  throne  room  where 
the  chief  burgess  of  the  town,  the  late 
M.  E.  Bomberger,  received  them  in  the 
name  of  the  citizens  of  Manheim  and 
gave  them  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Stiegel  was  almost  dumbfounded. — He 
said  he  was  'too  full  for  utterance,  and 
could  not  express  his  appreciation  in 
words.'  This  was  the  most  impressive 
reception  ever  given  any  one  by  the 
united  and  hospitable  people  of  the  town 
since  its  founding.  The  next  day  was 
the'  inauguration  of  the  'Feast  of  Roses' 
and  its  first  celebration. 

SUNDAY,   JUNE   5,    lSq2. 

From  early  in  the  morning  till  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  multitudes  surged 
to  and  fro,  every  hitching  post  an'd  every 
conceivable  Wavside  place  having  a  horse 
tied  to  it.  Hotels  and  families  were 
eaten  out,  and  many  visitors  went  away 
with  empty  stomachs.  The  program 
consisted  of  a  memorial  sermon  by  the 
pastor  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  At  one  o'clock 
p.   m.,    the    grand    organ    pealed    out    its 


melodious  strains :  voluntarily,  roses 
were  placed  upon  the  altar  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Stiegel  Castle,  K.  G.  E.,  who  at- 
tended in  a  body,  and  by  the  congrega- 
tion and  friends.  Recitations  and  ^ongs 
followed,  the  most  noted,  a  poem  entitled 
"Baron  Stiegel."  composed  by  Prof.  A. 
U.  Lesher.  now  principal  of  the  Berwick, 
Pa.,  schools,  was  recited  by  Miss  Fritz, 
an  elocutionist  of  Lancaster.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  Rose  was  made  by  the  pa-t- 
or, the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Menge-.  The  re- 
cipient was  Mr.  J.  C.  Stiegel. — Short  im- 
promptu addresses  followed,  which  were 
spicy,  impressive  and  to  the  point,  then 
the  doxology  and  benediction,  and  the 
work  of  the  day  was  done,  but  the  influ- 
ence only  began.  The  baskets  full  of 
beautiful  Red  Roses  were  sent  to  elee- 
mosynary institutions  at  Lancaster  and 
Columbia,  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
many  weary  and  oppressed. 

The  infant  celebration  was  truly  born. 
Sentiments,  started  that  day,  have  been 
echoing  and  re-echoing  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
heralding-  of  this  unique  and  successful 
celebration  readied  the  notice  of  a  num- 
ber of  lineal  descendants,  the  most  noted 
being  Mrs.  Rebecca  Boyer,  oi  Harris- 
burg,  a  great-granddaughter,  and  the 
oldest  living  descendant ;  who.  during 
the  remainder  of  her  days,  annually  re- 
ceived the  ro<e.  Miss  Martha  Horning, 
her  daughter,  of  Newport.  R.  I.,  i-  at 
present  the  oldest  living  defendant ;  and 
is  the  recipient  of  the  rose  on  the  second 
Sabbath  in  June,  annually. 

The  interest  in  these  occasions  is 
such,  that  their  coming  is  looked  forward 
to  by  the  town  people  and  community. 
Addressee  have  been  delivered  by  noted 
men  of  this  and  other  lands :  among 
whom  were  ex-Governors  Stone.  Penny- 
packer  and  Stewart.  Hon,  W.  I'.  Ilensel. 
Hon.  J.  Hay  Brown,  Hon.  Marion 
Brosius,  Judge  Ashbridge,  and  many 
others.  Talented  men  and  women,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  have  by  mouth  and 
pen  given  expression  oi  approbation  and 
exultation  that  would  till  volumes. 

The   uniqueness   oi   the   occasion    has 

brought   together  men  of  all   station-   in 
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life  from  many  lands,  until  it  has  be- 
come the  Oberammergau  of  America. 

Many  useful  lessons  can  be  drawn 
from  the  doings  of  this  truly  great  man's 
noble  life;  but  the  greatest  of  these  was 
the  bestowal  of  the  plot  of  ground  for  an 
annual  Moral  rental.  Of  the  vast  for- 
tune, $200,000.  nothing  reverted  to  the 
first  or  succeeding  generations  save  the 
one  Red  Rose.  Of  all  his  investments 
and  enterprises — the  erection  of  a  fur- 
nace, a  forge,  a  glass  factor)-,  castles  and 
mansions,  nothing  remains  for  the  off- 
spring of  succeeding  generations,  but 
what  was  done  for  the  church,  at  the 
time,  in  his  mind,  the  least  of  his  enter- 
prises. Of  all  these  institutions,  of  great 
magnitude  and  splendor,  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige remains ;  but  the  insignificant  in- 
vestment in  the  little  log  church  has 
taken  deep  root,  and  many  hearts  and 
hands  have  given  it  impetus;  and  his 
only  reward  and  honor  and  legacy  to  the 
children  and  children's  children  have 
come  fronr  this  source  alone,  and  worth 
more  than  money  value.  The  seed  sown 
in  his  weakness,  has  proven  the  family's 
boon,  and  his  everlasting  crown  of  right- 
eousness. The  institution  of  the  Feast  of 
Roses  at  Manheim  has  not  only  glad- 
dened the  many  hearts,  and  afforded  en- 
tertainment for  curious  throngs,  but  it 
has  brought  together  the  scions  of  a 
noble  family;  and  has  elevated  and 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world  the 
town  of  Manheim  with  its  2,500  inhabi- 
tants. Finally,  this  places  the  generous 
donor,  who  was  much  ridiculed  and  criti- 
cised for  his  (to  the  people  of  the  day) 
foolishness,  in  the  true  light  of  a  philan- 
thropist. 

Many  links  of  his  career  were  lost  to 
historical  preservation  and  only  reclaimed 
by  mighty  researches,  there  bein<r  no 
shorthand  writers  in  those  days.  Moral: 
We  mav  not  have  opportunity  to  write 
our  names  on  the  roll  of  honor  in  the 
world,  but  we  can  all  be  heroes  in  God's 
vineyard." 

The  following  remarks  were  made  on 
a  similar  occasion  at  the  Tulpehocken 
Reformed  Church.  Berks  County,  Pa.. 
June  8.  1902,  by  Robert  C.  Moon.M.  D., 
of  Philadelphia",  Pa.: 


"How  all-pervading  and  magical  is  the 
influence  of  beauty!  The  very  thought 
of  a  "feast  of  Roses"  has  attracted  and 
transported  man}'  of  us,  from  distant 
points,  to  celebrate  it  in  this  historic 
edifice  to-day.  We  must,  however,  look 
back  to  the  early  days  of  this  colony  and 
take  a  glance  at  the  originator  of  the 
rose-rental  idea.  Two  centuries  ago,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  much  more  like 
the  'green  country  town'  that  William 
Penn  designed  it  to  be,  than  it  is  to-day. 
Many  of  the  houses  then  stood  in  their 
own  grounds  and  were  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  flower  gardens. 

One  morning  in  the  Autumn  of  1717, 
you  might  have  seen  a  sturdy  young  for- 
eigner of  21,  walking  up  Arch  street  from 
the  river  side,  where  he  had  recently 
landed.  Pie  had  a  rife  in  his  hand — an 
appropriate  companion  for  one  who  was 
a  huntsman  by  profession.  Indeed,  he 
came  from  a  line  of  huntsmen,  for  he 
was  Casper  Wuster,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Furst  Jager.  the  hereditary  hunts- 
man to  Carl  Theodore  of  Bavaria,  the 
Elector  of  Baden.  Casper  Wuster,  or 
Wistar,  as  lie  soon  came  to  be  known  in 
the  colony,  fired  with  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, had  crossed  the  great  waste  of  wa- 
ters to  settle  in  America,  and  had  aban- 
doned all  the  prospects  of  advancement, 
which  were  held  out  as  inducements  for 
him  to  stay  in  his  German  home  at  Hils- 
bach.   in  the  Electorate  of  Baden. 

Casper  Wistar  proved  himself  a  man 
of  resource,  and  turned  his  attention  suc- 
cessfully to  various  occupations :  the 
principal  being,  the  arts  of  button  mak- 
ing and  glass  making.  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  he  started  a  factory  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Salem.  X.  J.,  in  1720. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  Philadelphia  be- 
fore he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  inhabitants, 
who  were  principally  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Among  them  were  An- 
thony Morris,  the  progenitor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  that  name  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
members  oi  the  family  of  Johnson  in  Ger- 
mantown.  With  the  latter,  he  became 
connected,  by  his  marriage  in  \~-<  to 
Catharine  Johnson,  daughter  of  Dirck 
fansen,     She  was  a  member  oi  the  5o- 
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ciety  of  Friends,  and  by  their  marriage 
in  the  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Ger- 
mantown,   Casper  Wistar  was  accorded 

the  privilege  of  membership — a  privilege 
which  he  highly  valued,  although,  by  his 
munincent  deed  of  gift  to  this  Reformed 
Church  in  1745,  we  are  impressed  with 
his  broadmindedhess  and  catholicity  of 
religious  spirit.  We  are  also  impressed 
by  his  fine  sensibility  and  judgment  in 
choosing  a  rose — a  red,  red,  rose — as  the 
only  payment  he  asked  as  rental.  Such 
a  manifestation  of  delicate,  refined  taste, 
must  surely  be  some  indication  as  to 
the  character  of  this  man.  He  was  a 
close  student  of  nature,  and  loved  to 
travel  over  the  highways  of  the  state, 
carrying  with  him  his  saddle-bags  well 
filled.  In  his  journeyings  he  passed 
through,  and  purchased  land  in.  this  re- 
gion, some  of  which  he  deeded  to  this 
church.  He  became  a  large  property 
holder  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  state. 
but  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  56 
he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  dropsy. 
He  left  six  children — two  sons,  Richard 
and  Casper,  and  four  daughters,  Sarah 
Wistar,  Rebecca  Morris,  Margaret 
Haines,  and  Katharine  Greenleaf. 

About  four  years  prior  to  the  death  of 
Casper  Wistar,  a  young  Philadelphian 
had  joined  an  organization  which  has 
since  acquired  considerable  fame  as  the 
'State  in  Schuylkill  Fishing  Club,'  and 
of  this-  body  he  afterward  .became  'Gov- 
ernor.'   At  that  time,  however,  he  might 


often  have  been  seen  sitting  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  with  angle  111 
hand,  attired  in  sober  gray  and  wearing 
the  broad  brimmed  hat  indicative  of  his 
connection  with  ■Friends/  He  was  a 
lover  of  all  out-door,  peaceful  sports,  and 
was  accustomed  to  the  saddle  and  the 
chase,  but  when  the  trumpet  sounded  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
the  honest  fisherman  laid  aside  his  angle, 
and  casting  off  his  sober  garb,  he  buckled 
on  his  sword  and  as  captain,  heading  the 
First  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia,  he  led 
it  through  the  world  renowned  battles  oi 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  afterwards 
he  returned  to  peaceful  avocations  as  a 
merchant  citizen.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  years  between,  this  young  man  (  Sam- 
uel Morris  by  name,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  Anthony  Morris  before  referred 
to)  became  enamored  with  the  charms  of 
Rebecca — a  daughter  of  the  departed 
Casper  W'istar,  and  their  marriage  was 
consummated  in  Christ  Church.  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1754.  They  were 
blessed  with  ten  children,  several  of  whose 
descendants  are  present  here  this  day,  to 
join  in  this  interesting  celebration,  which 
has  been  most  appropriately  called  a 
"Feast  of  Roses."  Roses  indeed  are 
beautiful    things — 

"No  mortal  tongue  can  half  their  beauty 

tell. 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so 

well'  " 


Daniel  Kiefer 


The  following  story  of  an  active  Teuton 
appeared  in  the  September  "American  Maga- 
zine."— Ed. 

ST'llR  occupation  of  Daniel  Kiefer,  of 
yj  Cincinnati  is  set  clown  after  his 
name  in  "Who's  Who"  as  that  of 
a  political  reformer.  A  decade  or  so  ago 
it  would  have  been  printed  as  clothing 
merchant,  and  clothing  merchants  do  not 
get  into  "Who's  Who,'''  unless  they  sell 
enough  clothes  to  create  a  surplus  that 
will  enable  them  to  become  philanthro- 
pists. Daniel  Kiefer  was  born  and  reared 
in  Cincinnati,  and  in  that  city  and  in  Chi- 
cago he  had  been  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  then  an  experience  befell  him ; 
he  read  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and 
after  that  he  had  a  new  concept  of  life. 
He  had  already  the  altruistic  spirit,  and 
that  generous  desire  to  help  the  outca.-t 
and  the  poor  which  is  the  human  basis 
of  genuine  reform.  But  with  the  new 
vision  he  had  caught  from  Henry  George 
he  set  himself  to  bring  to  pass  the  adop- 
tion of  the  single  tax,  in  the  operation 
of  which  he  perceived  the  possibility  of 
the  abolition  of  poverty,  and  with  the 
concurrent  abolition  of  legal  privilege, 
the  dawn  of  real  democracy.  He  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  reform  is  a  vo- 
cation that  requires  leisure,  wealth  and 
energy,  and,  if  pursued  long  enough, 
wholly  absorbs  all  three  elements.  It  is 
a  difficult,  dangerous  and  discouraging 
occupation,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
other  reforms  with  that  in  hand,  and  to 
the  general  reluctance  of  a  stiff-necked 
generation.  Reform,  too,  has  a  dread- 
ful tendency  to  hurt  business,  and  Daniel 
Kiefer's  partners  in  the  clothing  trade 
complained  that  he  talked  too  much  of 
Henry  George.  Then  he  arranged  his 
affairs  as  a  man  going  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  prepared  to  give  all  his  time  to 
his  new  ideal.  Cincinnati  was  a  place  in 
which  it  would  seem  there  was  room  for 
reform  and  one  in  which  there  was  not 


so   much   competition   as   might   be   met 
with  elsewhere. 

Every  leper,  says  Maarten  Maartens, 
likes  his  own  sores  best,  atid  so  it  is  with 
reformers.  Each  one  is  sure  that  his 
own  reform  is  the  one  thing  needed  to 
set  the  old  world  right.  Thus  each  one 
learns  the  patter  of  his  own  programme, 
becomes  the  slave  of  its  clidics,  and 
spends  his  time  decrying  all  others.  Dan- 
iel Kiefer.  however,  had  few  illusions  as 
to  the  delays  and  difficulties  he  would  en- 
counter, or  the  hard  task  it  set  before 
him,  the  single  taxers.  anyway,  being  the 
most  opportunist  of  all  reformers.  And 
so  he  avoided  extremes,  partly  because 
he  has  that  kindly  human  feeling  toward 
all  men  that  makes  the  best  basis  for  a 
reformer,  partly  because  he  has  some  of 
the  shrewdness  of  the  politician. 

Thus  having  arranged  his  business  af- 
fairs so  that  he  might  give  all  his  time  to 
his  reform,  he  gives  his  life  to  it — evi- 
dence of  sincerity  and  of  faith,  the  kind 
that  moves  mountains  and  the  world.  He 
set  to  work  in  his  own  town.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  helped  to  reorganize 
the  Democratic  party  in  Cincinnati  in 
1905.  and  that  year  they  overthrew  the 
old  Cox  regime  and  elected  Judge 
Dempsey  mayor.  There  was  a  reaction 
afterward,  of  course:  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  that  two  years  ago  elected 
Henry  Hunt  prosecutor  of  Hamilton 
County,  and.  last  fall.  Mayor  of  the  City. 
In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Kiefer  was  mana- 
ger, as  it  were,  oi  the  Vine  Street  Con- 
gregational Church,  in  the  liberal  pulpit 
of  which  Herbert  Bigelow  preached  rad- 
ical political  doctrines  every  Sunday  to 
large  congregations  oi  common  people. 
Tt  was  no  little  task  to  keep  an  institu- 
tion like  that  alive  hut  Daniel  Kiefer 
kept  the  church  open  and  warm  and 
lighted,  and  later  on  made  an  arrange- 
ment—he   has   lost   none  of  his   business 
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.ability — by  which  the  church  society  dis- 
posed of  its  property  on  Vine  street,  and 
created  a  fund  which  enables  it  to  hold 
its  meetings  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  Bigelow  calls  it  a 
"People's  Church  and  Town  -Meeting  So- 
ciety." Kiefer  calls  it  the  "People's 
Forum  for  Free  Speech." 

In  addition  to  this  Daniel  Kiefer  has 
for  years  been  carrying  much  of  the  bur- 
den— the  drudgery  of  the  financial  de- 
tail— of  organizing  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
Direct  Legislation,  a  work  that  now  has 
come  to  its  fruition  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Joseph  Fels  Fund,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  labors  he 
finds  time  to  direct  the  financial  policy 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  sustain 
The  Public,  the  radical  weekly  published 
and  edited  by  Louis  F.  Post  in  Chicago. 

But  these  activities,  enough  to  wear 
out  any  man,  are  all  subsidiary  to  the 
great  purpose  Daniel  Kiefer  has  set  him- 
self in  life.  His  offices  in  the  Commer- 
cial Tribune  building  are  stacked  with 
printed  matter,  and  he  carries  on  an  im- 
mense correspondence  all  over  the  world. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  every  third 
man  in  those  countries  covered  by  the 
postal  treaties  recerves  every  morning  a 
circular  letter  from  Daniel  Kiefer,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
Henry  George,  and  requesting  a  contri- 
bution to  some  one  of  the  causes  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  philosophy,  and  always, 
in  the  end,  pointing  out  the  single  tax  as 
the  hope  of  man.  Pie  was  thus  in  the 
budget  fight  in  England,  in  the  propa- 
ganda for  taxing  land  values  in  Oregon 
and  Canada  and  Australia,  in  the  direct 
legislation  campaign  everywhere.  This 
prodigious  labor,  carried  on  ceaselessly 
day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  re- 
quires enormous  energy,  perseverance, 
devotion,  faith.  He  never  rests,  never 
takes  vacations,  has  no  other  interests, 
outside  his  family,  and  expects  to  earn- 
on  the  work  all  his  life.  Since  he  is  ab- 
stemious in  his  habits  and  a  vegetarian, 
his  life  with  such  an  interest  and  purpose 
to  inspire  it  promises  to  be  long,  so  that 
his  correspondents  might  as  well  resign 
themselves  to  the  inevitable  and  remit 
now.  And  at  fifty-six,  Daniel  Kiefer 
looks  out  on  the  world,  a  happy  and  a 
hopeful  man,  giving  his  life  to  an  ideal. 


The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio 


/T'HIS  Synod  was  the  principal  factor 
sj  in  preserving-  for  "The  General 
Council''  a  very  considerable  part 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, some  of  its  fruitage  being  found 
now  in  the  Pittsburg  and  Chicago 
Synods.  It  has  also  been  a  mighty  con- 
necting link  in  the  General  Council's 
westward  movement  and  single-handed 
and  alone  fought  its  fight  in  the  middle 
West  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Chicago, 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Synods. 

The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
organized  in  1748,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  interested  itself  in  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  many  Lutherans  that 
emigrated  across  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains into  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  from  Europe.  Congregations  were 
in  consequence  organized  in  the  principal 
centers  of  population  in  Westmoreland, 
Fayette,  Armstrong  counties,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Tuscarawas,  Stark,  Wayne, 
Columbiana,  Muskingum,  Fairfield, 
Franklin,  Perry  and  Montgomery  coun-% 
ties  in  Ohio.  Special  conferences  were 
held  within  this  territory,  18 12.  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pa.,  18 13  at  Clearcreek, 
Fairfield  county,  Ohio;  1814.  in  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.;  1815,  in  Somerset,  Pa.;  1816, 
Lancaster,  Ohio;  1817,  in  New  Philadel- 
phia, Ohio,  when  and  where  the  synod 
was  formed.  Thus  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  as- 
sumed the  name  "The  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adjacent 
States." 

In  1834  this  body  was  divided  into  two 
district  synods  and  two  years  later  the 
''English  Evangelical  Lutheran'  Synod" 
was  organized  within  the  bounds  of  the 
German  Synod  of  Ohio,  which  in  1840 
declared  itself  free  and  independent 
becoming  the  East  Ohio  Synod  and  later 
uniting  with  the  General  Synod.  After 
a  period  of  conflict  "The  English  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  District  Synod  of  Oh  in 


and  Adjacent  States"  was  organized, 
August,  1857. 

The  members  of  this  Synod  did  not 
have  the  good  will  of  the  German  element 
and  were  frequently  greeted  with  the 
words:  "Deutsch!  deutsch  Wir  wollen 
deutsch  hoeren."  if  they  attempted  to 
speak  English  at  its  sessions. 

The  German  and  English  elements  of 
the  churches  found  an  occasion  for  dis- 
putation and  disagreement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Freemasonry  extending  over 
more  than  a  dozen  years  and  leading  to 
action  "to  say  the  least,  so  maliciou-ly 
insinuating  and  insulting  as  to  make  it 
unworthy  of  any  respectable  body  of 
Christians."  The  pioneer  saints  were 
made  to  suffer  unjustly.  The  matter  was 
finally  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  1866, 
a  clear  and  final  settlement  of  all  the 
differences  and  conflicts  between  the 
English  District  and  the  Joint  Synod 
being  reached. 

"The  English  Lutheran  Synod"  de- 
cided to  unite  in  convention  .  for  the 
organization  of  the  "General  Council." 
December,  1866.  by  the  adoption,  in 
August,  1866,  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resok'cd  1.  We  join  heart  and  hand, 
most  cheerfully,  with  her  (The  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania)  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  faith,  ancf  respond  to  her  call  by  the 
appointment  of  six  delegates  \  the  ratio 
suggested  by  the  address),  three  clerical 
and  three  lay.  to  represent  that  Synod  in 
the  proposed  convention,  and  pray  that 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  may  so 
direct  the  delegates  of  the  several  Synods 
that  the  high  and  holy  purpose  oi  said 
convention  may  be  accomplished. 

Its  delegates  were  received  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Council  and  the  Eng- 
lish District  Synod  was  recognized  by 
all  parties  as  an  equal  among  equals. 
Its  delegates  were  accorded  their  proper 
place  in  the  roll  of  Synods  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  General  Council  No- 
vember 1867.     Unsuccessful  efforts  were 
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made  during  the  next  few  years  to  wrest 
the  Synod  from  the  General  Council, 
final  separation  between  the  Joint  Synod 
and  the  Knglish  District  Synod  taking 
pface  in  1870,  although  the  conflict  was 
continued   for  some  years. 

In  t8/T  the  stale  line  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  was  made  the  boundary 
line  between  the  English  and  Pittsburg 
Synods.  In  1873  a  revised  constitution 
was  adopted  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Synod  was  changed  from  "The  English 
Evangelical  Lutheran  District  Synod," • 
to  "The  Evangelical  Lutheran  District 
•Synod  of  Ohio."  Incorporation  of  the 
Synod  took  place  in  1875  and  of  certain 
funds  in  1902.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1910  the  Synod,  in  spite  of  the  congre- 
gations and  pastors  transferred  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago  Synods  numbered  53 
ministers,  87  congregations,  14,649  com- 
municants, 80  Sunday  Schools,  1,260  of- 
ficers and  teachers,  and  9,680  scholars. 
It  had  church  property  valued  at  $680.- 
552.73,  and  during  its  entire  existence 
raised  for  all  purposes  $1,450,559.03. 
It  furnished  68  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, some  of  whom  have  risen  to  con- 
siderable importance,  enjoying  even  the 
distinction  of  having  a  national  reputa- 
tion. 

Among  the  noted  pastors  who  labored 
in  this  field  and  have  entered  into  their 
rest  may  be  mentioned :  Jonas  Mechling, 
Andrew  Henkel.  Julius  Luther  Stire- 
walt,  W.  P.  Ruthrauff,  Charles  Witmer, 
John  Wagenhals,  Christopher  Albrecht, 
Dewald  Rothacker,  Joseph  Erederick 
Fahs,  Franklin  Richards, — honored 
names  in   German-American   history. 

The  author  shows  in  his  introductory 
chapter  the  importance  of  the  Synod ;  we 
quote': 

The  relation  of  the  District  Synod  of 
Ohio  to  the  preservation  of  the  conser- 
vative element  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  was  throughout  very 
peculiar. 

It  was  from  its  organization,  the  chief 
connecting  link  with  the  Fathers,  who 
under  the  direction  of  the  old  and  historic 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, — the  old- 
est Synod  in  the  United  States, — planted 


the  Lutheran   Church  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. 

Believing  that  our  Church  most  fully 
represented  the  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Word, — the  purest  part  of  the  Protestant, 
and  of  the  Church  Catholic, — this  Synod 
was  thoroughly  of  a  missionary  spirit. 
It  believed  that  its  commission  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  as  well  in  English  as 
in  other  tongues,  and  as  English  must 
become  the  language  of  America,  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  gathering  and 
development    of    English   congregations. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act  in  co-operation  with  all  Lu- 
theran bodies,  who  are  of  '"the  same  mind 
and  the  same  judgment."  When,  there- 
fore, the  old  General  Synod,  for  want  of 
a  sound  Lutheran  bond  of  union,  based 
on  the  Confessions  of  the  Church,  after 
vain  effort  to  combine,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  "Confessionalism"  and  its 
very  opposite,  namely,  modern  exciting 
"Revivalism."  began  to  disintegrate,  the 
District  Synod  of  Ohio  naturally  viewed 
very  favorably  the  effort  of  the  "Old 
Mother  Synod  of  Pennsylvania."  to  or- 
ganize a  new  and  soundly  Lutheran  Gen- 
eral Bod}-,  on  a  sound  Lutheran  basis, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  lan- 
guage, or  nationality,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent light  from  other  bodies,  in  the 
same  territory. 

It  would  have  been  suicidal  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  "The  General 
Council"  which,  but  for  the  action  oi 
this  Synod,  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented in  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  also 
Indiana. 

This  Synod  was  the  principal  factor 
in    preserving    this    field    for    that    body. 

The  two  Synods,  Pittsburg  and  Chi- 
cago, have  shared  in  it  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  former, — Pittsburg  Synod, 
— is  indebted  to  it  for  some  of  it-  strong- 
est congregations,  as.  Brush  Creek. 
Greensburg,  Harold's  1  St.  John's).  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Latrobe.  Perry.  Loonier. 
Youngstown,  Manor,  etc..  a  number  of 
which  are  among  the  stronger  congre- 
gations   of    Western    Pennsylvania,    and 
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these  are  an  inheritance  from  the  District 
Synod. 

The  Synod  of  Chicago,  •  formerly 
known  as  the  Synod  of  Indiana,  received 
its  principal  congregations  (excepting 
Fort  Wayne),  as  its  nucleus,  from  the 
District  Synod  of  Ohio,  about  forty  in 
number.  If  the  District  Synod  had  self- 
ishly retained  all  the  congregations  it 
transferred  to  these  two  sister  Synods, 
it  would  show  much  greater  numerical 
strength  in  pastors  and  congregations 
than  it  now  does,  but  they  would  be  cor- 
respondingly  weaker   to-day. 

Our  Synod  would,  surely,  then  number 
over  one  hundred  ministers,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  members. 
Therefore,  let  those  who  estimate  the 
work  of  this  Synod,  not  close  their  eyes 
to  that  exceedingly  important  work,  as 
it  has  benefited  so  very  materially  these 
two  immediate  neighbors. 

It  has  given  them  very  liberally  in 
pastors  and  congregations,  and  yet  still 
retains  fifty-three  ministers,  eighty-seven 
congregations,  and  14.649  confirmed 
members.  Its  church  propertv  is  worth 
$680,552.73. 

It  has  supported  forty-five  missions  on 
its  own  territory,  sustained  thirty-seven 
students  for  the  ministry,  ordained  fifty- 
six  young  men,  and  furnished  ten  young 
men  who  were  ordained  by  other  Synods, 
or  a  grand  total  of  sixty-six  ministers. 

It  supports  the  "Ohio  Professorship" 
in  Chicago  Seminary. 

It  dismissed  to  other  Svnods  sixtv-six 


ministers,  and  received  eighty-one  (some 
for  only  a  short  time).  It  has  lost  from 
its  roll  thirty  ministers  by  death,  and 
dropped  five,  for  cause,  from  its  roll. 

It  has  established  flourishing  congre- 
gations in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Ohio,  as  for  example,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Lima,  Zanesville,  etc.,  and  in  To- 
ledo alone  has  six  English  congrega- 
tions. 

It  has  been  a  mighty  connecting  link- 
in  the  General  Council's  westward 
movement  and  development,  and  single- 
handed  and  alone  fought  its  fight  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  Pacific  Synod  have 
been  free  and  untrammeled  to  organize, 
establish  and  develop  their  work,  without 
any  conflict  approaching  in  fierceness  or 
length  of  time  the  warfare  the  District 
Synod  has  successfully  passed  through. 
They  each  have  reaped  and  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  victories  gained,  the  eccle- 
siastical position  taken  and  in  untram- 
meled manner  can  earn-  on  their  noble 
work,  whose  every  success  will  rejoice 
every  member  of  the  District  Synod, 
whose  Christian  love,  and  warm  fraternal 
interest  they  enjoy. 

These  notes  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  "History  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran District  of  Ohio,  covering  fifty- 
three  years,  1857-1910,''  by  Rev.  George 
Washington  Mechling,  D.  D..  ''Senior 
Ministerii  of  Lancaster,  Ohio."  for  sale 
at  the  General  Council  Publication 
House,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Price,  paper 
cover,  50  cents;  board.  75  cents. 


-    The  Funkites 

By  Elithabeth  D.  Rosenberger,  Covington,  O. 


/q)\  BOUT  a  mile  and  a  halt  northeast 
K*Ji  oi  Harleysville,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  you  come  upon  a  fam- 
ily burying  ground.  It  is  like  most  fam- 
ily graveyards  in  that  it  is  somewhat 
isolated  and  neglected.  It  is  larger  than 
most  family  burying  grounds,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds 
and  briers.  To  many  of  us  the  place  is 
sacred  because  it  is  the  resting-place  of 
those  we  love.  Its  crumbling  headstones 
are  not  meaningless  to  us ;  over  the  low 
mounds  and  broken  tombstones  the  long 
grass  grows  and  dies  and  grows  again 
from  time  to  time,  the  letters  are  fading 
and  the  inscriptions  of  a  forgotten 
people  are  lost ;  yet  we  remember.  But 
aside  from  any  sentiment,  the  place  is 
interesting  as  being  connected  with  the 
early  religious  history  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  of  this  locality. 

It  was  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  that  men  in  this  com- 
munity were  much  wrought  up  over 
many  things.  The  Mennonites  in  this 
community  claimed  to  be  non-resistant.. 
But  for  some  reason  or  other  the  patri- 
ots looked  upon  them  as  Tories.  But  ' 
they  were  peaceable  and  took  no  pari  in 
the  strife,  they  escaped  persecution.  Al- 
though their  horses  and  cattle  were 
driven  away  and  some  of  their  grain 
taken  by  the  Continental  army.  There 
lived  here  Christian  Funk,  a  Mennonite 
preacher  who  was  expelled  from  their 
communion  at  this  time.  Christian  Funk 
was  an  educated  man,  he  and  Diehlman 
Kolb  jwere  appointed  by  their  church 
to  supervise  the  translation  of  Wan 
Bracht's  "Martyr's  Mirror,  or  Der 
Blutige  Schatiplatz"  from  Dutch  into 
German,  a  folio  of  1,514  pages  printed  at 
Ephrata  in  1748.  Christian  Funk  was 
also  the  author  of  several  religious  books. 

At  this  time,  the  people  of  the  Men- 
nonite church  began  to  talk  about  the 
war   and    its   outcome.      Some    declared 


that  King  George  would  win  and  others 
favored  the  colonial  side.  Christian 
Funk  declared  that  the  colonies  must  win 
in  this  struggle  for  liberty.  He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  .American  Con- 
gress as  the  most  reasonable  side  of  the 
question,  he  knew  the  causes  of  the  war 
and  he  was  a  patriot.  He  lived  at 
Bechtel's  Mill  on  the  Indian  Creek,  his 
father,  a  bishop  in  the  Mennonite  church, 
had  come  to  that  place  in  1719.  Look- 
ing backward,  we  can  see  that  both  par- 
tics  were  sincere  in  what  they  did:  but 
we  must  record  the  fact  that  the  Men- 
nonite church  excommunicated  Christian 
Funk  for  his  espousal  of  the  colonial 
cause. 

After  he  was  expelled  from  the  church, 
he  and  his  followers  organized  them- 
selves into  a  church  which  was  known 
as  the  Funkites.  His  influence  extended 
over  a  considerable  district,  they  held 
their  -meetings  in  private  houses  for  a 
time ;  then  over  near  Evansburg  in 
Lower  Providence,  a  church  was  built. 
Another  was  built  on  the  Skippack.  I 
worshiped  in  it  when  a  child.  A  third 
house  was  built  about  a  mile  north  of 
Harleysville  in  1814  or  1S15.  The  mov- 
ing spirit  of  all  these  died  in  181 1  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
anxious  to  be  received  back  into  the 
Mennonite  church  before  he  died,  but 
we  are  told  that  the  officials  refused  to 
restore  him.  They  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive Christian  Funk  and  his  members 
but  not  their  ministers.  He  made  his  last 
plea  to  be  received  into  the  church  in 
1807.  He  made  a  statement  of  his  views 
and  the  disagreement  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  nine  men  who  were  well  known 
in  that  community.  Ten  years  after  his 
death  the  little  church  which  had  sprung 
up  out  oi  sympathy  for  him.  began 
lose  members  and  about  the  year  185 
was  extinct.  Christian  Funk  and  his 
wife    are    buried    at    Delp's    graveyard. 
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The  oldest  stone  there  bears  the  date 
.1737.  The  Dclp  graveyard  seems  to 
have  been  the  chosen  burial  ground  for 
the  Funkites. 

The  Funkite  church  north  of  Harleys- 
ville  was  next  used  by  John  Herr  who 
preached  for  the  Herrites  in  this  section. 
John  Herr  had  caused  much  trouble  in 
the  Mennonite  church  of  Lancaster 
county  and  then  he  came  to  this  place 
about  the  year  1820  and  preached  to 
large  crowds  of  people  from  all  de- 
nominations. He  incorporated  two  ar- 
ticles into  his  rules  of  discipline  which 
were  new  to  the  people.  One  was  that 
members  of  his  church  should  not  listen 
to  preachers  of  any  other  denomination. 
The  other  was,  that  if  any  member  was 
to  be  excommunicated  the  ban  of  avoid- 
ance was  to  be  put  upon  them.  The 
Herrites  and  Funkites  were  somewhat 
united  as  they  were  but  few  in  numbers 
they  worshiped  together  part  of  the  time. 

Old  people  of  this  vicinity  say  that 
there  was  another  small  sect  known  as 
Mover's  Folks  who  worshiped  in  this 
old  "Funkite  meetinghouse  north  of  Har- 
leysville.     We  find  that  Christian  Moyer 


and  his  brother  Abraham  Moyer  and 
several  of  their  sisters  were  followers  of 
Funk  so  it  may  be  that  was  the  reason 
for  the  term  ''Mover's  Folks." 

The  old  meetinghouse  where  so  much 
of  this  took  place  stood  about  forty  rods 
from  the  line  of  Franconia  township 
westward  from  the  tollgate  on  the  Sou- 
derton  turnpike.  It  was  built  of  stone 
and  it  was  used  also  for  a  public  school 
before  1850.  But  these  sects  were  dying 
out  and  in  1855  they  took  down  thr  house 
and  removed  the  material  over  to  Delp's 
graveyard  in  Franconia  where  they  built 
it  up  into  a  small  church  which  is  still 
standing  for  the  accommodation  of 
funerals. 

The  church  is  rather  commodious,  and 
in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  It  has  a  long 
pulpit  where  about  eight  ministers  can 
find  a  place.  The  seats  are  of  unpainted 
wood  and  have  no  backs.  It  is  all  very 
primitive,  and  yet  its  doors  are  opened 
a  good  many  times  during  the  year  and 
a  silent  cortege  files  through.  A  short 
service,  and  another  one  is  laid  away  in 
Delp's  burying  ground. 


Death  of  Bern-  Bernhard  Ziehn,  fore- 
hard  Ziehm  most  authority  of  the 
century  on  musical  the- 
ory, died  September  8,  at  his  Chicago 
residence,  172  Eugenie  street,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness.  Lifelong  friend 
of  Theodore  Thomas,  a  teacher  of  such 
distinguished  musicians  as  William  Mid- 
ttelschulte,  Mrs.  Fannie  Blumneld- 
2eisler,  Hans  von  Schiller,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Everest  Freer.  Ziehn  left  a  marked  im- 
press on  the  musical  life  of  Chicago. 

His  influence  was,  however,  felt  more 
"widely  in  Germany  through  his  many 
contributions  to  the  musical  press  of 
that  country  as  well  as  through  his  sev- 
eral important  works.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  his  work.  "Har- 
mony and  Modulation,"  which  placed  the 


study  of  musical  theory  on  a  genuinely 
scientific  basis.  Such  men  as  Hugo 
Kaun  and  Frederick  Stock  confess  that 
their  compositions  have  been  importantly 
influenced  by  the  study  of  this  work. 

As  a  critic  of  the  theorists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Ziehn  performed  a 
significant  service  in  dissipating  the 
cloud  of  arbitrary  and  absurd  tradition 
which  cumbered  the  progress  oi  the  art. 
The  blunders  oi  biographers  and  histori- 
ans were  assailed  by  him  with  equal  im- 
partiality, and  although  he  resided  mod- 
estly in  remote  Chicago,  he  became  a  rec- 
ognized authority  tor  Germany  on  all 
questions  of  musical  history  and  theory. 

Ziehn  was  bom  in  Erfurt,  Germany, 
January  20.  1845.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1868. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Leinbach  Family 


The  following  account  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent families  of  Berks  County  appeared  in 
the  Reading  Eagle,  of  August  25,   1912. 

£T"  HE  Leinbach  family  had  its  early 
^J  home  in  the  district  of  Wetterau, 
Germany,  where  the  first  known 
ancestor  of  the  Berks  county  family, 
Henry  Leinbach,  who  married  Barbara 
Lerch,  was  born  and  lived. 

Johannes  Leinbach,  Sr.,  son  of  Henry 
and  Barbara,  was  born  in  Langen-Sel- 
bold,  Wetterau,  on  March  9,  1674.  When 
an  infant  he  was  baptized  by  the  Re- 
formed pastor.  When  living  in  his  na- 
tive land  he  served  as  an  organist.  On 
October  2,  1700,  he  married  Anna  Eliza- 
beth Kleiss,  who  was  born  in  Eidengup, 
Wetterau,  on  February  2,  1680,  and  was 
a  daughter  of  Adam  and  Elizabeth 
(Schillinger)  Kleiss.  She  was  baptized 
in  the  Lutheran  faith,  to  which  her  pa- 
rents adhered. 

Locates  in  Oley  in  1723. 

The  first  Leinbach  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  Johannes  Leinbach,  Sr., 
who  located  in  Oley  township,  this 
county,  on  September  11,  1723,  with 
his  three  sons :  Frederick,  John  Henry 
and  John  (Johannes,  Jr.),  and  two 
daughters,  Joanna  Maria  and  Maria  Bar- 
bara. 

He  was  a  Deacon  of  the  Oley  congre- 
gation, into  which  office  he  was  inducted 
April  9,   1742. 

In  those  times  it  was  customary  to  ad- 
here to  old  family  names  and  there  was 
a  John  in  almost  every  family.  When 
one  member  of  the  family  died  his  name 
was  given  to  the  next  child  horn. 

The  family  bought  a  tract  of  land  about 
two  miles  south  of  Oley  (FriedensburgV 
From  whom  it  was  purchased  and  the 
size  of  the  farm  is  not  known.  The  set- 
tlers immediately  erected  a  small  house. 
containing  one  room,  a  small  attic  and  a 
basement.  This  house  was  built  along 
a  slope  from  which  gushed  forth  a  spring 
of  clear   water.      An    accompanying   cut 
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shows  what  to  this  day  remains  of  the 
house,  189  years  old.  Xext  a  barn  was 
erected  and  the  clearing  of  the  land  was 
started. 

Large  Land  Oumer. 

Among  the  people  who  lived  in  Oley 
township  at  that  time  were  the  Hochs, 
Yoders,  Booties  and  DeTurks.  A  record 
of  the  township  taxable  inhabitants  in 
1734  shows  that  Johannes  was  the  owner 
of  250  acres  of  land,  probably  the  original 
tract,  being  one  of  the  largest  land  own- 
ers. 

Because  there  was  a  John  and  a  John 
Henry  in  the  family,  the  latter  was  more 
frequency  called  Henry  and  was  so  listed 
in  the  assessment  list.  The  tax  levied 
in  1759  amounted  to  139  pounds.  The 
list  includes  Frederick,  Henry  and  John 
Leinbach. 

No  other  township  of  the  county  boasts 
of  greater  diversity  of  religious  thought 
and  freedom  of  opinion  regarding  doc- 
trinal usages  than  Oley.  Among"  the 
very  earliest  settlers  were  a  number  of 
ultra-religionists,  and  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  various 
sects,  whose  doctrines  were  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  beliefs  of  the  older  churches, 
found  adherents  iti  the  township.  Some 
of  these  maintained  meetings  for  a  short 
period  in  Oley,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
effecting  permanent  organizations.  At 
the  time  when  the  Leinbach  family  set- 
tled in  Oley  the  Brethren  or  Dunkards, 
were  quite  numerous,  but  no  effort  was 
made  by  them  to  establish  a  regular  place 
of  meeting. 

About  that  time  the  Moravians  ob- 
tained a  foothold  in  the  southwestern 
part  c^i  the  township  ami  held  their  first 
general  meetings  in  the  barn  of  John  De- 
Turk.  In  this  building  a  general  meet- 
ing was  held  on  February  1 1.  1742.  which 
was  attended  by  Bishop  David  Xitsch- 
man  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  had  just 
then  arrived  in  America  and  who  there 
ordained    Christian    Henrv    Ranch    and 
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Gottlieb  Beuttner  as  Deacons  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church. 

The  Leinbachs  were  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  but  John  Daniel,  sec- 
ond son  of  Johannes,  Jr.,  left  the  church 
to  join  the  Moravians. 

He  became  a  great  friend  of  Count 
Zinzendorf  and  the  DeTurks,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  church  worker.  In  1789, 
when  he  married  his  third  wife,  Mary 
Magdalena  Hartman,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  returned 
to  his  old  faith. 

Johannes  Leinbach,  Jr.,  son  of  Jo- 
hannes, Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Hochstadt, 
Feb.  13,  1 71 2,  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1723  and  became  a 
farmer.  On  Aug.  12,  1735,  he  married 
Catharine  Riehm,  of  Muddy  Creek.  They 
had  11  childien,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy, the  others  being  Frederick,  John 
Daniel,  Lewis,  Abraham,  Benjamin,  Jo- 
seph, Elizabeth,  Maria  Barbara,  Jo- 
hanna and  Catharine. 

John  Daniel,  the  second  son  of  Jo- 
hannes, Jr.,  was  born  in  1746  and  died  in 
Oley  on  April  8,  181 7,  aged  71  years  2 
months  and  19  days.  On  Nov.  9,  1768, 
he  married  Catharine  Graul,  who  died 
on  April  6,  1783.  Six  children:  Salome, 
Maria  Sybilla,  Susanna,  John  (Jo- 
hannes), John  Henry  and  John  Daniel, 
Jr.,  were  born  to  their  union.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  born  a  Lerch,  died  in  1788. 
They  had  two  children,  Abraham  and 
Catharine. 

In  1789  he  married  his  third  wife,  who 
was  Mary  Magdalena  Hartman.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  were:  Jacob, 
Christian,  Benjamin,  Joseph,  William, 
Samuel,  Maria,  Magdalena,  Thomas  H., 
Charles,  Salome,  Frederick  Solomon  and 
Rachel. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Leinbach,  son  of 
John  Daniel,  was  born  on  Jan.  18,  1802, 
and  died  March  31,  1864,  aged  £2  years. 
He  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  was  born  on  the  old  Lein- 
bach homestead  near  Spies'  Church,  in 
Oley  township:  was  reared  upon  the 
farm  and  was  educated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Her- 
man, of  near  Boyertown.  Practically  he 
was  a  self-made  man,  as  were  many  of 
the  successful  workers  of  that  daw     fie 


was  a  man  of  strong  constitution  and 
fine  physique,  had  a  powerful  voice  and 
was  an  excellent  singer.  He  was  a  strong 
catechist.  About  1825  he  settled  at  the 
parsonage  of  the  old  Tulpehocken 
Church,  near  Stouchsburg,  living  there 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Mil- 
lersburg  (Bethel),  where  he  had 
preached  continuously   for  38  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  known  minis- 
ters' of  Berks  county  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed. On  Aug.  24,  1824,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Seibert,  daughter  of  Michael 
and  Catherine  (Reiss)  Seibert,  of  near 
Womelsdorf.  She  died  on  April  14. 
1891,  aged  84  years.  They  had  13 
children,  five  sons  and  eight  daughters  ; 
Rev.  Aaron  S.,  who  lived  and  died  in 
Reading,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  71 
years;  Maria  R.,  who  married  Dr.  Isaac 
Walbourn,  of  Myerstown :  Elvina.  who 
married  Rev.  Joel  L.  Reber,  of  Berks 
county,  later  of  Hanover,  York  county, 
their  only  son,  Rev.  Thomas  X..  being 
a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church; 
Sarah  M.,  who  married  Gen.  William 
Uhrich,  of  Herndon,  Ya..  who  was  a 
General  in  the  Civil  War ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Calvin;  Emma  L.,  who  died  at  Meyers- 
town,  Sept.  26,  1902;  Jane  P..  married 
John  Uhrich,  of  Meyerstown,  and  died 
June  12,  1874;  Charles  H..  died  Oct.  6. 
1891,  at  the  age  of  61  years:  Rev.  Sam- 
uel A.,  of  Reading;  Clara  X.,  "who  mar- 
ried Reilly  J.  Dundore,  of  Myerstown. 
and  died  at  the  age  of  51  years. 

The  old  Leinbach  homestead  in  Oley 
township  is  now  owned  by  Jeremiah 
Hartman,  whose  son,  Seth,  resides  at  the 
place.  The  present  barn  was  built  in 
1 851,  the  stone  in  the  wall  bearing  the 
date  and  the  names  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Leinbach,  Thomas  being  the  son  of 
John  Daniel. 

John  Leinbach,  eldest  son  of  John 
Daniel,  was  born  in  Oley,  April  3.  1778, 
died  in  i860,  in  his  83rd  year.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  married  Elizabeth  Kleiss. 
The  couple  had  five  children,  of  whom 
two  died  young.  The  others  were  :  Man*, 
married  to  George  Beecher;  David,  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  and  John. 

The  last  named  son  o\  John  Leinbach. 
also  John,  was  bom  in  Exeter  township, 
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Jan.  16,  1814,  died  on  Sept.  26,  1900, 
aged  86  years.  He  owned  a  15-acre  truck 
farm,  which  he  successfully  conducted 
while  teaching  school.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  teachers  in  the  county,  con- 
ducting the  German  Pay  School  for  sonic 
years.  He  also  taught  in  the  old  Mora- 
vian School,  located  on  a  7-acre  plot  of 
ground  in  Oley  township.  After  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  public  school  system 
he  taught  for  several  terms  at  Spies' 
Church.  He  was  a  Whig  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  party  politics.  Later 
the  Leinbachs  became  and  are  to-day 
strong  advocates  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples. In  1839  he  married  Louisa  Kel- 
ler, daughter  of  Conrad  and  Catharine 
(Schmehl)  Keller.  They  had  these 
children :  Tyler,  living  at  Mt.  Penn ; 
Catharine,  married  to  Franklin  Hartman ; 
Daljas,  married  to  Elizabeth  Babb; 
Llewellyn,  married  to  Elizabeth  Mar- 
quette ;  Mary  Ann,  married  to  Oliver 
Hinnershitz ;  Amanda  died  in  1861,  aged 
8  years;  John  died  in  1858,  aged  1  year; 
Louisa,  married  John  Eisenbise,  of  Read- 
ing; Albert  died"  in  1861,  aged  2  years; 
Ellen,  married  Henry  Young,  of  Read- 
ing. 

Tyler  Leinbach.  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Louisa,  was  born  in  Exeter  township,  on 
Sept.  19,  1 84 1.  He  attended  the  schools 
of  Oley,  Exeter  and  Alsace  townships 
and  worked  among  the  farmers  until  he 
was  29  years  of  age.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  went  in  defense  of  his 
country,  enlisting  on  Aug.  22.  1861,  in 
Company  K,  93d  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  participated  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Williamsburg  and  Fair 
Oaks  (in  Virginia),  the  Seven  Days' 
Battle  and  Malvern  Hill.  He  then  be- 
came one  of  four  teamsters  of  the  Regi- 
ment and  served  in  this  capacity  until  he 
was  mustered  out,  April  23.  1865.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  again  engaged  in 
farm  work  for  a  year  and  then  went  to 
Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  months.  He  next  located 
at  Elkhart  county.  Indiana,  where  he 
made  his  home  until  1869,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Berks  county. 

On   Feb.    14.    1871,   he   married    Ann, 
daughter      of      Josiah      and      Cathawne 


(Maule)  Man  wilier.  Mr.  Leinbach  and 
his  family  are  members  of  Spies'  Union 
Church,  of  which  he  has  been  a  Deacon 
and  Elder.  Since  tqo6  he  has  resided  in 
Mt.  Penn  borough,  where  he  occupies  a 
comfortable  home  on  Cumberland  street. 
He  is  now  living  retired  from  active 
work. 

Rev.  Thomas  Calvin  Leinbach,  late  of 
Womelsdorf,  was  born  in  Jackson  town- 
ship, Lebanon  county,  on  Dec.  31,  1837. 
His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  the 
farm.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
at  the  Myerstown  Academy,  Myerstown, 
followed  by  a  preparatory  course  and 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1858.  The  following  September 
he  entered  the  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Franklin 
county,  from  which  he  graduated  with 
honor  in  i860.  He  became  an  assistant 
to  his  father,  Rev.  Thomas  H.,  pastor  of 
the  Tulpehocken  charge.  His  last  charge 
was  that  of  Bernville,  consisting  of  St. 
Thomas',  of  Bernville;  Xorth  Heidel- 
berg; Zion's  at  Strau^stown :  St. 
John's,  at  Host ;  Christ,  in  Jefferson 
township  and  St.  Paul's,  at  Robesonia. 
He  remained  in  the  ministry  until  his 
death  on  May  1.  1909,  his  son.  Rev.  Ed- 
win Samuel,  assisting  him.  Rev.  Lein- 
bach preached  over  4.000  sermons,  of- 
ficiated at  the  funerals  of  2.535  people, 
baptized  4.435.  confirmed  950  and  mar- 
ried 1.425  couples.  He  was  a  member 
of  Williamson  Lodge.  Xo.  307.  F.  &  A. 
M. ;  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
catechists  in  the  Reformed  Church  and 
ranked  among  the  best  German  preach- 
ers of  his  generation. 

On  Sept  6,  1870,  Rev.  Leinbach  mar- 
ried Maria  R.  Seibert.  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Seidel)  Seibert.  fanning 
people  of  Marion  township.  Mr.  Seibert 
was  a  county  commissioner  at  the  time 
the  present  Court  House  was  ere; 
To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leinbach  were  born  11 
children,  four  oi  whom  are  living.  1 
of  them  following  the  profession  of  their 
father.  They  arc  Rev.  Paul  S..  Rev.  Ed- 
win S.,  Rev.'  Elmer  G..  and  Oliver  E. 

John   Henry  Leinbach,   the  fifth, 
of  John  Daniel,  was  born  in  Oley  town- 
ship. Aug.   jo.    17S0.     In  his  later  3 
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he  settled  in  Muhlenberg-  township, 
where  he  cultivated  his  large  farm,  lo- 
cated on  the  present  site  of  Rosedale.  He 
married  Joanna  Herman  and  to  them 
were  born  a  number  of  children,  among 
whom  was  Jonas  Leinbach,  the  grand- 
father of  \ViIlia.m  O.  Leinbach,"  mer- 
chant in  Alt.  Peim  borough. 

Jonas  Leinbach  was  born  in  Muhlen- 
berg township  on  Nov.  30,  1820,  and 
died  Nov.  24,  1902.  He  was  a  wheel- 
wright for  some  years  and  for  eight  years 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway  Co.,  later  occupying  a  farm  in 
Cumru  township.  Nine  years  later  he 
moved  to  the  farm  of  the  late  Judge 
George  D.  Stitzel,  in  Muhlenberg  town- 
ship; where  he  remained  two  years, 
finally  settling  on  the  Judge's  large  farm 
in  Richmond  township,  where  he  lived 
for  25  years.  He  was  twice  married  and 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  father 
of  more  children  than  any  other  man  in 
Berks  county,  having  had  13  children  by 
each  of  his  two  wives.  His  first  wife  was 
Rebecca  Wentzel.  His  second  marriage 
was  to  Harriet  Lloyd. 

Percival,  the  father  of  William  O.. 
was  born  on  March  23,  1844,  in  Muhlen- 
berg township,  and  was  reared  on  his 
father's  farm,  on  which  he  continued  to 
reside  until  he  was  19  years  old,  when 
he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade  with 
John  Becker,  of  Reading.  He  has  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  for  a  number  of 
years.  For  a  number  of  years  he  lived 
in  Reading,  but  now  resides  in  ML  Penn. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  served 
one  term  as  school  director  in  Lower  Al- 
sace township. 

Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Castle 
No.  63,  K.  G.  E.;  of  Reading.  He  is  a 
member  of  Grace  (Alsace)  Reformed 
congregation.  In  1865  he  married  Cath- 
arine Reifsnyder.  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Judith  (Price)  Reifsnyder.  To 
this  union  were  born  three  children: 
Henry,  a  coal  receiver  for  the  Reading- 
Railway  Company,  in  Reading,  married 
to  Sallie  Raudenbush ;  William  O.,  of 
Mt.  Penn.,  and  Emma,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  six. 

William  O.  Leinbach  was  born  on 
Nov.    16,    1867,    in    Reading,    and    was 


taken  to  Alsace  (now  Lower  Alsace; 
township,  when  a  mere  lad,  where  he  at- 
tended the  common  schools  until  15 
years  of  age.  When  16  years  old  he  be- 
gan to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade  with 
his  father,  for  whom  he  worked  for  13 
years.  In  1897  he  secured  work  in 
Reading,  being  employed  for  two  years 
with  Harry  S.  Bard,  a  carriage  builder. 
Later  he  engaged  in  the  general  store 
business  in  Mt.  Penn  and  is  doing  a  good 
business.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
borough  he  has  been  serving  as  a  coun- 
cilman and  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  borough's  fire  company. 

He  is  a  member  of  Castle  No.  63,  K. 
G.  E.,  of  Reading;  Camp  No.  230,  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.,  of  St.  Lawrence ;  Wyomissing 
Council,  No.  1584,  Royal  Arcanum,  of 
Reading.  He  is  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  Trinity  Reformed  Church.  Mt. 
Penn,  and  has  served  as  janitor  since  its 
erection  in  1898.  He  has  been  Secretary 
of  the  Sunday  School  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1890  and  has  missed  very  few 
Sundays  in  attendance. 

On  July  27,  1887,  he  married  Lizzie 
Stuber,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara 
Stuber,  deceased,  of  Reading. 

The  late  Dr.  Aaron  S.  Leinbach.  of 
Reading,  was  a  well-known  Reformed 
clergyman,  having  been  pastor  of  the 
Schwarzwald  congregation  for  40  years. 
During  his  pastorate  there  he  baptized 
1,523  people,  confirmed  1.012.  married 
484  couples  and  officiated  at  694  funer- 
als. His  funeral  was  attended  by  50 
clergymen  and  six  Reading  pastors  were 
bearers. 

Dr.  Leinbach  served  many  congrega- 
tions in  the  county  during  his  ministry 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  well  known  family.  He 
served  the  Eirst  Reformed  Church  of 
this  city  for  many  years.  Dr.  Leinbach 
was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  his  ser- 
vices were  always  well  attended..  One 
son.  John  f Hester  Leinbach.  adopted  the 
ministry  as  his  chosen  profession  and 
served  the  Amity ville  charge  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease  some  years  ago.  Dr. 
Leinbach  was  the  founder  and  served  a< 
the  first  pastor  of  St.  Thomas  Reformed 
Church  at  11th  and  Windsor  street-  audi 
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took  an  active  part  in  the  plans  for  the 
erection  of  this  house  of  worship.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Leinbach,  resides 
at  48  North  Fourth  street.  The  surviv- 
ing children  are :  Mrs.  Adam  B.  Rieser, 
Mrs.  Alice  L.  SchafTer  and  Mrs.  John 
Armstrong",  this  city. 

Llewellyn  Leinbach,  a  former  teacher 
and  merchant,  and  at  present  a  success- 
ful farmer  near  Oley  Line,  was  born  on 
Jan.  13,  1848,  and  was  a  son  of  John 
and  Louisa  Leinbach.  He  assisted  on 
the  home  farm  and  attended  the  public 
schools.  Later  he  pursued  his  education 
in  Freeland  Seminary,  now  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, Collegeville,  and  was  licensed  to 
teach  by  Prof.  John  S.  Ermentrout,  then 
County  Superintendent.  In  1869  ne 
taught  his  first  term  in  Alsace  township, 
at  a  salary  of  $20  a  month,  the  term  con- 
sisting of  four  months.  He  taught  in  all 
four  terms,  two  in  Alsace  and  two  in 
Exeter,  and  then  began  his  mercantile 
experience  as  clerk  in  the  general  store 
of  B.  A.  Glase,  at  Friedensburg,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  then  came  to 
Oley  Line  and  associated  with  C).  H. 
Hinnershitz,  engaged  in  the  general 
merchandise  business  and  at  the  same 
time  conducted  the  hotel.  This  partner- 
ship continued  for  four  years,  when,  ow- 
ing to  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, his  partner  continuing  the  business. 
Mr.  Leinbach  moved  to  Amity  township 
and  there  lived  on  a  farm  for  seven  years, 
and  for  22  years  occupied  the  farm  of 
Mary  XV.  Hai ns.  In  1891  he  bought  his 
present  home  farm  near  Oley  Line,  this 
being  the  homestead  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Samuel  Marquette.  The  tract  con- 
sists' of  88  acres  of  good  land.  He  de- 
votes considerable  time  to  raising  truck, 
which  he  markets  in  Pottstown.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  Republican,  His  family  he- 
long  to  the  Reformed  congregation  at 
Amityville,  in  which  he  has  been  a  Dea- 
con and  Elder  since  [888.  In  1874  he 
was  married  to  Eliza  A.  Marquette  and 
they  had  six  children. 

The  only  two  Leinbachs  residing  in 
Oley  township  at  this  time  are  Benjamin 
F.  and  James  B.  The  former,  who  since 
1898,  has  lived  retired  at  Friedensburg. 
was    long    one    of    the    progressive    and 


prosperous  farmers  of  the  county.  He 
was  born  on  the  home  farm  of  his  grand- 
uncles,  John  and  Daniel  Hoch,  on  Jan. 
19,  1853,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Rep- 
pert)  Leinbach.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  district  schools,  the  Oley 
Academy  and  later  took  a  15- weeks 
course  at  Prof.  Brunner's  Academy,  in 
Reading.  He  taught  school  five  terms  in 
Alsace  township,  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1 87 1  and  received  the  salary  of  $30  a 
month.  He  was  early  trained  to  farm 
work  and  in  1882  he  began  farming  at 
the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  in  that 
same  year  bought  the  homestead.  This 
consisted  of  about  400  acres.  He  is  a 
member  of  Spies'  Church  and  an  ardent 
Democrat.  In  1874  he  married  Sarah  H. 
Yoder,  daughter  of  Gideon  and  Mary 
(Houseman;  Yoder.  They  had  three 
children. 

James  B.  Leinbach,  a  retired  citizen 
residing  at  Friedensburg.  and  one  of  the 
best  known  musicians  in  Berks  count v, 
was  born  in  (  Hey  township  on  July  10, 
1846,  son  of  Daniel  S.  and  Susanna  H. 
(  Barto )  Leinbach.  He  obtained  his  ed- 
ucation in  Oley  Academv,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Dr.  D.  M.  Wolf.  In  1867. 
Prof.  John  S.  Ermentrout  licensed  him 
to  teach  and  he -was  for  12  consecutive 
terms  in  charge  of  the  Palm  school  in  his 
native  township.  When  only  10  year<  of 
age  he  began  his  musical  studies  under 
Samuel  Fellen,  a  native  German  of  high 
ability,  and  later  he  passed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Frederick  Herman,  a  ind- 
ent of  Leipsic  University.  In  1807  he 
began  teaching  music  to  the  youth  of 
his  district,  having  from  ^o  to  40  pupils 
from  Oley  and  surrounding  townships. 

Since  1863  he  has  served  as  a  Church 
Organist,  beginning  that  year  at  Fried- 
en's  Church,  in  I  Hey  township,  and  in 
1871  entered  the  employ  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald  congregation.  He  will  ret:re  from 
active  service  next  month.  From  1875 
to  1886  he  served  the  congregate  n 
Xew  Jerusalem,  in  Rockland  township. 
lie  is  an  ardent  Sunday  School  worker 
and  since  14  years  of  age  has  served  in 
the  capacity  as  teacher. 

On  May  27.  1S75.  he  married  Amelia 
Sailer,  daughter  of  Adam  II.  and  Man 
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Ann  (Gring)  Sailer.  Mrs.  Leinbach 
died  some  time  ago,  leaving  two  child- 
ren. 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Leinbach,  residing  in 
Reading,  is  one  of  the  best  known  Re- 
formed ministers  in  the  county.  He  was 
born  in  Jackson  township,  Lebanon 
county,  on  June  10,  1844.  He  graduated 
from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in 
1864,  and  from  the  Theological  Semin- 
ary at  Mercersburg,  in  1867.  After  his 
graduation  he  assisted  his  brother, 
Thomas  C,  for  one  year,  when  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Egypt 
charge  in  Lehigh  county,  which  he 
served  for  16  years.  In  1884  he  took 
charge  of  the  Leesport  charge  and  served 
until  Classis  reconstructed  the  charge. 
He  discontinued  preaching  at  Leesport 
and  Gernant's,  but  continued  to  serve 
the  Epler's,  Bern  and  St.  Michael's  con- 
gregations. In  1904  he  resigned  the 
two  former  congregations  but  retains 
St.  Michael's,  a  congregation  which  has 
been  served  by  the  three  brothers  and  a 
nephew  (all  members  of  the  Leinbach 
family),  continuously  for  a  period  of 
nearly  50  years. 

On  June  27,  1872,  he  married  Mar- 
garet H.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  VV. 
and  Elizabeth  Everhart,  of  Sellersville. 
They  had  one  child,  Margaret  Grace. 
In  1879  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Catharine,  Daughter  of  William 
S.  and  Sarah  Long,  of  Durham.  They 
have  one  son.  Samuel  A.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
a  practicing  physician  at  Ouakertown. 

The  Leinbachs  always  were  and  are 
to-dav  enthusiastic  church  workers. 
Charles  H.  Leinbach  is  '  a  well-known 
and  prosperous  merchant  of  Reading. 
He  is  president  of  the  Berks  County 
Sabbath  School  Association,  a  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church  Publication 
Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
St.  Andrew's  Reformed  Sunday  School 
and  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  Sun- 
day School  work  as  Superintendent. 

He  is  a  son  of  Elias  A.,  who  for 
nearly  50  years  was  Postmaster  at  Lein- 
bachs. Charles  H.  was  born  in  Bern 
township    in    1859,    attended   the    public 


schools,    the    Millersville    and    Keystone 

State  Normal  Schools,  and  for  some 
time  followed  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. At  the  age  of  21  he  came  to  Read- 
ing to  enter  the  employ  of  his  uncles, 
Joseph  A.  and  George  A.  Leinbach,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Leinbach  and  Brother, 
conducted  a  clothing  establishment  at  851 
Penn  street  and  later  erected  the  build- 
ing at  the  northwest  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Penn  streets.  The  young  man 
showed  a  decided  aptitude  for  the  work 
and  in  1890  became  a  partner.  The  firm 
conducts  a  large  business  and  has  been 
very  successful. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Leinbach  is  a  well- 
known  Reading  minister,  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Reformed  Church.  He  is  a  son 
of  Elias  A.,  was  born  and  reared  at 
I  embachs  in  B^rii  townshm  ^^iiir-oto^j 
in  the  public  schools  and  prepared  for 
college  at  Keystone  State  Normal 
School,  Kutztown.  In  1891  he  gradu- 
ated from  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege and  in  1894  from  the  Theological 
Seminary.  His  first  charge  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Swamp  charge  in 
Bucks  county,  formerly  served  by  Dr. 
C.  Z.  Weiser.  He  was  serving  that 
charge  for  10  years  and  since  1904  is 
pastor  of  St.  John's,  Reading. 

In  1894  he  was  married  to  Miss  Kath- 
erine  E.  Miller,  of  Bernville.  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  these  children :  Theo- 
dore,  Harold  and  Arthur. 

Rev.  Elmer  H.  Leinbach,  of  Kutz- 
town, also  a  son  of  Elias  A.,  is  pastor  of 
St.  John's  Reformed  Church.  Kutztown. 
and  St.  Peter's  Reformed  Church.  Rich- 
mond township.  He  was  educated  at 
Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kutz- 
town, and  Franklin  and  Marshall  college 
and  Reformed  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  from  the  seminary  in  1S05. 
when  he  took  charge  oi  his  present  pas- 
torate. In  1901  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sallie  Sailer,  of  near  Reading;  and- they 
are  the  parents  oi  two  children:  Caroline 
and  Frederick. 

In  the  family  of  Elias  A.  Leinbach 
were  three  ^ons  and  three  daughters. 
Carrie  is  married  to  Rev.  Chas.  Schaef- 
tcr.  of  Reading:  Laura  is  wedded  to 
Tohn  Z.  Reescr,  of  West  Leesport,  and 
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Sallie  is  matron  of  the  Frick  cottage, 
Bethany  Orphans'  Home,  Womelsdorf. 

The  Tulpehocken  Reformed  Church 
was-formany  years  known  as  Leinbach's 
Church,  and  to  this  day  the  older  people 
of  western  Berks,  who  knew  Revs. 
Thomas*  H.  and  Charles  H.  Leinbach, 
successive  pastors  of  the  congregation, 
speak  of  it  only  by  this  name.  Mont- 
gomery's History  of  Berks  County  says 
of  this  church : 

"It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  Berks 
county,  but  it  is  ho  near  the  western  line 
that  many  of  its  citizens  belong  to  its 
membership.  The  congregation  was  or- 
ganized some  time  before  1745,  when  the 
first  church  building  was  put  up  of  logs, 
on  the  south  corner  of  the  old  cemetery 
and  near  the  present  parsonage.  This 
house  was  in  use  until  1772,  when  a  new 
church  was  built  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  old  cemetery  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  present  highway.  In  1853  the  pres- 
ent house  of  worship  was  built  on  the 
jiorth  side  of  the  turnpike,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  new  cemetery,  which  was  opened 
in  1864.  It  is  about  two  miles  from 
Stouchsburg  and  on  an  elevated  site. 
The  building  is  of  stone,  spacious  and 
attractive,  and  accommodates  a  very 
large  membership.  In  1885  they  num- 
bered nearly  500. 

"The  church  property  includes  two 
well-kept  cemeteries,  an  okl  but  sub- 
stantial parsonage,  and  about  35  acres 
of  land.  The  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  in  this 
place  in  1746  and  the  year  following; 
and  his  labors  as  a  missionary  were 
shared  by  Rev.  Rieger,  Boehm  and 
Weiss.  They  preached  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, varying  from  four  to  ten  weeks. 
The  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and 
the  increased  interest  in  the  work  made 
a  regular  pastorate  possible,  and  such  a 
ministerial  service  began  in  the  summer 
of  1747.  Since  that  time  the  pastors  of 
the  church  have  been  the  following: 
Revs.  D.  Bartholemae,  H.  W.  Story.  Jo- 
hannes Waldschmidt,  Win.  Otterbeiu, 
John  J.  Zutall.  J.  Wm.  HendeL  Sr.,  An- 
drew Loretz.  1).  Wagner,  Wm.  Ilendel. 
D.  D..  Thomas  H.  Leinbach,  Charles  H. 
Leinbach,  H.  J.  Welker." 


The  tracing  of  all  the  descendant-  of 
Johannes  Leinbach,  Sr.,  (born  in  Ger- 
many March  9,  1674),  the  founder  of 
the  Leinbach  family  in  this  country, 
would  fill  quite  a  volume,  on  account  of 
the  many  branches  of  the  family.  One 
of  his  descendants,  John  Daniel  Lein- 
bach, a  grandson,  war,  married  three 
times  and  had  21  children;  and  another, 
Jonas,  had  26  children  by  two  wives. 

One  of  the  best  known  branches  was 
that  of  Frederick,  a  son  of  Tohn  Daniel, 
by  his  third  wife.  Four  of  Frederick's 
children  are  living  in  Reading.  Daniel 
G.,  the  oldest  son,  now  in  his  83d  year, 
resides  at  639  Pine  street;  Albert,  who 
recently  celebrated  his  77th  birthday  an- 
niversary, resides  at  415  North  Fifth 
sa-eet;  Milton  A.,  aged  72.  at  311  North 
Fourth  street;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Levan. 
widow  of  James  Levan,  at  222  Douglass 
street. 

Jonathan  G.  Leinbach,  another  son  of 
Frederick,  who  at  his  death  was  the  head 
of  the  J.  G.  Leinbach  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  goods,  was  inter- 
ested in  many  public  enterprises.  The 
brothers,  above  mentioned,  were  engaged 
with  him  in  the  same  business,  and  their 
sons  followed  in  their  footsteps.  A. 
Ellsworth  Leinbach,  son  of  Mahlon  A., 
is  now  president  of  the  company,  and  his 
brother,  Charles  E..  is  a  member.  Al- 
bert's son,  B.  Frank -Leinbach.  was -for- 
merly the  head  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments; and  Amnion  E.  and  Charles  H. 
R.,  sons  of  Peter,  a  deceased  brother  oi 
Jonathan  G.,  are  also  members  oi  the 
company.  Charles  H.  R.  being  vice 
president. 

The  founders  of  the  clothing  house  of 
Leinbach  &  Bro..  Eighth  and  Penn 
streets,  viz.,  Joseph  A.  and  George  A. 
Leinbach.  were  sons  of  Christian  and 
grandsons  of  John  Daniel  Leinbach. 
Daniel  G.,  Albert.  Jonathan  G.  and  V 
Ion  A.,  mentioned  above,  were  their  first 
cousins. 

Christian  Leinbach  had  six  children. 
William  A.,  the  oldest,  was  the  father  oi 
Wellington  M.  Leinbach.  oi  this  city,  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business. 
and  of  Peter  M.  Leinbach.  of  Bern  town- 
ship,   the    present    owner    oi    the    Lein- 
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bacli's  Hotel  property.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  hotel  stands  in  Berks  county, 
and  was '  established  by  Christian  Lein- 
bach  nearly  ioo  years  ago.  Peter  M., 
the  owner,  is  living  retired  on  one  of  his 
farms. 

Other  well-known  members  of  the 
Leinbach  family  are  J.  Calvin  and  Calvin 
A.  Leinbach,  of  West  Reading.  The 
former  is  a  son  of  Christian  R.,  who  was 
a  grandson  of  John  Daniel  Leinbach ; 
while  the  latter  is  the  son  of  James  T.,  a 
grandson  of  Jacob  and  great-grandson 
of  John  Daniel  Leinbach.  A  daughter 
of  Christian  R.  Leinbach  is  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  I.   Shearer,  the  lawyer. 

Joseph  L.  Leinbach,  proprietor  of  the 
plumbing  establishment.  420  North 
Sixth  street,  is  a  son  of  Jonas  L.  and 
grandson  of  Jonas  who  was  the  father 
of  26  children. 


Christian  Leinbach,  who  founded 
Leinbaclrs  Hotel  and  store,  had  six 
children,  all  of  whom  are  deceased,  viz. : 
William  A.,  Elias  A.,  Richard  A.,  Jo- 
seph A.  and  George  A.,  and  Mary,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Harry  E.  Van  Reed,  and 
the  mother  of  Charles  L.  Van  Reed,  the 
paper  dealer,  206  North  Sixth  street. 
The  A  in  the  names  of  the  five  sons 
stands  for  Althouse,  their  mother's 
name,  she  having  been  Susan  Althouse, 
of  Bern  township. 

The  beautiful  claw- foot  Chippendale 
chair,  which  was  used  by  John  Daniel 
Leinbach  in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  of 
which  he  wa^  a  member  in  1735.  when  it 
met  in  Philadelphia,  is  now  owned  by 
George  Leinbach  Long,  Fifth  and  Oley 
streets,  the  grandson  of  George  A.  Lein- 
bach and  great- great-grand  son  of  John 
Daniel    Leinbach. 


Blind  to  Declaring  that  the  scen- 

State's  Beauty  ery  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  equal  oi  any  in  the 
world,  J.  Horace  VLacFarland,  president 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  call- 
ed Pennsylvania  unpatriotic  because  they 
pay  so  little  attention  to  it.  in  an  address 
before  the  Geographical  Society.  He  said 
that  the  beauties  of  this  state  are  never 
advertised  and  are  practically  unknown. 
The  Susquehanna,  he  insisted,  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  Hudson  or  the  Rhine., 
the  many  forests  equal  Black  Forest  oi 
Germany,  and  the  mountains  as  majestic 
and  as  varied  in  character  as  anv  in  the 


world.  Mr.  MacFarland  said  that  it  is 
all  the  fault  of  Pennsylvanians  them- 
selves that  these  thing's  ?re  not  known. 
School  books,  he  declared,  are  full  of 
descriptions  of  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  shame- 
fully neglect  the  scenery  of  Pennsylvania. 
Children  grow  into  maturity  and  wan- 
der all  over  the  world  seeking  for  scenic 
beauty,  when  they  could  have  found  it 
right  at  their  doors.  He  advocated  wid- 
er advertising  of  these  things, .  so  that 
the  world  may  know  of  Pennsylvania's 


Washington's  Christmas  at  Valley  Forge 

By  William  Perrine 


"I  am  now  convinced  without  a  doubt 
that,  unless  some  great  and  capital 
changes  shall  take  place  *  *  *  this 
army  must  be  inevitably  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  these  three  things — starve, 
dissolve  or  disperse."  Such  were  the 
words  that  George  Washington  uttered 
during  the  unhappiest  and  most  perplex- 
ing hours  of  his  life — the  Christmas  of 
1777.  It  was  his  message  of  despair  fly- 
ing over  the  snow-clad  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  frozen  camp  of  Valley 
Forge  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  its 
refuge  at  York.  Just  a  year  before  his 
heart  had  leaped  with  the  great  joy  of 
victory  when  he  crossed  the  storm-swept 
Delaware  on  Christmas  Day  and  fell 
upon  the  Hessian  veterans  at  Trenton. 
Now,  with  an  army  defeated  and  desti- 
tute, he  was  facing  the  most  desperate 
crisis  not  only  of  his  life,  but  of  the  coun- 
try's cause.  Never  had  there  been,  nor 
since  has  there  been,  a  Christmas  brought 
such  anguish  to  American  hearts  as  that 
Christmas  in  the  desolate  and  denuded 
hills  of  Valley  Forge.  Among  Washing- 
ton's officers,  intrigue  and  treachery 
were  plotting  for  his  overthrow  as  an  in- 
competent ;  some  men  were  sighing  for 
the  Christmas  cheer  of  their  far-off 
homes  or  meditating  desertion,  while  the 
couriers  that  came  into  the  camp  on 
Christmas. Ev.e  along. the  Skippack  Road 
could,  perhaps,  still  be  able  to  trace  the 
route  of  the  ragged  soldiers  in  the  week 
before  by  the  crimson  spots  on  the  snow 
where  the  blood  oozed  from  their  naked 
feet! 

Patriot  Soldiers    Who    Wore   the   Petti- 
coat:. 

The  winter  had  set  in  early  that  year 
along  the  Schuylkill.  The  river  was 
frozen  over.  The  roads  were  covered 
with  snow  and  ice.  Washington  had 
given  orders  to  the  army  to  march  to 
Valley  Forge  a  fortnight  before  Christ- 


mas Day.  Immediately  on  their  arrival 
he  directed  with  much  exactness  how 
they  should  construct  a  town  of  huts, 
how  the  men  should  be  divided  into 
groups  of  twelve  for  each  hut,  and  how 
the  huts  should  be  built  fourteen  by  six- 
teen feet  each,  of  logs  and  clay.  To  the 
first  group  in  each  regiment  that  com- 
pleted its  hut  he  promised  twelve  dol- 
lars, and  there  was  to  be  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  soldier  who  would 
devise  a  better  substitute  for  the  roof 
than  boards.  All  through  the  Christ- 
mastide  the  men  were  busy  chopping 
down  trees,  rolling  logs  through  the 
snow,  and  hammering  together  their  rude 
little  cabins.  At  night  they  lay  down  oil 
the  wet  and  cold  earth,  or  ^at  until  dawn 
around  their  blazing  fires,  shivering  in 
tattered  blankets  and  praying  for  the 
light  of  morning.  Sentinels  pacing  in 
the  snow  on  the  outposts  took  off  their 
caps  and  stood  in  them  to  save  their  feet 
from  freezing.  Here  and  there  could  be 
found  even  officers  in  a  sort  of  dressing- 
gown  made  of  old  woolen  bed-covers. 
The  stout-hearted  women  of  New  Jer- 
sey sent  their  quilted  clothes  as  Christ- 
mas presents,  with  the  patriotic  jest  that 
as  women  were  said  sometimes  to  wear 
the  trousers,  so  now  there  would  be  an 
excuse  for  men  who  might  wear  the  pet- 
ticoats, Washington,  who  never  exag- 
gerated, said  that  few  men  hail  more 
than  one  shirt,  that  many  only  half  a 
one.  and  some  none  at  all.  Nearly  three 
thousand  men  were  barefooted,  ami  <x> 
casionally  might  be  seen  a  soldier  who 
was  all  but  naked  ! 

Washington  Dining  on  Potatoes  ami 
Hickory-Nuts. 

Sometimes   there   was  nothing  to   eat 

in  the  camp  but  rotten  salted  herring- 
Men  were  known  to  snatch  at  the  dough 
of  half-baked  cakes  in  the  kitchens  of 
the  farmers'  wives.     The  contractors  and 
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the  commissary  agents  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  had  brought  twelve 
thousand  men  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  the  blood  of  General  Wayne  ran  hot 
with  rage  as  he  looked  on  his* poor  fel- 
lows weak  with  hunger.  Indeed,  there 
was  but  one  horn  tumbler  and  also  but 
one  wooden  dish  for  every  mess.  Wash- 
ington himself  dined  one  day  on  potatoes 
and  hickory-nuts.  "My  good  man,"  he 
said  to  the  sentinel  in  front  of  his  head- 
quarters, pacing  up  and  down  in  the  bit- 
terness of  a  cold  morning,  "have  you 
had  anything  to  eat?''  "No,  sir''  was 
the  reply.  "Give  me  your  musket,  then, 
and  go  inside  and  get  some  breakfast," 
and  the  tall  commander  gravely  walked 
up  and  down  as  guard  over  his  own 
house. 

Indeed,  Washington  would  not  enter 
his  house  during  Christmas  week.  He 
insisted  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in 
his  tent  or  marquee  until  the  men  had 
finished  their  huts.  Then,  or  after  New 
Year's  Day,  he  made  his  headquarters 
in  the  home  of  Isaac  Potts — the  stone 
colonial  house  which  now  moves  the  vis- 
itor at  Valley  Forge  to  a  veneration  in- 
spired by  hardly  any  other  relic  of  the 
Revolution.  To  this  day  there  hangs  in 
the  ancient  homestead  of  many  a  pious 
family  in  the  great  valley  the  picture  of 
that  celebrated  scene,  which  tradition  has 
credited  to  Isaac  Potts,  and  which,  in- 
deed, has  become  a  national  memory.  He 
had  been  like,  many  of  the  farmers  near 
by,  either  lukewarm  in  the  Continental 
cause  or  Toryish.  He  heard  one  day  after 
the  arrival  of  his  enforced  guest,  a  deep 
voice  from  the  woods  in  the  rear.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  General  in  a  solemn 
prayer.  The  heart  of  the  farmer  was 
most  profoundly  touched ;  he  rushed  to 
his  wife,  told  her  that  there  could  be  no 
failure  of  a  cause  led  by  such  a  man, 
and  henceforth  became  a  firm  .and  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  patriots'  cause. 

The  Christmas  Plots  of  the  Conway 
Cabal. 

Whether  Washington  actually  prayed 
in  that  way  is  one  of  the  olden  tales  of 
Valley  Forge  which  the  judicious  in  after 


years  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  But 
certainly  he  never  was  so  much  in  need 
of  more  than  human  wisdom  as  he  was 
in  Christmas  week  at  the  new  camp.  The 
cabal  umle-r  Conway,  which  had  been 
plotting  his  disgrace  and  overthrow  as 
commander  of  the  army,  was  still  con- 
spiring to  supplant  him  with  the  am- 
bitious Charles  Lee,  or  the  vacillating 
Horatio  Gates,  fresh  from  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  veteran  Burgoyne.  Wash- 
ington was  timid ;  he  was  over-cautious ; 
he  was  incapable;  he  was  slow  and  dull; 
he  was  ruining  the  army  with  his  blund- 
ers; he  had  "Fabiused''  affairs,  and  there 
should  be  a  popular  torrent  of  clamor 
and  vengeance — these  were  some  of  the 
things  that  were  daily  charged  against 
him.  General  Conway.  General  Mifflin 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  had  labored  to 
force  the  resignation  of  the  General  or  to 
break  his  hold  upon  the  rank  and  file. 
Such  officers  as  the  vainglorious  and 
flighty  Wilkinson  and  young  Aaron  Burr 
sympathized  with  the  scheme  of  getting 
rid  of  a  commander  with  whose  prudence 
and  public  virtue  they  had  little  in  com- 
mon. Even  Wayne  and  Sullivan  were 
almost  led  into  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction. Washington  passed  through 
this  season  of  jealousy,  criticism  and  con- 
spiracy with  marvelous  self-restraint. 

Foremost  among  Washington's  -Christ- 
mas thoughts  and  concerns  was  this  in- 
trigue, which  had  its  roots  in  Congress 
as  well  as  in  the  army.  "There  is  not  an 
officer  in  the  service,"  he  said,  "that 
would  return  to  the  sweets  of  domestic 
life  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than  I 
should,  but  I  mean  not  to  shrink  in  the 
cause."  Yet  when  he  discovered  the  du- 
plicity of  the  plotters,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  them  largely  at  his  mercy,  he  turned 
from  them  with  calm  and  generous  si- 
lence. Before  the  winter  was  over  the 
plot  had  melted  away.  Even  Conway 
was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  mag- 
nanimity of  the  inaji  he  liad  sought  to 
pull  down.  A  little  later  the  volatile 
Irishman  thought  a  wound  given  him  in 
a  duel  had  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
death.  His  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
cabal,  and  the  Christmas  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  called  for  a  pen  and  wrote  to  Wash- 
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ington  that  truth  and  justice  prompted 
him  to  declare  his  last  sentiment.  "You 
are,  in  my  eyes,"  he  said,  vthe  great  and 
good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love, 
veneration  and  esteem  of  these  States 
whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your 
virtues." 

Christinas  Day  in  the  Snow-Covered 
Huts. 

From  the  common  soldiers  the  plot- 
ters had  been  powerless  to  dislodge  faith 
in  the  General.  He  knew  it,  and  nobly 
did  he  requite  it.  "Without  arrogance  or 
the  smallest  deviation  from  truth,"  he 
declared,  "it  may  be  said  that  no  history 
now  extant  can  furnish  an  instance  of 
an  army's  suffering  such  uncommon 
hardships  as  ours  has  done,  and  bearing 
them  ivith  the  same  patience  and  forti- 
tude. '  To  see  the  men  without  clothes 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  without  blank- 
ets to  lie  on,  without  shoes,  and  almost 
as  often  without  provisions  as  wTith  them, 
marching  through  the  frost  and  snow, 
and  at  Christmas  taking  up  their  winter 
quarters  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
enemy,  without  a  house  or  hut  to  cover 
them  till  they  could  be  built,  and  sub- 
mitting without  a  murmur,  is  a  proof  of 
patience  and  obedience  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  scarcely  be  paralleled." 
Amid  cold,  disease  and  hunger  they  felt 
that  the  heart  of  their  General  was  with 
them,  and  when  they  sang  around  the 
camnfires  to  keep  up  their  drooping 
spirits,  their  songs  were  still  of  war  and 
Washington. 

On  Christmas  Day  four  inches  of  snow 
fell.  The  valley,  the  hills,  the  frozen 
rivers  were  covered  with  piles  of  snow 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  From  out 
of  this  great  waste  of  dreary  whiteness 
rose  the  bare  forests  and  the  old  forge, 
the  smoke  of  campfires.  and  the  ruins  of 
the  mills  that  the  Hessians  had  fired  in 
the  autumn.  It  was  a  wilderness  in 
which  the  wolf  and  the  rattlesnake  could 
still  be  found.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Schuylkill  it  was  said  that  upon  almost 
every  dead  tree  might  be  seen  a  fish  hawk 
and  an  eagle.  The  last  survivors  of  the 
Indians  had  hardlv  ceased  to  inhabit  the 


woods ;  the  scream  of  the  wildcat  pierced 
the  air,  and  the  name  of  Mount  Misery, 
which  had  been  given  to  it  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  in  commemoration  of  a  mishap, 
only  served  to  heighten  the  gloom  of  the 
dismal  scene. 

The  Christmas  at  Valley  Forge  was 
full  of  rumors  and  alarms.  The  men 
were  uncertain  whether  Howe  would  not 
again  march  upon  them  from  Philadel- 
phia, as  he  had  done  at  Whitemarsh  early 
in.  the  month.  They  had  just  heard  of 
the  massacre  of  a  little  party  of  Virginia 
troopers  surprised  by  Lord  Cathcart  in 
Roxborough,  near  Philadelphia,  and 
massacred  and  burned  in  a  barn.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  it  was  known,  had  been 
scouring  the  country  for  provisions,  and 
had,  indeed,  collided  with  Sullivan's  van- 
guard on  the  way  to  Valley  Forge. 

The  Holiday  Brings  News  of  a  Battle. 

On  Christmas  Day  some  Continental 
troops  fell  in  with  a  British  force  in 
what  is  now  the  southwestern  quarter  of 
Philadelphia ;  there  was  a  short  artillery 
fire,  and  several  men  were  killed  on 
either  side.  It  was  a  piece  of  Christmas 
news  that  stirred  t  he  men  at  Valley 
Forge,  who  were  impatient  for  another 
action.  Colonel  John  Bull  was  sent  down 
instantly  with  a  brigade  toward  Philadel- 
phia to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
enemy's  lines.  The  British  in  Philadel- 
phia, hardly  over  their  Christmas  frolick- 
ing, were  surprised  to  hear  the  booming 
of  cannon  on  the  Ridge  and  the  Ger- 
mantown  Roads.  But  the  Continentals 
seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
the  Christmas  gift  they  made  the  enemy 
by  firing  a  ball  into  the  city  and  striking 
a  British  barracks.  Henceforth  they  re- 
mained in  camp,  except  when  they  started 
out  to  forage,  ami  the  enemy  suffered 
only  from  the  dashing  onslaughts  which 
young  Allan  McLano  with  his  rangers 
never  tired  oi  making  on  the  British 
lines,  or  when  he  headed  off  the  fanners 
bound  for  the  city  with  many  a  wagon - 
load  of  iood  to  exchange  for  gold. 

Most  of  the  Revolutionary  officers  be- 
haved with  fortitude  in  the  face  of  peril- 
worse  than  the  battlefield.     General   To- 
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seph  Wheedon  shocked  the  family  in 
whose  house  he  was  quartered  by  treat- 
ing his  men  as  if  they  were  negro  slaves, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  had  the  right  to 
steal  everything  within  reach.  But  this 
kind  of  conduct  was  exceptional,  and 
was,  indeed,  exaggerated  by  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Tories  of  the  valley. 

Story  of  Washington  and  a  Non-Com- 
batant  Miller. 

One  day  a  miller  who  had  been  drafted 
into  the  service  persistently  refused  to 
go  with  the  troops.  He  declared  that  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him, 
grasped  a  small  Bible  in  his  house  and 
would  not  move.  The  men  tied  him  with 
ropes  to  a  horse.  When  they  reached 
camp  they  unbound  him.  He  rolled  on 
the  ground  while  they  whipped  him,  but 
he  still  clutched  the  sacred  Book.  Finally 
it  was  plucked  away  from  him,  and  he 
cried  out,  "Give  me  back  my  Bible !" 
Enraged  at  his  stubborn  cowardice,  the 
officer  in  charge  rode  off  to  ask  Wash- 
ington for  permission  to  hang  him. 
"Give  him  back  his  Bible  and  let  him 
go!"  is  said  to  have  been  the  General's 
quiet  reply.  But  the  tragedies  of  a  mili- 
tary camp  could  not  always  be  prevented. 
It  was  necessary  sometimes  to  hang  a 
spy.  A  New  England  Lieutenant  and  a 
Southern  officer  fought  a  duel,  and  the 
body  of  the  Lieutenant  was  laid  away  in 
a  Quaker  burial-ground. 

When  Baron  Steuben  came  from  Eu- 
rope to  discipline  the  troops,  according 
to  the  rules  of  war,  he  did  not  know  at 
first  whether  to  laugh  at  them  or  to  get 
angry  at  them,  and  the  valiant  old  man 
seems  to  have  done  both.  At  times  he 
would  trudge  up  and  down  the  snow  after 
having  given  an  order  to  the  line  of  mili- 
tary ragamuffins  before  him  which  they 
had  not  learned  how  to  execute,  and, 
pouring  forth  all  the  oaths'  he  knew  in 
French  and  German,  and  the  smattering 
of  the  new  tongue  he  had  just  begun  to 
acquire,  would  call  in  a  half  good-natured 
frenzy  on  bystanders  to  swear  for  him  in 
English.  But  the  Baron  knew  the  good 
stuff  in  the  men,  and  after  he  got  through 
handling  them  at  Valley  Forge  they  never 


again  were  defeated  decisively  in  an  open 
engagement. 

The  Rays  of  Sunshine  in  the  Christmas 
Clouds. 

But  here  and  there  a  ray  of  sunlight 
came  through  the  clouds  of  the  dark 
Christmastide  at  Valley  Forge.  It  was 
known  that  Franklin,  Deane  and  Arthur 
Lee  had  begun  the  negotiations  at  Paris 
which  were  to  culminate  in  the  alliance 
with  'France.  Indeed,  already  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  XVI  had  given  hope 
and  joy  to  the  soldiers  at  bay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  On  the  Sun- 
day before  Christmas  Washington  con- 
gratulated the  army  on  the  arrival  of  a 
French  ship  at  Portsmouth.  France  had 
sent  them  forty-eight  brass  cannon,  nine- 
teen nine-inch  mortars,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred bombs  and  a  cargo  of  powder  and 
ball.  Then  it  was  they  felt  that  if  the 
French  King  should  be  with  them  there 
would  need  to  be  no  longer  any  thought 
of  falling  back  to  the  Susquehanna  or 
the  Alleghenies.  Down  in  Philadelphia, 
too,  during  Christmas  week,  the  British 
sentinels  on  the  wharves  of  the  Dela- 
ware had  observed  barrels  of  powder 
floating  down  the  river.  These  were 
the  first  of  that  strange  flotilla  which  in 
New  Year's  week  threw  the  enemy  into 
consternation  lest  they  would  blow  up- 
the  fleet  anchored  in  the  stream,  and 
which  the  witty  Francis  Hopkinson  com- 
memorated in  the  still  famous  poem  of 
"The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.''  There,  too.  in 
camp  were  men  of  the  cloth  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  war.  The  gallant  "Fighting 
Parson,"  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  chaplain 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  had  left  his 
Baptist  church  in  the  Great  Valley  to 
exhort  the  soldiers  to  courage,  as  he  did 
all  through  the  Revolution.  He  loved  to- 
give  them  homely  similes.  There  was 
just  as  much  likelihood,  he  would  say. 
that  a  shad  would  climb  a  tree  and  shake 
down  shellbarks  as  that  a  Continental 
soldier  would  turn  his  back  to  a  Brit- 
isher. His  favorite  texts  at  Valley  Forge 
were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Xehe- 
miah : 

''Yet   Thou   in   Thv   manifold   mercies 
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forsookest  them  not  in  the  wilderness ; 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  departed  not  from 
them .  by  day,  to  lead  them  in  the  way  , 
neither  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  bhow 
them  light,  and  the  way  wherein  they 
should  go.'' 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  men  of  Val- 
ley Forge  stood  their  ground  when 
preachers  like  Hugh  Henry  Breckinridge 
told  them  that  it  was  their  duty  "to  be  of 
the  mind  to  fight  from  hill  to  hill,  from 
vale  to  vale,  and  on  every  plain,  until 
the  enemy  is  driven  back  and  forced  to 
depart — until  the  tyrant  shall  give  up 
his  claim,  and  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
free  men — that  Americans — are  not  to 
be  subdued. "  And  if  Christianity  were 
still  needed  to  give  to  their  cause  the 
sanctity  of  righteousness,  was  it  not  with 
them  in  the  person  of  General  John  Peter 
Gabriel  Muhlenberg?  In  his  little  church 
he  had  one  Sunday  gathered  his  congre- 
gation, told  them  that  there  was  a  time 
to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray,  but  that 
now  was  the  time  to  fight ;  and  then 
throwing  aside  his  gown  stood  before 
them  in  the  uniform  of  a  Continental 
soldier. 

Martha  Washington  as  a  Soldier's  Wife 
in  Camp. 

There  used  to  be  a  Christmas  holiday 
legend  that  represented  Washington,  and 
his  good  Martha  seated  on  the  pillion  of 
a  horse,  slowly  making  their  way  to  Val- 
ley Forge  in  the  snow,  like  a  militant 
Darby  and  Joan.  Rut.  although  it  was 
one  of  the  expectations  of  the  General 
that  his  wife  should  be  with  him,  as  she 
had  been  the  winter  before  in  the  camp 
of  Morristown,  it  was  not  until  after 
New  Year's  Day  that  she  left  Mount 
Vernon.  The  part  which  she  played  at 
Valley  Forge  has,  indeed,  seldom  re- 
ceived the  credit  which  it  deserves,  as  an 
example  of  the  virtues  of  the  women  of 
the  Revolution.  Xo  soldier's  wife  was 
more  faithful  to  her  husband  in  the 
midst  of  his  perils  and  hardships  than 
simple-hearted  Martha  Washington,  one 
of  the  richest  women  of  the  Colonies. 
She  visited  the  sick  and  suffering  in  their 
huts,  she  braved  the  dangers  of  the  small- 


pox; she  patched  trousers,  knitted  socks 
and  made  shorts  for  the  men,  and  his 
"dear  Patsy"  as  the  big  General  used  to 
call  his  plump  and  pleasant  little  wife, 
kept  the  ladies  of  the  camp  busy,  when 
they  called  on  her  at  the  stone  house, 
sewing  for  the  soldiers. 

Martha  Washington  was  then  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  those  who  went  to 
the  camp,  and  expected  to  find  her  ar- 
rayed in  gowns  which  they  had  supposed 
would  be  worn  by  the  General's  wife, 
were  disappointed.  "Whilst  our  hus- 
bands and  brothers  are  examples  of  pa- 
triotism," she  would  say  to  her  country- 
women, "we  must  be  patterns  of  indus- 
try." She  did  not  hesitate  to  wear  a 
brown  dress  and  a  speckled  apron  when 
receiving  fastidious  and  elegant  visitors 
at  Morristown.  It  was  said  afterward 
that  she  acquired  her  inveterate. habit  of 
knitting  in  her  zeal  at  Valley  Forge  to 
relieve  the  barefooted  men  around  her. 
On  every  fair  day  she  might  be  seen 
walking  through  the  rude  streets  of  the 
town  of  huts  with  a  basket  in  her  hand. 
Entering  the  hut  of  a  sergeant,  she  found 
him  dying  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  his  wife 
beside  him  in  the  anguish  of  a  final  sepa- 
ration. She  ministered  to  his  comfort 
with  food  prepared  by  her  own  hands-. 
Then  kneeling,  she  earnestly  prayed  with 
her  "sweet  and  solemn  voice"  for  the 
stricken  couple.  All  day  long  she  was 
busy  with  these  errands  of  grace,  or  in 
the  kitchen  at  the  stone  house,  or  in  urg- 
ing other  women  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
And  when  she  passed  along  the  lines  oi 
the  troops  she  would  sometimes  hear  the 
fervent  cry  of  "God  bless  Lady  Wash- 
ington !"  or  "Long  live  Lady  Washing- 
ton !"  Well,  indeed,  might  the  men  feel 
that  they  could  tight  to  their  very  last 
drop  of  blood  with  a  commander  whose 
wife,  who  was  formerly  the  belle  and 
leader  oi  her  set  among  the  dames  and 
damsels  oi  Virginia,  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen  darning  his  and  her  own  stock- 
ings ! 

The  Women   in  the  "Society"  of  Valley 

Forge. 

Other  women,  too.  were  there  to  share 
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their  husbands'  toils.  The  handsome 
young  wife  of  Green,  although  she 
spelled  no  better  than  Mrs.  Washington, 
and  had  to  be  admonished  by  her  hus- 
band, who  did  not  want  her  to  suffer  in 
comparison  with  [Mrs.  Knox,  was  leader 
of  the  little  society  that  circled  around 
the  house  of  Washington.  Lady  Sterl- 
ing and  the  wife  of  Colonel  Clement 
Biddle  were  some  of  the  other  officers' 
wives  who  would  meet  two  or  three  even- 
ings in  the  week  in  the  only  two  or  three 
regular  houses  within  the  lines  of  the 
camp.  The  playing  of  cards  was  pro- 
hibited; they  could  not  dance  if  they 
wanted  to,  but  every  one  who  could  sing 
was  expected  to  give  a  song.  The  agree- 
able Frenchman  who  followed  the  youth- 
ful Lafayette,  together  with  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  like  De  Kalb  and  Pulaskie, 
and  such  spirited  young  American  offi- 
cers as  Alexander  Hamilton,  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  props  of  society  at 
Valley  Forge. 

De  Kalb,  sixty  years  old,  left  behind 
him  the  memory  of  a  pathetic  little  ro- 
mance. Tall,  polite,  fond  of  children, 
speaking  English,  and  his  mind  stored 
with  the  fruits  of  European  travel,  he 
was  a  delight  to  the  Woodman  family 
those  long  winter  nights  with  his  enter- 
taining stones  of  adventure.  He  would 
quite  frequently  play  with  the  children 
in  their  sports,  and  even  condescended  to 
"keep  house"  for  the  Woodmans  when- 
ever they  were  absent  from  home.  On 
leaving  them  he  took  from  his  breast  a 
ribbon,  to  which  was  fastened  the  star 
he  wore  as  the  badge  of  his  rank  as  a 
nobleman.  He  gave  it  to  a  little  girl  of 
nine  years,  and  bade  her  keep  it  in  re- 
membrance of  him.  Two  years  later  the 
brave  De  Kalb  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cam- 
den, and  died  three  days  afterward. 

The  British    Winter  of   Unbroken   Rev- 
elry. 

In  the  captured  capital  of  the  Colonies 
Howe  was  likened  to  a  British  Antony 
captured  by  a  Philadelphia  Cleopatra,  or 
as  Franklin  put  it  in  his  oft-quoted  ban 
mot,  me  British  had  taken  Philadelphia, 
but  Philadelphia  had  taken  the   British. 


Games  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  balls, 
pretty  women  and  theatricals  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  officers.  During  the 
holidays  they  had  begun  to  make  their 
preparations  in  the  theatre  for  a  season 
of  drama,  which  included  a  large  va- 
riety of  plays,  from  "A  Woman  Keeps 
a  Secret"  to  Shakespeare's  ''Henry  IV." 
The  accomplished  and  attractive  Major 
Andre  was  foremost  in  these  diversions 
as.  an  actor,  scene  painter,  verse  maker 
and  stage  manager.  The  loveliest  of  the 
Tory  belles  bestowed  their  smile-  upon 
the  gay  redcoat,  and  the  elegant  Duche, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  elo- 
quently besought  Washington  to  desert 
the  Continental  Congress,  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate for  peace,  and  who  afterward 
passed  a  blighted  life  in  the  shadow  of 
his  error,  having  been  declared  a  traitor, 
was  their  favorite  in  the  pulpit. 

While  the  British  officers  were  living 
like  Princes,  the  subalterns  at  Valley 
Forge  would  give  "dinners"  at  which 
potatoes  formed  the  piece  de  resistcuice 
of  the  table. 

The  British  cannon  were  parked  in  the 
State  House  yard  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hall  where  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence had  been  adopted,  and  on  the  very 
spot  where  only  a  year  before  it  had  been 
proclaimed  to  the  people.  The  American 
prisoners,  thrown  into  the  prison  in  the 
custodv  of  the  infamous  Cunningham, 
were  forced  by  him  in  the  madness  oi 
their  thirst  and  hunger  to  crawl  or  to 
fight  like  dogs  for  the  meat  he  would 
throw  among  them.  In  the  suburbs  the 
houses  of  seventeen  patriots  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  in  a  single  day. 

The  British  winter  ^i  gayety  came  to 
a  close  with  the  brilliant  festival  of  the 
Mischianza.  Andre  had  taken  the  name 
from  an  Italian  word  signifying  medley, 
and  had  planned,  together  with  his  fel- 
low-officers, a  magnificent  entertainment 
to  mark  the  farewell  of  Howe  on  Ins  re- 
turn to  England.  The  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  scene  has  been  often  described — 
the  regatta  on  the  river,  the  ballroom, 
with  its  eighty-five  mirrors,  it^  wax 
lights,  its  tlowers  and  its  pale  blue  dra- 
peries :   the  jet   black   slaves   in   Oriental 
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garb,  with  silver  collars  around  their 
necks  and  silver  bracelets  on  their  naked 
arms.;  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  grove, 
the  procession,  the  blaze  of  fireworks, 
and  the  tournament  in  which  the  officers 
as  the  Knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Blended  Rose 
jousted  in  ancient  combat  before  the  fair- 
est women  of  Philadelphia,  attired  in 
Turkish  habits  and  wearing  in  their  tur- 
bans the  favors  of  their  knights.  Before 
the  revelry  was  ended  the  boom  of  guns 
was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  long 
roll  was  sounded.  The  gallant  soldiers 
assured  their  fair  charges  that  it  was 
only  a  triumphant  salute  to  the  Misehi- 
anza.  But  it  was  the  dashing  McLane, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  celebration  with  his  little 
troop.  Mile  after  mile  Howe's  dra- 
goons had  chased  them  until  the  hardy 
Captain  swam  his  horse  across  the 
Schuylkill  and  found  safety  in  the  hills. 

Washington's  Farewell  to  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  meantime  the  spring  had  come ; 
the  waters  of  the  ice-bound  river  again 
glistened  in  the  sun ;  the  hills  of  Valley 
Forge  were  once  more  green ;  and  the 
glad  news  from  France  caused  the  camp 
to  ring  with  the  shouts  of  thanksgiving. 
The  valley  resounded  with  the  roar  and 
rattle  of  the  guns  in  joyous  acclamation 
along  the  whole  line.  The  crisis  of  that 
awful  winter  was  over,  and  the  turning- 
point  of  the  Revolution  had  come.  "Long 
live  the  King  of  France!"  the  patriots 
shouted  with  one  voice  in  a  cry  of  halle- 
lujah. "Long  live  the  friendly  Euro- 
pean powers  I"  and  "Huzza  for  the  Amer- 
ican States !"  Soon  the  camp  was  in 
unrest.  Howe  was  about  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia.  Then  it  was  that  honest 
young  Andrew  Kemp,  a  private  in  the 
ranks,  sat  down  to  write  to  his  good 
mother  and   "the   folks."     "Tell   Sallv," 


he  said,  "not  to  forget  to  knit  me  a  supply 
of  woolen  stockings  for  next  winter,  for 
I  dread  the  idea  of  another  Valley 
Forge."  Such  was  the  only  murmur  that 
came  from  many  a  patriot  as  he  thought 
of  the  ordeal  he  had  passed  through,  and, 
again  shouldering  his  musket,  marched 
away  from  Valley  Forge  in  the  hot  days 
of  June  to  pursue  the  British  across  the 
Delaware. 

Nearly  a  scoie  of  years  passed  away 
at  A'alley  Forge,  when  one  summer  day 
a  tall  gentleman  of  advancing  years, 
dressed  in  black  and  riding  on  a  horse, 
was  seen  by  the  farmers  while  they  were 
working  in  the  fields.  Accompanied  by 
his  negro  servant,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse  by  the  roadside  and  began  kindly 
to  put  questions  to  one  of  the  farm- 
ers. He  told  that  he  had  been  in  the 
camp  of  the  Continentals,  that  he  ex- 
pected soon  to  leave  Philadelphia  for- 
ever, and  that  he  wanted  to  once  more 
look  upon  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  comrades  in  arms.  Pie  was  pleased 
to  see  happiness  and  prosperity  now 
around  him.  He  would  stay  over  night, 
but  his  duties  required  him  to  be  at  the 
Capital.  When  the  farmer  heard  his 
name  he  was  astonished,  and  protested 
that  he  should  have  been  more  respect- 
ful. The  stranger  replied  that  the  sight 
of  his  companions  of  the  war  now  en- 
gaged in  the  happy  pursuits  of  peace 
gave  him  more  satisfaction  than  any 
homage  that  could  be  paid  his  person 
or  his  station  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  George  Washington, 
soon  about  to  bid  farewell  in  his  great 
office  to  his  countrymen,  and  as  he  rode 
away  forever  what  thoughts  must  have 
come  over  him  as  he  looked  back  in 
those  piping  times  of  peace  to  the  an- 
guish and  the  toils  and  the  despair  of 
that  dark  Christmas  at  Valley  Forge. 
— TJie  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


The  Santa  Claus  Myth 


A  myth  is  a  fiction  framed  uncon- 
sciously. In  the  myth  we  have  man's 
serious  endeavor  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  his  surroundings  and  of  his  own 
actions  and  feelings.  Man  wondered 
before  he  reasoned.  Awe  and  fear  are 
quick  to  express  themselves  in  rudiment- 
ary worship  and  the  myth  at  the  outset 
was  a  theory. 

There  is  the  philosophical  myth,  the 
historical  myth,  myths  of  observation, 
nature  myths,  etc.  There  was  the  Ro- 
man myth  of  Aeneas,  his  misfortunes, 
his  wanderings  and  his  settlement  in 
Italy.  That  might  be  called  legendary. 
But  the  Santa  Clans  myth — well,  that's 
different — it  is  deeply  rooted  in  historic 
fact  and  we  must  uplift  it,  maybe  above 
even  the  class  of  the  so-called  myth.  In 
the  first  place  Santa  Claus  is  not  Santa 
Claus  in  all  climes  and  countries.  This 
kind  old  gentleman  is  Santa  Claus  in 
Holland,  but  he  is  Santi  Klaus  in  Switz- 
erland, Niklo  in  Austria,  Holy  Man  in 
Tyrol,  Knecht  Clobes  in  Flanders,  Sonner 
Klas,  Zanni  Klas,  St.  Nicholas,  the  Yule 
Swain  and  Befana  in  other  countries. 

Dawson,  writing  of  Santa  Claus,  says 
it  is  an  old  English  legend  that  was  trans- 
planted many  years  ago  on  the  shores  of 
America,  and  that  it  took  root  and  flour- 
ished with  wonderful  luxuriance,  con- 
sidering it  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
•country.  Santa  Claus,  or  St.  Nicholas, 
the  kind  patron  saint  of  the  juveniles,  he 
says,  makes  his  annual  appearance  on 
Xmas  eve  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing 
gifts  to  all  good  children. 

This  festive  elf  is  supposed  to  be  a 
queer  little  creature  that  descends  the 
chimney  viewlessly,  in  the  'deep  hours 
of  the  night,  laden  with  gifts  and  pres- 
ents which  he  bestows  with  no  sparing 
hand.  But  the  Lapps  take  no  such  small 
and  narrow  view  of  their  Santa  Cl:m<. 
although  apparently  possessed  of  youth- 
fulness.  Their  Yule  Swain  is  1 1  feet 
high  and  rides  on  a  goat.  He  appear-  on 
St.    Thomas'    day    (December   21)    and 


continues  his  visits  till  Xmas  even,  when 
he  disappears,  no  one  knows  where. 

*  It  would  never  occur  to  you  (would 
it?)  that  under  those  soft  azure  skies  of 
Italy  the  equal  suffrage  idea  flourished 
long  ago.  Despite  the  fact  of  their  fer- 
vent worship  of  the  Madonna,  it  was  a 
real  surprise  to  find  that  their  Santa  Claus 
was  a  woman.  Only  her  name  is  Be- 
fana, and  she  is  a  sort  of  wandering  Jew 
and  Santa  Claus  combined.  She  is  the 
good  fairy  who  fills  the  children's  stock- 
ings. But  there  is  also  a  tradition  that 
characterizes  her  as  an  earnest,  diligent, 
though  irreverent  housewife.  When  the 
three  wise  men  of  the  East  passed  on 
their  way  to  offer  homage  to  the  infant 
Savior,  she  was  too  busy  sweeping  to  go 
to  the  window,  and  said  she'd  see  them 
as  they  returned,  but.  unfortunately,  they 
never  returned,  but  went  another  way. 
and  she  has  been  watching  for  them  ever 
since.  It  seems  too  bad  to  mix  a  Santa 
Claus  up  with  such  a  tale,  but  it  serves 
a  purpose,  for  they  say  she  is  also  used  as 
a  bugbear  for  the  little  ones  by  Italian 
mothers. 

Kris  Kingle  is  a  corruption  of  Christ 
Kindlein  (the  infant  Christ),  who  is  sup- 
posed to  descend  the  chimney  with  gifts 
for  good  children  and  birch  rods  for  the 
naughty.  But  the  name  by  which  the 
children  of  most  nations  revere  this  kind 
benefactor  is  St.  Nicholas.  All  countries 
do  not  celebrate  on  the  same  day.  Some 
take  St.  Nicholas  day,  December  5.  The 
children  of  southwest  Austria  call  it  the 
festival  of  St.  Nicholas :  the  Austrian 
children  have  no  other  Christmas.  Their 
ceremony  is  unique.  A  youth  who  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  religious  knowledge, 
dressed  in  long  white  vestments,  with  a 
silk  scarf  and  furnished  with  a  miter  and 
crosier,  goes  forth,  accompanied  by  two 
angels,  young  men.  dressed  very  much 
like  English  choristers,  but  with  silken 
scarfs,  each  one  bearing  a  basket,  fol- 
lowed by  a  whole  troupe  oi  devils, 
blackened    faces',   horns,   pig   snouts,   an*! 
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any  other  monstrous  distortion  that  the 
ingenuity  of  boyhood  can  devise.  The 
troupe  are  girt  with  chains,  which  they 
shake  and  rattle  vigorously:  St.  Nicholas 
visits  the  houses  and  enters  with  the  an- 
gels, while  his  swarthy  followers  are  left 
to  play  their  pranks  outside. 

One  by  one  the  children  are  called  up 
and  examined  by  the  saint.  Simple  re- 
ligious questions,  suited  to  the  age  of 
each  child,  is  proposed,  and  afterward 
they  repeat  prayers  and  hymns.  If  a 
child  fails  it  must  step  aside,  and  if  it 
succeeds,  the  angels  present  it  with  nuts 
and  apples.  Then  the  devils  are  called 
in  and  allowed  to  tease  the  naughty  chil- 
dren. They  dance  and  cut  up  antics  and 
try  to  blacken  the  faces  of  the  elder  girls. 
When  the  children  go  to  bed  they  place 
dishes  or  baskets  on  the  window  sill,  in 
which  St.  Nicholas  leaves  gifts. 

This  Austrian  way  is  much  cleaner  and 
far  more  comfortable  and  convenient  for 
their  Santa  Claus  than  the  American  way 
of  ascending  to  the  housetop  and  coming 
down  a  sooty,  little  chimney,  through  the 
smoke  and  flames.  And  it  doesn't  re- 
quire nearly  so  much  exertion  on  the  chil- 
dren's part,  wondering"  how  he  does  it, 
nor  on  the  parent's  part,  to  explain  a 
probable  way.     We've  all  been  there. 

In  Chambers'  "Book  of  Days"  he  tells 
us  who  this  St.  Nicholas  really  was.  He 
belongs  to  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Patara  in  Asia  Minor.  So  strong 
was  his  emotional  tendencies,  even  from 
infancy,  that,  we  are  gravely  informed, 
he  refused  to  take  his  Mellin's  food,  or 
whatever  he  fed  on,  each  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  the  fast  days  appointed  by  the 
church.  Perhaps  no  saint  has  enjoyed  a 
greater  popularity.  He  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion. In  England  no  fewer  than  372 
churches  are  named  in  his  honor.  One 
of  the  best  children's  magazines  in 
America  bears  his  name  to-day.  He  is 
the  especial  guardian  of  women,  children, 
sailors.  Scholars  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  he  even  is  said  to  be  honored 
among  thieves.  There  are  two  special 
celebrated  legends  regarding  this  saint. 
The  first  one  runs  thus :    A  nobleman  in 


Patara  had  three  daughters,  but  was  so 
sunk  in  poverty  that  he  could  not  pro- 
vide them  with  marriage  portions,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  them  to 
a  sinful  course  of  life.  St.  Nicholas,  on 
hearing  the  story,  went  at  night  to  the 
home  of  the  nobleman,  and  seeing  an 
open  window,  threw  a  purse  of  gold  at 
the  feet  of  the  father.  This  act  he  re- 
peated, till  the  third  night  he  was  caught 
by  the  nobleman,  who  fell  at  his  feet  with 
many  prayers  of  gratitude.  But  the  saint 
made  him  promise  to  tell  no  one — hence 
this  detailed  account,  1600  years  after. 
(And  men  abuse  women  for  not  keeping 
a  secret.)  From  this  act  of  his  sainted 
majesty  of  scattering  his  gold,  arose  the 
custom  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
family,  bestowing  gifts  on  the  children 
in  their  shoes  or  stockings  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Nicholas'  birthday. 

The  other  legend  was :  A  gentleman  of 
Asia  sent  his  two  sons  to  be  educated  at 
Athens,  but  in  passing  through  the  town 
of  Myra  told  them  to  call  on  the  arch- 
bishop (St.  Nicholas)  and  receive  his 
blessing.  The  young  men,  arriving  late 
in  the  evening  at  Myra,  deferred  their 
visit  to  St.  Nicholas  till  next  day.  and 
put  up  at  an  inn.  The  landlord  mur- 
dered the  boys  and  cut  up  their  bodies 
and  placed  them  in  a  pickling  tub  with 
some  pork  ,to  hide  his  guilt.  But  the 
archbishop  was  warned  in  a  vision,  and, 
going  to  the  inn,  accused  the  landlord, 
who  confessed  and  took  the  bishop  to 
the  pickling  tub.  The  bishop  prayed  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  boys 
sat  up  alive  in  the  tub  of  brine  and  were 
restored  safely  to  their  father.  Is  it  amy 
wonder  he  is  called  the  patron  saint  of 
children. 

On  St.  Nicholas  day  in  ancient  times 
a  singular  ceremony  used  to  take  place. 
This  was  the  election  of  the  boy  bishop, 
who  from  that  day  to  Innocents'  day.  De- 
cember 28,  exercised  a  burlesque  episco- 
pal jurisdiction.  It  prevailed  generally 
throughout  English  cathedrals.  Edward 
I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland  in  i_v>o.  is 
said  to  have  received  in  solemn  audience 
the  boy  bishop. 

St.  Xicholas  is  the  Santa  Claus  of  the 
Germans    and    Hollanders.      In    Holland 
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his  day  is  December  6,  and  is  celebrated 
by  giving"  gifts.  In  Germany  St.  Nichol- 
as is  supposed  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
Christchild,  who  appears  on  December  6 
to  inquire  of  the  behavior  of  the  children, 
giving  nuts  and  apples  to  the  good  chil- 
dren and  switches  to  the  bad. 

How  the  change  from  December  6  to 
December  25  came  about  has  very  many 
explanations,  one  of  which  deserves  men- 
tion for  its  curious  originality :  The  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  day  corres- 
ponding to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  must  have  been  March  25,  as  on 
that  day  their  length  is  equal — "And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  was  the  first 
day." 

Before  Christianity  came  to  Britain 
December  was  called  Aerra  Geola,  be- 
cause the  sun  then  turns  his  glorious 
course.  The  pagans  then  held  their  fes- 
tivals of  rejoicing,  so  the  ancient  customs 
connected  with  these  feasts  and  frolics 
were  modified  and  made  subservient  to 
Christianity.  Some  of  the  English  even 
tried  to  serve  Christ  and  the  pagan  gods 
together.  Roedwald  had  a  Christian  and 
pagan  altar  facing  each  other  in  the  same 
royal  temple. 

Pope  Gregory  tried  to  accommodate 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  worship 
as  much  as  possible  to  those  of  the  hea- 
then. And  now,  what  shall  we  tell  our 
little  ones  about  the  reality  of  Santa 
Claus?  "There  seems  to  be  a  period  in 
the  evolution  of  a  child  when  he  is  given 
to  personifying  his  ideas."  The  Christ- 
mas gifts  are  so  beautifully  real,  surely 
Santa  Claus  is  real,  too.  It  is  an  ideal 
of  goodness  and  love  and  generosity  that 
cannot  but  make  them  better  children. 
If  they  ask  is  there  really  a  Santa  Claus, 
we  can  say,  "Some  people  say  there  is," 


but  do  not  let  them  believe  while  they  can, 
for  they  all  outgrow  it  soon  enough.  As 
has  been  written  "We  need  not  shock 
the  child's  mind  by  suddenly  disillusion- 
ing him.  The  child  will  overcome  in 
later  years  the  superstition  of  a  literal 
acceptance  of  the  story  and  will  preserve 
the  poetry  of  it."  To  take  away  his  be- 
lief in  a  Santa  Claus  is  to  rob  him  of  one 
of  the  greatest  joys  and  one  of  the  most 
democratic  ideals  of  childhood. 

To-night  within  my  lonely  den 

My  fancy  fain  would  have  me  soar 
Beyond  the  now  and  back  to  then — 

The  happy,  childish  nevermore — 
The  tales  I  used  to  linger  o'er, 

The  little  nursery  all  aglow, 
And  once  again  my  dreams  restore 

The  Santa  Claus  of  long  ago. 

His  world  was  beyond  my  ken, 

For  mine  was  just  the  nursery  floor, 
He  came,  they  told  me,  after  ten, 

And  never  through  the  open  door. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  wore ; 

I  never  saw  his  form,  you  see, 
And  yet  he  gave  me  toys  galore, 

The  Santa  Claus  of  long  ago. 

Ah,  if  he'd  only  come  again 

As  once  he  came  in  days  of  yore 
'Ere  boys  grew  into  somber  men 

And  maidens  voted  dolls  to  love. 
The  world  would  have  no  dreary  war, 

And  life  no  dull  adagio, 
He  cometh  not  from  yonder  shore, 

The  Santa  Claus  of  long  ago. 

What  profits  that  a  man  deplore. 
Since  earth  is  not  a  heaven  below. 

He  can  not  come  as  heretofore. 
The  Santa  Claus  of  long  ago. 

— Exchange. 


Extracts  from  the  Brethren's  House  and 


Congregation  Diaries  of  the  Moravian 

Church  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  relating  to  the 

Revolutionary  War 

Translated  literally  by  Abraham  Reincke  Beck,  Archivist 


1775- 

February  2J. 
Congress  having  adopted  a  measure  re- 
garding  the   use   of  tea,   which   is   now 
strictly    obeyed    everywhere,    it   was    re- 
solved to  sell  none  of  it  in  our  store. 

April   20. 
To  our  consternation  we  received  news 
of  the  bloody  action  between  the  King's 
soldiers    and   the   Americans   at   Bunker 
Hill  and  Charlestown  near  Boston. 

June  2. 
Bishop  Seidel  wrote  us   from   Bethle- 
hem that  a  declaration  of  our  principles 
had  been  presented  to  Congress  by  Mr. 
Franklin  and  favorably  received. 

June  26. 
Owing  to  the  perilous  condition  of  the 
country  we,  too,  received  notice  to  ap- 
pear for  drill,  and  the  printed  order  set 
forth  that  whoever,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
science, could  not  do  so,  must  pay  a  fine 
of  £3-iosh.  The  most  of  our  young 
brethren  would  rather  drill  than  pay  so 
much  money.  They  were  therefore.  June 
2J,  spoken  with  singly  by  Brother  Mat- 
theus  and  Bro.  Dreyspring  who  affec- 
tionately and  earnestly  pointed  out  to 
them  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  the 
Brethren's  Unity  to  take  part  in  these 
affairs ;  for,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  we 
have  been  made  exempt  therefrom; 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
free  ourselves  with  money  from  these 
obligations,  which  might  result  in  injury 


to  our  souls.    This  was  well  received  and 
fully  understood. 

July  20. 

Day  of  fasting  and  prayer  appointed 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  We  prayed 
to  God  our  Saviour,  for  ourselves  and 
the  whole  country  and  for  George  1 1 1 
our  king  and  his  government.  At  9  a.  m. 
prayer  and  litany.  At  10  O'Clock  a  ser- 
mon by  Bro.  Mattheus  (Hehl)  on  Is.  4:6. 
In  the  afternoon  a  second  sermon  by  Bro. 
Grube  from  Joel  2 :  12-27.  Following  this 
Bro.  Roesler  kept  a  Bible  lecture  from 
Daniel  9.  In  the  evening  a  singing  meet- 
ing by  Bro.  Mattheus. 

July  2Q. 

There  was  held  a  meeting  of  all  the 
adult  brethren,  at  which  was  read  a  let- 
ter from  the  Committee  in  Lancaster 
stating  that  non-associators.  namely  those 
who  could  not  conscientiously  bear  arms, 
must  contribute,  according  to  their  means 
to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Among  the 
married  brethren.  Bro.  Tannenbcrger  was 
appointed  collector  and  the  single  breth- 
ren were  allowed  to  make  the  collection 
among  themselves.  We  appointed  Chris- 
tian Leinbach  collector  in  our  house.  The 
contribution  in  money  we  regard  as 
purely  a  township  affair. 


August  26. 

The  wickedness,  the  impertinence,  and 

the  levity  of  our  young  people  have  been 

for  a  long  time  past  almost  unbearable. 

Thev  were  srnsrlv  and  affectionately  ad- 
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monished  and  acknowledging'  their  fault 
promised  to  do  better  in  future. 

1776. 

July  3. 

A  meeting  of  all  communicant  mem- 
bers was  held  to  consider  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  As  the  intention  is  to  re- 
nounce all  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  resolved  that  it  were  best  to 
remain  absolutely  inactive. 

July  13. 
From  the  newspapers  we  learn  that  on 
the  4th  inst.  in  Philadelphia,  Independ- 
ence was  actually  declared  by  Congress 
and  all  provinces  made  free  states.  God 
help  us ! 

July  2/. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  in  Lancas- . 
ter,  the  brethren  had  to  deliver  all  guns 
in  their  possession  at  the  tavern,  receiv- 
ing a  receipt  therefor. 

August    14. 
The  township  company  that  had  been 
here  for  some  days  at  our  tavern,  having 
had  their  tents  made  here,  marched  off. 
Their  conduct  was   orderly. 

December  13. 
There  is  much  alarm  felt  and  great  ex- 
citement in  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  whole  country 
because  of  the  progress  of  the  British 
army.  The  Committee  of  Safety  has  or- 
dered all  the  militia  to  march  against  it ; 
but  for  that,  there  is,  with  many  of  them, 
little  inclination. 

*777- 

February  28. 
A  party  of  Marylanders,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  army,  arrived  and  staid 
here  over  night.  Being  half-starved  they 
went  into  the  houses  to  get  something  to 
eat,  and  were  given  loaves  of  bread  and 
a  quantity  of  meat,  which  they  accepted 
with  the  heartiest  thanks,  saying  that  in 
all  their  weary  march  they  had  been  no- 
•where  treated  so  well  as  here. 


April  23. 

After  the  evening  service,  in  our  chapel 
Bro.  Mattheus  declared  to  fourteen 
brethren  remaining  there,  that  in  regard 
to  the  enrollment  of  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  &  5$  years,  we  positively  could 
not  agree  to  it ;  that,  as  it  is  not  only 
against  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  but 
also  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
constitution,  it  would  be  better,  even  if 
it  causes  us  some  suffering,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

May  3rd. 
There  was  held  a  Township  Meeting 
at  Martin  Bucher's.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  constable  was  to  enroll  the  names  of 
-all  men  between  18  &  53  ;  but  no  one  pre- 
sented himself  for  enrollment.  The 
brethren  Haller  and  Pohl  protested,  in 
our  name,  against  it. 

May  15th. 
By  order  of  the  Committee,  blankets, 
linen  and  clothing  were  collected  in  our 
township  for  the  army.  We,  too,  must 
contribute  what  we  can  spare,  and  future 
payment  is  promised. 

May  iStJi. 

Brothers  Mattheus.  in  the  presence  of 
Bro.  Dreyspring,  spoke  with  Bro.  Lein- 
bach  in  regard  to  our  trombonists ;  that 
in  these  troublous  times  they  should  be 
more  moderate  in  the  selection  of  the 
music  they  play ;  that  they  should  not 
go  outside  of  town  with  their  instru- 
ments to  ''seek  an  echo ;"  neither  should 
they  play  in  the  saddler's  shop  without 
previously  mentioning  it  to  Bro.  Drey- 
spring ;  it  were  better  to  practice  in  our 
chapel,  or  that  oi  the  congregation. — 
or  in  our  summer  house.  Bro.  Lein- 
bach  must  see  that  the  pract icings  are 
conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  in  fu- 
ture. 

Jnly  2nd. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  aver  18 
years  oi  age.  Bro.  Mattheus  spoke  con- 
cerning the  bearing  of  arms,  and,  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  abjuration 
of  the  king:  saying  that  we  as  a  congre- 
gation could  in  no  wise  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.     The  brethren  should  have 
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an  opportunity  to  give  Bro.  M.  their  in- 
dividual opinions.,  privately,  on  the  sub- 
ject.. 

July  4th. 

Brother  Mattheus  conferred  with  the 
brethren,  singly,  today,  but  no  one  of 
them  was  found  willing"  to  go  to  war  or 
forswear  allegiance  to  the  king.  They 
would  be  faithful  to  those  in  authority, 
who  have  power  over  us,  and  not  act 
"reasonably. 

July  16. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  above  "speak- 
ing," Bro.  Mattheus  addressed  us,  em- 
phatically yet  kindly,  deploring  the  fact 
that  two  parties  exist,  not  only  among 
the  brethren  but  also  in  the  congregation  ; 
the  one  party  for  the  king,  which  they 
name  Tories,  and  the  other  the  Whigs, 
which  upholds  the  present  government. 
That  neither  party  has  hitherto  thought, 
spoken  and  acted  according  to  the  Sa- 
viour's wish,  nor  the  principles  of  the 
church ;  that  some,  even,  have  shame- 
fully slandered  the  king,  against  whose 
government,  especially  as  it  concerns  us, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  com- 
plain. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly 
improper  to  speak  and  act  in  opposition 
to  the  present  government,  to  which,  as 
far  as  heart  and  conscience  will  permit. 
we  owe  obedience.  We  must  wait  solely 
on  the  will  of  God  !  For  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  Saviour  will  look  graciously 
jpon  such  thought  and  action  as  hitherto 
have  prevailed  among  us.  He  wished, 
therefore,  that  henceforth  this  charac- 
terizing of  "Whigs"  and  "Tories," 
which  occasions  only  misunderstanding 
and  loss  of  love  might  cease,  and  we  live 
together  again  in  peace. 

My  214th. 

Bro.  Mattheus  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress to  our  "youths"  and  "great  boys'' 
in    regard    to    their    present    irreligious 

thought  and  action.  Instead  of  remem- 
bering what  they  are  here  for.  they  take 
too  much  interest  in  the  war  and  the 
state  of  the  country. 

Aug.     TSt. 

Bro.    Mattheus   went   to   Lancaster   to 


have   a   full   conference   with   Bro.    Billy 
Henry  about  national  affairs. 

Sept.  16th. 

Master  mason  Haefer,  who  was  in  our 
employ  the  past  summer,  came,  as  I 
tenant  of  Militia,  to  our  house,  and  read 
to  us  the  names  of  the  brethren  drawn 
for  the  first  three  classes :  namely,  Re- 
natus  Keller,  Michael  Pizman,  Chr.  Lein- 
bach,  Martin  Hirte,  Greenbury  Petti- 
court,  Gottlieb  Youngman,  Peter  Kreiter, 
Christian  Blickensderfer  and  Matthews 
Zahm. 

Sept.  iSth. 

The  above  mentioned  Haefer  came 
again  and  asked  each  one  whether  he 
wished  to  go  with  him  to  camp,  or  pro- 
vide a  substitute;  but  all  answered  they 
would  do  neither. 

Sept.  20th. 
A  meeting  of  the  brethren  liable  to 
service  was  held  in  our  chapel,  because 
we  are  soon  to  be  forcibly  required  to 
do  military  duty.  The  brethren  were 
again  reminded  to  keep  their  word  not 
to  go  to  war.  nor  to  furnish  a  substitute  : 
we  would  let  matters  take  their  course, 
and  see  what  they  can  do  to  us.  It 
would  be  a  sorry  act  for  one  or  another 
brother  to  break  his  resolve.  The  Sa- 
viour surely  will  help  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him. 

Sept.  2ph. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Laurens,  a  Congress- 
man,  came  here   from   Philadelphia,   via 

Bethlehem.     He  knows   the  brethren   in 

Carolina,  and  is  our  good  friend. 

Sept.  2jth. 

To-day  there  came  from  Lancaster  a 
constable  with  a  list  of  the  names  oi  all 
non-associatorsj  which  he  read  to  us,  I 
ascertain  whether  there  are  such  among 
us.  He  will  return  in  thirty  days  ami 
collect  from  each  hon-ass    :       r   £3   10s. 

Same  date. 

A  company  oi  soldiers  came  to  take 
those   belonging  to   the   3rd   class.      We, 
however,    were    spared    this   time, 
young  people  in  our  neighborhood  have 
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run    away,    and    are    hiding    themselves      while  others   were   housed   with   Bethle- 
mostly  in  the  woods.  hem  families. 


^  Sept.  28th. 
The  three  French  officers,  among  them 
a  German  baron,  who  had  been  stopping 
at  our  tavern  for  some  days,  left  in  haste 
for  York,  because  Congress  secretly  left 
Lancaster,  last  evening,  and  crossed  the 
Susquehanna. 

Oct.  3rd. 
The  French  Chevalier  Le  Colombe 
brought  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Laurens, 
regretting  the  necessity  for  his  departure, 
so  soon,  from  our  neighborhood.  Con- 
gress having  been  suddenly  transferred 
to  York.  (Air.  J.  W.  Jordan  writes  me 
as  follows :  "Chevalier  de  la  Colombe  en- 
listed as  volunteer  in  the  American  ser- 
vice ;  left  France  with  Lafayette  to  whom 
he  was  aid-de-camp.  He  was  breveted 
captain  by  Congress,  Nov.  16th,  1779. 
Lafayette,  about  to  start  for  France, 
wrote  to  Washington  a  letter  to  recom- 
mend de  la  Colombe  and  a^k  for  him  a 
brevet  of  Major.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
de  la  Colombe  returned  to  France  and 
was  employed  by  the  French  Republic. 
He  was  made  prisoner,  with  Lafayette  in 
1792,  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  and  shut 
up  in  the  citadel  of  Olmutz.  He  was  re- 
leased and  returned  to  Philadelphia.  I 
presume  that  he  returned  to  France  and 
died  there/'     May  25th,  1896.) 

Oct.  yth. 
The  brethren  of  the  5th  &  6th  classes 
have  been  ordered  to  prepare  to  march 
next  Thursday,  9th.  (Just  as  after  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  Creek,  so,  to-day, 
after  the  engagement  at  Germantown, 
many  soldiers  passed  through  Lititz. 
Grube.)  Bro.  Chr.  Blickensderfer  and 
Bro,  and  sister  Schmick  returned  from 
Bethlehem,  bringing  intelligence  that  af- 
fairs there  are  in  a  most  lamentable  con- 
dition;  especially  in  the  Brethren's 
House,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
lazaretto,  and  where,  they  say,  the  out- 
rageous and  shameless  behavior  is  simply 
indescribable.  Some  of  the  brethren  had 
gone  to  Christian's  Spring  and  Nazareth, 


Oct.  21st. 
At  noon,  just  as  we  sat  at  dinner,  five 
or   six   militia   men,    fully   armed,   came 
into  our  house.      Proceeding  directly  to 
our  chapel,  one  of  them  read  from  a'  list 
the  names  of  the  brethren  belonging  to 
the    1,   2,  3,  4  &   5th   classes,   and   each 
brother,    upon    answering    to    his    name, 
was    immediately    put    under    guard,    so 
that    he    might    not    escape.      The    fol- 
lowing    brethren     were     called :      Chr. 
Leinbach,        Martin        Hirt,        Gottlieb 
Youngman,   Mattheus   Zahm.   Greenbury 
Pettycourt.  Henry  Oerter,  John   Muller, 
Michael     Kreater     and     Jacob     Gassier. 
These  brethren,  with  four  married  breth- 
ren,  were   carried   off,   despite   our   pro- 
testations, to  five  nv'les  from  here  (  Man- 
heim)  to  Capt.  Fetter,  with  the  promise 
that   they   should   be    returned   hither   in 
the  evening.      But  none  came  back ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  spent  the  night  in  the 
Captain's  house  under  guard.     The  next 
day  they  were  taken  to  Lancaster,  and, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  drum  and  fife, 
through   a   dense   mass   of   people,   with 
cries  of  "Tories"  from  every  side,  were 
marched  to  the  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
where   they   were   locked  up   with   many 
others    who,    like    themselves,    had    been 
thus    forcibly    dragged    together.      Here 
their  room  was  so  limited  that  they  could 
neither   sit   nor   lie   down ;   and.   besides, 
they  had  very  little  to  eat.     The  brethren 
and  sisters  of  Lancaster,  however,  did  all 
they  could  for  their  comfort;  particularly 
Brother  Hooson,  through  whose  influence 
they  were  released  from  their  prison  and 
quartered,     for    the    night,    among    our 
church  members.     Neither  must  they  re- 
turn to  confinement,  but  could  go  about 
the  city  freely,  Bro.  Hooson  having  given 
his  word  for  them. 

October  2Jtd, 
Upon  investigation  of  this  affair,  and 
the  earnest  representation  of  the  Breth- 
ren Hooson  and  Bill,  Henry (  Hehl) 

the  Committee  found  that  the  forcible 
seizure  and  shameful  usuage  oi  the 
people  by  the  militia  officers  was  an  ir- 
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Tegular  and  unwarranted  proceedure  on 
their  part,  no  order  to  that  effect  having 
been  given  by  the  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  mayor  of  the  city,  or  any 
other  person.  The  Committee  then  very 
kindly  and  politely  dismissed  the  breth- 
ren, Bro.  Wm.  Henry  adding  that  hence- 
forth they  need  listen  to  no  one  without 
be  came  express  from  them,  and  that 
now  we  could  go  home  in  peace.  This, 
after  thanking  the  brethren  and  sisters 
in  Lancaster  for  all  the  love  and  faith- 
fulness they  had  shown  us',  we  did ;  ar- 
riving there,  to  the  heartfelt  joy  of  our 
people,  whose  thoughts  and  prayers  had 
been  with  and  for  us  all  the  time,  well 
and  happy,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Oct.  21st. 
It  seems,  then,  that  we,  too,  must  suf- 
fer. For  help  we  can  depend  only  upon 
our  dear  Father  in  Heaven,  who,  in  this 
dreadful  time  of  war  and  confusion, 
must  shield  and  guide  us ;  for,  surely, 
He  knows  that  we  are  His  Son's  people, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  world 
and  its  quarrels. 

Same  Date. 
During  the  evening  meeting  six  armed 
soldiers  entered  the  Sisters  House  with 
intent  forcibly  to  enter  their  dormitory 
and  press,  for  their  own  use.  the  blankets 
off  the  beds ;  however,  they  had  the 
goodness  to  let  themselves  be  dissuaded 
from  their  purpose.  The  Sisters'  Diary 
has  it  thus :  "The  soldiers,  armed,  came 
under  the  pretence  of  getting  blankets, 
dreadfully  frightening  the  house-watcher 
(naus-wachterin )  and  the  few  sisters 
who  were  at  home  with  their  brutal 
swearing.  The  Brethren  Schmick  and 
Tranche  were  fetched,  coming  promptly 
to  our  assistance,  and  they  got  the  fel- 
lows away  1>efore  the  meeting  was  over. 
We  thanked  our  dear  Lord  and  House 
Father  that  he  so  mercifully  preserved 
us,  and  that  only  the  fright  remained. 

Oct.  26th. 
We  hear  that   the   taking  of   men   by 
force    to     Lancaster    continues ;     conse- 
quently   a    general    lamentation    prevails 
among  the  people. 


Oct.  27th. 
The  brethren  belonging  to  the  first  five 
classes  subject  to  military  duty  were 
spoken  with.  They  were  unanimous  in 
their  determination  not  to  bear  arms  nor 
furnish  substitutes ;  but  to  stand  by  our 
principles  regardless  of  consequences. 
All  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  to  hand 
in  a  petition  asking  a  mitigation,  because 
of  poverty,  of  our  heavy  tines. 

Oct.  31. 

Seven  brethren  were  ordered  to  re- 
port for  military  service,  next  Tuesday : 
namely,  Andr.  Kreuter,  Gottfried 
Thomas,  John  Schank,  John  Wcinland. 
Ludwig  Cassler,  Charles  and  Peter 
Ricksecker.  Pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Bro.  Wm.  Henry,  they  did  not  go. 
November  29th. 

In  our  neighborhood  the  soldiers  have 
pressed  many  teams  (our  own,  from  the 
farm,  among  them)  to  carry  provisions 
to  the  army. 

Dec.  3rd. 
Bro.  Kreuter,  sen.,  and  John  Muller 
were  sent  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  to 
Weinland's  Mill,  six  miles  from  here, 
where  a  Day  of  Appeal  was  to  be  held  by 
Mr.  Galbraith.  They  were  to  see 
whether  he  could  agree  to  come  and  hold 
an  Appeal  Day  here,  in  our  house,  for 
us;  but  he  refused,  fearing  that  he  might 
be  suspected  of  partiality  towards  us. 

Dec.  4th. 

All  the  brethren  went  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Weinland's  Mill,  where  Mr. 
Galbraith  and  some  other  officers  were 
met.  They  were  questioned  as  to  pro- 
fession and  other  circumstances  and 
their  answers  recorded.  The  brethren 
declared  it  was  against  their  conscience 
to  go  to  war;  and  some  oi  them  urged 
their  inability,  being  very  jx^or.  to  pay 
the  threatened  fine. 

Dec.  6th. 

The  brethren  who  lately  appealed 
were  informed  to-day  how  much  each 
one  would  be  fined  tor  refusal  to  go  to 
war.     However,  the  Commissioners  mer- 
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cifully  agreed  that  most  of  the  brethren 
should  pay  but  one  half  the  fine. 

Dec.  14th. 
A  doctor,  by  the  name  of  Canada 
(Kennedy),  brought  us  the  disagreeable 
news  that  by  order  of  General  Washing- 
ton, 250  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  must 
be  quartered  here.  0ur  objections  and 
representations  were  of  no  avail !  He 
inspected  our  house  which  suited  his  pur- 
pose exactly,  and  ordered  that  it  be  im- 
mediately vacated,  for  we  might  expect 
the  first  of  the  sick  four  days.  We 
could,  however,  retain  kitchen  and  cellar 
for  our  own  use. 


Dec.  1 6th. 
We  moved  out  of  the  Brethren's 
House.  Bros.  Dreyspring  and  Keller 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  two  lower 
rooms  of  the  school-house,  while  some  of 
the  brethren  and  youths  occupied  the 
upper  schoolroom.  The  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers went  to  the  store.  Bro.  Stark, 
with  one  of  his  stocking-weaving  looms, 
to  the  linen-weaving  shop ;  some  of  the 
brethren  and  youths  sleep  in  the  weaver's 
shop,  and  in  the  building  next  the  black- 
smith's. We  all  have  dinner  in  our 
kitchen. 

Dec.  18th. 
National     Thanksgiving    and     Prayer 
Day;    which    we,    also,    observed,    with 
blessing  to  our  hearts. 

Dec.  igth. 
John  Mutter,  Weinland  and  several 
more  brethren  (married)  went  to  Lan- 
caster to  pay  the  County  Lieutenant  the 
tax  they  had  been  assessed  by  the  Court 
of  appeal.  It  came  in  most  cases  to  £24 
8  s.  6d.,  some  must  pay  £30.  After  din- 
ner arrived  the  first  of  the  invalid  sol- 
diers. 


Same  Date. 
About  80  sick  soldiers,  from  the  Jer- 
seys,  arrived   here   to-day.      It   certainly 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  this 
enforced    surrender   of   our    houses    for 


such  use ;  but,  like  our  dear  Bethlehem, 
we  must  accept  the  situation,  for  these 
are  troublous  times. 

Dec.  20th. 
There  came  15  wagons  full  of  sick  sol- 
diers ;  so  that  now  all  our  rooms  and  halls 
are  filled  with  them.  The  doctor  of  the 
lazaretto  took  Bro.  Renatus  Keller's 
room  middle  front  room,  second  story, 
and  the  Commissary  that  of  Bro.  Drey- 
spring. (Elders'  Conference — Bishop 
Hehl.  Diarist.)  The  question  arose, 
where  the  dead  shall  be  buried  if  any  in 
the  Lazaret.  Later,  after  consultation 
with  several  Brethren  of  the  Aufseher 
Collegium,  we  determined  to  set  apart  a 
corner  of  our  lower-most  field. 

Dec.  2 1 st. 
Also,    quite   late,    100   more    sick   and 
wounded,  but  as  the  hospital  was  quite 
full  they  were  taken  elsewhere. 

Dec.  28th. 
Yesterday  Bro.  Schmick  preached  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  Bros.  House  much  to 
their  satisfaction.  The  misery  in  the 
Lazaretto  can  not  be  described ;  neither 
can  it,  without  being  seen,  be  imagined. 
The  doctors  themselves  are  sick,  and 
have  the  attention  of  Bro.  Adolph  Meyer. 
Therefore  the  soldiers  are  without  medi- 
cine. Such  as  are  nearly  recovered,  fear- 
ing a  relapse  of  the  malady,  prefer  to  re- 
main out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  : 
but  to-day.  because  of  the  continuous 
snow  storm,  they  were  forced,  much  to 
their  displeasure,  to  stay  in  the  house. 

Dec.  31st. 
Another  wagon  with  sick  soldiers  came 
from  Reading. 


Jan.  1st. 
As  both  doctors  are  too  ill  to  attend  to 
their  duties,  a  third,  a  German,  from 
Saxony,  came  to  take  charge  in  their 
place.  Two  oi  the  soldiers,  seven  yoi 
whom  have  died  already,  were  buried 
to-day. 
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Jan.  3rd. 

In  the  event  of  our  lower-officer's 
death  we  would  expect  'to  give  him  a 
more  honorable  burial  place  than  that  is 
where  all  are  huddled  indiscriminately 
underground  (wo  alles  hinein  gescharrt 
wird).  Therefore,  we  resolved  in  such 
a  case  to  do  as  they  really  have  done  in 
Bethlehem ;  to  set  apart,  in  our  grave- 
yard, a  row  for  strangers,  separated 
from  that  of  the  brethren  by  a  passage. 

Bro.  Sam.  Kronse  is  down  with  the 
fever. 

Jan.  4th. 
Greenbury  Pettyeourt,  but  soon  recov- 
ered; do. 

Jan.  ph. 
Andrew   and  John   Kreuter   and   Clir. 
Leinbach ;  do.  Jacob  Born. 

Jan.  gtJi. 
Some  20  well  soldiers  left  the  hospital 
to  rejoin  the  army. 

Jan.  10th. 

Tobias  Hirte  and  John  Weinland. 
Hirte,  Weinland  and  Kronse  lie  to- 
gether in  the  sadler's  shop. 

(E.  C.  Hehl.)  Some  of  our  little 
boys  have  been  trading  things  with  the 
soldiers  receiving  in  exchange  car- 
tridges and  powder,  which  they  set  off 
in  the  barns.  Bro.  Schmick  gave  them 
a  sharp  talking  on  their  improper  and 
highly  dangerous  play  and  with  good 
results.— but  -  the  •  parents  must  be  more 
watchful  over  their  children !  Xo  one 
should  buy  from  the  soldiers  what  are 
at  any  rate  commonly  stolen  goods. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Tobias  Hirte 
should  have  bought  a  gun.  indeed,  on 
the  contrary  it  is  an  unseemliness  !  What 
use  has  he,  as  a  schoolmaster,  for  a 
gun?  He  must  be  ordered  to  dispose 
of  it. 

Jan.  Tjth. 
Daniel  Gloz ;  went  to  his  parent's  home. 

Jan.  1 6th. 
Martin   Hirte,   Ditto. 


Jan.  ijth. 
Bro.  Henry  Oertcr  died,  31st  ulL,  after 
14  days'  sickness. 

Jan.  18  th. 
Dr.  Brown,  the  general  superintendent 
of  all  the  hospitals  in  this  section,  came 
from  Bethlehem,  bringing  with  him  a 
fine  letter  of  recommendation  for  us 
from  Bro.  Ettwein.  He  intends  to  bring 
his  family  hither  and  make  Lititz  his 
temporary  home.  (Dr.  Brown  was 
quartered  at  Tanneberger's ;  Dr.  Allison 
was  at  Blickensderfer's ;  and  officers 
were  at  Geitner's  Clause  Coelns,  in  the 
former  Tshudy  house,  and  Iasper  Taynes. 
A  Colonel  at  the  latter  place  was  es- 
pecially objectionable  to  our  people,  be- 
cause of  the  wild  uproar  made  there  by 
his  many  visitors  from  Lancaster.  "Be- 
cause of  Bro.  Iasper  Taynes'  age  and 
weakness,  it  would  be  well,  when  the 
Colonel  leaves,  for  the  prevention  of  fu- 
ture similar  occurrences,  to  ask  Dr.  Alli- 
son and  family  to  lodge  there."  1 

Feb.  1st. 
Bro.  Christoph  Pohl  died. 

Feb.  7th. 
In  the  evening,  the  brethren  who  have 
waited  upon  the   sick  had  a  love   feast, 
with  wine  and  biscuits  (zweiback). 

Feb.  12th. 
We  had  a  disagreeable  visit  from  some 
officers,  who  came  here  from  Lancaster, 
in  sleighs,  and  made  a  disturbance  at 
the  tavern.  They  had  been  carrying  on 
high  revelry,  in  Lancaster,  for  several 
days  previous  and  had  liked  to  continue 
their  wantonness  here. 

Feb.  25th. 
Bro.   Simon   Dang  is  in  bed  with  the 
fever. 

March  1st. 
Bro.   Schank   was  do.  but   SOOll   recov- 
ered. 

March  1st. 
About  60  well  soldiers,  from  the  tTiree 
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hospitals,  are  rendezvousing  here.  Their 
behaviour  is  pretty  wild  and  ill-man- 
nered. Dr.  Allison,  who  had  •  hitherto 
maintained  good  order  here,  has  gone  to 
Bristol  to  fetch  his  family  to  Lititz. 

April  8th. 
We  heard  from  Bethlehem  that  Lititz 
is  to  be  vacated  and  the  general  hospital 
located  here.  Bishop  Hehl  writes,  "It 
was  proposed  that  our  people  go  to  Beth- 
lehem and  Nazareth  for  after  all,  we 
were  all  one  family."  This  caused  us 
much  pain  and  serious  trouble.  As  this 
action  will  depend  upon  Dr.  Shippen, 
Conference  unanimously  determined  to 
send  him  a  petition  against  the  intended 
move.  They  did  so  on  the  9th.  In  reply 
Dr.  Shippen  stated  that  he  had  the  high- 
est esteem  for  the  Brethren's  Society, 
and  would  do  his  utmost  to  protect  it. 
Should  an  urgent  necessity  arise  to  place 
the  Gen.  Hospital  here — and  that  does 
not  now  seem  likely — he  would  first  con- 
sult with  the  brethren  upon  the  subject. 
Our  hearts  overflowed  with  thankfulness 
to  the  Saviour  that  he  heard  our  sighs 
and  prayers,  and  restored  to  us  our  peace 
of  mind. 

April  21st. 
Arrived     9    wagons     with     sick     and 
wounded   from    Bethlehem,   Easton.   Al- 
lentown  and  Reading. 

April  nth. 
We  received  the  new  act  of  abjuration, 
which  threatens  more  suffering  for  us ; 
the  Saviour  alone  can  help  us  through  it. 
Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Allison  and  the  lieuten- 
ant, being  our  good  friends  may  be 
invited  to  our  Great  Sabbath  Lovefeast. 
Bro.  Franeke  will  find  out  from  Dr.  Al- 
lison what  other  officers  of  distinction 
are  here,  so  that  none  is  overlooked. 

April  22nd.    . 
Day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer  (Na- 
tional). 

May  7th. 
Some    of    the    young    people — among 
them  several  of  our  musicians —  are  in 
the  habit  of  indulging,  late  into  the  night, 


in  merry  making  at  the  Big  Spring, 
where  Tobias  Hirte  has  laid  out  a  special 
place  for  that  purpose.  Soldiers  go 
there ;  also.  This  has  given  the  congre- 
gation and  ourselves  great  offence !  Yet 
what  is  to  be  done — seeing  that  Dr.  Alli- 
son was  there,  too,  and  that  this  place 
was  planned,  partly,  for  his  sake  (ihm 
zu  lieb).  But  Dr.  Allison  has  respect 
for  our  Congregation  Rules,  and  we  may 
not  hesitate  to  tell  him  why  we  are  op- 
posed to  this  rendezvous,  and  ask  him 
kindly,  for  love  of  us.  to  absent  himself 
from  it.  Tobias  Hirte  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Brethren  of 
the  Conference,  and  told  not  to  dare  in 
the  future  to  begin  such  a  thing  on  our 
land — for  he  is  much  given  to  sudden 
ideas  of  such  a  kind — especially  not 
without  permission ;  and,  secondly,  to 
leave  the  place  at  the  spring  as  it  now  is, 
and  do  nothing  more  to  it. 

May  13th. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  left  here  for  the 
army. 

May  16th. 
A  supplement  to  a  newspaper  was  sent 
us,  which  we  were  required  to  read  to 
the  congregation  when  assembled  for 
service.  It  was  an  address  by  Congress 
to  the  people.  That  we  should  have  to 
communicate  such  things  to  our  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  in  our  chapel,  was  a  most 
perplexing  demand  upon  us,  seeing  that 
we  do  not  have,  nor  wish  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  matters. 

May  18th. 
Bro.    Mattheus  went  to  Lancaster  to 
ascertain     whether     Bro.     Kttweiu     was 
there,   because    for   some   days   we   have 
been   without   knowledge  of  him. 

May  24tJi. 
Bro.  Ettwein  came  from  Lancaster. 
and  with  Bro.  Geo.  Rein  returned  to 
Bethlehem.  We  heard  from  him  that 
our  memorial  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  seriously  considered. 

May  list. 
In    congregation    Council.    Bro.    Mat- 
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theus  communicated  to  the  brethren 
Bro.  Ettwein's  account  of  his  endeav- 
ors' in  Congress  at  York  'and  also  in  the 
Assembly  in  Lancaster. 

Same  Date. 
To-day,  to  our  pain  and  grief,  we 
heard  that  the  following  brethren — who 
gradually  had  been  revealing  themselves 
— had,  all  warning  unheeded,  taken  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  and  forsworn  the 
king:  married,  Tanneberger,  Cassler, 
Thomas,  Ranch,  Claus  Collin,  Schoefel ; 
single,  W.  Cassler,  L.  Cassler,  Jacob 
Cassler,  David  Tanneberger,  Sr.,  Gott- 
fried Thomas,  Chr.  Blickensderfer,  John 
Muller,  Chr.  Leinbach,  Michael  Kreuter, 
Weinland,  Sam  Krouse.  Iungman,  Hess- 
ler,  Zahm,  Tobias  Hirte  and  John 
Kreuter. 

June  2nd. 
Came  from  Lancaster  to  this  hospital 
160  soldiers. 

June  1 2th. 
Gottleib  Youngman  left  for  Lebanon 
where  he  intends  to  enter  the  military 
service.  We  spoke  to  him,  the  evening 
before,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose,  proposing  that  he  should 
visit  his  father  in  Bethlehem  and  con- 
sult with  him  as  to  his  intentions ;  but 
he  would  have  none  of  that,  his  desire 
being,  he  said,  to  join  the  military.  We 
could  do  nothing  with  him.  especially 
as  he  had  previously,  out  of  pure  wan- 
tonness, taken  the  Oath  of  Allegiance; 
so  we  dismissed   him. 


out  notice  to  any  one.  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  congregation  had  presented 
a  memorial  setting  forth  the  fact  that  we 
could  not,  for  various  reasons,  take  any 
oath,  have  taken  the  Oath  oi  Allegiance. 
To  most  of  us  this  split  in  two  is  a 
source  of  deepest  grief  and  sorrow.  Sis- 
ters' Diary,  June  14th,  1778:  "In  the 
meeting  of  the  communicant  members 
we  received  the  information,  not  unex- 
pected, yet  painful,  that  the  Holy  Com- 
munion would  be  discontinued  until  our 
usual  calm  is  restored.  The  merciful 
High  Friest  heal  us — we  are  in  need  of 
Thee! 

July  8th. 
There   came   two   wagons   from  Lan- 
caster with  sick  for  the  hospital. 

Aug.  3rd. 
Bro.  Billy  Henry  came  to-day  from 
Lancaster  (Bro.  Mattheus  having  pre- 
viously conferred  with  him)  and,  visa- 
ing most  of  the  families,  spoke  particu- 
larly with  the  brethren  who  had  taken 
the' Test  Oath,  telling  them  that  they 
had  been  over-hasty,  and  hoping  that 
they  would  recognize  their  mistake;  just 
as  they  once  before  had  been  at  fault 
and  then  listened  to  reason.  What  ef- 
fect this  will  have  time  must  show. 

Aug.  6th. 
The  men  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
two  months  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged. Among  them  were  two  breth- 
ren  from  Hebron.  For  this  we  are 
happy  and  thankful. 


June  2nd. 
This  has  been  an  unquiet  day  for  us. 
as  130  of  the  sick  and  wounded  have 
been  brought  hither.  We  had  had  some 
hope  that  deliverance  was  «at  hand  ;  but 
now  since  the  main  hospital  has  been  es- 
tablished here,  we  see  that  there  is  more 
trouble  in  store  for  us.  May  the  Lord, 
in  mercy,  stand  by  us. 

June  20th. 
We  can  not  celebrate  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per because  some  of  our  brethren,  witli- 


Anq.  2 1  st. 
We  hear  that  the  hospital  will  be  re- 
moved, for  certain,  next  week. 

Aug.  28th. 
At  last  came  the  anxiously  longed  for 
hour  when  the  hospital,  here,  broke  up. 
Some  of  the  sick  were  transported  to 
Yellow  Springs,  others  to  Lancaster. 
For  o,  months  we  were  kept  out  of  our 
house,  and  during  that  time  120  soldiers 
died  there.  ( 9  mo.  10  da.  until  re-OCCU- 
pation.     Arch  S.) 
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Same  Date. 

We  are  devoutly  thankful  to  the  Sa- 
viour that  the  heavy  burden"  of  the  hos- 
pital in  our  midst  has  been  removed  in 
the  Lazaret.  Would  that  we  might  also 
be  freed  from  all  the  evil  that  has  crept 
in  amongst  the  young  people  especially, 
since  the  spirit  of  Liberty  has  taken  pos- 
session of  them.  no  soldiers  were 
buried  here.  Bro.  Grube  writes  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  1778.  We  thankfully 
rejoice  with  our  dear  single  Brethren 
that  they  could  occupy  again  their  choir 
House,  which  for  8  months  (and  13  days  ; 
9  months  10  days  until  its  re-occupation. 
A:  R.  B.).  They  had  to  give  up  for 
hospital  use,  displaying  thereby  not  a 
little  service  for  their  Country. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
number  of  our  young  people,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  hospital  and  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  Country,  have  ac- 
quired a  bad,  independent  World  Spirit, 
much  to  the  injury  of  their  souls ;  and 
which  can  be  remedied  only  by  their 
falling  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  for  absolution, 
and  the  cleansing  and  healing  of  their 
hearts  through  His  Blood  and  Wounds. 
Our  means  of  subsistence  during  these 
hard  times  came,  also, — like  a  present  to 
us — from  our  dear  Heavenly  Father;  so 
that  we  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  but, 
rather,  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Six  brethren  and  three  sisters  went  to 
the  Saviour:  John  Jacob  Schmick,  Hcin- 
rich  Ocrter,  Christoph  Pohl,  Peter  Rick- 
secker,  Chr.  Palmer  and  John  Ortlieb ; 
Sisters  Catherine  Blickensderfer,  Eliza- 
beth Meichler,  Elizabeth  Ricksecker. 
(Those  in  italic  I  know  to  have  died  of 
the  camp-fever.     A.  R.   B.) 

Aug.  29th. 
We  certainly  find  it  delightful  to  en- 
joy again  our  former  peaceful  life.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  Dr.  Allison 
maintained  order  and  discipline  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  From  Sisters'  Memor- 
abilia, 1778:  The  soldiers  being  quar- 
tered so  near  us  we  were  subjected  to 
all  manner  of  inconvenience  and  care, 
but  the  Lord  commanded  his  dear 
Angels  to  keep  watch  over  us  and  to  sing 
"Sie   sollen  unverletzet   seyn."     In   this, 


Doctor  Allison,  the  chief  Doctor  of  the 
Hospital — so  influenced  by  the  Lord — 
was  of  much  assistance,  for  he  acted 
towards  us  like  a  father;  and  would  not 
permit  us  to  be  incommoded  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  soldiers  or  their 
wives.  May  the  dear  Saviour  bless  him 
for  it  and  for  this,  too,  we  give  our 
special  thanks  to  our  dear  Saviour. 

1778. 

Sept.  13th. 
Our  dear  sisters  cheerfully  volun- 
teered to  scrub  our  house,  and  finished 
towards  evening.  To-day  28  sisters 
went,  as  volunteers,  to  scrub  the  Breth- 
ren's House  from  top  to  bottom.  All 
went  off  nicely  in  peace  and  love.  The 
sisters  at  work  were  visited  frequently 
by  Sr.  Marie  Magdlen  (Augustina), 
and  served  by  the  Brethren  Superintend- 
ents with  water  and  whatever  else  they 
needed.  In  the  afternoon  they  enjoyed 
a  little  lovefeast,  at  which  our  dear  Sr. 
Marie  Magdlen  was  present. 

Sept.  2jth. 
Thankful  and  happy  we  moved  back 
into  our  house.  It  had  previously  been 
cleansed  of  all  dirt  and  rubbish,  the 
walls  were  newly  white  washed  and  the 
dear  sisters  had  scrubbed  the  floors.  All 
the  stoves  and  windows  needed  repairs, 
and  the  woodwork  everywhere  was 
freshly  painted.  Before  retiring  for  the 
night  we  had  a  blessed  evening  prayer 
in  our  dormitory;  and  then,  with  happy 
hearts,  laid  down  to  sleep. 

Oct.  2nd. 
Bro.    Dreyspring    spoke    to    different 
brethren    to    get    their    opinion    as    to 
whether  in  case  the  Saviour  would  allow 
us  again  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion they  could  participate   therein   with- 
out  ill    feeling   towards   those    who   had 
taken  the  oath.     This  was  for  each  one 
a    difficult    consideration ;    because    those 
who   so   erred   have   not,    as    far   as    we 
know,  as   yet   expressed   any   repentance 
or  sorrow  for  the  act  :  at  the  same  time 
the  brethren  said,  they  would  not  on  that 
account  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the  sac- 
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rament,  and  would,  therefore,  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Lord. 

Oct.  24th. 
Bro  Mattheus  Kiause  came  from 
Bethlehem,  express,  with  a  memorial 
which  all  who  had  not  taken  the  Oath 
are  to  sign.  It  is  to  be  sent  by  Bro. 
Ettwein  to  the  Assembly.  It  asks  pro- 
tection against  the  severity  of  the  Law 
in  regard  to  the  Oath,  which  we  cannot 
take. 

Nov.  4th. 
Bros.  Nathanael  and  Schweiniz  were 
present  at  Elders'  Conference.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  celebrate  again, 
on  the  13th  November,  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  that  the  past,  on  both  sides, 
should  be  forgiven .  and  all  should  live 
as  formerly,  in  peace  and  love.  At  the 
same  time,  we  leave  it  to  each  one  as  to 
whether  he  feels  free  or  not  to  receive 
the  sacrament.  This  should  not  be 
openly  discussed,  but  left  to  the  Saviour 
who  knows  what  He  can  and  will  do 
with  each  heart. 

Nov.  13th. 

At  this  festival  the  gracious  presence 
of  the  dear  Saviour  was  felt  by  every 
one ;  especially  during  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, which,  owing  to  the  past  pain- 
ful circumstances  had  not  been  cele- 
brated in  five  months. 


1779. 

Jan.  1 6th. 
In  the  evening  the  masters  (trades) 
met  in  Bro.  Renatus  Keller's  (steward) 
room  and  enjoyed  a  happy  love  feast, 
with  cakes  and  mulled  wine.  Bro.  Mat- 
theus was  one  of  the  company,  and  en- 
tertained us  with  his  interesting  conver- 
sation. 


Dec.  8th, 
•In  conference,  this  evening,  Bro. 
Reichel  advised  the  brethren  not  to  en- 
gage in  partisan  discourse  on  the  war; 
it  is  not  proper  for  a  brother,  and  in- 
variably leads  to  unhappiness  amongst 
us. 

May  13th. 
Dr.  Brown  and  family  arrived  here 
to-day  from  Virginia.  He  was  very 
friendly  and  declares  himself  delighted 
to  meet  the  brethren  again.  He  wished 
we  had  a  settlement  in  Virginia. 


June  21st. 
Dr.  Allison  and  family,  who  remained 
here,  by  our  consent,  after  the  removal 
of  the  hospital  left  for  Shamokin,  where 
he  will  have  a  similar  charge.  He  was 
very  thankful  for  all  the  kindness  they 
received  here. 

1780. 


Nov.  13th, 
The  trombones  were  played  this  morn- 
ing for  the  first  time,  after  a  long  silence, 
to  announce  the  festival. 

Dec.  14th. 
With  joy  and  thankfulness  we  learn 
from  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  that 
the  severity  of  the  former  Test  Act  has 
been  mitigated  and  that  our  memorial 
has  been  granted  by  the  Assembly, 
namely,  that  we  need  not  take  the  Oath, 
nor  pay  the  penalty  of  non-conforming; 
but  we  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  cannot  hold  office  or  serve  on  a 
jury — all  of  which  privileges  we  never 
troubled   ourselves   about. 


March  gth. 
Fifty  light  horsemen  came  here  to 
seek  quarters  for  the  night.  At  the  tav- 
ern they  permitted  Bro.  Danz  to  explain 
that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
take  them  in.  but  then  they  went  into  the 
neighborhood,  where  they  behaved  out- 
rageously, robbing  and  taking  from  the 
people  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
upon.  (We  understood  that  these  bad 
men  had  harbored  the  infamous  design 
of  visiting  the  Sisters'  House  at  night.) 

May  5th. 
Bro.   Henry  Frey  must   pay  a  fine  of 
£200  for  refusing  to  accept  the  office  oi 
Collector  oi  Taxes. 
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1781. 

Jan.  ipth.     ' 
In  the  past  few  weeks  different  breth- 
ren had  to  pay,  as  last  year's  fine  for  not 
drilling  £140. 

May  jth. 
In  the  Elders'  Conference  was  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  young  David  Tanne- 
berger  who,  two  weeks  ago.  let  himself 
be  elected  a  lieutenant  of  militia  and  who, 
therefore,  can  remain  in  our  care  no 
longer.  His  father  confesses  that  he 
has  no  authority  over  him,  and  we  for 
the  present  know  not  how  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

June  2]  th. 
The  brethren  belonging  to  the  2nd  and 
3rd  classes  of  the  militia  were  called 
upon  to  mount  guard,  in  Lancaster,  for 
two  months;  or  else  pay  in  5  s.  6d.  hard 
money.  They  handed  in  a  petition  to 
the  Warden's  College  praying  its  as- 
sistance in  bearing  this  heavy  burden. 
Elders'  Conference,  June  30th,  resolved 
to  help  such  of  the  brethren  as  live  in 
the  Choir-House. 

1782. 

August  14th. 

Our  county  tax  being  from  3  to  £5  for 
each  person,  Bro.  Honsch  went  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  in  Lancaster,  to  try  to 
obtain  some  diminution  thereof  for  such 
brethren  who,  by  reason  of  age  and  weak- 
ness cannot  well  pay  so  much. 

Dec.   nth. 


A  day  of  Thanksgiving  appointed  by 

the  National  Government.  In  the  even- 
ing, for  joy  at  the  return  of  peace,  we 
illuminated  our  house,  the  trombonists 
playing  meanwhile  much  to  our  delight. 
Bro.  William  Henry,  who  was  here  from 
Lancaster,  took  dinner  with  us. 


1781. 

June  29th. 

That  two  English  prisoners  in  our 
town  were  roughly  and — one  can  say, — 
almost  inhumanly  handled  by  some  of 
our  people  a  few  days  ago,  was  only  a 
reprehensible  action,  but  something  not 
to  be  tolerated.  The  guilty  ones  must 
be  spoken  to  about  it. 

'     ,  1782. 

Oct.  21st. 

Bro.  Simon  Danz,  at  the  tavern,  has 
English  prisoners  working  for  him.  As 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  their  stay- 
ing here  any  longer  may  give  rise  to 
evil  results,  Bro.  Danz  must  be  advised 
to  consult  with  Bro.  Wm.  Henry,  in 
Lancaster,  in  regard  to  them  so  that 
they  may  be  dismissed — the  sooner  the 
better. 

17S6. 

May  2nd. 

This  evening  the  brethren  who  last 
week  without  permission,  took  part  in 
the  drill,  were  spoken  to.  It  was  repre- 
sented that  we  scarcely  could  take  it 
amiss  of  them,  because  of  the  continuous 
heavy  fines  laid  •  upon  them:  and.  es- 
pecially, as  they  were  not  obliged  to 
appear  with  arms ;  at  the  same  time, 
because  of  the  evil  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  congregation,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Brethren's  Unit}-;  it  could  not  be 
permitted. 

May  ;th. 


Notwithstanding 

ate   representation 


the  above  affection- 
two  oi  the  brethren 
went,  secretly,  last  Friday,  to  drill.  ■  They 
wore  told  by  the  Elder*  Conference,  that 
if  they  persisted  in  doing  as  they  pleased, 
to  the  disadvantage  ox  the  Saviour'5 
cause,  they  could  stay  with  us  no  longer. 
They  promised,  with  tear<.  not  to  do 
it    again.     Extract     from     Dr.     Brown's 
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letter  to  Sister  Becky  Langley,  dated 
Yellow   Springs,  August  25th,   1778. 

"I  congratulate  you,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  your  peaceful  Society  on  the 
prospect  we  now  have  of  the  termination 
of  warr  and  bloodshed  in  this  country, 
and  that  we  shall  soon  be  restored  again 
to  that  tranquility  and  domestic  paradise, 
which  were  enjoyed  in  this  country,  in 
its  infancy,  before  it  had  become  con- 
siderable and  wealthy  enough  to  attract 
the  attention,  or  excite  the  avarice  or 
ambition  of  tyrannical  princes  and  op- 
pressive, luxurious  and  corrupted  minis- 
ters of  state." 

From  the  same  to  Sister  Maria  Pensy: 

(Same  date).  "I  give  you  joy  of 
having  your  place  restored  again  to  its 
permitive  quietness  by  the  removal  of 
so  heterogeneous  and  disorderly  a  sett  of 
guests  as  our  soldier}'  are  to  the  people 
of  your  society  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
be  disturbed  in  like  manner  again.'' 

(Bishop  Hehl's  declaration  of  the 
Brethren's  principles;  autograph  copy 
in  the  Lititz  Archives.) 

Addot  Episcopus  Mattheus,  Litizensis, 
Suo  nomine.  We  don't  seek  or  pretend 
to  a  dispensation  or  exemption  from  a 
solemn  affirmation  and  upright  assur- 
ance of  our  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the 
united  independent  States  of  America. 
We  only  decline  and  deprecate  the  for- 
mal abjuration  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  his  heirs  and  successors  forever. 

Our  principles  are  these :  We  preach 
among  Christians  and  Heathens  the  re- 
conciliation with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  We  live  in  the  faith  of 
what  we  preach ;  consequently  we  are  all 
men's  friends  and  lovers,  even  of  those 
that  hate  and  persecute  us,  according  to 
the  rule  and  example  of  our  dear  Lord, 
who,  we  know,  has  dealt  so  with  us ; 
We  endeavor  to  do  good  services  to  every 
man  that  divine  Providence  has  brought 
near  to — and  enabled  us  to  assist;  and 
this  we  have  hitherto  proved,  to  be  fact 
in  many  respects,  also  under  the  present 
Government. 

How  can  we  then  with  a  good  con- 
science abjure  any  creature  under  heaven, 
except  Satan  and  all  his  works  and  do- 
ings?    How  can  we  engage  ourselves,  to 


be  declared  and  sworn  foes  of  any  of 
our  fellow  creatures?  How  can  we,  by 
a  binding  oath,  forever  renounce  a  King, 
who  was  once  a  great  benefactor,  to- 
gether with  his  heirs  and  successors ; 
consequently,  obliged  by  such  an  oath  to 
transmit  an  odium  hereditarium  to  our 
posterity?  The  fear  of  God  forbids  us 
to  think  so.  We  therefore  beg  toler- 
ance in  this  point  and  respect,  as  faithful 
subjects  who  nevertheless  are  not  minded 
to  serve  two  masters.  Lenity  begets 
willingness  and  friendly  subjection;  se- 
verity begets  ill  will  and  crying  to  heaven. 
Should  our  lives  and  estates  be  deprived 
of  all  civil  privileges  and  exposed  to  the 
strongest  execution  of  the  law  and  con- 
nected penalties ;  we  cannot  help  it. 
Every  conscientious  man  knows — and 
human  nature  dictates  it;  that  religions 
persuasion  cannot  be  regulated  by  law, 
nor  altered  by  force,  but,  as  far  as  inno- 
cent, tolerated  by  moderation. 

Matthaeus  Hehl. 
L.  May  the  ith,  1778. 
Letter  from  Genl.  Washington  to  Bishop 
Ettwein.     (Copy   in   the   Lititz   Ar- 
chives.) 

Headquarters, 
28th  March,  177S. 
Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th 
inst.  by  Mr.  Hasse,  setting  forth  the  in- 
jury that  will  be  done  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Letiz  by  establishing  a  general  hospi- 
tal there — it  is  needless  to  explain  how 
essential  an  establishment  of  this  kind  is 
to  the  welfare  of  the  army,  and  you  must 
be  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  made  any- 
where without  occasioning  inconvenience 
to  some  set  of  people  or  other,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  ever  my  wish  and  aim  that 
the  public  good  be  effected  with  as  little 
sacrifice  as  possible  of  individual  interests 
— and  I  would  by  no  means  sanction  the 
imposing  of  any  burthens  on  the  people 
in  whose  favor  you  remonstrate,  which 
the  public  service  does  not  require — the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  hospitals 
depends  entirely  on  Dr.  Shippen.  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  he  will  not  exert  the 
authority  vested  in  him  unnecessarily  to 
your  prejudice — it  would  It"  proper,  how- 
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ever,  to  represent  to  him  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  of  Letiz;  and 
you  may  if  you  choose  it,  communicate 


the  contents  of  this  letter  to  him  I  am  Sir 
Your  most  obedt.  Servt. 

Go.  Washington. 


"You  Cool 

Off  Better!"  The  political  pot  is  boiling 
over,  at  any  rate  in  certain  parts  of  our 
country — though  the  politicians  say  there 
as  a  great  deal  of  apathy  on  the  part  of 
voters.  It  is  delightful  to  listen  to  a 
fed-hot  political  argument — provided  you 
are  cold-blooded  enough  not  to  take  a 
hand  in  it.  The  biggest  fun  we  experi- 
enced since  as  a  boy  we  went  to  the  cir- 
cus was  to  listen  to  two  country  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  debating  our  much- 
befuddled  political"  situation.  Phrases 
flew1  thick  and  fast — faster  than  a  wind- 
mill in  Holland,  and  they  made  more 
noise,  too.  ''Deh  Taft,"  "Der  Rooze- 
felt,"  "Der  Vilson,"  "Stand-pat," 
"Trusts,"  "Standard  Oil,"  "Penrose," 
■"Flinn,"  "Archbold."  ''Tariff."  And 
several  times  the  said  "ge-busted,"  we 
■are  quite  sure  of  that.  The  argument  be- 
came warm — they  swung  their  arms  and 
"violently  clapped  their  hands  for  empha- 
sis. Then  it  became  hot — they  stamped 
their  feet.  Then  it  became  worse  yet — 
they  swbre.  It  seems  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  use  the  same  swear  words  that 
profane  Americans  use.  When  the  de- 
bate was  at  its  height  and  trouble  was 
imminent,  a  girl  of  school  acre  said : 
"Pop,  you  cool  off,  better."  The  two 
men  laughed  and  all  danger  was  averted. 
We  may  all  take  the  girl's  advice.  The 
political  sitation  is  next  to  disgraceful. 
Our  professional  politicians  are  not  men 
of  a  high  order.  The  younger  voter? 
certainly  have  never  seen  so  much  mud- 
throwing  and  so  much  demagogy  as  now. 
When  politicians  begin  to  take  "the  lid 
ofT."  the  rest  of  the  world  must  stand 
aghast.  The  defamation  of  character  is 
so  shameless  that  one  can  hardly  think 
of  it  taking  place  anywhere  in  the  world 
except  in  free  America.  A  persistent  at- 
tempt has  even  been  made  to  make  th^ 


Colonel  a  very  active  member  of  the  fa- 
mous Ananias  Club,  founded  by  himself; 
Now  we  know  what  we  have  long  sus- 
pected, that  very  few  of  our  professional 
politicians  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  public 
office — not  those  that  are  in  office  and  not 
those  that  are  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  in. 

But  we  might  as  well  cool  off.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  our  public  ills  will 
all  be  cured.  The  independent  vote  must 
become,,  very  much  more  numerous  than  it 
is  now.'  The  "people"  must  be  taught  to 
read  something  more  solid  and  to  think- 
more  deeply  than  they  do  now.  They 
must  not  be  led  to  the  polls  by  clap-trap, 
brass  bands,  full  dinner  pails,  red  ban- 
dannas, or  anything  of  that  sort.  Self- 
government  is  a  serious  business.  We 
are  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world  that 
is  trying  to  do  it — and  \ye  have  not  tried 
it  very  long.  We  will' improve  after  a 
while — and  other  nations  will  envy  us 
our  liberty  much  more  than  they  do  now. 

We  can  remain  cool,  because  we  know 
that  no  matter  who  is  president,  things 
will  remain  pretty  much  as  they  are.  No 
cataclysm  will  follow  election.  The 
president  is  not  a  dictator.  He  does  not 
make  our  laws.  No  candidate  can  enact 
the  laws  which  his  partv  platform  advo- 
cates— supposing  even  that  he  honestly 
wished  to !  After  the  election,  we  will 
have  the  same  old  story.  The  poor  will 
be  poor  and  will  have  to  work  just  as 
hard  as  now  for  a  living.  The  rich  will 
be  just  as  idle  as  they  are  now  and  gAv 
parties  for  their  poodles,  as  thev  d^  now. 
So  let  ns  keep  cool,  even  if  the  whole 
nation  becomes  politically  excited — but 
let  us  never  forget  that  political  policies 
never  "exalt"  a  nation,  hut  righteousness 
does. — The  M oration. 
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The  Reformed  Church  Review  of  Oc- 
tober, 1912,  contains  the  various  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  connection  with  the 
charter  anniversary  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June,  1912, 
as  follows: 
Municipal  Government  in  Germany, 

By  Count  Johann  Heinrich  von 
Bernstorft. 
A  Recall  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

By  Hon.  Joseph  Bufhngton. 
The  Anniversary  Sermon, 

By  Ellis  N.  Kremer. 
Benjamin  Franklin, 

By  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Baer. 
The  First  President  of  Franklin  College, 

By  R.  C.  Schiedt. 
Historical    Sketch   of   the   Beginning  of 
Franklin  College, 

By  H.  M.  J.  Klein. 
From  the  Addresses  and  the  Editorial 
Department  we  have  culled  a   few   ex- 
tracts as  follows: 

By 
Count  Johann   Heinrich   von   Bernstorft' 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  a  for- 
eigner in  German  cities  is  the  number  and 
variety  of  functions  with  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens,  the  public  authority 
charges  itself. 

Most  town  councils  not  only  supply 
water,  gas  and  electric  lighting  and 
power,  and  make  a  good  profit  in  relief 
of  local  expenditure,  but  also  finance  all 
the  hospitals  treatment  of  phthisis,  and 
all  the  schools,  including  colleges  for  ad- 
vanced technical  instruction.  In  most 
places  the  municipalities  own  and  work 
the  tramways  with  very  low  fares  and 
very  high  profits ;  they  maintain  fire  sta- 
tions with  the  most  advanced  apparatus; 
they  have  abbatoirs  regulated  by  veterin- 


ary science  for  the  slaughter  of  animals 
for  human  food ;  in  such  cities  as  Co- 
logne, Frankfort  and  Mannheim  they 
manage  enormous  docks  for  the  accom- 
modation of  fresh-water  navigation,  they 
maintain,  for  the  recreation  of  the  citi- 
zens, museums,  picture  galleries,  parks, 
playgrounds,  baths,  bands  of  music,  and 
even  theatres. 

$        $        if.        •%.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

With  regard  to  the  city's  revenue,  its 
chief  source  is  a  supplementary  income 
tax,  which  often  exceeds  the  amount 
handed  over  to  the  government.  The 
state  levies  an  income  and  a  fortune  tax. 
The  city  levies  a  ground  tax  on  land, 
whether  built  on  or  not.  In  case  of 
land  not  built  on  however,  three-quarters 
of  the  value  is  taken.  The  effect  of  this 
taxation  of  vacant  land  is  naturally  to 
stimulate  building,  and  to  act  as  a  check 
on  the  rise  of  rents.  An  abatement  of 
half  the  value  is  allowed  on  the  ground 
tax  in  the  case  of  workmen's  dwellings 
let  at  low  rentals,  and  on  land  belong- 
ing to  mutual  building  societies.  Land 
has  to  bear  a  still  further  tax.  in  the 
form  of  a  transfer  duty  of  two  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  land,  when  changing 
hands  through  purchase  or  exchange. 
The  municipality  draws  still  further 
from  the  burghers  in  the  shape  of  a 
trade  tax  on  every  one  engaged  in  a 
trade  or  industry.  There  is  a  special 
application  of  this  tax  for  large  store- 
dealing  in  more  than  one  class  oi  ^oods. 
and  having  a  yearly  turnover  oi  upwards 
of  4,000  marks.  The  higher  stores  tax 
then  comes  into  operation  and  is  levied 
on  a  special  scale. 

The  city  often  imposes  a  supplementary 
tax  on  the  transfer  oi  land,  based  on  the 
increase  oi  the  value  oi  the  land,  and 
ri.Miig  according  to  the  amount  of  pi 
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and  the  period  of  possession  from  10  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  said  profit. 

The  cities  further  draw  revenue  from 
a  number  of  other  smaller  sources.  For 
instance  there  is  a  special  trade  tax  on 
license-holders,  public  houses,  beer  shops 
where  spirits  are  retailed.  The  rate  of 
this  traffic  tax  varies  from  10  to  100 
marks,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
business.  There  is  also  a  tax  on  itiner- 
ary merchants  and  hawkers,  varying  from 
50  marks  per  day  to  50  per  week.  The 
municipality  fixes  an  additional  beer  tax 
beyond  the  government  brewing  tax.  It 
is  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  gov- 
ernment tax.  It  also  levies  a  duty  of 
65  pfennige  per  hectoliter  on  beer  brewed 
outside  the  borough — a  kind  of  octroi 
duty.  In  most  cities  dogs  are  not  over- 
looked as  a  source  of  revenue. 

All  amusements — theatrical  perform- 
ances, concerts,  horse  and  bicycle  races, 
balls,  exhibitions,  etc. — have  to  pay  a 
tax,  where  tickets  are  issued  amounting 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ticket. 
•  House  owners  have  to  pay  drain  dues 
for  connecting  the  house  drains  with  the 
street  sewers,  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
marks  per  meter  in  length  of  the  front- 
age, and  one  mark  per  meter  where  the 
frontage  is  not  built  on.  Tenants  pay  6 
per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  their  houses  for 
the  removal  of  house  refuse;  but  dwell- 
ings which  are  let  at  less  than  360  marks 
are  exempt. 

Dues  are  levied  for  sanctioning  and 
supervising  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
structural  alteration,  etc.,  and  the  muni- 
cipality charges  for  20  pfennige  for  sup- 
plying the  citizens  with  information  as 
to  the  address  of  inhabitants,  etc.  The 
workmen's  insurance  laws  have  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  German  cities  in 
giving  a  strong  impetus,  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  very  many  useful  institutions. 

By  Hon.  Joseph  Buffington.  ' 

"When  the  real  history  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  colonies  shall  be  writ- 
ten it  will  be  found  that  in  broadminded 
outlook,  in  the  catholicity  of  humanity, 
in  just  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  all 
men,  there  was  no  founder  on  the  Ameri- 


can coast  to  compare  with  William  Penn. 
The  heart  of  humanity  everywhere  in- 
stantly responded  to  the  generous  spirit 
of  the  Quaker's  invitation.  The  English, 
the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  the  German,  the 
Dutch,  the  Scotch — all  responded  as  none 
of  these  races  had  ever  done  in  the  ca^e 
of  any  other  colony.  Whole  communities 
of  the  old  world  were  depopulated  to 
create  replicas  of  the  old  mother  land  in 
the  several  counties  oi  Pennsylvania. 
And  so  it  was  not  only  in  races,  but  in 
religions  also.  The  church  of  Rome,  the 
church  of  England,  the  follower  of  Lu- 
ther, the  adherent  of  Calvin,  the  Mora- 
vian, the  Dunkard,  men  of  all  religions 
and  men  of  no  religion,  found  for  the 
first  time  under  God's  sky  and  on  Ameri- 
can soil  what  real  religious  freedom  actu- 
ally was.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
no  colony  had  up  to  that  time  attracted 
the  mighty  tracking  of  those  two  great 
strains  of  strong  blood,  the  German  and 
the  Scotch,  a  movement  that  made  whole 
sections  of  Pennsylvania,  another  Ger- 
many and  Scotland,  as  did  this  invitation 
of  Penn.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  colony,  whose  cornerstone  was 
that  freedom  of  thought  which  other  colo- 
nial builders  had  rejected,  would  foster 
intellectual  growth  and  progress  of  every 
kind.  In  this  colonial  atmosphere  of 
tolerance,  art.  science,  learning  rioted  and 
ripened  until  Pennsylvania  became  the 
thought-leader  among  the  colonies.''  p. 
458- 

By  Ellis  X.  K  renter 

"On  the  principle  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  with  a  full  sense  of  its  necessity. 
Franklin  College  was  founded  125  years 
ago.  United  with  Marshall  College  the 
institution  has  manifested  as  one- of  its 
most  distinctive  characteristics,  an  educa- 
tion centering  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person.  In  addition  to  this. 
however,  there  was  another  distinction — 
it  was  an  institution  for  Germans.  In 
this  respect  the  institution  has  had  a  field 
of  usefulness  oi  great  significance  to  the 
development  of  American  Christianity. 
The   Reformed   and   Lutheran   church.es. 
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both  original  churches  of  the  reforma- 
tion, have  a  genius  and  spirit  much  alike 
in  many  things.  They  differed  from 
other  forms  of  Christianity  which  pre- 
vailed in  our  state  and  nation  a  century 
ago.  An  emphasis  on  the  sacraments,  on 
christian  nurture,  on  the  educational  prin- 
ciple in  the  christian  life  and  a  distinc- 
tive freedom  of  thought  and  investiga- 
tion, made  them  appear  to  other 
churches  a  peculiar  people.  ''Book 
Christians"  they  were  sometimes  called. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Re- 
formed church  in  the  early  period  of 
its  first  educational  institution.  These 
two  bodies  were  the  mediators  and  inter- 
preters of  German  Protestant  religious 
life  and  thought.  Xot  by  translation  of 
German  systems  of  philosophy  and  dog- 
matics into  the  English  tongue.  In  this 
respect  their  work  was  less  efficient  than 
it  might  have  been.  But  they  had  the 
German  life  and  spirit  and  these  came  to 
be  expressed  by  these  denominational 
bodies  in  American  thought  and  life.  The 
old  spirit  of  the  German  reformation 
came  to  a  new  birth  on  American  soil. 
Only  thus  could  it  meet  the  full  need  of 
the  American  Church."     Ps.  495,  496. 

By  /.  S.  S. 

"The  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Franklin  College  at  the  late 
commencement  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  was  an  event  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  possessed  more  than 
local  significance.  The  notable  addresses 
made  in  the  course  of  the  week  are  of 
historic  value  in  that  they  bring  vividly 
before  the  mind  of  the  present  generation 
the  springs  of  influence  which  formed  and 
shaped  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, character  and  labors  of  tho>e  who  di- 
rected these  early  educational  efforts,  and 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  advance 
was  made  from  these  enthusiastic  but 
comparatively  crude  beginnings  to  the 
conditions  of  conscious  power  and  influ- 
ence which  these  institutions  now  enjoy. 
Both  Franklin  College  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege were  fortunate  in  having  for  their 
founders  and  early  teachers  great  men, 


great  in  point  of  culture  and  scholarship, 
and  great  as  teachers  and  leader.^.  And, 
what  is  perhaps  of  even  more  account, 
these  men  cherished  ideals  of  education 
which  were  fitted  to  give  tone  and  char- 
acter to  our  educational  development,  and 
proved  to  be  the  seeds  of  normative  forces 
which  bear  rich  fruit  in  the  present  day 
and  generation.  The  progress  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  regards  numbers,  equipment, 
and  endowment  is  easily  traced,  and  it  is 
fitting  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention.  But  it  is  also 
fitting  that  due  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  work  which 
these  institutions  have  in  hand,  to  sec 
what  the  present  age  demands,  and  to 
bring  the  ideals  of  the  pa^t  into  right  re- 
lation with  the  needs  of  the  future.  The 
life  is  more  than  meat,  the  body  more 
than  raiment,  the  spirit  more  than  the 
letter.  The  external  aspect  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  certainly  important. 
Pretentious  claims  of  excellence,  in  this 
practical  age,  will  not  cover  or  hide  de- 
fective equipment  or  slip-shod  teaching. 
But  the  inner  life  and  spirit,  the  ideal- 
held  before  the  mind,  the  inspiration  and 
power  furnished  for  right  living,  these 
are  the  things  of  supreme  importance. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  men  who 
founded  Franklin  College  were  scientists, 
and  those  who  founded  Marshall  College 
were  philosophers.  From  this  statement 
the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  Franklin  College  was 
scientific  and  that  of  Marshall  philoso- 
phic. The  statement  however,  is  too 
sweeping,  and  the  inference  would  give 
us  a  one-sided  view  not  justified  by  Llie 
history  of  either  institution.  Muhlen- 
berg, the  botanist,  and  Melsheimer.  the 
entomologist,  no  doubt  were  pre-eminent 
in  their  respective  departments ;  but  they 
were  also  men  of  broad  culture  and 
scholarship,  whose  educational  ideals 
were  by  no  means  contracted  or  one- 
sided. Ranch  and  Xevin  were  philoso- 
phers and  theologians,  but  they  were  men 
of  wide  learning,  ami  their  scheme  of 
education  included  not  only  the  humani- 
ties but  also  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  In  both  cases  stress  was  laid  on 
well-rounded    and    harmonious    develop- 
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ment,  looking  to  the  making  of  the  man 
"rather  than  to  the  immediate  training  for 
a  profession.  At  last,  therefore,  the  at- 
tainments and  characteristics  of  these 
men  were  prophecies  of  what  should  be 
the  nature  of  the  educational  ideal  of  the 
future  rather  than  forces  consciously  at 
work  in  shaping  the  policy  of  either  in- 
stitution. The  end  aimed  at  was  ex- 
pressed more  particularly  by  the  word 
culture.  Unfortunately  this  word  may 
be  used  in  more  than  one  sense,  and  in 
the  minds  of  some  it  came  to  mean  the 
ornamental  rather  than  the  useful,  the 
theoretical  rather  than  the  practical."'  P. 
561-562. 

By  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Baer. 

"How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  this 
great  man.  Franklin,  should  become  in- 
terested with  the  citizens  of  this  state  of 
German  birth  or  extraction  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  .a  potential  factor  in  the 
endowment  of  a  German  College  and 
charity  school  denominated  'Franklin 
College.'' 

"Franklin  was  a  typical  New  Eng- 
lander  and  when  he  moved  to  Pennsyl- 
vania he  perhaps  met  for  the  first  time 
the  Germans  who  had  migrated  from 
Germany  to  Pennsylvania.  He  neither 
understood  the  character  nor  the  lan- 
guage of  these  people,  and  he  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  ignorant 
boors.  On  several  occasions  he  joined 
with  the  English  colonists,  who  feared  the 
ultimate  supremacy  of  the  Germans,  in 
denouncing  them  as  a  class  of  people  who 
were  not  desirable.  In  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses he  said:  "Why  should  the  Pala- 
tine boors  be  suffered  to  swarm  in  our 
settlements,  and  by  herding  together  es- 
tablish their  language  and  manners  to 
the  exclusion  of  ours?' 

"Franklin,  in  a  very  short  time,  formed 
a  different  opinion  of  the  German's ;  and 
when  the  great  struggle  came  in  1776. 
his  appeal  to  the  Germans  to  join  in  se- 
curing the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  not  made  in  vain,  and  the  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania  became  potential  factors 
in  securing  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


"After  the  success  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  fully  appreciated  the  worth 
of  the  Germans.  He  was  the  leader  in 
the  movement  to  establish  a  German 
college,  and  contributed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  its  endowment. 

"The  preamble  to  the  charter  clearly 
states  that  it  was  to  be  public  recognition. 
It  contains  these  words  of  high  praise: 
'Whereas  the  citizens  of  this  State  of 
German  birth  or  extraction  eminently 
contributed  by  their  industry,  economy 
and  public  virtues  to  raise  the  State  to  its 
present  happiness  and  prosperity/ 

"The  purpose  of  the  college  was  stated 
to  be: 

'The  preservation  of  the  principles  of 
the  christian  religion  and  our  Republi- 
can form  of  government  *  *  *  to  educate 
a  succession  of  youth  who  by  being  en- 
abled fully  to  understand  the  grounds  of 
both  may  be  led  the  more  zealously  to 
practice  the  one  and  the  more  strenuously 
to  defend  the  other.' 

"It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  Frank- 
lin College  prior  to  and  since  its  consoli- 
dation with  Marshall  College  has  stead- 
fastly striven  to  maintain  these  high 
ideals.  The  progress  advocated  has 
been  one  of  evolution  and  not  revolution. 
Thoroughly  Americanized,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  nevertheless  respect  the 
birthplace  of  their  ancestors.  They  ap- 
preciate the  virtues  and  high  character  of 
the  Teutonic  peoples.  With  one  accord 
we  can  assure  his  Excellency,  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  of  the  Great  Empire 
that  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  law  they 
have  not  lost  their  Teutonic  faith.  Teu- 
tonic reverence,  Teutonic  courage. — 503. 

By  R.  C.  Schicdt 

"Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst  Muhlenberg 
became  the  first  president  oi  Franklin 
College  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
botanists  of  his  time.  The  choice  oi  the 
rlrst  president  tor  Franklin  College  could 
not  have  been  more  auspicious.  On  the 
one  hand  strong  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  German  population  oi 
Pennsylvania,  numbering1  then  at  least 
one-third  oi  the  total  number  of  its  in- 
habitants,  to  establish  a   first-class  insti- 
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tution  of  learning  to  their  own  type  and 
after  their  own  racial  model,  because  it 
was  felt  not  only  by  the  best  English  but 
also  by  the  best  German  element  that  the 
higher  training  of  the  mind  was  sadly 
neglected  among  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
young  man,  born  in  the  colonies  and 
trained  in  the  foremost  German  schools 
and  universities  of  his  time,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  the  needs  of  his  kin 
and  was  filled  with  the  high  ideals  and 
broad  humanitarianism  of  his  day. 

He  easily  stands  out  to-day  as  the 
most  dominant  figure  in  the  early  history 
of  Franklin  College;  dominant  by  virtue 
of  his  personality,  his  scholarship  and  his 
international  reputation.     *     *     * 

What  the  first  president  as  a  scholar 
and  educator  was  to  Franklin  College 
can  hardly  be  estimated  by  the  poverty- 
stricken  conditions  of  the  young  institu- 
tion or  by  the  curriculum  of  the  first 
years.  All  such  beginnings  are  obscure 
and  frequently  desperately  discouraging 
in  the /beginning;  even  Harvard  and  Yale 
had  such  experience.  It  was  consider- 
ably more  so  in  a  community  and  among 
a  race  which  to  a  large  degree  was  op- 
posed to  a  higher  education  as  were  the 
majority  of  those  early  Mennonites  and 
Palatines.  The  essential  factors  in  the 
movement  were  after  all  the  men  who 
had  charge  of  it,  the  remarkable  faculty 
and  equally  remarkable  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  the  ideals  which  guided  them. 
Of  them  we  read  in  a  letter  from  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787:  "The  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  with  which  they  go  about  fur- 
thering every  object  having  reference  to 
their  nation  and  their  religion  cause  it 
to  be  hoped  that  this  college  will  within 
a  few  years  be  inferior  to  none  of  the 
oldest  colleges  in  America  in  wealth  and 
public   regard."     510. 

By    II.  M.  J.  Klein. 

"In  the  foundation  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, the  prime  movers  were  impelled  by 
at  least  four  distinct  motives.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  civic  motive.  The 
founders  of  the  nation  were  deeply  con- 
vinced that  the  kind  of  government  they 


were  about  to  establish  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  constitution  could  be 
conserved  only  by  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  several  commonwealths  were 
dependent  upon  the  right  education  oi 
youth.  They  felt  that  liberty  was  made 
safe  only  by  piety  and  learning.    :::     *     * 

The  last  phrase  of  the  preamble  just 
quoted  brings  out  the  second  motive  in 
the  establishment  of  Franklin  College, 
namely,  the  humanistic  desire  to  enrich 
the  country  with  minds  that  were  liber- 
ally accomplished.  This  motive,  too,  is 
brought  out  in  a  strikingly  interesting 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  first  president  of 
Franklin  College  and  dated  February, 
1788,  in  which  he  says:  'The  present 
turbulent  era  is  unfavorable  to  all  peace- 
able enterprises.  Nothing  now  fills  the 
mind  but  subjects  that  agitate  the  pas- 
sion. Let  us  not  despair.  As  soon  as 
our  new  government  is  established,  the 
public  spirit  of  our  country  will  be  forced 
to  feed  upon  undertakings  that  have 
science  and  humanity   for  their  objects.' 

Then  there  was  the  religious  motive, 
coming,  however,  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent source.  Fver  since  the  carl}'  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  large  numbers 
of  settlers  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
faith  had  migrated  to  Pennsylvania. 
Their  .ministers  were  men  of  learning, 
educated  in  German  universities.  But 
they  were  few  in  number.  The  two 
leaders  of  these  denominations,  Schlatter 
and  Muhlenberg,  had  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  been  writing 
appeals  to  Europe  for  help  in  behalf  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  a  result  a  number  of  charity  schools 
were  organized  in  various  parts  of  this 
state.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these 
were  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  requirements  of 
the  day.  A  native  ministry  had  to  be 
educated,  if  the  churches  were  to  main- 
tain   themselves.     *     *     * 

The  reason  just  assigned  by  the 
stated  clerk  for  refusing  to  join  in  the 
establishment  o\  Dickinson  College 
brings  us  to  the  fourth  motive  that  was 
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in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  Frank- 
lin College.  It  was  their  intention  to 
start  here  in .  Lancaster  a  school  the 
specific  purpose  of  which  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania 
who  at  that  time  constituted  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  *  *  * 
Out  of  these  several  motives  there 
came  as  early  as  December  n,  1786,  an 
application  signed  exclusively  by  Phila- 
delphians  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, praying  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, for  a  German  college  and  char- 
ity school  to  be  established  in  Lancaster, 
stating  also  that  there  were  prospects  of 
considerable  private  contributions  for 
carrying  this  design  into  effect  and  ap- 
plying for  a  donation  of  a  proportion  of 
the  lands  that  were  appropriated  by  a 
former  assembly  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools.  A  general  plan  oi  the  col- 
lege to  be  established  was  sent  with  this 
petition.  This  plan  stated  that  the  pe- 
titioners had  taken  into  consideration  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  diffusing  lit- 
erature among  their  German  fellow  citi- 
zens and  had  made  choice  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Lancaster  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  because  of  the  central  and 
healthy  situation  of  the  place,  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  the  conveniences 
with  which  students  of  every  description 
might  be  accommodated  with  board  and 
lodging  and  the  probability  that  the  nec- 
essary buildings  might  be  secured  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

The  plan  further  suggests  that  the 
design  of  the  institution  is  to  promote 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  German 
and  English  languages,  also  of  the 
learned  languages,  of  mathematics, 
morals  and  natural  philosophy,  divinity 
and  all  such  other  branches  of  literature 
as  will  tend  to  make  men  good  citizens. 
The  institution  was  under  the  direction 
of  forty  trustees,  fourteen  from  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  remaining  trustees 
to  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  any 
other  society  of  Christians.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  institution  were  to  be 
chosen  from  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  alternately,  unless  such  of  the 
trustees  as  belonged  to  these  societies 
should     unanimously     agree     to     choose 


some  suitable  person  from  any  other  so- 
ciety of  Christians.  From  a  profound 
respect  for  the  character  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  of  the  State,  the  in- 
stitution was  to  be  called  Franklin  Col- 
lege.    *     *     * 

In  recognition  of  the  petition  referred 
to     the     Legislature     of      Pennsylvania 
granted    a    charter   to    Franklin    College 
on  the   10th  of  March,   1787.     The  sec- 
tion of  the  document   reads  as   follows: 
''Whereas,   the   citizens   of   this   state  of 
German    birth   or    extraction    have    emi- 
nently   contributed     by     their     industry, 
economy  and  public  virtues  to  raise  the 
state  to  its  present  happiness  and  pros- 
perity,  and   whereas,   a   number  of  citi- 
zens   of    the    above    description    in    con- 
junction  with  others,    from    a   desire   to 
increase  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  de- 
rived  to   them    from    the    possession    of 
property    and    a    free    government,    have 
applied  to  this  house  for  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation and  a  donation  of  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  endow- 
ing a  college  and  a  charity  school  in  the 
borough  of  Lancaster,  and  whereas,  the 
preservation    of    the    Christian    religion 
and  of  our  republican   form  of  govern- 
ment in  their  purity  depends  under  God 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  establishment 
and  support  of  suitable  places  of  educa- 
tion  for   the   purpose   of   training   up   a 
succession   of  youth,   who   by  being  en- 
abled   fully   to   understand   the   grounds 
of  both  may  be  led  the  more  zealously 
to  practice  the  one  or  the  more  strenu- 
ously to  defend  the  other;  therefore,  be 
it  enacted  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
representatives   of  the   free  men   of   the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  and  by  the  authority 
of    the    same,    that    there    shall    he    and 
hereby   it   is   enacted   and   established    in 
the  said  borough  of  Lancaster  and  the 
county  oi  Lancaster  in  this  state  a  col- 
lege and  charity  school   for  the   instruc- 
tion  of   youth    in    the    German.    English, 
Latin.    Greek    and    other    learned    lan- 
guages, in  theology  and  the  useful  arts. 
sciences  and  literature,  the  title  and  con- 
stitution   oi    which    college    shall    be    as 
hereinafter  set  forth,  that  is  to  say.  from 
a  profound   respect    for  the  talents,  vir- 
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tues  and  services  to  mankind  in  general 
but  more  especially  to  this  country  of 
His  Excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esq.,  President  of  the. Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council^  the  said  College  shall  be 
and  hereby  is  denominated  Franklin  Col- 
lege." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  first  trus- 
tees of  the  college,  a  long  line  of  in- 
fluential men.  Four  of  them,  Rush,  Mc- 
Kean,  Clymer,  and  Morris,  had  been 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. A  number  of  them,  Muhlenberg; 
Mifflin,  Daniel  and  Joseph  Hiester. 
Chambers,  Farmer,  Crawford,  and 
others,  had  been  officers  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Mifflin,  McKean  and 
Joseph  Hiester  became  governors  of 
Pennsylvania.  Several  of  the  trustees 
became  senators  of  the  United  States,  a 
number,  were  prominent  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster, Casper  SchafTner,  Jasper  Yeates 
and  others.  There  were  names  of  Re- 
formed, Lutheran  and  Moravian  minis- 
ters ;  the  Cathlolic  priest  of  Lancaster 
was  also  on  the  list.  These  trustees 
were  empowered  by  their  charter  to  take 
to  themselves  and  their  successors  for  the 
use  of  the  College,  "not  more  than  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.000.  valuing  one 
Portugal  half  Johannes  weighing  nine 
penny  weight  at  three  pounds."    *    *    * 

According  to  the  provision  of  the 
charter  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was 
called  in  Lancaster.  June  6,  1787.  A 
printed  circular  was  sent  out  by  pastors 
Helmuth  and  YVeiberg  announcing  that 
the  first  German  college  in  America  was 
about  to  be  founded.  The  circular  opens 
by  stating  that  agreeable  prospects  have 
been  opened  to  the  German  nation  in 
this  western  land,  and  God  has  especially 
blessed  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  while  numbers  of  them,  were  poor 
and  forsaken  when  they  came  to  this 
country,  their  industry  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  had  placed  many  of  them  in 
prosperous  circumstances.  The  circular 
further  states  that  while  the  Germans 
have  helped  to  make  Pennsylvania  the 
''Garden  Spot  of  Xorth  America"  they 
have  not  considered  that  a  true  republi- 
can must  also  rx-)>sess  education  so  as 
to  take  part  in  directing  the   rudder  of 


government  and  to  give  its  children  an 
opportunity  of  rising  to  the  higher  levels 
of  republican  utility.  Now,  continues 
the  circular,  the  fortunate  moment  has 
arrived  for  the  Germans,  for  in  this  first 
German  college  in  America  not  only  the 
Germans  but  many  not  Germans  were 
deeply   interested.     *     *     * 

It  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight 
that  met  the  gaze  of  the  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster on  the  morning  of  June  6,  1787. 
The  procession  marching  from  the  court- 
house to  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
headed  by  the  sheriff  and  coroner  of  the 
county,  followed  by  pupils  and  faculty 
and  trustees  of  the  college,  and  officers 
of  the  Reformed.  Lutheran,  Presby- 
terian. Roman  Catholic.  Epi-copalian 
and  Moravian  congregations  of  Lancas- 
ter, then  by  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Synod  and  Lutheran  Ministerium 
and  finally  by  the  officers  of  the  militia. 

In  ^pite  of  all  the  splendid  prepara- 
tions, however,  that  were  made  for  a  Ger- 
man college  in  Pennsylvania,  or  rather 
for  a  college  on  behalf  of  the  Germans, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Franklin  College 
fulfilled  the  immediate  expectations  of 
its  well-meaning  founders.  German  in- 
fluence in  American  education  was  not 
yet  destined  to  be  either  consecutive  or 
lasting.  French  influence  seemed  to  be 
stronger  in  American  •  education  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution  than  the 
German.     *     *     * 

While  the  French  influence  was  to  be 
largely  supplanted  by  the  German  in  the 
American  educational  institutions  oi  the 
nineteenth  century,  one  feels  that  Frank- 
lin College  was  born  almost  too  ear", 
get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  impetus 
that  ought  to  have  come  to  it  from  the 
laud  oi  Schiller  and  Goethe,  of  Kant  and 
F'iehte  and  Schelling. 

Yet  Franklin  College  was  not  a  fail- 
ure. It  was  a  prophecy.  We  have  no 
apologies  to  make  for  the  long,  hard 
years  of  earnest  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution. 
It  fought  it^  way  through  a  period  of 
deep  darkness,  almost  of  despair  at  times, 
but  in  1S40  after  sixty-two  years  of  ex- 
istence, the  board  of  trustees  could  with 
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good  conscience  place  on  record  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  "This  institution  is 
worthy  of  the  honorable  name  she  has 
assumed  and  will  retain  it.  Since  the 
year  1787,  under  adverse  circumstances, 
she  has  sustained  a  classical  and  mathe- 
matical school,  without  participating  in 
the  bounty  of  the  state.  It  is  true  she 
received  ten  thousand  acres  as  a  dona- 
tion in  waste  lands  from  the  state,  but  for 
many  years  worthless  and  expensive  to 
the  corporation,  nevertheless  by  careful 
conduct  and  an  economical  policy,  she 
has  accumulated  a  capital  of  $40,000,' 
whilst  other  sister  institutions,  although 
sectarian,  and  receiving  the  full  bounty 
of  the  state,  have  failed." 

This  resolution  was  passed  while  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on  which  resulted 
in  the  agreement  that  "one-third  of  the 
money    belonging    to    Franklin    College 


should  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  of 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg  to 
endow  with  it  the  Franklin  Professor- 
ship, the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  re- 
tained at  Lancaster  and  given  to  the 
trustees  of  Marshall  College  on  condition 
of  its  removal  to  Lancaster,  and  its  car- 
rying on  collegiate  operations  under  the 
name  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.''' 
Another  reason  why  Franklin  Col- 
lege did  not  in  its  early  days  meet  all  the 
immediate  expectations  of  its  patrons  is 
perhaps  the  fact  that  it  was  not  really  an 
outgrowth  of  German  life.  It  stood,  as 
has  been  well  said,  '"not  so  much  for 
what  the  German  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  doing  for  themselves  educa- 
tionally as  for  what  was  being  done  in 
their  behalf  by  others."  It  was  a  move- 
ment impelled  from  without  rather  than 
from  within. 


The  German-  Our  remarks    on    the 

American  Press  failure  of  the  German- 
American  press  in  its 
cultural  mission  has  evidently  fallen  on 
fertile  soil.  We  have  been  assailed  for 
our  point  of  view,  but  we  have  at  least 
aroused  discussion — the  first  step  to  re- 
form. Some  German-American  news- 
papers, like  the  Louisville  Anzeigcr,  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  pandering  to  so- 
cial snobbishness  in  the  columns  of  the 
German-American  press.  Others  are 
ashamed  of  it,  but  insist  on  its  necessity. 
The  Anzeigcr  also  points  to  the  splendid 
service  of  the  German-American  papers 
in  the  time  of  die  Civil  War,  and  still 
later,  when  they  were  actively  engaged 
in  defeating  Mr.  Bryan's  argent  arith- 
metic. All  these  achievements,  however, 
lie  in  the  past.  Few  papers  adopt  the 
bovine  attitude  of  the  Chicago  W'ochcn- 


blait  which  complacently  declares  in  ef- 
fect: "We  are  satisfied  with  German 
culture.  We  don't  care  for  American 
culture."  Such  a  statement  is  actual 
treason  to  the  ideals  oi  the  Xew  World. 
The  German-speaking  press  has  the  su- 
preme task  of  making  better  Americans 
of  new-comers  to  this  country  and  of 
mediating  culturally  between  the  two 
countries.  The  German-American  press, 
as  we  have  stated  before,  is  frequently 
equally  false  to  our  ideals  as  well  as  to 
those  of  rhe  old  world.  Living  in  an  in- 
land island  intellectually,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  editors  deliberately  ignore 
the  progress  of  the  world  outside  oi 
their  own  petty  and  provincial  domain. 
They  fail,  because  they  fail  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  their  readers  and  to  the 
demands  of  the  times. — The  Interna- 
tional 


The  Prohibition   Question 

Argument  Delivered    by   C.  J.   Hexamer,   President   of   the  National 

German  American  Alliance,  at  a  Hearing  before  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary  of  the   Senate,  March  9,  1912. 

We  published  in  our  April  issue  an  invitation  for  communications  on  the 
question.  "What  in  view  of  German  history  and  ideals  and  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  should  be  the  attitude  of  citizens  of  German  descent  on  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic?"  The  following  argument  delivered  before  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary  of  the  Senate.  March  9,  191 2  by  C.  J.  Hexamer  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  states  the  attitude  of  the  National  German  American  Alliance  on  the  question. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Committee: 

As  the  President  of  the  National  Ger- 
man American  Alliance,  I  beg  leave  to 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  granting 
us  this  hearing.  Permit  me  to  state  that 
the  National  German  American  Alliance 
is  a  patriotic  American  organization,  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  Congress,  the 
Branches  of  which  extend  into  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  Union,  with 
a  total  membership  of  over  two  millions. 
The  members  of  our  Alliance  have  no 
ulterior  motives  for  appearing  before 
you  ;  it  is  solely  in  behalf  of  good  Ameri- 
can citizenship  that  we  come  here  from 
our  homes  to  beseech  you,  not  to  pass 
any  ''Prohibition"  measure.  For  these 
bills,  "To  prohibit  interstate  commerce 
in  intoxicating  liquors  in  certain  cases.'* 
are  rank  prohibition  measures. 

As  Lyman  Abbott  has  well  said  in  his 
book  "America  in  the  Making"  (New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press,  191 1,  page 
71,  etc.) ; 

"To  William  of  Orange,  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  is  the  credit  due  of  dis- 
covering the  principle  of  religions  lib- 
erty *  *  *  It  is  for  the  twentieth 
century  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
ethical  differences.  *'  *  *  The  total 
abstainer  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
saloon  shall  not  be  maintained  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance;  and  the  German  beer- 
drinker  has  a   right   to  demand  that  he 


shall  not  be  banished  to  the  milk  dairy 
and  the  soda  water  fountain.  *  *  * 
Is  it  right  to  drink  wine  and  beer?  It 
is  right  for  each  individual  to  decide  that 
question  for  himself  and  for  the  com- 
munity to  put  such  regulations  on  the 
sale  of  wine  and  beer,  and  only  such,  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  popular  ex- 
cesses and  public  disorder.  In  brief,  in 
a  community  in  which  religious  ideals 
differ,  religious  non-conformity,  with 
protection  of  the  common  right  of  all, 
has  been  found  to  be  the  solution.  In  a 
community  in  which  ethical  ideals  differ, 
ethical  non-conformity,  with  protection 
of  the  rights  of  all  will  be  found  the  so- 
lution. It  is  the  only  solution  possible 
in  a  self-governing  community." 

It  is  on  broad  general  principle^  such 
as  these  that  we  protest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bills  before  you. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  German  American  Alliance, 
and  were  indorsed  by  the  Executive 
Council  oi  each  State  Branch  in  every 
State  ol  the  Union  : 

"Whereas.  It  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  another  effort  will  be  made  to 
pass  an  interstate  liquor  bill :  and 

Whereas,  Such  a  law  would  be  a  se- 
vere check  to  the  volition  of  sane  people 
and  an  encroachment  of  the  personal  lib- 
erty guaranteed  to  every  citizen  oi  our 
land  lr:  the  Constitution, 
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Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  National 
German  American  Alliance  most  respect- 
fully petitions  the  members 'of  Congress 
not  to  vote  for  such  a  measure,  and  also 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  defeat  any 
such  bill. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  transmitted  to  every  member 
of  Congress. " 

Similar  resolutions,  copies  of  which 
are  now  being  forwarded  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate, 
were  passed  by  our  State  Branches  and 
by  about  8,500  associations  and  societies. 

We  respectfully  petition  your  Honor- 
able Bod)'  not  to  pass  the  measure  now 
pending  before  you,  because  they  are  not 
only  prohibition  bills  pure  and  simple, 
but  also  because  they  would  foster  on 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
duties  that  each  State  should  perform  for 
itself.  They  would,  if  passed,  give  rise 
to  endless  friction,  creating  serious  dis- 
turbances, riot  and  bloodshed. 

Can  any  one,  who  has  studied  the 
drink  question,  actually  believe  that  men 
can  be  made  temperate  through  attempts 
at  prohibition?  Just  as  little  as  you  can 
make  men  good  and  noble  through  the 
enactment  of  laws,  just  as  little  can  you 
make  them  temperate  through  such 
agencies.  Education,  amelioration  of 
surrounding  conditions,  physical  culture 
(for  the  man  or  the  woman,  who  has 
been  taught  to  take  care  of  the  body,  will 
be  careful  not  to  ruin  it  through  strong 
drink),  exercise,  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
through  proper  playgrounds  and  parks, 
wholesome  recreation  through  free  lec- 
tures, moving  picture  shows  and  other 
free  amusements  for  the  masses,  will  in 
time  solve  the  problem.  While  attempts 
at  prohibition  will  pause  contempt  for 
the  law,  will  create  law-breakers,  will  be 
an  additional  incentive  to  try  "the  for- 
bidden fruit,"  and,  in  prohibition  States 
will  drive  people  to  the  vile  stuff  of  the 
smuggler,  the  bootlegger,  the  speak- 
easy, the  blind  tiger,  the  gambling  houses, 
the  brothels  and  other  dens  of  vice.  By 
such  a  law  you  will,  in  my  humble  ca- 
rnation, help  no  one,  but  you  will,  on  the 
contrary,  create  an  endless  source  of 
trouble. 


Hon.  James  C.  Carter,  for  many  years 
the  recognized  leafier  of  the  American 
Bar,  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  to  be 
delivered  at  Harvard  L 'niver>ity  on  ''The 
Laic;  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Functions.'' 
His  sudden  death  prevented  their  deliv- 
ery, and  they  were  printed  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  in  book  form.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  the  functions  of  legislation,  and 
particularly  of  laws  affecting  pergonal 
liberty  and  the  question  of  local  option 
and  prohibition,  he  uttered  these  wise 
words : 

''The  principal  danger  lies  in  the  at- 
tempt often  made  to  convert  into  crimes 
acts  regarded  by  large  numbers,  per- 
haps a  majority,  as  innocent — that  is.  to 
practice  what  is,  in  fact,  tyranny.  We 
all  are  ready  to  agree  that  tyranny  is  a 
very  mischievous  thing:  there  is  not  a 
right  understanding  equally  general  of 
what  tyranny  i  s.  Some  think  that 
tyranny  is  a  fault  only  of  despots,  and 
cannot  be  committed  under  a  republican 
form  of  government ;  they  think  that  the 
maxim  that  the  majority  must  govern 
justifies  the  majority  in  governing  as  it 
pleases,  and  requires  the  minority  to  ac- 
quiesce with  cheerfulness  in  legislation 
of  any  character,  as  if  what  is  called  self- 
government  were  a  scheme  by  which  dif- 
ferent parts  oi  a  community  may  alter- 
nately enjoy  the  privilege  of  tyrannizing 
over  each  other." 

As  devoted  citizens  of  this  country,  we 
Americans  of  German  birth  or  descent 
hold  ourselves  second  to  none  in  our  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  true  temperance 
and  to  all  that  makes  for  the  sanctity  and 
purity  of  the  home,  and  decency  and  or- 
der in  the  State  ;  but  we  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  any  law  that  de- 
stroys our  rights  of  personal  liberty:  and 
for  the  protection  oi  those  rights  we 
stand  united  as  one  body.  As  free  and 
sovereign  members  of  a  free  and  sover- 
eign people,  we  believe  that  we  have  the 
right  to  regulate  our  lives  and  our  homes 
as  we  see  tit.  The  right  to  drink  our 
wine  ami  our  beer,  and  to  import  if  we 
consider  as  absolute  an  attribute  of  hu- 
man liberty  as  is  the  ri^lu  to  buy  any 
other  food.  The  divine  right  of  eftd 
pursue    his   own   good    in    his   own 
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should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  fears  and 
the  fanaticism  of  those  who  regard  or 
pretend  to  regard  drink  as  a  crime.  We 
have  never  allowed  our  love  of  food  and 
drink  to  degenerate  into  intemperance  or 
to  interfere  with  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  we  regard  these  bills  as  an 
unrighteous  invasion  of  our  manhood 
rights  and  of  human  freedom,  and  as  one 
of  the  most  misleading  and  iniquitous 
measures  ever  introduced  into  Congress. 
We  pray  for  its  defeat,  because  this  is 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  our  pop- 
ulation of  German  origin,  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  one-third  of  our  nation.  In 
proof  of  this  statement  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  there  are  about  700  newspapers 
published  in  the  German  language  in  this 
country,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  these 
have  without  exception  approved  of  our 
stand.  We  Americans  of  German  birth 
or  extraction,  object  to  this  bill  because 
its  passage  would  be  a  sad  blow  aimed 
at  a  fundamental  principle  of  righteous- 
ness, sacred  to  every  manly  man — -what 
is  at  stake,  and  let  us  not  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  is  the  divine  right  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  The  right,  as  the  great 
philosopher,  Herbert  Spencer,  tersely  put 
it,  that  "Every  man  is  free  to  do  that 
which  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not 
the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man." 
The  strongest  plea  that  can  be  put  for- 
ward in  favor  of  this  iniquitous  measure 
is  that  it  would  enable  the  government  of 
prohibition  states  to  prevent  persons  to 
bring  a  glass  of  beer  to  their  tables  be- 
cause a  prevailing  majority  in  such 
states,  desires,  or  pretends  to  desire,  this 
end.  Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  has  not  sunk  so  low 
in  this  our  beloved  Republic  that  national 
laws  can  be  enacted  to  crush  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  an  intelligent  minority 
in  states  that  cannot  enforce  .their  own 
police  regulations. 

What  shall  other  nations  think  of  the 
ethics  of  a  people  that  would  pass  a  law. 
like  the  Sheppard  Bill,  which  in  the  sec- 
ond section  contains  these  words: 

''Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  no  prop- 
erty right  in  or  to  any  such  liquor  while 
in  the  possession  of  any  railway  com- 
pany, express  company,  or  other  common 


carrier,  in  connection  with  any  shipment 
or  transportation  thereof  in  violation  of 
this  act." 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  is  one  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  doubly 
so  to  every  student  of  history  and  to 
every  admirer  of  Republican  institutions. 
Especially  should  our  national  legislation 
be  jealously  guarded  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hysterical  shrieks  of  fanati- 
cism. In  our  national  legislators  we 
should  have  a  stalwart  bulwark  against 
the  erratic  impracticable  experiments 
that  are  sometimes  tried  by  State  Legis- 
latures, laws  that  are  enacted  by  state 
legislators  goaded  on  by  the  pricks  c 
fanaticism. 

Let  us  frankly  ask,  what  has  prohibi- 
tion, in  favor  of  which  sane  beings  are 
now  also  to  be  bereft  of  their  volition 
by  national  legislation,  accomplished? 

The  answer  has  also  been  clearly  given 
by  a  commission  of  eminent,  unbiased 
men  of  national  reputation.  In  their  in- 
troduction of  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation of  ''The  Liquor  Problem."  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  Seth  Low  and  James  C.  Car- 
ter have  over  their  signatures  stated : 
"There  have  been  concomitant  evils  of 
prohibitory  legislation.  The  efforts  to  en- 
force it  during  forty  years  past  have  had 
some  unlooked-for  effects  on  public  re- 
spect for  courts,  judicial  procedure, 
oaths,  and  law  in  general,  and  for  offi- 
cers of  the  law.  legislators,  and  public 
servants.  The  public  have  seen  law  de- 
fied, a  whole  generation  of  habitual  law- 
breakers schooled  in  evasion  and  shame- 
lessness.  courts  ineffective  through  fluc- 
tuations of  policy,  delays,  injuries,  neg- 
ligences, and  other  miscarriages  of  jus- 
tice, officers  of  the  law  double- faced  and 
mercenary,  legislators  timid  and  insin- 
cere, candidates  for  office  hypocritical 
and  truckling,  and  officeholders  unfaith- 
ful to  pledges  and  to  reasonable  public 
expectation." 

In  every  crisis,  in  Colonial  times  as 
well  as  during  our  national  existence, 
the  German  element  in  our  land  has  stood 
for  order  and  good  common  sense,  and 
has  always  counciled  well.  As  early  as 
1688  our  forefathers  at  Genuantown 
passed   the   first  of  all   protests   against 
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slavery;  what  misery  would  have  been 
averted  had  their  advice  then  been 
heeded;  their  declaration  for  independ- 
ence at  Philadelphia  antedates  that  of 
Jefferson ;  they  fed  and  clothed  the  army 
of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  they 
gave  the  cause  of  liberty  a  DeKalb, 
Steuben,  "the  Father  of  the  American 
Army,"  a  Herkimer  and  a  Muhlenberg, 
a  Strieker  and  an  Armistead  defended 
and  saved  Baltimore  in  1814,  about  200,- 
000  of  them  fought  and  bled  that  not 
one  star  should  be  torn  from  the  field  of 
blue  of  our  glorious  banner,  and  when 
the  fiat  money  craze  spread  over  the 
country  they,  regardless  of  party,  stood 
as  one  man,  for  national  honor  and  hon- 
esty, voting  for  sound  money.  We  plead 
again  to-day,  because  we  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  grievous  mistake,  creating  a  pre- 
cedent the  final  outcome  of  which  cannot 
now  be  foreseen,  and  because  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  an  irreparable  blow  to 
individual  liberty  and  the  sacred  institu- 
tions of  our  country. 


In  the  words  of  that  great  American 
jurist,  Hon.  James  C.  Carter:  "Any  leg- 
islation which  bears  the  characteristics 
of  tyranny,  as  I  have  defined  that  term, 
is  vicious  in  theory  and  has  never  yet 
succeeded,  and  never  will  succeed,  in 
gaining  its  avowed  end,  or  in  having  any 
other  than  an  injurious  effect;  and  1  ven- 
ture to  add  that  if  the  zeal  and  labors 
which  have  been  employed  by  what  are 
called  the  better  classes  of  society  in  ef- 
forts to  enact  and  enforce  laws  repres- 
sive of  liberty,  had  been  expended  in 
kindly  and  sympathetic  efforts  to  change 
and  elevate  the  thoughts  and  desires  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  a 
benefit  would  have  been  reaped  in  the 
diminution  of  misery  and  crime,  which 
compulsory  laws  could  never  accom- 
plish. Moral  ends  can  never  be  gained 
except  by  moral  means.  All  the  advances 
in  civilization  and  morality  which  society 
has  thus  far  made,  are  due  to  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  those  moral 
sympathies  which  find  their  activity  in 
co-operation  and  mutual  aid." 


Penna.  German  Washington,  July  10. — 
Illiteracy  Some  of  the  experts  of 

the  bureau  of  education 
have  been  putting  in  the  hot  days  this 
summer  examining  the  signatures  of  old 
documents  of  colonial  days  to  see  how 
many  of  our  forefathers  could  write 
their  own  names.  They  found  an  as- 
tonishing amount  of  illiteracy  among  our 
best  people— that  is,  astonishing  to  us 
in  these  days  of  compulsory  education, 
but  not  so  astounding  considering  the 
difficulties  of  getting  an  education  200 
years  ago. 

After  counting  nearly  100,000  signa- 
tures and  marks,  the  experts  found  that 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  best 
educated,  and  those  of  Virginia  least. 
The  New  York  Dutch  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  were  above  the  average 
in  education. 

In  Massachusetts  11  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  attested  legal     papers     made 


their  marks  instead  of  signing.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  58  per 
cent,  of  Massachusetts  women  could  not 
write  their  own  names.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  this  percentage  had  fallen 
to  38. 

In  Virginia  of  over  2000  men  who 
signed  jury  lists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury 40  per  cent,  made  their  marks  and 
of  over  12,000  who  signed  legal  papers 
40  per  cent,  made  their  marks. 

An  examination  of  legal  papers  filed 
by  Pennsylvania  Germans  showed  that 
26  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  illiterate. 
Among  the  Dutch  of  New  York  illiter- 
acy declined  from  40  per  cent,  in  I  J$ 
to  six  per  cent,  in  1738. 

In  all  the  colonies  women  possessed 
the  scantiest  educations.  In  Virginia  y6 
per  cent,  of  the  women  were  illiterate;  in 
New  York  (x3  per  cent.,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 58  per  cent. 


•  Family  Reunions 


This  year  saw  the  usual  crop  of  fam- 
ily reunions ;  some  new  ones  springing 
•up  taking  the  place  of  others  that  do 
not  meet  annually.  While  among  some 
clans  enthusiasm  seems  growing,  among 
others  lack  of  interest  is  evident.  With 
some  families  these  gatherings  are  but 
a  passing  fad  to  be  dropped  when  they 
cease  to  amuse ;  with  others  they  are  a 
serious  undertaking  demanding  the  most 
careful  attention. 

The  programs  for  such  gatherings 
vary  very  considerably  being  influenced 
by  the  motives  actuating  the  participants. 
A  random' study  of  reports  shows  that 
at  the  various  meetings  there  were 
speeches,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
amusements,  baseball,  dinner,  supper, 
camping,  recitations,  taking  picture?, 
gifts  to  youngest  and  oldest,  addresses 
in  "Penna.  Dutch,"  and  minstrel  shows, 
wheelbarrow,  egg  and  sack  races,  tugs 
of  war,  jumping,  foot  races,  recital  of 
family  history,  etc. 

We  give  below  stray  notes  respecting 
some  of  the  reunions,  culled  from  news- 
papers. 

If  each  family  were  to  gather  the  frag- 
ments of  their  history  and  piece  these  to- 
gether and  make  them  accessible  to  the 
writers  and  teachers  of  our  country's 
history  they  would  be  doing  the  cause 
of  general  history  a  great  service.  The 
need  of  co-operation  by  those  working  in 
this  field  of  history  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident.  How  soon  will  the 
German  clans  organize  a  Genealogical 
Society?     Who  will  set  the  ball  rolling? 

LICHTEXWALXER  FAMILY. 

Several  hundred  descendants  of  Jo- 
hannes Lichtenwalner.  who  with  his 
good  wife  Barbara  and  one  son  arrived 
on  the  ship  "Samuel  of  London"  in  Phil- 
adelphia, on  August  T7,  1733.  gathered 
August  8  in  their  eighth  annual  reunion 
at  Dorney  Park  where  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship were  more  firmly  cemented. 


It  has  been  discovered  that  a  descend- 
ant of  Johannes,  named  John  Lichten- 
walner, born  in  Macungic  township  in 
1738,  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  under 
Col.  Geo.  Breinig  of  a  regiment  of  mili- 
tia in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Johannes  Lichtenwalner  settled  in  Ma- 
•cungie  township  in  1734  but  the  land  in 
that  section  was  not  productive  enough 
and  in  1738  found  him  settled  in  Xorth 
Whitehall  township  where  he  took  up  a 
grant  of  over  400  acres  from  William 
Penn.  But  two  sons  of  his  were  known 
to  have  children  and  these  were  Johann, 
Jr.,  of  whom  the  branch  which  assem- 
bled are  descendants  and  Abraham 
whose  descendants  live  mostly  in  Ohio. 
In  that  state  the  reunion,  which  is  held 
annually  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Cleve- 
land, attracts  thousands. 

DANIEL  WEIKEL  FAMILY. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  family  of 
Daniel  and  Caroline  Weikel  near  Gowen 
City,  drew  together  their  seventeen  chil- 
dren. They  had  eighteen  children  and 
seventeen  are  living,  the  other  having 
died  in  infancy.  The  father's  age  is  74 
and  the  wife's  64  years.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Frances  Weikel,  married 
Francis  Weikel  and  follows  close  after 
the  parents  with  a  family  of  fourteen. 
There  are  seventy-nine  grandchildren 
and  twelve  great-grandchildren.  Count- 
ing the  husbands  and  wives  of  those 
married  the  entire  family  numbers  i-^. 

BLAUCII  FAMILY. 

At  least  3000  members  of  the  Blanch - 
Blough  family  met  near  Johnstown  Au- 
gust   T. 

The  original  John  Blau  probably 
settled  in  York  county.  lie  died  in  i~  5 
leaving  his  widow  and  seven  children. 
Two  sons.  Daniel  anil  Christian  Blanch. 
served  in  the  Revolution  and  i:  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Samuel  Blanch,  who 
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was  also  a  soldier  in  that  same  war,  was 
an  older  son.  In  Carlisle  there  is  a  fam- 
ily of  Ploughs,  who  are  probably  de- 
scendants of  one  of  John's  sons.  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  family  which  is  kept 
up  in  succeeding-  generations  that  the 
oldest  son  be  named  John.  The  family 
is  no  doubt  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
original  Hans  or  John  Blau. 

Christian  Blau,  the  other  brother, 
went  to  Lebanon  township,  Lancaster 
county,  and  in  1761  there  is  recorded 
the  fact  that  he  bought  a  tract  of  land 
from  the  Perm  brothers.  There  are  no 
direct  records  of  this  brother  existing, 
but  many  of  his  family  are  yet  living  in 
that  section.  Most  of  these  belong  to 
the  Evangelical  and  United  Brethren 
churches  and  probably-  did  not  join  the 
Amish  and  Mennonite  churches  until  a 
period  later  than  the  Revolution,  for  sev- 
eral sons  of  Christian  Blau  fought  in 
that  war.  Christian  Blau  died  in  July, 
1786,  leaving  a  family  of  twelve  children. 

Jacob,  the  oldest  son,  married  Anna 
Kauitman.  He  moved,  after  the  birth 
of  one  son,  David  Blouch,  to  Somerset 
county,  in  1780.  He  located  on  Ouem- 
ahoning  creek  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Ouemahoning 
branch  of  the  Blauch-Blough  family.  Tt 
now  numbers  between  5000  and  8000 
persons  who  are  residents  of  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  of  Canada. 
John  Blanch,  one  of  his  sons,  served  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  another 
son,  who  adopted  the  name  Plough,  be- 
came an  Indian  fighter.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Ploughs  of  Texas  are  his  de- 
scendants. Another  son.  Abram 
Blanch,  was  probably  killed  by  the  Hes- 
sians during  the  Revolution. 

Christian  Blanch,  a  son  of  the. original 
Christian,  settled  in  Somerset  county  as 
early  as  1767.  He  died  at  the  age  of  34 
years,  leaving  his  widow  and  eight  chil- 
dren. He  was  a  native  of  Switzerland 
and  is  buried  at  Berlin,  Somerset  Coun- 
ty. David  Blanch,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  younger  Christian  Blauch,  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  where  he  founded  a  family,  now 


numl>ering  at  least  1000  people.  The 
Berlin  branch  of  the  Blauch-Blough  fam- 
ily undoubtedly  runs  into  the  thousands 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  branches,  of  the 
western  Pennsylvania  clan.  It  is  rather 
well  scattered  now,  being  seen  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West. 

RENTZHEIMER  FAMILY. 

The  descendants  of  the  Rentzheimer 
family  gathered  at  Hellertown  for  the 
fourth  annual  reunion  with  slightly  more 
than  a  hundred  present,  among  whom 
wiere  the  oldest  living  members.  This 
family  contains  among  its  direct  descend- 
ants the  Rentzheimers,  Wagners,  Lau- 
bachs,  the  Mauchs  and  other  prominent 
people  in  the  social  life  at  Hellertown. 
At  Hellertown  and  vicinity  arc  living 
practically  all  the  present  descendants  of 
the  family,  very  few  having  migrated  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
genitor, John  Karl  Rentzheimer.  came  to 
America  in  1774,  a  year  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution.  He  joined 
the  colony  at  Germantown  after  landing 
at  Philadelphia.  The  spirit  of  independ- 
ence was  strong  in  his  veins  and  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  armv  a  vear  later. 
Lie  fought  during  the  entire  struggle 
and  then  became  the  stage  coach  drivet 
between  Bethlehem  and  Philadelphia. 
With  the  mnnev  he  earned  and  for  his 
services  in  the  war  he  was  granted  a 
tract  of  soil  on  which  the  present  bor- 
ough of  Hellertown  was  later  built.  The 
tract  contained  almost  400  acres.  lie 
was  very  active  in  church  and  other  pub- 
lic work.  One  oi  his  grandsons.  John  F. 
Rentzheimer.  the  oldest  living  descend- 
ant of  the  old  name,  is  now  80  years  old 
and  was  present.  He  had  accomplished 
much  for  his  vicinity,  granting  land  on 
which  the  first  school  house  and  the 
Union  Church,  of  Hellertown.  were 
built.  His  cousin.  Tobias  Rentzheimer. 
of  Flellertown.  who  is  three  months 
younger,  was  also  there  and  the  old  "men 
had  a  merry  ch.it  about  bygone  days. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Laubach,  a  sister,  now  S: 
years  old.  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  re- 
union. 
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REX   FAMILY. 

Between  700  and  80a  members  and 
friends  of  the  Rex  family  whose  ances- 
tral connections  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
dates  back  to  an  early  period  in  the  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  this  portion 
of  the  state,  and  whose  history  antedates 
the  beginning-  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
met  in  eleventh  annual  reunion  in  Ollie 
Moser's  park  at  Neffsville,  August  31. 
This  branch  of  the  family  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  progeny  of  on-1  of  two 
brothers  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Germany  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  One  of  the  brothers  is  said  to 
have  settled  at  Germantown,  while  the 
other  appears  to  have  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  Washington  Township, 
along  Trout  Creek.  The  Rexe^  early 
became  extensive  land  owners.  One, 
Jacob  Rex.  in  1752,  built  a  large  stone 
house  which  is  still  standing  and  owned 
and  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  family. 
A  stone  set  in  the  wall  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Anno  1752 — J.  R.,  M.  S.''  Jacob 
Rex  was  born  in  1724,  married  Eliza- 
beth Ornerin  May  16.  1746,  lived  in  mat- 
rimony 36  years  and  died  in  1782,  leav- 
ing eleven  children,  fifty-five  grandchil- 
dren and  twelve  great-grandchildren. 
The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honored  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  are 
very  numerous  in  LTpper  Lehigh  county 
and  in  Carbon  County.  The  Philadelphia 
branch  of  the  family  is  also  very  strong 
and  meet  annually  in  reunion.  Xext 
year  a  joint  reunion  between  these  two 
branches  will  be  held,  the  place  and  date 
to  be  determined  and  announce  1  later. 

WILT  FAMILY. 

Held  the  first  reunion  at  Waldheim 
Park,  near  Allentown,  the  last  Saturday 
in  July.  O.  R.  Wilt.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  spoke. 

Among  other  things  he  stated  that  the 
first  American-born  child  of  the  family, 
Joseph  Wilt,  was  born  at  Maxatawny 
Township,  Berks  County,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It 


is  knowm  that  Joseph  Wilt  became  the 
father  of  at  least  two  sons,  Peter  and 
Jacob.  Peter  later  drifted  to  Virginia 
and  settled  there.  Jacob  became  married 
to  an  Engish  woman  by  the  name  of  Al- 
len, a  relative  of  the  Allen  after  whom 
Allentown  was  named.  Jacob  Wilt  served 
as  a  private  in  the  American  army  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  serving  in  a 
French  division  of  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Lafayette.  He  fought  in  a  numbei 
of  battles  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Jacob 
Wilt  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
speaker  who  through  his  father  came 
into  the  possession  of  many  pleasing  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  life  of  the  es- 
teemed patriot  ancestor.  The  speaker 
also  touched  upon  the  life  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  Wilt,  Joseph  by  name, 
served  as  a  brigadier  general  and  . 
missioned  officer  in  the  American  army 
during  the  War  of  1812.  The  lineage  of 
the  family  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion was  then  briefly  reviewed,  showing 
upwards  of  800  heads  of  Wilt  families 
scattered  over  the  United  States. 


XEWHARD  FAMILY. 

The  Xewhards — also  Xewhardt.  New- 
hard,  Xeyhard  and  Xeyhart.  to  the  num- 
ber of  500  gathered  in  fifth  annual  re- 
union at  Dorney  Park.  August  21.  and 
enjoyed  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
program  of  exercises.  This  clan  en] 
an  uninterrupted  lineage  traceable  to  the 
year  1140  when  Conrad  Xeuhardt,  of  the 
village  of  Xeuhardt.  in  the  province  ol 
Zweibruecken,  was  rewarded  for  his  skill 
as  an  armor  maker  by  Barbarossa.  the 
Red  Beard,  with  an  appointment  as  Sen- 
actor  and  given  large  estates  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zweibruecken.  The  American 
progenitors  of  the  Xewhards.  Frederick. 
Michael  and  George,  came  to  this  c 
try  in  1737  or  175  years  ago.  The  fam- 
ily history  teems  with  military  service, 
with  the  Xewhards  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  War  of  1S12,  Mexican  War.  th? 
Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-America-) 
War. 
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BENFIELD  FAMILY. 


The  Benfields  in  customs,  dialect, 
residence  are  Pennsylvania  Germans,  al- 
though the  American  progenitor  was  of 
English  stock. 

The  Benfields  in  these  parts  are  de- 
scendants of  Thomas  Bentield,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  probably  came  from  Dur- 
hamshire,  England,  in  1710  and  settled 
in  Oley.  Several  warrants  are  still  in 
existence  showing  that  the  progenitor 
Was  the  possessor  of  several  tracts  of 
land  in  Oley  township  as  early  as  1728. 

His  family  consisted  of  seven  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of 
these  John  and  Samuel  lived  on  or  near 
the  old  homestead  for  many  years. 
Later  John  moved  to  Virginia,  starting 
the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  branch, 
while  Samuel  moved  to  .Albany  town- 
ship and  became  the  head  of  the  North- 
ampton and  Lehigh  branch,  which  later 
extended  west  into  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
until  now  his  lineal  descendants  arc 
scattered  over  27  states  of  the  Union  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Cuba. 

Part  of  the  family  of  the  progenitor's 
son,  Jacob,  a  son  Henry  K.,  alone  re- 
mained east  and  was  married  to  Rebecca 
Becker,  a  native  of  Pike,  Berks  county. 
They  raised  a  family  of  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter,  five  of  whom  still  live. 
The  oldest  of  the  Benfield  clan  is  84 
years  of  age. 

The  descendants  of  Henry  K.  Ben- 
field  and  his  wife.  Rebecca,  now  num- 
ber about  350  persons  and  they  are  scat- 
tered over  Berks,  Lehigh.  Montgomerv 
and  Lancaster  counties. 

i-  HAAS   FAMILY. 

Met  in  fifth  annual  reunion  at  Dorney 
Park.  It  appears  that  three  brothers 
came  from  Germany  to  this  country 
about  1740  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Upper  Macun- 
gie  township.  Lehigh  county.  Their 
names  were  Peter.  John  and  Henry 
Haas.  Peter  Haas  later  removed  to 
Berks  county,  and  Henry  Haas  in  the 
part  of  this  county     in  what  is     known 


as  Haas'  Dale.  John  Haas  continued 
his  residence  at  the  original  place  of  set- 
tlement on  their  arrival  in  this  country 
and  from  him  was  descended  Philip 
Haas  whose  descendants  met  in  fifth  an- 
nual reunion  at  Dorney  Park. 

Philip  Haas  was  born  in  Northamp- 
ton county,  now  Lehigh  county,  in  Up- 
per Macungie  township  on  Sept.  10, 
1782,  and  died  on  November  14.  1862. 
He  retained  his  residence  in  the  same 
township  he  was  born  in  all  his  life,  and 
was  a-  stone  mason  by  trade.  He  was 
married  to  Susanna  Grammes,  who,  too, 
was  born  in  L'pper  Macungie  on  July 
22,  1786.  and  died  March  14,  1863. 
Both  Philip  Haas  and  his  wife  are  buried 
on  the  Trexlertown  cemetery.  They  had 
ten  children,  two  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters as  follows:  Nautzlie,  Mariah,  John 
G.,  Catharine,  Mary.  Lydia.  Sallie,  Eliza, 
Peter  and  Susan  C.  Sallie  and  Lydia 
were  twins.  Peter  was  born  in  1825, 
and  was  married  to  Eliza  Mohr,  who 
lives  at  Pennsburg  and  is  the  only  liv- 
ing lineal  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Philip  Haas,  and  the  sons'  wives  and 
daughters'  husbands,  all  the  others  of 
whom  are  dead  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  She  is  the  one  who  lived  with 
the  grandparents  and  faithfully  nursed 
them  and  attended  to  their  wants  up  to 
their  end. 

BORTZ  FAMILY. 

Held  its  ninth  annual  reunion  at  Dor- 
ney Park.  August  16. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Bortz  family 
emigrated  to  America  from  Rotterdam. 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  1764.  Three  oi 
the  Bortz  family  set  sail  at  that  time — 
George,  John  Jacob  and  Henry.  The 
last  named  finally  settled  within  the  lim- 
its later  known  as  Lehigh  county.  The 
Bortzes  who  met  at  Dornev  Park  were 
lineal  descendants  of  Henry  Bortz. 
Shortly  after  landing  at  PhiUdel| 
Henry  located  at  what  is  now  called 
Siesholtzvflle.  Berks  county,  but  subse- 
quently procured  a  mill  property  and 
valuable  land  at  the  head  of  Cedar 
Creek,  now  Upper  Macungie  town- 
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Lehigh  county.  Here  he  built  a  log 
dwelling  house  in  which  he  resided  with 
"his  family  until  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  then  moved  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Wescoesville.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  one  building  in  the  vil- 
lage, a  one  story  stone  house.  In  1798 
he  built  a  large  stone  building  which 
was  at  that  time  considered  a  huge 
structure.  The  stone  used  for  its  erection 
had  to  be  hauled  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  miles,  a  difficult  task  at  the  time. 
The  new  building  was  originally  erected 
for  use  as  a  hotel,  but  in  later  years  was 
converted  into  a  store  property,  yet  at 
the  present  time  is  again  used  as  a  hotel, 
being  known  as  the  Continental  Hotel. 

The  family  of  Henry  Bortz  consisted 
of  six  sons  and  four  daughters — John 
Jacob,  George,  Philip,  Henry  and 
Christopher. 

SCHMOYER  FAMILY. 

This  family  held  its  second  reuni'On  at 
Dorney  Park,  August  1,  19 12. 

The  American  progenitor  of  the 
Schmoyer  family  was  Philip  Schmoy- 
er,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1733, 
arriving  at  Philadelphia  on  the  brigan- 
tine  Pennsylvania  on  September  18, 
that  year,  with  his  wife,  Maria,  and  two 
children,  Johann  and  Elizabeth.  Philip 
came  from  the  Palatinate,  either  from 
Zweibruecken  or  Manheim.  He  settled 
in  what  is  now  Lower  Macungie  town- 
ship, Lehigh  county.  There  is  on  record 
at  Harrisburg  a  grant,  "Shmeyerhaus- 
en,"  of  200  acres  of  land  to  Philip 
Schmyer  in  Lower  Macungie,  dated  De- 
cember 3,  1735,  on  w'hich  it  states  that 
the  grantee  had  lived  two  years  on  the 
tract,  establishing  the  fact'  of  Philip's 
coming  to  this  section  soon  after  arrival. 
Philip  was  naturalized  on  April  11,  1743. 

Besides  the  two  children  who  crossed 
the  ocean  with  Philip  and  his  wife,  there 
were  Iwrn  to  the  couple,  Philip,  Peter. 
Daniel,  Christian,  Anna.  Margaretta, 
Michael  and  John  Schmeier. 

.  The  lineage  of  Elizabeth  has  not  been 
traced. 

John  Jacob  was     born     November  5. 


1728,  and  died  April  6.  1791.  He  was 
married  to  Watborga  Fegley  in  Decem- 
ber, 1753.  They  had  nine  children  as 
follows:  Jacob,  Susanna,  Maria,  Regina. 
John,  Daniel,  Anna,  Elizabeth  and 
Philip. 

Peter's  lineage  remains  untraced  of- 
ficially. 

Danel  was  horn  1738,  and  died  18 12. 
He  was  married  to  Catharine  Barbara 
Keiser.  A  circumstance  might  indicate 
his  having  married  twice  with  two  sons, 
Daniel  and  Philip,  by  the  first  marriage, 
and  the  following  children  by  the  sec- 
ond marriage :  Maria  Catharine,  born 
June  25,  1771,  married  to  John  Butz; 
Peter,  born  June  18,  1778,  died  April  10, 
1850,  married  first  to  Maria  B.  Moser 
and  later  to  Maria  Lick ;  John  Schmeyer. 
born  July  20,  1779,  died  March  5.  1866, 
married  to  Sarah  Wetzel,  (no  issue)  ; 
Elizabeth,  born  April  25.  178S.  died 
May  20,  1866,  married  to  Peter  Butz. 

SAUL  FAMILY. 

The  Saul  Family  Reunion  Association 
held  its  tenth  annual  iestival  at  Kutz- 
town  Park  on  Thursday,  August  8.  Ja- 
cob I.  Saul,  of  Atlantic  City,  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  collecting  historical 
facts  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the 
last  several  years. 

He  discovered  that  the  first  members 
of  this  family  came  from  Alsace-Lor- 
raine in  Germany.  They  were  three 
brothers,  Johann  Nicholas,  Hans  Lenard 
and  Christian  Saul.  They  landed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1753.  The  first  settled 
in  Germantown.  The  second  made  his 
home  in  what  is  now  Maxatawnv.  Berks 
county.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the 
Griesemersville  burying  ground.  Chris- 
tian went  to  Dauphin  county  and  settled 
at  what  is  now   Progress. 

Johann  Nicholas  settled  in  Oley  town- 
ship.    His  remains  are  buried  in  Swa 
Church  burial   ground.     He   had  a   son. 
Nicholas,  who  was  buried  at  Miolltown. 
The  latter  had  two  sons.  John  and  J 
Saul,  to  whom  most  oi  the  present  de- 
scendants are  traced.     The  Ren 
tree   runs  hack  to   1608.     The   family  is 
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greatly  scattered  through  this  and  neigh- 
boring states.  Rev.  J.  Elmer  Saul,  of 
Norristown,  is  the  president  and  holds 
the  office  with  commendable,  efficiency. 

KRAUSE  REIWIONS. 

The  descendants  of  John  Krause. 
born  in  Germany,  171 2,  'have  been  meet- 
ing in  separate  reunions.  This  shows 
independence,  or  is  it  stubbornness?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  people  will 
get  together  and  'hold  a  common  re- 
union ;  why  not  ? 

WIEDER  FAMILY. 

The  descendants  of  Adam  Wieder 
held  their  first  reunion  this  year. 

Adam  Wieder,  the  American  ancestor 
of  this  family,  lived  in  Salisbury  town- 
ship as  early  as  1758.  His  name  does 
not  occur  on  the  lists  of  arrivals  at 
Philadelphia  from  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
although  a  John  Christopher  Wieder  and 
a  Michael  Wieder  are  given,  arriving 
with  the  ship  Patience  on  September  9, 
175 1,  and  a  John  Leonhart  Wieder  on 
November  2,  1752,  on  the  ship  Phoenix. 
Adam  Wieder  was  assessed  ten  pounds 
in  Salisbury  township  in  1762,  and  in 
1772,  was  taxed  2  pounds,  9  shillings, 
6  pence,  on  120  acres  of  land,  2  horses 
and  3  cows.  In  1788  he  had  150  acres 
of  land.  He  lived  between  Mountain- 
ville  and  Emaus  otii  the  south  side  of  the 
road  surveyed  in  1760  from  Bethlehem 
to  Emaus,  on  the  survey  of  which  his 
name  appears  as  an  adjoining  land 
owner. 

Adam  Wieder  was  born  October  31, 
172 1,  and  died  July  16,  1798,  aged  76 
years,  8  months  and  16  days.  He  and 
his  wife  Anna  Margaret  Wieder  had 
ten  children :  John  Adam  Wieder,  born 
October  13,  1750:  Margaret  Wieder, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wieder,  Eve  Wieder. 
John  Wieder,  Elizabeth  Wieder,  Michael 
Wieder,  born  April  7,  1763.  Valentine 
Wieder,  born  November  23.  1765,  John 
Caspar  Wieder.  born  March  20.  1767: 
Ludwig  Wieder,  born  March  1.  1770. 
Valentine  Wieder  had  five  sons,  Joseph. 


Thomas,  David,  Charles  and  Henry. 
The  eldest  son  of  Adam  Wieder,  John 
Adam  Wieder,  was  born  October  13, 
1750,  and  died  July  20,  1825.  He  mar- 
ried Christina  Dut,  who  was  born  April 
10,  1757,  and  died  September  13,  1836. 
They  are  buried  at  Western  Salisbury 
church.  They  had  6  sons  and  4  daugh- 
ters. John  Adam  Wieder  was  the  owner 
of  197  acres  in  Upper  Milford  township 
and  a  5  acre  tract  in  Upper  Saucon.  As 
early  as  1781,  he  had  removed  from 
Salisbury  to  Upper  Milford. 
Their  children  were : 

(1)  Adam  Wieder,  who  married 
Christina  Strassburger,  who  was  born 
December  11,  1785,  and  died  January  4. 
1823.  Their  children  were:  Caroline 
Saul,  Eliza,  May  and  Hannah  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  Egner. 

(2)  John  Wieder,  born  January  6. 
1784,  and  died  July  1,  1846.  His  wife 
Susanna,  was  born  November  1,  1785. 
and  died  July  31,  1846.  (John  and  Sus- 
anna Wieder  were  the  grandparents  o: 
Levi  A.  Wieder,  the  family  historian,  of 
1 1 50  Turner  street,  Allentown.) 

(3)  Leonard  Wieder,  born  February 
27,  1786,  and  died  October  20,  1828.  He 
lived  in  Upper  Milford  on  a  farm  now 
owned  by  Joseph  Backenstoe.  His  wife 
Susanna  Steininger,  was  born  July  2. 
1794,  and  died  February  25.  1829.  Their 
children  were :  Andrew.  John  A.,  and 
Mary,  wife  of  Aaron  Erdman,  oi  Ma- 
cungie. 

(4)  Magdalena  Wieder,  born  Septem- 
ber 11,  1788.  married  Peter  Wickert 
Among  their  children  was  a  son.  Peter, 
born  February  16.  1826. 

(5)  Henrv  Wieder.  born  April  14. 
1792. 

(6)  Solomon  Wieder. 

(7)  Susanna  Wieder.  married  Corne- 
lius Reinbold. 

(8)  Leah  Wieder.  married  Michael 
Hildebeitel. 

(9)  Sarah  Wieder.  married  a  Mr. 
Greber. 

The  second  son  of  Adam  Wieder  the 
first,  was  Johl  Wieder.  who  lived  in 
Salisbury  township.  lie  and  his  wife 
Margaret  had  a  son.  John,  horn  Novem- 
ber 16,  1790. 
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The  third  son,  Michael  Wieder,  was 
born  April  7,  1763.  He  and  his  wife 
Eve,  had  among  other  children,  May 
Magdalena,  born  November  4,  1783, 
died  August  30,  1850.  She  married 
Henry  Gnth  and  had  11  children.  They 
had  a  son,  John  Wieder,  born  February 
27/1785. 

Valentine  Wieder,  the  fourth  son  of 
Adam  Wieder,  the  first,  was  born  March 
23,  1765,  and  died  July  27,  1848.  He 
married  Susanna  Knauss,  daughter  of 
Sebastian  Knauss,  who  was  born  No- 
vember 27,  1768,  and  died  March  15, 
1840. 

Sebastian  Knauss  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  nearby  section  of 
Lehigh  county,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  known  as  Mackuntschi 
(Indian  for  "feeding  place  of  the 
bears").  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Emaus  Moravian 
Church,  founded  in  July  30,  1747. 

Among  Valentine  Wieder's  children 
were  Valentine  Wieder,  Jr.,  who  was 
born  July  30,  1788,  David  and  Thomas. 
They  lived  in  Upper  Mil  ford.  Valentine 
Wieder,  Jr.,  married  Susan  Leibert  and 
had  12  children:  Henry.  Thomas,  Ed- 
ward, Joseph,  Ephraim.  Tilghman, 
Lydia,  married  James  Leibert,  Lottie, 
married  Isaac  Mcllose :  Lucetta,  mar- 
ried Enos  Shoemaker,  Lucinda,  married 
Wm.  Meckley ;  Sallie,  married  Jesse 
Wasser,  and  Mary,  married  Wm.  Rice. 

John  Casper  Wieder,  the  first,  was 
born  March  29,  1767,  and  died  March 
23,  1844.  He  married  Catharine  Egner, 
who  was  born  March  29,  1760,  and  died 
November  28,  1855.  He  lived  in  Upper 
Milford  and  is  buried  at  Zionsville. 
Among  his  children  were :  Susanna 
Wieder,  born  1799:  Lydia  and  John. 
born  March  28,  1806 :  Ludwig  Wieder, 
the  sixth  son  of  Adam'  Wieder,  the  first, 
was  born  March  1,  1770. 

The  daughters  of  Adam  Wieder.  the 
first,  were:  Margaret  Wieder,  married 
Henry  Kern. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Wieder,  married  Do- 
rias  Eck. 

Eve  Wieder  married  Christian  Mey- 
berirer. 


Elizabeth 
Tapper. 


Wieder      married      John 


BERTOLET  FAMILY. 

The  Bertolets  met  at  Friedensburg. 
Berks  County.  Pa.,  the  last  Saturday  in 
July.  The  association,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  it< 
kind  in  the  state,  is  composed  of  de- 
scendants of  Jean  and  Susanna  ( de 
Haricourt)  Bertolet.  who  emigrated  to 
this  countrv  in  1726  and  settled  in  the 
Oley  Valley. 

Both  Jean  Bertolet  and  his  wife  were 
Huguenots  and  members  of  patrician 
families  who  fled  from  France  into 
Switzerland  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  by  King  Louis 
IV.  From  Chateau  d'Oex,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  they  lived  in  exile  for  14 
years,  the  Bertolets  migrated  to  the 
Lutheran  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine  River 
in  Germany,  from  whence  they  immi- 
grated to  America.  Jean  Bertolet  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the  Huguenot  Church 
analagons  to  bishop,  and  exerted  a 
strong  influence  over  the  early  settlers  of 
this  state. 

BERGEY  FAMILY. 

Held  its  thirteenth  reunion.     The  pro- 
genitor was  John  Bergey  who  came  1: 
Saxony  about  1767.     It  is  said  that  there 
are  6000  descendants  scattered  over  the 
United  States. 

HALLMAN  FAMILY. 

The  "Globe,"  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
gave  the  following  report  of  a  Hallmati 

reunion : 

Berlin.  Out.,  June  26. — Over  six  hun- 
dred defendants  oi  Benjamin  Hallman. 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1783, 
and  came  to  Waterloo  county  ab 
1825.  held  their  second  reunion  at  Vic- 
toria Park  here  today,  the  first  reunion 
taking  place  at  Schneider's  Grove  in 
June  oi  1005.  Representatives  of  this 
great  family  were  present  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Oklahoma.  Michigan.   Montre- 
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al,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  various  parts 
of  Waterloo  county.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  2000  descendants  of  Ben- 
jamin Hallman  in  Canada,  and  over 
5000  in  the  United  States. 

The  picnickers  gathered  at  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  spent  several  hours  in 
reunion.  After  an  old-time  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  dinner,  the  picnickers  gath- 
ered in  the  pavilion,  where  a  program  of 
songs  and  addresses  provided  an  hour's 
entertainment.  J.  C.  Hallman,  New  Dun- 
dee, president  of  the  Hallman  Associa- 
tion of  Canada,  presided.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Hallman,  Berlin. 
The  chairman  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome  and  expressed  oleasure  at  the 
large  representation  of  the  family  at'the 
gathering.  Rev.  Wallace  Hallman, 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Hallman 
Association  of  the  United  States,  gave 
an  outline  of  successful  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  gather  the  descendants  of 
Benjamin  Hallman  into  one  strong  or- 
ganization. Rev.  H.  S.  Hallman  gave 
some  recent  historical  facts  regarding 
the  Hallman  family  in  Germany.  Eli-as 
Hallman,  secretary,  presented  a  report 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

•     BAER  FAMILY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Baer  family  was  held  in  Kutztown  Park 
on  Saturday,  July  27.  This  association 
was  incorporated  June,  1909.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reunion  a  camp  was  held 
from  the  Tuesday  previous  to  the  re- 
union until  Monday,  July  29,  inclusive. 
This  feature  of  the  reunions  was  inau- 
gurated two  years  ago  and  the  commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  making  it  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  reunion.  Last 
year  the  Baer  circle  consisted  of  sixteen 
camps. 

REINHARD  FAMILY. 

Held  its  first  reunion  at  Waldheim. 
near  Allentown,  Pa.,  August  22.  The 
family  are  descendants  of  the  immigrant 
Tohann  George  Reinhardt. 


BOYER  FAMILY. 

The  eighth  reunion  of  this  family  was 
held  at  'Rotting  Green  Park,  near  Sun- 
bury,  June  19.  This  family  claims  direct 
connection  with  the  wandering  tribes 
that  were  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  early  Boyer  settlers  of 'this  coun- 
try were  great  men  for  exploiting  the 
wilds  of  this  country ;  men  to  stand  up 
for  their  rights  and  the  rights  of  their 
country,  which  is  shown  by  their  war 
records.  The  Boyers  were  of  the  first 
to  respond  to  the  call  for  soldiers  during 
the  Revolutionary  War ;  men  who  fought 
bravely  and  stood  under  George  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  our  country.  Now 
why  should  not  we  as  the  younger  ele- 
ment of  the  Boyer  tribe  feel  it  our  duty 
to  spend  one  day  in  a  year  in  commem- 
oration of  our  forefathers. 

The  name  Boyer  is  spelled  in  different 
ways :  In  Austria  it  is  called  Boiar.  in 
Germany,  Bayer.  Baier,  Beyer :  in 
France,  Boyer,  in  England,  Bowycr. 
There  were  Bowyers  in  England  as 
early  as  1066.  These  Bowyers  began  to 
come  to  America  as  early  as  1607  and 
the  South  is  full  of  them.  The  east  and 
part  of  the  western  states  are  full  of 
the  Boyers,  who  came  with  religious 
refugees  into  Pennsylvania  as  early  as 
1700. 

The  American  Boyers  have  a  regular 
organization  with  constitution,  by-laws, 
etc.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Boyer  is  compiling 
the  family  charts. 

CLEWELL  FAMILY. 

The  fifth  reunion  of  the  Clewell  family 
was  held  at  Schoeneck,  Pa..  Wednesday, 
August  21,  T012. 

At  the  reunion  of  tott  a  resolution 
was  offered  directing  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  secure  a  memorial  tablet  in 
honor  of  Franz  and  George  Clewell.  the 
originators  and  founders  of  the  Schoen- 
eck  church.  The  executive  committee 
accordingly  secured  the  same  for  UIN 
ing  at  this  reunion.     It  is  a  brass  tablet 
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15  by  24  inches  and  was  placed  on  the 
walls  in  the  church.  The  tablet  contains 
the  following  inscription : 

:   Franz  and  George  Clewell,  sons  of 

'    Francois   and     Louise  nee     Frache 

Clewell,  who  emigrated     from     the 


Palatinate  in  1737  and  later  became 
the  founders  of  this  church,  which 
worshipped  in  the  home  of  Franz 
for  5  years  until  1762,  when  the 
first  church  building  was  completed. 
Presented  in  loving  remembrance 
bv  the  descendants. 


High  living  Airs.  Berber,  as  described 
in  the  following  clipping, 
shows  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  high 
cost  of  living  and  cost  of  high  living.  Is 
she  less  good  to  herself  than  the  busy 
"society  lady"? 

Mrs.  Annie  Berger,  wife  of  Thomas 
C.  Berger,  an  up-to-date  and  wealthy 
farmer  of  Bernville,  Berks  County,  is 
perhaps  the  only  real  feminine  agricul- 
turist in  Berks.  Mrs.  Berger's  power  of 
endurance  is  wonderful ;  her  knowlege 
of  farming  is  of  a  scientific  trend;  her 
skill  is  equal  to  that  of  any  man,  and  he^ 
life  as  a  farmer's  wife  is  apparently 
happy. 

During  the  last  season  Airs.  Berger 
cut  fifty  acres  of  Wheat  and  thirty  acre* 
of  oats.  She  is  an  expert  in  cutting  grain 
with  a  self-binder.  Besides  doing  this 
work  on  the  home  farm,  she  cut  fifteen 
acres  of  grain  for  a  neighbor.  Levi  Lud- 
wig,  and  eleven  acres  for  S.  P.  YYilhelm. 
She  hitched  three  horses  abreast, 
changed  horses  every  three  hours,  using 
three  sets.  She  also  cut  all  the  grass  on 
her  husband's  farm.  She  gets  up.  early 
in  the  morning  to  serve  a  milk  route. 
She  harnesses  her  favorite  horse,  hitches 
him  to  the  wagon  and  serves  Bernville 
customers.  When  she  returns  home  she 
unhitches  the  horse,  puts  him  in  his  stall. 
removes  the  harness,  washes  the  milk- 
cans  and  after  finishing  her  household 
•duties  sroes  to  the  field. 


She  is  also  a  splendid  cook.  She  is 
assisted  in  the  housework  by  her  mother. 
While  not  compelled  to  do  this  work. 
Mrs.  Berger  is  frugal  and  thrifty,  and 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  she  and 
her  husband  may  retire  from  the  farm 
to  take  things  easy.  The  life  Mrs.  Ber- 
ger leads  will  seem  to  some  perhaps  as 
drudgery,  but  to  her  it  is  real  life.  She 
said: 

"I  live;  some  only  exist.  This  is  not 
a  case  where  the  husband  is  lazy  and 
the  wife  industrious.  The  farm  contains 
164  acres,  and  there  is  plenty  for  both 
of  us  to  do.  My  husband  does  his  share. 
He  is  an  expert  farmer  and  raises  big 
crops." 

Mrs.  Berger  is  34  years  old.  She  is 
about  5  feet  4  inches  in  height  and 
weighs  about  160  pounds.  Frequently 
she  goes  to  work  in  the  fields  in  the 
morning  and  does  not  eat  a  bite  oi  food 
until  nightfall.  She  asserts  that  many 
persons  eat  too  much.  She  likes  the  life 
she  is  leading  and  declares  that  manv 
women  be  healthier  if  they  worked 
harder.     She  said : 

''Too  many  young  women  only  want 
husbands  nowadays  who  can  afford  to 
keep  them  in  idleness.  That  is  not  liv- 
ing. I  call  that  only  existence  Woman 
was  not  created  to  be  a  burden  to  a  man. 
but  a  helper.  I  never  saw  a  lazy  wo- 
man happy." — The  North  American. 


The  First  American  Missionaries 


This  paper  ,  prepared  by  Rev.  \V.  H. 
Romig,  appeared  hi  "The  Moravian"  of 
September  12,  1912.  The  last  five  names 
were  submitted  by  Rev.  A.  Schultze  in 
"The  Moravian"  of  September  19.  In  view 
of  this  list  the  history  of  American  mis- 
sionary activities  must  be  revised  — The 
Editor. 

Statements  were  often  made  that  the 
first  American  missionaries  were  sent 
out  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  in  1812, 
and  the  famous  missionaries,  Adoniram 
Judson  and  his  wife,  Ann  Hathway  Jud- 
son,  were  recognized  as  the  first  volun- 
teers. This  supposed  fact  passed  into 
the  missionary  literature  of  our  country 
and  became  a  part  of  our  history.  It 
was  even  commemorated  in  monumental 
form  and  appeared  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted and  beyond  dispute.  Howevei 
the  present  writer  felt  certain  that  it 
was  a  mistake.  He  remembered  some  of 
the  lectures  of  the  late  Bishop  Edmund 
de  Schweinitz,  D.D.,  while  he  was  the 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Mora- 
vian College,  and  recalled  in  particular 
•his  story  of  the  life  of  John  Antes. 
He  ventured  therefore  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  statements  of  the  well  known 
missionary  writer.  Miss  Belle  M.  Brain, 
in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  to.  the  ef- 
fect that  Adoniram  Judson  and  his 
bride  were  the  first  American  mission- 
aries, and  was  naturally  promptly  chal- 
lenged for  proof.  This  was  hard  to 
furnish.  Although  the  historians  gave 
the  general  facts  of  Moravian  Mission- 
ary history,  yet  the  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  the  missionaries  was  not  given. 
Tn  this  dilemma  the  archivists  were  ap- 
pealed to  through  the  Rev.  Paul  de 
Schweinitz,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  Missions. 
Doctor  Josef  Mueller,  D.D.,  archivist  at 
flerrnhut.  Saxony,  furnished  a  list  of 
six  men  and  two  women,  born  in  Amer- 
ica, who  had  served  in  foreign  mission 
fields  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  names  were  published  in  the 
Argus  and  the  Express  of  Easton,  Pa.. 


as  the  first  American  missionaries.  This 
was  on  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Mueller 
had  certainly  included  the  first  mission- 
aries in  his  list.  When  this  was  pub- 
lished, Dr.  John  \V.  Jordan,  the  loyal 
Moravian  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  challeneged  its  cor- 
rectness. He  furnished  the  names  of 
several  American  missionaries  commis- 
sioned before  1769.  This  led  to  re- 
newed investigation  and  by  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Mueller  I  am  able 
to  add  several  important  names  to  the 
list.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  list  is  complete  even  yet.  There  may 
be  others  who  should  be  mentioned,  and 
there  are  many  details  of  the  noble  lives 
of  these  first  missionaries  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  further  investigation. 

1.  Susan  Elizabeth  Kaske,  m.n. 
Funk,  born  in  Germantown.  Pa..  No- 
vember 18.  1 72 1  ;  was  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in 
1741  ;  removed  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in 
1743;  was  married  to  George  Kaske, 
missionary  to  Berbice.  British  Guiana. 
South  America,  May  18,  1746.  She 
served  in  this  mission  till  1763.  She 
died  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  July  28.  1804, 
Her  husband  died  at  Nazareth  in  June, 
i/95- 

To  Susan  Elizabeth  Kaske  probably 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Protestant  American  Missionary  to  for- 
eign lands.  If  so.  the  honor  goes  to  a 
woman  whose  life's  story,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  has  never  been  published. 
She  went  to  the  mission  field  sixty-six 
years  before  the  time  oi  Adoniram  Jud- 
son and  his  wife,  Ann  Hathaway:  and 
twenty-three  years  before  the  time  of 
John  Antes,  who  at  first  was  supposed 
to  be  the  first  American  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary. 

2.  Mary  Heap,  second  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Shaw,  a  member  of  the  First 
Church.  Philadelphia.     The     place 

date  of  her  birth  is  not  given,  bin  -  ! 
was  an  American.     She  perished  at  sea 
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with  her  husband  in  October,  1747,  on 
-their  way  to  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West 
Indies.  Joseph  Shaw  was  born  in  Little 
Ryder  street,  near  St.  James,  London 
England.  He  canle-  to  Philadelphia 
from  London  on  the  ship  Caterine,  Capt. 
Thomas  Gladman,  arriving  June  7. 
1743.  He  was  a  school  teacher  at  the 
Indian  Mission  at  Shecomeko,  1745- 
1746,  and  later  pastor  at  Walpack  in  the 
Jersey  Minnesinks.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary  Jones,  of  the  First  Church.  Phila 
delphia.  Their  sad  fate  in  sr>me  storm 
at  sea  arouses  our  interest.  We  would 
like  to  learn  more  of  them. 

3.  John  Levering,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  December,  1723.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Gerhard  Levering,  one  of 
the  Pioneers  of  Roxborough,  Philadel- 
phia. He  entered  the  home  mission 
work  in  Pennsylvania.  In  June,  1756, 
he  was,  with  his  wife,  stationed  in  the 
Moravian  School  at  Nazareth.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1759.  he  sailed  for  Jamaica. 
West  Indies,  where  he  died,  after  a 
short  service  in  the  mission. 

John  Levering  was  probably  the  first 
American  to  go  as  an  ordained  mission- 
ary to  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands.  He 
probably  belonged  to  the  well  known 
Levering  family,  of  which  the  Hon. 
Joshua  Levering,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
the  late  Bishop  J.  M.  Levering.  D.D.. 
were  the  most  distinguished  members. 

4.  Sarah  Bechtel.  wife  of  John  Lever- 
ing, was  the  daughter  of  John  Bechtel. 
of  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  who  unit- 
ed with  the  Moravians,  under  Count 
Zihendorf s  ministry.  After  John  Lev- 
ering's  death,  she  remained  in  Jamaica 
and  in  1761  married  John  Merk,  a  mis- 
sionary and  native  of  Switzerland.  They 
returned  at  a  later  time  to  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  where  John  Merk  died  in   179A 

5.  John  Antes,  born  March  24.  1740. 
in  Frederick  Township.  Philadelphia. 
missionary  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  from  1769 
to  1782,  died  in  Bristol.  England,  in 
l8ll. 

John  Antes  was  a  famous  missionary  : 
he  belonged  to  the  pioneer  mission  to 
Egypt  which  failed  after  heroic  efforts. 
and  after   John  Antes  had  suffered  the 


tortures    of     the    Bastinado  which  made 
him  lame  for  life. 

It  is  noticeable  that  these  first  Ameri- 
can missionaries  were  native  Philadel- 
phia^. The  city,  and  especially  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  of  Philadelphia,  is  hon- 
ored by  the  record  that  they  made. 

6.  Maria  Margaret  Auerbach.  m.  n. 
Zerb,  was  born  at  Tulpehocken,  Pa.,\Oc- 
tober  3.  1728;  was  married  to  her  third 
husband,  John  Christian  Auerbach.  in 
1769  amL served  with  him  in  the  Danish 
West  Indian  Misson  till  1792.  She  died 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

7.  John  Brucker,  born  at  Nazareth. 
Pa.,  July  12,  1750;  missionary  to  the 
Danish  West  Indies  from  1771  to  1778. 
Died  October  12,11778,  on  the  island  or 
St.  Thomas. 

8.  Anna  Maria  Jungman.  wife  of 
John  Brucker,  born  at  Bethlehem.  Pa., 
March  ■  10,  1746,  married  on  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  in  March.  1775.  and  died 
at  New  Herrnhut.  St.  Thomas,  December 
29,  1782.  1 

9.  David  Beck,  born  near  Savannah. 
Georgia.  September  21,  1744.  From 
1773  to  1780,  missionary  to  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  Died  January  9,  1780.  at 
Friedrichsthal.  on  the  island  of  St. 
Croix.     His  wife  was  born  in  Greenland. 

10.  John  Frederick  Schlegel.  born  at 
Nazareth.  Pa..  June  0.  1753-    From  1785 
to  1791.  missionary  on  the  islands  oi  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Jan*     Died  May  30.  1805 
at  Graceham,  Maryland. 

11.  Anna  Rosina  Mack,  wife  of  John 
F.  Schlegel.  was  born  at  Patcho&ue, 
Long  Island.  New  York.  August  15, 
1761.  married  May  o.  1785.  and  died  at 
Bethlehem.  Pa..  December  4.   1831. 

12.  Samuel  Steup.  born  rat  Gnaden- 
thal.  near  Nazareth,  December  10.  1757- 
From  1789  to  1 70 1.  missionary  on  the 
island  oi  Antigua.  Died  August  a 5. 
1822.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

13.  Anna  Krogstrup.  wife  of  Samuel 
Steup.  born  at  Bethlehem,  Pa..  March  15. 
1758;  married  at  Bethlehem.  Apr'  26 
1789;  died  before  her  husband,  but  dale 

not  given.  j 

14.  Christine  Fritz,  m.n.  Loesch,  born 
in  Tulpehocken,  Pa..  June  26,  1733.  mar- 
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ricd  to  John  Christian  Fritz'  in  1774  and 
served  with  him  in  the  mission*  on  the  is- 
land of  Barbados,  from     1789  to   1793 
She  died     at     Nazareth,  November  22, 
1806. 

15.  Agnes  Reichel,  m.n.  Peters,  born 
at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  September  18,  1762. 
Was  married  to  John  Frederick  Reichel 
in  May,  1791,  and  served  in  the  mission 
on  the  islands  of  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua 
until  her  death  at  Gracebay,  Antigua, 
January  23,  1798. 

16.  Susan  Catherine  Elizabeth  Schultz, 
m.n.  Loesch,  was  born  at  Nazareth,  Pa., 
July  31,1771,  She  was  married  in  Octo- 
ber, 1799,  to  Theodore  Schultz  and  served 
in  the  mission  in  Surinam,  South  Amer- 
ica, from  1799  to  1807.  She  died  at  Sa- 
lem, North  Carolina,  in  1855.  Her  hus- 
band died  at  the  same  place  in  1850. 

17.  Hannah  Langballe,  m.n.  Warner, 
was  born  at  Gnadenhuetten.  Pa.,  in 
1771.  She  was  married  to  Thomas  Lang- 
balle, missionary  to  Surinam,  in  1S05, 
and  died  there  August  1,  1806. 

This  completes  the  list  of  American 
missionaries  who  served  in  Moravian 
Mission  fields  previous  to  the  year  1812, 
as  far  as  I  know.  Nothing  is  noted  in 
it  concerning  our  Indian  Missions  or  for- 
eign born  missionaries.  Our  friends  of 
other  churches  have  a  noble  record  in 
the  first  American  missionaries  sent  out 
by  the  American  Board.  We  would  not 
take  away  their  honor  nor  diminish  it. 
Those  devoted  men  and  women  deserve 
even  wider  recognition  than  they  have 
received.  Correct  history,  however,  will 
place  the  American  missionaries,  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  in  point  of  time  at 
least,  in  advance  of  them. 

(Added  by  Rev.  A.  Schultze.) 

I.     Christina  Segner.  m.n.  Frey.  born 
in     Frederick     Township,     Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  in  1727.    She  came  to  Beth 
lehem  in  1747,  was  baptized  and  the  fol- 
lowing   year    married     Henry     Segner. 


with  whom  she  served  three  years  in  the 
mission  on  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  and  after- 
wards at  Gnadenthal,  where  her  husband 
died  in  1763. 

2.  Christina  Piepenburg,  m.n.  Rubel, 
born  1730,  in  a  village  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  Pa.  She  was  first  married  to  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Senseman  and  served  with 
him  among  the  Indians  at  Pachgatgoch 
and  among  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica, 
where  he  died  in  1772.  In  1774  she  mar- 
ried the  missionary  Adrian  Piepenburg. 
in  Jamaica,  who  died  in  1781.  She  her- 
self attained  the  age  of  88  years. 

3.  Mary  [Miller,  m.n.  Ashley,  born 
1734,  in  New  England.  She  was  the 
wife  of  John  Miller,  a  missionary  on  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in  178 1. 

4.  Anna  Rosina  Schlegel,  m.n.  Mack, 
born  at  Pachgatgoch,  the  Indian  Mission 
in  New  York,  1761.  In  1785  she  mar- 
ried the  missionary  John  Frederick 
Schlegel  and  served  with  him  in  St. 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  until  her  husband's  im- 
paired health,  in  1791,  compelled  them  to 
return  to  the  States,  where  they  served 
in  Home  Missions  until  his  death  in 
1805.  The  widow  then  for  many  year- 
had  charge  of  the  Bethlehem  day  school 
for  girls. 

In  the  broader  sense  of  service  in  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  we  would 
name  also : 

5.  Nicholas  Garrison,  born  1701,  on 
Staten  Island,  a  sea-captain,  in  whose 
ship  Bishop  Spangenberg,  in  1736.  came 
from  the  West  Indies  to  New  York. 
After  joining  the  Moravian  Church  and 
bringing  many  Moravians  in  his  ship 
"The  Little  Strength"  to  America,  lie 
took  command  of  the  missionary  vessel 
of  the  Brethren,  "Irene."  and  continued 
to  serve  the  Mission  until  [756,  ° 

far  as  Greenland  and  Surinam.  Gar- 
rison Street,  in  Bethlehem,  is  named 
after  him.     He  died  in  1781. 

A.  SCHULTZEL 


Marking  the  Braddock  Trail 


On  June  19,  1912,  the  ''Great  Cross- 
ings" Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  Somerset 
County,  Pa.,  placed  a  boulder  with 
bronze  tablet  and  inscription  to  mark 
the  crossing  of  the  Youghiogheny. River 
by  Washington  and  Braddock  on  June 
24th,  1755.  Captain  Robert  Orme  in 
his  journal  kept  by  him  throughout  the 
Braddock  campaign,  says  they  left  their 
encampment  at  Squaw's  Fort  at  six  in 
the  morning  and  proceeded  to  the  "Yoxi- 
Geni,"  as  Orme  spells  it,  which  was  "a 
hundred  yards  wide,  three  feet  deep, 
with  a  very  strong  current."  As  this 
spot  was  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
spot  where  the  Chapter  placed  their 
marker,  in  a  comparatively  inaccessible 
place  and  little  visited,  it  was  decided  to 
put  the  boulder,  on  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  Youghiogheny  at  this  point 
and  over  which  many  pass.  This  bridge 
is  historic  in  itself,  being  built  in  1818, 
by  Kinkead,  Beck  and  Evans  when  the 
National  Road  was  laid  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  substantial  stone  struc- 
ture and  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
bridge  building  art.  The  Chapter  will 
mark  the  ford  itself  later  on  with  a  sim- 
pler marker  and  inscription. 

The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Mary 
Endsley,  the  pretty  young  daughter  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Endsley,  and  is  of  the 
finest  bronze-  thirty  by  twenty-  inches 
firmly  embedded  in  a  boulder  of  sand- 
stone brought  from  beside  the  trail  itself 
and  set  up  on  one  of  the  middle  abut- 
ments of  the  bridge.  The  inscription 
reads : 

Great    Crossings 

"About  one-half  mile  above  this  point 

Is  the  'Great  Crossings' 

Of  the  Youghiogheny  River  where 

George  Washington  crossed 

November   18th,   1753,  when  sent 

As  envoy,  by  Gov.  Dinwiddie  of 

Virginia  to   the  French   Commandant 
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At  Fort  Le  Boeuf. 
Washington,  on  his  Military 

Expedition  to  Ohio,  encamped 

There  with  his  forces,  May  iSth  to 

24th,.  1754,  and  from  that  point 

Explored  the  Youghiogheny. 

There,  also,  Major  General 

Braddock,  with  his  army,  crossed 

June  24th,  1755,  on  his  march 

Against  Fort  Duquesne. 

This  Tablet  is  placed 

By  the  Great  Crossings  Chapter,  N.   S. 

D.  A.  R.  May  18,  1912. 

The  tablet  has  on  it  below  the  date  the 
emblem  of  the  Society,  the  wheel  with 
the  thirteen  spokes,  signifying  the  thir- 
teen original  states.  This  insignia  is 
being  placed  all  over  the  land,  on  monu- 
ments, historic  structures.  Revolutionary 
graves,  etc.,  and  shows  the  remarkable 
work  done  by  the  D.  A.  R.  in  marking 
and  preserving  our  historical  associa- 
tions. 

A  large  and  representative  number  of 
people  were  present  from  Somerset 
County  and  other  localities.  The  Brad- 
dock Trail  crosses  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile farms  of  Somerset  and  Fayette 
Counties.  Properties  which  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  families  of  the 
present  owners  for  generations  and  nat- 
urally much  interest  is  being  displayed 
in  the  w'ork.  Such  families  as  are  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  Captain 
Thomas  Endsley  and  Peter  Augustine, 
original  grantees  of  the  section.  Mr. 
Jasper  Augustine,  descended  from  old 
Peter  Augustine  was  the  fairy  godfather 
of  the  day  and  hired  a  brass  band  from 
Confluence  to  furnish  patriotic  and 
other  music. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lancaster  pronounced 
the  invocation  anil  Mrs.  Jasper  Augus- 
tine, Regent  of  the  Chapter,  cave  the 
address  of  welcome  ana  introduced  the 
various  speakers.  "Mrs.  Fndsley,  wife  of 
State  Senator  Endsley,  founded  the 
Chapter   three   years    ago ;    was    its   first 
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Regent  and  whose  term  of  office  has  ex~ 
pired  by  limitation.  To  Mrs.,  Endsley 
first  occurred  the  idea  of  marking  the 
Great  Crossings  and  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  her.p-ojecr  resulted  in 
the  historic  ceremonies  of  June  19,  19 12. 
Mrs.  Endsley  is  State  Chairman  for 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Braddock  Trail 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  D.  A.  R. 

James  Hadden,  Historian,  of  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  delivered  the  formal  address 
and  Mrs.  Morris  L.  Croxall,  State 
Chairman  of  the  Maryland  D.  A.  R. 
Commitee  on  Marking  the  Braddock 
Trail,  was  present  and  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  organization  in  marking  the 
"Old  Trails"  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap.  a  Son  of  the 
American  Revolution,  represented  that 
society  in  a  stirring  patriotic  talk,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy,  of  Union- 
town,  a  member  of  the  Braddock  Park 
Association,  who  spoke  of  the  work  of 
that  organization  in  creating  an  Inter- 
national Park  at  the  grave  of  General 
Braddock  on  the  National  Pike.  The 
Somerset  County  ''Daughters''*  and  the 
Park  Association  are  working  in  har- 
mony to  preserve  and  mark  the  historic 
route  of  the  Generals  Washington  and 
Braddock  through  the  State. 

Miss  Ethel  Holderbaum,  of  the  Great 
Crossings  Chapter,  in  an  appropriate 
manner  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
Chapter  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  exercises  and  to  those  who  had  ren- 
dered assistance  and  given  encourage- 
ment in  the  erection  of  the  tablet. 

The  whole  assembly  sang  America 
at  the  close  the  doxologv.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jasper  Augustine  entertained  about 
fifty  guests  at  the  Somerfield  Hotel  at 
luncheon  at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 


The  following  Chapter  officers  were  in 
attendance  as  well  as  a  full  representa- 
tion of  the  Chapter  members  which  has 
a  total  roll  of  fifty-two;  the  representa- 
tive women  of  Somerset  County  who  are 
interested  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work 
of  preserving  the  historic  truths  of  our 
land,  Mrs.  Frederick  Biesecker,  Vice- 
Regent  of  the  Chapter,  and  Mrs.  George 
B.  Scull,  of  Somerset,  ex-Vice-Regent; 
Miss  Myra  L.  Ross.  Registrar,  and  Miss 
Emily  Parker,  Historian. 

Mrs.  Morris  L.  Croxall,  Chairman,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  Maryland  Com- 
mittee D.  A.  R.  was  the  guest  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Endsley,  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jasper  Augustine  motored  through 
Uniontown,  over  the  National  Pike  and 
visted  Braddock's  grave.  Fort  Necessity 
and  the  Great  Meadows  where 
Washington  and  Braddock  camped. 
The  jewelry  store  of  Mr.  Hunt  was 
a  point  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Augustine  and 
her  guests,  for  Mr.  Hunt  has  in  his  pos- 
session half  of  the  outer  case  of  General 
Braddock's  watch  which  was  dropped 
from  his  person  while  the  dying  general 
was  being  carried  away  from  the  seen 
of  his  crushing  defeat.  The  relic  is  of 
the  finest  gold,  twenty-four  carat,  and  is 
carved  and  embellished  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  goldsmith's  guild.  The  name 
of  the  maker,  Mosher,  of  London,  is  en- 
graved upon  it  and  the  time-piece  was  of 
that  type  where  the  outsde  case  enclosed 
an  inner  one.  The  scene  represented  in 
relief  figures  of  gold,  is  the  classical 
legend  of  the  "Judgment  of  Paris"  where 
Paris  is  according  the  apple  for  beauty 
to  "Helen  of  Troy"  while  Venus  turns 
in  disappointment  away.  Just  the  s  ' 
of  expensive  trifle  that  would  be  carried 
by  a  man  of  rank  ami  fashion  of  those 
times. 


St.   Jacob's  (or  Reed's)  Church 


By  F.  B.  Musser. 


St.  Jacob's  Church,  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed, also  known  as  Reed's  Church, 
is  located  in  what  is  now  Ralpho  Town- 
ship, Northumberland  County,  Pa.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1812,  among-  the  in- 
corporators were  Jacob  Reed,  Matthias 
Kershner,  Jacob  Fry,  Andrew  Fry,  An- 
drew Smith,  John  Smith,  Abram  Arter 
and  Solomon  Krick.  The  site  of  this 
church  was  one  of  the  earliest  schools 
in  this  district,  and  was  conducted  in 
an  old  log  building.  The  first  teachers 
were  Charles  Stock  and  William  H. 
Muench,  the  latter  taught  for  a  period 
of  24  years,  and  his  descendants  still  re- 
side in  this  district.  The  first  church 
was  dedicated  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1816;  it  was  two  years  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, as  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
28th  of  August,  1814.  The  ground  for 
the  church  edifice  was  donated  by  John 
Jones,  and  Casper  Reed  gave  the  ground 
for  the  cemetery. 

Jacob  Reed  was  the  largest  contribu- 
tor and  his  generosity  is  fittingly  re- 
membered and  recognized  in  the  popular 
designation  "Reed's  Church."  The 
present  building  is  a  two  story  building, 
seventy  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide, 
with  a  tower  and  bell,  and  cost  seven 
thousand  dollars.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1870,  and 
was  dedicated  November  20th,  187 1. 
Amo^g  the  early  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  Jacob  Reed,  Casper 
Reed.  Christian  Bauschlog.  Peter 
Swank,  Jacob  Swank.  Henry  Swank. 
Conrad  Yost,  William  H.  "MuenchT 
Abrarrk  Arter.  Solomon  Krick.  George 
Krick.  John  Hirsh,  Jacob  Scholl.  John 
Vonsfht,  Sr..  John  Vousrht,  Tr  ,  Valen- 
tine Vowrht,  E.  IT.  Yought,  Daniel 
Vousrht.  Sr..  Daniel  Vou?ht.  Jr.,  H.  H. 
Knoerle,  Samuel  Haas  ar?d  John  Miller. 
This  church  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
the  Sharnokin  Valley. 
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I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  History 
of  Northumberland  County  by  Beers  & 
Wanner  for  church  history. 

Dates  taken  from  the  graveyard,  St. 
Jacob's  (Reed's)  Church: 

Yastine,  Hugh  R.  d.  April  2,  1864,  age 
51  yrs.  2  m.,  5  days. 
"     Jonathan,   d.    April    18,    1854,   age 

64. 

"     Anna,  wife,  d.  Dec.  24,   1852,  age 

63  »rs. 
"     Amos,  b.  April  1,  1813,  d.  Nov.  15, 

1889. 
"     Susanna,  wife,  b.  Feb.  27,  1816.  d- 

Julv  12,  1888. 
"     W.  L,  d.  1904.  56  yrs. 
"     John,    1844-1906. 
"     Thomas,  b.  1847. 

Wife   Elizabeth,    1849- 1907. 
Children,       Gertrude,      1874-1875 ; 

Charles,   1871-1876:    Lillie,   1876- 

1876. 
Reed,  Henrv,  b.  Sept.  7,  1839,  d.  March 

29,  1878. 
"     Sarah,  b.  March  24,  1833,  d.  Sept. 

25,  1905. 
"     Francis,  son  of  William  and  Sarah, 

d.  Dec.  17,  1 86 1.  1  y.  6  m.  3  d. 
"     Lenorah,  daughter     of     Simon   P. 

and  Jane.  d.  Dec.  2S.  1866,  7  y,  9 

m.  3  d. 
"     Jo«ie.  son  S.  P.  and  Jane,  Julv  17. 

1862. 
"     Jacob.   Sr.,   d.   April  6,    184.1.   a^e 

62,  10.  26  d. 
"     Hannah,  wife,  d.  Oct.  5,  1864,  age 

04. 
"     David,   b.   June    15.    1707.   d.   Dec. 

20.   1869. 
"     Catherine,  wife,  d.   June   19*   &SSt 

48  yrs. 
"     Tacob  A.,  d    Tan.   10.   1852.  40  vr>. 
"     F.b'zabeth,  i8;;-ioor. 
"     Casper  T..  b.  Dec.  JO    rSofc  d.  Oct. 

22,  1 886. 
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.    mt     Alice,  wife,    b.  Dec.     30,  18 17,  ■! 
Sept.  %  1889. 
"     Jacob  J.,  d.     Dec.  18,   1892,     age 

70  y. 
"     Susanna,     d.  Dec.   12,   1905,     age 

83  y. 

"'     Oliver  J.,  1866-187S. 

u     Jesse,  d.  June  18,  T884,  age  ~6  v. 

"    J.  Farley,  M'.D.,  d.   1863,  age  21 

years. 
"     Charles,  1817-1866. 
"     John,  b.  June  5,   1780,  d.  August 

26,  1865. 
"     Eve  G.,  wife,  d.  May  11,  1876,  age 

89  y. 
"     Jacob,  d.  May  30,  1828,  age  71  y. 
'•     Elizabeth,   d.'  Aug.   20,    1828,  age 

"     Jacob,  b.  March  23,  1795,  d.  Oct. 

1,  1S83. 
*'     Hannah,  wife,  b.  Feb.  2,  1801,  d. 

Sept.  9,  1835. 
"    Jacob  H.,  1825-1877. 
Robins,  Elizabeth  Hurley,  wife  of  H.  S.. 

1 840-1901. 
"     Galen,  .D.M,  d.  Oct.  9,  1856,  age 

26  y. 
n     Sabina,  1832- 1908. 
"     Rebecca,  b.  Nov.  14,  1786,  d.  April 

14,  1867. 
"    L.  D.,  M.D.,  d.  Dec.  31,  1875,  age 

34  y. 

"    Addison  M.,  b.  Oct.  30,   1873,  d. 

Nov.  19,  188 1. 
"    Joseph  C,  M.D.,  b.  June  1,  1806, 

d.  Jan.  12,  1893. 
"     Leah  Shindle,  wife,  b.   1807-1881. 
Martz,  Solomon,     d.  Oct.  4,  1894,     age 

77  y. 

"     Hannah,    wife,   d.    Dec.    15,    1895, 

age  80  y. 
"     Isabella,  d.  1S75,  age  31  y. 
"     Sophrania,  d.  1874,  age  2^  y. 
"     Emma  M.,  d.     Jan.     7,  1902;  age 

42  y. 
Swank,  Anna,  wife  of     Ben.  d.  Jan.  4, 

189 1,  age  65  y. 

Alice,  wife  of    Amos,  d.     Jan.  31, 

1892,  age  38  y. 

"      Peter,  son  of  Jacob  and  "Mary,  d. 

Jan.  14,  1S53,  age  22  y. 
"     Catherine,  wife  of  Morris     Emer- 


son, and  daughter  of  J.  and  Mary, 
d.  Jan.   17,  1846,  age  26  y. 

"     Barbara,  age  60  y. 

"     George,  age  70  y. 

"     Simon,  b.  March  8,   1820,  d.  June 

5,  1884. 
"     Catherine,  Anna,  wife  of  Simon,  d. 

Sept.  17,  1862,  age  35  y. 
"     John,  b.  Feb.  9,  1826,  d.  Sept.  2''). 

1873. 
"     Daniel,  b.  Nov.  n,  1821,  d.  March 

10,  1883. 
"     Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  26,  1815,  d.  July 

14,  1884. 
"     Daniel,  d.  Aug.  27,  1875,  age  61  y. 
"     Jacob,  b.  Oct.  16,  1791,  d.  July  14, 

1863. 
"     Mary,  his  wife,  b.  June  15,   1790. 

d.  Jan.  18,  1877. 
"     David,  b.  Aug.  6,  1832,  d.  Oct.  10, 

1868. 
*     Henry  H.,  b.  Oct.  22,  1820,  d.  Aug. 

19,  1890. 
"     Washington,     b.  July  4,     1823,  d. 

Dec.  10,  1868. 
"     Harriet,  d.  Nov.  2^,  1895,  72  v. 
"     Mar}',  wife  of  C.  W.,  d.  March  29, 

1877,  age  24  y. 
"     Nathan,  1849-1899. 
"     Sarah  Llewellvn,  wife,   1848-1S91. 
"    William,  d.  1884,  age  68,  y. 
"     wife  Lavina,  d.  1892.  age  75  v. 
"     William,  b.  Feb.  15,  1S13,  d.  April 

14.  1886. 
"     Kaziah,   wife,  b.  Oct.   19.   1S17.  d. 

Dec.  28,  1803. 
"     Peter,  d.  1848,  age  59  v. 
"     Elizabeth,  1784-1873. 
"     Solomon,  1814-1849. 
Miller,  Hattic  L,  wife  of  O.  H.,  d.  1907, 

age  25  v. 
"     Jacob,  b.  Feb.  1786,  d.   17S6. 
"     Yirgie.  1S82-1007. 
"     Elizabeth,     wife  of     John,      T789- 

"     Amandus  S.,  b.  Sept.  13.  1825,  J. 

Feb.  2T.  tqo(S. 
"     Hannah,  wife.  b.  Sept.  21.  1822.  d. 

Aug.  ^.  too8. 
"     John,  1784-1863. 
Teats,  Nancv.  b.   Tune   t.   1804.  d.   Nov. 

28.   ififid. 
"     Hugh.  b.   Sept.   13,   iSoi.  d.  Sept. 

19.  1877. 
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"     John,  d.  1865,  age  88  y. 
"     Martha,  wife,  d.  1850  ,age  71  y. 
Mutchler,  George,  b.  Aug.,  19,   1801,  d. 

Aug.  4,  1884. 
"     Rachel,  wife  of  Geo.,  b.  July     22, 

1806,  d.  Feb.  14,  1844. 
"     Isaac,  d.  May  24,  1885,  age  60  y. 
44     Mary  Etta,  wife  of  I.,  1846- 1899. 
44     Susannah,  wife  of  I.,  d.   Feb.   20, 

1864,  age  34  y. 
44     Jonas,  b.  June  15,  1789,  d.  March 

30,  1854. 
"     Sarah,  wife  of  J.,  d.  1863,  age  74  y. 
"     Amos,  1832- 1874. 
Crowl,  Samuel  C.,  d.  June  7,  1897,  age 

70  y. 
"     Eve,  wife  of  S.  C,  d.  March  21, 

1870,  age  39  y. 
"     Jane,  wife     of     S.  C.,  d.  April  17, 

1884,  age  46  y. 
"     Harriet,  wife  of  S.  C,  d.  Sept.  25, 

1906,  age  73  y. 
Zimmerman,   Henry,     d.   Oct.     9,   1889, 

age  69  y. 
"     Fronie,  wife    of     H.,  d.  March  4. 

1901,  age  75  y- 
"     Michael,  1824-1908. 
"     Clarissa,  wife  of  M.,  183 1- 1906. 
"     Savilla,   wife  of  John,   1S29-1860. 
44     Michael,  b.  Nov. "23,  1786,  d.  June 

23.  1863. 

44     Catherine,  wife     of     M  ,  d.    1873, 

age  77  v. 
"     William  H.,  1846-1867. 
44     Mary  A.,  wife  W.  H.,  d.  Oct.  12, 

1SS7,  age  28  y. 
"    Matthias,,  d.  March     1,  1889,    age 

53  y-  

Hughes,   Morgan,   d.   Feb.    1,   1862,  age 
72  y. 
"     Martha     C,  wife     of  Morgan,  b. 

24,  1703.  d.  Aug.  4,  1S73.' 
Lake,  Tohn  H  .  d.  1872.  age  68  v. 

"Mairv.    wife   of   J.   II..'  d.    1898,   age 

88  y. 
44     Hannah,   wife     of  William   Sober, 

1834-1868. 
Pensyl.  Salomon,     b.  Oct.     25.   1831.  d. 

May  24,  1904. 
41     Jeremiah,   d.    May     7,      tqoo,   age 

64  v. 
44     Sarah,  d.  Sept,  1904.  acre  61  y. 
wife  of  Jacob  Pensyl. 


Epler,  Catherine,  b.   1766,  d.  184 1. 
"     Jacob,  husband     of     Catherine,  b. 

1762,  d.   1847. 
"     Samuel,  b.  April     8,   1852,  d.  Jan, 

21,  1896. 

Muench,  Jacob  E.,  1823-1900. 
"     Lavina,  1862,  age  37  y. 
"     William  H.,  d.  1885  age  86  y. 
"     Elizabeth,  wife  of  \Y.  H.,  d.  i860, 

age  66  y. 
Bauschlag,  Christian,  b.     Dec.     7,  1796, 

d.  Dec.  22,,  1867. 
"     Elizabeth,  wife  of  C,   d.  Jan.   25, 

1887,  age  86  y. 
"     Jacob,  d.  Xov.  15.  1828,  age  77  y. 
"     Anna  Eve,  wife  of  J.,  d.  March  8, 

1820  age  63  y. 
"■     Elizabeth,  b.  March     22,     1795,  d. 

Sept.  11,  1871. 
Shipman.  John,  d.  Sept.  5,  1887. 

"     Harriet  S.,  b.     Aug.     30,  1836,  d. 

Aug.  20.   1905. 
"     John.  b.   Dec.  5,   182;,  d.  Sept.   5, 

1887.    . 
14     Ida,  b.  Feb.     1.  1865.     d.  July  28, 

1907. 
Schmeltz.  Reuben,  b.  Aug.  28,   1862,  d. 

Sept.   16.  1903. 
41     wife  of  Reuben,  d.  Jan.  22,   1S8S. 

age  25  y. 
"     Andrew,  b.  July   1,   1832,  d.  April 

22,  1895. 

Roadarmel,  Gideon,  b.  May  4.   1794.  d. 
Jan.   10,   1865. 
41     Leonard,  b.  Aug.  7.   1S14,  d.  Feb. 

24.   1877- 
44     Hajv.ah.  d.  Oct.  1.  1867.  age  ;4  y. 
Knoebel.  A.' J..'d.  1888,  age  55  y. 

44     Mary,  wife  oi  A.   I.,  d.   1904,  ac;e 

64  y. 
41     Daniel.  183 1- 1904. 
"     Susannah,  wife  oi  D..   1832-1880. 
44     Jacob,  d..  1805.  age  58  y. 

Hartman   H..  b.  in     Heppenfiei  it, 
Hesse  Darmstadt.   i7Q4-i8f>o. 
44     Catherine,  wife  II.  H  ,  1707-1878. 
Hurst,  Stephen,  d.   1857.  a^c  50  v. 
Daniel,  d.   1855,  ago  43  y. 
Solomon,  t 8 5 5 .  died  asr<c  73  v. 
44     John.  d.   18;  1.  n^e  71  v. 
"     Tacoh  R„  d.  i8j6.  age  25  v. 
44    Tohn.  d.  1888,  age  82  jr. 
H     Mary  A.,  d.  1890,  a-e  (5g  y. 
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Schull,  Elizabeth,     wife  of     Casper,  d. 

Sept.  19,  1836,  age  24  y. 
Dengler,  Vincent,  d.  Sept.  9,  1840,  age 

65  y. 

"     Marv  Leas,  wife  of  V.,  b.  1768,  d. 

1848. 
Hoover,  John,  d.  Oct.  11,  1854,  age  74  y. 
"     Mary,  wife  of  J.,  d.  Nov.  2%  1883, 

age  84  y. 
"     Margaret  d.     Nov.  11,     1828,  age 

44  y« 

"     wife  of  J. 

"     Thomas,  b.  Oct.  7,  181 1,  d.  Nov. 
6,  1880. 
Culp,  Charles,  b.  April  14,  1831,  d.  May 
17,  1894. 
"     Elizabeth,  wife,  b.  Nov.  6,  1836,  d. 
Feb.  19,  1885. 
Reinhardt,  Anna  M.,  d.  March  14,  1903, 

age  88  y. 
Herb,  .  W.,  d.  June  21,  1902,  age  34  y. 
Growl,  Anna,  1882-1904. 
"     Henry,  1804-1875. 
"     Samuel,  b.  Feb.  19,  1854,  age  75  y. 
"     Magdalena,  d.  Dec.  1832,  age  44  y. 
"     Catherine,  d.  1868,  age  78  y. 
Gellinger,  Jeremiah,  d.  1858,  age  24  y. 
"     John,  d.  April  1,  1863,  age  59  y. 
"     Judith,  wife.  b.  May  20,   1805,  d. 

'Oct.  29,  1879. 
"     Henry,   183^1861. 
Haas,  William,  1825-1897. 
"     Margaret,  1825- 1879. 
"     Charles,  1850-1900. 
"     Solomon  R.,  d.  Aug.  2,  1S85,  age 

59  y. 

"     Samuel,  d.  Dec.  8,  1872,  age  74  y. 
"     Anna,  wife,  d.  Jan.  30,  1867,  age 
68  y. 
Deibler.  J.  B.,  Aug.  27,  1887,  age  62  y. 
-  "    -George,  d.  March     16,  1852,     age 
7=;  y. 
"     Elizabeth,  1801-1879. 
Karshner.  John,  d.  Mav  21,  1864.  73  y. 
"     Hannah,    wife,    d.   June    19,  "1889, 
age  88  y. 
Thomas  Lvdia  Ann.  wife  of  Thomas  J., 
d   Feb.  2;.  18^7.  age  39  y. 
"     Toseph,  18^-190^. 
"     Rebecca,  wife,  18^3-1000. 
"     Tame*,  b.  Sept.  21,  1810,  d.  Sept. 
*2,  1852. 


Lytle,  Mark     B.,  b.     Dec.  25,     1853,  d. 
Sept.  29,  1904. 
"     Alvaretta,  b.     Sept.  19,     1854,     d. 
Aug.  4,  1887. 
Yeager,  Rebecca,  wife  of  H.,  d.  Sept.  9, 
187 1,  age  59  y. 
"     Conrad,  b.  April  5.   1795,  d.  July 

18,  1853. 

Lerch,  Felix,  b.  Aug.   1,  1794,  d.  Aug. 

6,  1857. 

"     Catherine,  wife  b.  Sept.   12,   1796, 

d.  June  30,  1875. 
"     Jacob,    b.  Nov.  il,    1784,  d.  Feb. 

1,  1850. 
"     B.  F.,  d.  1878,  age  59  y. 
"     Hannah,  wife,  1896,  age  69  y. 
Barron,  N.  Margaret,     d.     Jan.  1,  1893. 

age  69  y. 
"     Daniel  W.,  d.  Jan.   28,   1877,   age 

20  y. 
"     Emma  L.,  d.  Aug.    n,   1879,  age 

25  y. 

Foreman,   Polly,     wife     of     Reuben,  b. 

Aug.  5.  1849.  d.  Jiily  2.  1886. 
"     N.  R.,   wife  of   S.   D,   d.   June  2, 

1892,  age  35  v. 
"     Jacob,  b.  Nov.  6,  1803,  d.  Dec.  2, 

1883. 
"     Marv,  wife  of  Samuel,  d.   May  4. 

i8sq,  age  50  y. 
"     Samuel,  b.  April  24.  1803,  d.  Jan 

d.    Jan.  18,  i8S6. 
"     Lydia  M.,  wife  of     T..  b.  Jan.   15, 

1807,  d.  Dec.  28,  1870. 
"     Andrew,  b.  Dec.   16.   1830,  d.  Dec. 

7.  1901. 

*     Elizabeth,  wife.  b.  April  26.   1S26, 
d.  June  i,  iSS}. 
Grant.  U.*S.,  1S68-18S1. 
Fry_.  Joseph,  b.   Feb.    19,   1797,  d.   May 

19,  1863. 

"     Hannah  Bover.  wife.     d.  Jan.   17, 

1878.  age  70  y. 
"     Lvdia  M.,  daughter  of  J.  and  H., 

b.  Mav  .1.  181 7.  d.  June  24..  iS<y). 
"     Marv.  wife  of  John.  d.   t8;_\ 
"     Hannah,  wife  of     David,  b.   Aug. 

26.  T826.  d.  Tan.  2.  18G7. 
Rohrbach.  Marv  E  .     wife  oi     Tac^b.  b. 

Oct.  t^.  t8;6.  d.  Tnlv  T2.  too*. 
"     John.  b.  Oct.   15,  1810.  d.  Anvil  2. 

1S95. 
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Persing,  Matthias,  b.     Dec.  2,   iSlo,  U 
April  25,  1874. 
"     Johannah,  wife,  b.  Jan.  22,  1820,  d. 
Feb.  17,  1872. 
llcfly,  Emma,  wife  of  A.  W,  i  March 
16,  1887,  age  39  y. 
"     George  W.,  son  of  Charles,  b.  May 
13,  1843,  d.  Feb.  19,  1907. 
Krick,  John,  b.  Aug.  14,  1834,  d.  June 
19,  1902. 
"     George,  b.  Feb.   14,   1804,  d.  Oct. 


;>< 


1888. 


Moore,  Tamar,  wife  Elisha,  d.  1856,  age 
44  y- 


Schlegle,  Henry,     b.  May     20,  1849,  d. 

Aug.  10,  1878. 
"     Isaac,  1834-1893. 
14     Daniel  E.,  1900  died,  age  74  y« 
"     Rachel,  d.  1907,  age  68  y. 
Noecker,  W.  D.,  b.  Feb.  5,  1842,  d.  April 

14,   1871. 
"     John,  d.  Dec.  27,   i860,  age  78  y. 
"     Francy,  wife  of  J.,  d.  Jan.  29,  i860, 

age  69  y. 
"     Jacob,  b.  Nov.  14,  1814,  d.  Oct.  28, 

1879. 
"     Sarah,  wife,  b.   Sept.  20,   1820,  d. 


Jan.  7,  1891. 

Elisha,  b.   Nov.   16,   1806,  d.  July  Kase,  John,  b.  Jan.  15,  1796,  d.  April  25, 

31,  1881.  1875. 

*     Esther,   1804-1873.  "     Eleanora  De\\  ltt,  wife,     d.     April 

"     Samuel,  1840-1878.  25,  1869,  age  73  y. 

Ent,  Lucy  Clayton,  wife  of  Samuel,  b.  "     Elizabeth,  wife  of  S.  A.  Bergstres- 

Dec.  17,1814,  d.  March  31,  1883.  ser,  d.  1869,  age  45  Y- 

"     Samuel,  b.  Feb.  13,  1813,  d.  Nov.  Robins,Ann.wife  of  S.  A.  Bergstresser, 

9,  1869.  1838-1873. 

"     Elizabeth,  daughter  of  S..  d.  Nov.  Vought,  Ella  M..  wife  of  E.  B.,  d.  1884. 

3,  i860    a°-e  \i  v.  "     Daniel,  b.  Jan.     19,  1812,  d.     Oct. 

"     Elien  S.,'     b.   °March   12,  1840,  d.  ".  lS77 


Aug.  14,  1863. 
"     W.  C,  b.  May  13,  1843,  d.  Dec.  9. 
1869. 
Brady,  Abraham,  d.   Aug.   5,   1889,  age 

*  72  y. 

"     Catherine,  wife,  Jan.  2,  1887,  died, 

age  66  y. 
"     Henrie. 
Henrie,  George,   d.   May   15,    1837,   age 

32  y. 
Camp,  Ben.,  b.  Jan.  21,  1798,  d.  Feb.  17, 
1870. 
"     Magdaline.  wife,  d.  Nov.  26,  1858, 

age  57  y. 
"     Henry,  d.  Aug.  24,  1812.  age  37  y. 
Osmun,  Abraham,  b.  Aug.  21,   1818,  d. 

Feb.  16,  1859. 
Schwartz,  Francis  P.,  b.  Oct.  27,  1795. 
d.  Jan.    12,   1862,     soldier  of  tht 
War  of  18 1 2. 


"     Lydia.   wife.  b.   Se.pt.  27,.    1S18.  d. 
Jan.  2y,  1895. 
Reppard,  W.  P.,  d.  Nov.  iS%  1873.  age 

53  y- 

"     Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter,  d.  April 

9,  1854,  age  6t,  y. 

"       Tonas  YV.,  b.  Tune  1,  1S14,  d.  July 
2S,  1850. 
Yost,  Jane  A.,  wife  of  Peter,  d.  Oct.  6, 
1884.  age  55  y. 
Conrad,  b.  Dec.  26,   1794.   d.    Tan. 
20,  1S75. 
Sarah,  wife  of  Conrad,  b.  Jan.  22, 
179Q,  d.  March  31,  1SS3. 
Hartlein,  Anna,  b.  Oct.  7.  1797,  d.  Sept. 
19,  1872. 
"     George,  b.   Oct.  6.    1805.  d.   Aug. 
14.  1859. 
Hock,  Rebecca,  wife  of  T.  W..  b.  April 

10.  1819,  d.  Dec.  8.  1875. 


"     Juliann.  b.  June  22,   1809,  d.  Dec.  Kerstetter,  Adam  P..  b.  April  25,   1S75. 

24,  1891.  d.  March  26.  1007. 

Scholl.  J.  D..  Co.  F,  51st  Pa.  Inf.  "     Robert,  d.  tSoo.  a-c  64  y. 

Deshay,  Anthony  \V\,  b.  Oct.  5.  1807,  d.  Gessner,   Wm..    1842-1S02    Co.   G.   57th 

April  14/1887.  Regt. 

"     Rebecca,  wife.  b.  Aug.  31,  1825,  d.  Hill,  Barbara,  wife     oi  Jacob,     d.   1S62. 

Oct.  22,  1895.  age  30  y. 
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Startzel,  Catherine,  d.   1872,  age  70  y 
Hoffman,  Jacob  B.,  1833-1907. 
"     Mfciry,  his  wife,  1838-1898. 


Anthony,  Jacob,  b.  1720,  d.  1793,  aged 
73  years,  supposed  to  be  first  per- 
son buried  in  Reed's  gravj  v.ird. 


AnUnfortmi-  There  are  more  than 
ate  Tendency  twice  as  many  marriages 
in  our  city  than  the  num- 
ber of  new  dwelling's  erected.  How  is 
this  to  be  understood?  Where  do  the 
married  couples  find  homes?  Over  one- 
fialf  of  them  neither  seek  nor  find  homes 
of  their  own.  Very  frequently  we  find 
the  statement  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ports of  marriages  that  the  young  couple 
will  reside  with  the  parents  of  either  the 
bridegrooms  or  the  brides.  This  seems 
unnatural.  Such  was  not  the  case  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Then  marriage  always  im- 
plied housekeeping.  Now  many  young 
couples  do  not  go  to  housekeeping  for 
several  reasons.  Many  young  women 
have  no  taste  for  house  work.  Some 
have  been  employed  in  factories  and 
some  continue  to  be  thus  employed  after 
their  marriage.  The  writer  knows  of  a 
number  of  instances  of  young  mothers 
-working  in  factories,  notwithstanding 
that  their  husbands  are  also  employed. 
Then  many  marry  without  having  saved 
-any  money  with  which  to  buy  furniture. 
Tor  these  and  other  reasons  they  fail  to 
-establish  homes,  and  lean  upon  others. 
Avhich  is  unfortunate.  The  home  is  at 
the  foundation  of  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, but  at  the  present  time  the  tenden- 
cies are  against  the  home.  Instead  of  .1 
genuine  family  life,  many  people  prefer 
to  lead  a  society  life.  They  do  not  wish 
to  be  bound  by  housework,  or  even  by 
parentage.  This  tendency  is  very  un- 
fortunate for  society. — D.  A/.,  Reformed 
Church  Record. 


Bogus  The  most  tragic  form  of 
Ancestors  snobbery  in  a  country  place 
is  that  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  tracing  of  a  pedigree.  In  my 
travels  I  came  upon  a  man  who  confessed 
that  he  had  made  thousands  of  pounds 
out  of  the  conceit  and  snobbishness  of 
people  living  in  country  places,  and  es- 
pecially people  who  happened  to  pos- 
sess names  of  a  high  sounding  character. 
His  method  of  work  was  simple,  and 
only  the  ultra  snob  could  be  taken  in 
by  It. 

He  would  glance  throug'h  a  local  di- 
rectory and  select  a  few  names  of  the 
Fitz-Blank  style.  A  short  visit  to  the 
town  would  help  him  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  person — a  snob  is  easily 
distinguished,  and  he  would  return  to  his 
place  and  write  that  he  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  portrait  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  was  that  of  an 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Fitz-Blank. 

There  would  be  a  few  quaint  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  back  of  the  canvas  show- 
ing that  the  original  was  a  native  of  the 
town  in  which  Mr.  Fitz-Blank  was  re- 
siding. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  pic- 
ture sold  at  a  price  which  meant  a  profit 
of  100  per  cent,  to  the  dealer  after  he 
had  paid  the  little  Italian  artist,  who 
turned  out  the  pictures  by  the  dozen.  In 
many  a  country  house  today  there  is  a 
fine  old  full  length  portrait  of  an  ances- 
tor which  was  painted  in  a  murky  studio 
somewhere  down  Whitcchapel  wav. — 
Margaret  Ballantyne  in  London  Satur- 
day Journal 
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information  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  printed,  contributions  for  publica- 
tion, including  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions. 


Questions  and  Answers 

A  Pew  Helpful  Suggestions 

"Can  you  inform  me  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  in  this  matter?  I 
have  looked  over  the  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives, but  get  little  help  there,  rind  that 
the  name  I  want  is  quite  common;  many 
of  the  name  appear  between  1740  and 
1800,  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
Washington.  Bedford;  Westmoreland 
and  other  counties,  but  I  cannot  find  out 

I.  V.  P. 


to  which  branch  I  belong." 


A  Tew  General  Suggestions 

Work  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Be  accrate,  methodical  and  per- 
sistent. Never  give  up.  First,  assemble 
the  facts ;  make  up  a  statement  showing* 
clearly  all  actually  known,  placing  the 
data  in  proper  order.  Then  assemble 
traditions,  but  keep  these  distinct  from 
"facts." 

Write  out  "possibilities"  as  each  de- 
velops, but  on  no  account  combine  the*e 
with  either  the  "facts''  or  the  "tradi- 
tions," as  they  are  to  be  used  as  "sug- 
gestions" which  may  be  "clews"  in  re- 
search, for  one  must  approach  this  work 
l>oth  as  a  "detective"  and  a  historian. 

Second,  make  sure  of  the  geographi- 


es 


cal  and  historical  data  as  to  the  proper 
localities  to  be  searched. 

The  history  and  records  of  each  coun- 
ty begin  with  its  organization,  all  pre- 
vious records  belong  to  the  earlier 
county,  although  most  county  histories 
include  data  from  date  of  settlement 
therein.  One  may  have  to  search 
through  many  counties  in  folowing  the 
history  of  a  family  still  located  where  the 
emigrant  settled. 

Third,  In  questionings  be  sure  to  give 
enough  data  that  the  line  may  readily  be 
identified,  so  that  one  may  aid  you  even 
though  unable  to  answer  in  full,  as  much 
information  comes  through  the  female 
lines. 

Fourth,  Be  a  collector,  arrange  matter 
for  ready  reference.  Record  it  all,  trust 
nothing  to  memory.  Carding  is  easier 
and  better  than  book  records.  Keep  an 
address  book  with  dates  as  to  time  ad- 
dress was  secured.  Record  authority 
for  each  item  of  information.  Keep  list 
of  books  and  records  searched,  wfith  ref- 
erences for  data  found. 

Fifth,  With  such  foundation  research 
in  the  locality  oi  the  earliest  certain  data. 
and  in  the  ones  to  which  tradition  points 
most  strongly  should  bring  results. 
Never  throw  aside  as  useless  any  item 
regarding  any  oi  the  names  sought :  it 
may  be  of  value  for  exchange.  Check 
nothing  as  "fact"  until  "proven." 
5 
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Queries 

38 
Behm  or  Bohm.  Christian  Behm  (or 
Bohm)  born  near  White  Oak,  Lancas- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  in  1766,  died  at  Campbell- 
town,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  August  4,  1841, 
married  Veronica  Hummer,  born  Aug. 
8,  1774,  died  Sept.  21,  1852.  Christian 
Behm  (or  Bohm)  had  a  brother  Abra- 
ham and  two  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Elizabeth.  Wanted:  Names  and  dates 
of  parents,  whence  they  came  and  date 
of  arrival  in  this  country.       J.  W.  B. 

89 

Davidson,  (a)  Wanted  to  communi- 
cate with  some  member  of  the  Davidson 
family,  who  is  living  in  Pennsylvania,  de- 
scendants of  either  of  the  two  brothers, 
John  and  George  Davidson,  who  had 
settled  near  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  but  later  emigrated  to  Center 
Church,  North  Carolina,  in  1748. 

(b)  Can  any  one  give  information 
concerning  a  Davidson  Society,  or  other 
organization  in  Pennsylvania.  L.  M.  B. 

40 

Wise,  Weiss.  The  Wise  family  are  of 
German  descent.  Would  like  to  have  a 
reunion  next  summer  and  would  like  to 
get  all  the  information  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure. 

John  Adam  Weiss  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  7,  1748,  from  Rotterdam. 

John  and  Adam  Wise  were  living  in 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  after  1763. 

(a)  Were  they  brothers? 

(b)  Were  they  sons  of  the  above  emi- 
grant, John  Adam  Weiss. 

(c)  Names  and  data  wanted  as  to  all 
of  the  children  of  said  John  Adam  Weiss 
and  of  John  and  Adam  Wrise,  of  Au- 
gusta Co.,  Va. 

(d)  Data  wanted  as  to  the  wife  of  said 
John  Adam  Weiss.  S.  H.  W.  B. 

hi 

Wiest,  Wust.    Tradition  says  that  five 

(or  eight)   brothers  from  Germany  (on 

the  Rhine))  landed  1760,  in  Chester  Co., 

Pa.,  among  them  were  Jacob,  John,  and 


probably  Christian.  Three  settled  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1767  Jacob  Wiest,  Sr.,  and  Jacob 
Wiest,  Jr.,  lived  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

In  1783  Henry  Wiest,  with  a  family  of 
seven,  lived  in  Vork  Co.,  Pa. 

In  1790  Henry  Weast  lived  in  Balti- 
more Co.,  Md. 

John  Wiest,  from  Saxony,  settled  on 
the  Hudson  river  near  Albany,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary-  War.  Som>; 
of  his  family  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

(a)  Was  the  New  York  man  father, 
brother,  or  any  kin  of  the  Pa.  brotneis^ 

(b)  Was  the  Md.  man  of  the  Pa. 
family? 

(c)  Was  Jacob,  Sr.,  of  Berks  Co.,  fa- 
ther or  brother  of  the  five  (or  ei^ht) 
brothers  ? 

(d))  Were  all  the  Wiests  of  common 
ancestry? 

(e)  Names  of  all  the  brothers  wanted 

(f)  Want  the  location  in  Germany  of 
the  Wiest  ancestry. 

(g)  Would  like  to  correspond  with 
any  of  the  family  or  others  having 
knowledge  of  this  family  in  America  or 
Germany,  am  specially  desirous  to  know 
whether  my  ancestor,  Jacob  Wiesth, 
Wrest  or  WTist.  was  entitled  to  arms, 
and  to  know  of  his  Coat-of-arms. 

(It  is  impossible  for  this  Department 
to  make  researches  abroad  or  to  deter- 
mine as  to  the  armorial  bearings  to 
which  any  family  might  be  entitled,  but 
will  be  glad  to  print  data  contributed  on 
these  points. — Ed.) 

I  have  been  wanting  to  join  the  P.  G. 
G.  C,  but  have  been  putting  it  off  until 
now,  here  is  my  25  cents.  Is  that  for 
one  question  a  month  or  a  year?  I  do 
not  want  to  impose  upon  your  good  na- 
ture. (Number  of  questions  is  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  space  in  the  Mag- 
azine, but  members  should  tell  all  that 
they  know  so  as  to  be  helpful  to  others 
interested  in  the  same  lines  and  make  it 
possible  to  recognize  missing  links. 
—Ed.)  A.  N.  B.  W. 


Calhoun,  CaJhoon.    David.  James  in  I 
John  Calhoun,  three  brothers  from  Lon- 
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donderry,  Ireland,  came  to  New  York  in 
1714;  David  settled  in  Conn.,  James  in 
Miaryland,  and  John  in  South  Carolina. 
These  were  probably  the  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country. 

In  1733  James  Calhoun,  b.  about  1680, 
with  'his  wife,  Catharine  Montgomery,  b. 
1684,  and  six  children  settled  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  from  Donegal,  Ire.,  viz:  1. 
James;  2.  William  (married  Oct.  19, 
1749,  Agnes  Long)  ;  3.  John;  4.  Cather- 
ine (married  in  Ireland,  John  Noble)  ; 
5.  Ezekiel  (b.  1720,  m.  Jane  Ewing  of 
New  Jersey)  ;  6.  Patrick,  b.  1727,  m.  1st, 
Miss  Craighill,  who  died  childless ;  he 
m.  2d,  Martha  Caldwell,  of  S.  C. 

This  family  soon  went  to  Virginia, 
now  Wythe  Co.,  then  Augusta  Co.  The 
father  is  probably  buried  on  the  Ken- 
awha  river.  The  oldest  son  James  was 
killed  at  Braddock's  Defeat,  just  after 
which  the  family  with  six  other  families 
went  from  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  to  Calhoun 
Settlement,  South  Carolina,' thence  soon 
after  to  Long  Canes,  96th,  District, 
Granville  County;  the  family,  sons,  the 
daughters  and  their  families  and  the 
mother,  were  among  those  who  fled 
from  the  uprising  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, the  mother  and  some  of  the  grand- 
children were  massacred  near  Patter- 
son's Bridge  and  two  daughters  of  Wil- 
liam were  among  those  taken  prisoners 
there,  Patrick  Calhoun  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  refugees.  Long  after  Pat- 
rick erected  a  stone  over  this  inscription : 
"In  memory  of  Catharine  Calhoun,  aged 
76,  wlho  with  22  others  were" here  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  on  the  1st  of  Feb., 
1760."  This  Patrick  was  the  father  of 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

William,  John,  Catherine,  Ezekiel  and 
Patrick  all  died  in  or  near  Abbeville,  S. 
C,  and  all  left  children.  (Editor  has 
several  generations  of  their  defendants 
in  all  lines.) 

Col.  Joseph  Calhoun,  son  of  William 
and  Agnes  (Long)  Calhoun,  was  born 
Oct.  22,  1750.  hence  it  is  presumed  that 
James,  the  older  brother,  killed  in  1755. 
left  a  family.  Was  he  the  father  of  the 
George  Calhoun  b.  in  Pa.  in  1750,  d.  in 
Davies  Co.,  Ky.,  in  July,  1813?  Married 


Susan  Cotton  in  Henry  Co.,  Ky.,  pa- 
rents of  Rev.  Samuel  Calhoun,  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Tradition  says  that  the  Calhoun s  of 
Pendleton  Co.,  West  Virginia,  came 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1733,  and 
that  their  ancestor  was  a  brother  of  Pat- 
rick Calhoun,  father  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
This  family  settled  first  in  Pa.,  soon 
went  to  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  where  in  1750 
James  was  Capt.  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

Were  they  descended  from  the  son 
James  killed  1755,  at  Braddock's  Defeat? 
Did  he  have  a  son  WTilliam? 

John  (said  to  be  the  son  of  William), 
(son  of  James),  b.  1765,  d.  1S50,  m.  IS', 

Elizabeth ,  m.  2nd  in  1838,  Mary 

Schrader.  i 

Roan,  Calhoun.  Samuel  Calhoun 
(said  to  have  been  a  close  kin  of  Patrick 
Calhoun,  father  of  John  C.  Calhoun),  b. 
1740  in  Pa.,  d.  in  Tenn.  in  1833  ;  m.  in 
N.  C.  (place  and  date  wanted)  Nancy 
Neely,  b.  in  Pa.  1755,  d.  in  Tenn.  1825. 
They  had  nine  children,  among  them  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Calhoun,  pioneer  min- 
ister of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  dau.  Hanna  (b.  Aug.  24. 
1775,  d.  in  1851,  m.  in  N.  Car.  1793. 
d.  Tenn.  in  1825).  Samuel  Calhoun  and 
Hugh  Roane  ''were  both  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  movement  from  Pa.  to  N.  C."  This 
Samuel  Calhoun  was  in  N.  C.  from  1760 
until  after  1790  when  he  went  to  Tenn. 
lie  served  in  1775  as  a  commiteeman  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Boston  and 
other  colonies,  caused  by  the  British 
blockades. 

Ancestry  and  data  wanted  as  to  Hugh 
Roan,  also  of  Samuel  Calhoun. 

.  .Painter,  P enter.  Pander — 1.  Jacob 
Painter  (Pander,  Penter)  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Mecklenburg.  Germany, 
settled  in  Rockhill  township,  Bucks  Co.. 
Pa.,  about  1780  he  removed  to  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa.  Wanted  the  names 
of  his  wife  and  children? 

2.     John  and  George  Painter  lived  in 
Westmoreland   Co.,   Pa.,   prior   to    177 
thought  to  have  been     the     sons  of  the 
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above  Jacob.  Wanted  information  as  to 
their  ancestry  as  well  as  the  names  of 
their  wives  and  children. 

7  George  Painter,  son.  of  one  of  the 
above,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  Co., 
Pa  removed  taking  his  family  to  norm- 
em' central  Ohio  .in  1810.  There  were 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  m  this 
family,  viz:  John,  George,  William, 
Hannah,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

Wanted  information  as  to  his  ancestry 
and  the  name  of  his  wife? 

(This  inquiry-  shows  the  importance 
of  including  with  questions  all  known 
dates,  places  and  intermarriages,  hema.e 
lines,  out  of  the  name,  are  where :  mud 
history  of  families  is  preserved.  Names 
are  invaluable  for  identification  purposes 
Will  each  one  having  any  knowledge  ot 
persons  of  names  or  ancestry  similar 
please  communicate  at  once  with  me.— 

C.  C.  C.) 

This  name  appears  indifferently  a* 
ainter.  Pander.  Panter,  Panther,  Pender, 
Penter  and  Penther  in  my  list,  90  items, 
which  includes  from  25  to  50  different 
men.  privates  in  the  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Wars,  and  are  from  eight  dif- 
ferent counties  of  Pennsylvania,  viz., 
Berks,  Bucks.  Chester,  Cumberland, 
Lancaster,  Northampton,  Philadelphia 
and  Westmoreland.  They  were  of  Ger- 
man ancestrv. 

A  Jacob  Painter  enlisted  June  22, 
1757,"  for  three  years  in  Capt.  James 
Patterson's  Company. 

Between  1744  and  1765  a  Jacob  Pain- 
ter was  living  in  Heidelberg  Township. 

A  Tacob  Penter  enlisted  in  the  com- 
pany of  Capt.  Andrew  Kechline,  Rock- 
hill' Co..  Bucks  Co.  Associators,  Aug. 
10,  1775.  from  Rodchill  Tp. 

Jon  Penter  in  Sept.,  1781-1782,  was 
in  2nd  Bat.  Capt.  James  McFarlane, 
Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  from  Cumberland 
Co. 

John  Painter  appears  in  the  list  ot 
Westmoreland  Depreciated  Pay. 

At  least  two  different  localities  sent 
many  soldiers  into  the  Revolutionary 
army  of  this  family,  one  branch  lived  in 
East   Bradford,   Chester   Co.,    while    the 


one  in  Lancaster  Co.  were  from  the 
west  end  of  Leacock  and  from  Rapho 
Townships. 

The  aucastors  of  Capt.  John  Painter, 
Rev.  War,  were  from  German  members 
of  this  family  removed  to  Northumber- 
land and  to  Dauphin  Counties.  Many  of 
his  descendants  still  live  at  Derry  and 
Sand  Hill,  Dauphin  Co. 

Answers  to  Queries 

F.  A.  B. — A  list  of  the  67  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  dates  of  their  organi- 
zation and  the  counties  from  which 
formed  will  be  found  in  3rd  Series,  Pa 
Archives,  Vol.  XXIV,  pg.  IV,  and  Vol. 
XXVII,  pg.  315.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
genealogist  to  have  these  facts  and  the 
changes  in  boundaries,  always  at  hand. 

Keblinger,  Daniel,  tradition  says  was 
the  first  of  this  branch  in  America,  his 
son  Adam  was  b.  Aug.  15,  1762,  in 
Shenandoah  Co.,  Va.,  enlisted  in  the  pa- 
triot army  in  Jan.  1779,  married  Oct.  22. 
1785.  Elizabeth  Prince,  dan.  Philip 
Prince  (Printz)   who  was  b.  in  1765. 

Their  son  David  b.  178S,  d.  1869,  mar- 
ried a  dan.  of  William  Maupin,  of  Albe- 
marle Co.,  Va.,  whither  the  Keblinger 
family  had  removed  about   1800. 

William,  son  of  David,  b.  Dec.  7,  1816, 
d.  Jan.  25.  1870.  m.  Mary  C.  Jarman: 
their  children  were  Lucy  Francis,  Wil- 
bur Jarman,  Caddis  Maupin  and  Mary 
Keblinger. 

One  of  the  traditions  is  that  there  are 
always  just  four  children  in  every  Keb- 
linger family,  two  boys  and  two  girls. 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
thus  far  the  tradition  is  in  Vcord  with 
the  facts,  and  holds  to  this  day. 

The  children  of  David  were  William, 
Adam.  Elizabeth  (m.  Wyant),  and  Mil- 
dred ( who  maried  her  first  cousin. 
Thomas  Maupin ). 

Gretsingcr.  John 
Artillery  service.  Pa 
Revolutionary  War 
Louisville.  Ky..  there  lived  and  died.  His 
name  appears  variously  in  the  lists,  i.  e., 
as  Grctsinger.  Glessinger.  Gal  singer, 
Gradsinger,  Gratzinger.  Gratsinger,  etc. 


G  ret  singer,    oi   the 

line,  during     the 

later     removed  to 
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This  John  Gretsinger  born  in  Lancas- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  died  leaving  four  sons, 
three  of  whom  died  intestate  Without  is- 
sue, being  unmarried,  viz:  Joseph.  John 
and  Conrad ;  the  only  other  child  being 
George  Gretsinger,  who  lived  and  died 
in  Louisville,  leaving  a  family. 

Wertz.  Mrs.  J.  R.  M.  please  send 
further  inquiry,  with  detail  as  to  what  is 
known  and  what  desired.  The  names  of 
George  and  John  occur  in  most  Wertz 
families  in  all  generations.  An  interest- 
ing statement  regarding  the  so-called 
Wertz  fortune  will  appear  in  the  next  is- 
sue, with  the  latest  development  regard- 
ing the  same,  by  Mr.  Melvin  A.  Wertz, 
Washington,  who  is  compiling  the  Wertz 
Genealogy.  Mr.  Wertz  relates  an  inter- 
esting incident  in  his  work  as  typifying 
the  need  for  genealogical  inquirers  to 
give  all  names  possible  of  intermarriages 
to  facilitate  identification,  thus: 

Mrs.  ,  though  born  and  reared 

in  the  same  village  as  himself,  playmates 
and  friends  always,  only  lately,  through 
locating  her  as  a  descendant  of  a  sister 
of  Paulus  Wertz,  was  it  discovered  that 
she  also  was  a  Wtrtz. 

Bickcl.  As  to  the  original  form  of 
this  name,  the  July  Penn  Gkrmaxia 
gves  the  name  as  from  Botger,  referring 
to  the  ancestry  of  those  from  Zurich  and 
East  Switzerland,  as  stated  by  Tobler 
Meyer  in  his  Deutsche  Familiennamen 
and  quoted  by  Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns.  The 
following  will  be  found  of  much  inter- 
est, from  records,  traditions,  and  family 
possessions  in  the  families  numerous  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  parts  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  in  which  the  namt 
appears  today  as  Bickel.  Beckel  and 
Bockel,  and  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Paul 
Jared  Bickel,  now  of  New  York  City, 
and  corroborated  by  Mr.  .Clarence 
Beckel.  of  Bethlehem,  tending  to  show 
that  there  were  at  least  two  sources 
from  which  this  name  is  derived. 

"I  do  not  profess  to  know  where  the 
name  Bickel  itself  comes  from  or  if 
Bickel  is  the  original  form  of  the  name 
in  any  family.  There  appears  to  be  a 
German  name  Bickel  which  has  alwavs 


been  Bickel,  but  so  far  as  applies  to  the 
Bickel  which  is  derived  from  Boeckci 
etc.,  as  most  of  the  Bickels  of  Pa.  seem 
to,  I  would  say : 

So  far  as  records  of  the  original  emi- 
grants are  available  it  appears  that  the 
name  was  originally  spelled  Bockel  or 
Bocckel.  In  the  Moravian  records  at 
Bethlehem  the  name  is  spelled  thus. 
With  this  spelling  the  meaning  appar- 
ently is  "a  little  goat,"  being  the  diminu- 
tive of  Bock,  the  German  for  goat,  and 
my  belief  is  that  this  is  the  real  deriva- 
tion of  the  family  name. 

This  theory  is  to  some  extent  support- 
ed by  a  coat-of-arms  of  a;  Boeckel  fam- 
ily that  settled  in  York  County,  Pa., 
about  18 1 2.  Members  of  this  family 
have  in /their  possession  a  historical  ac- 
count that  goes  back  to  500  A.  D.,  from 
which  is  the  following: 

"The  first  *.of  this  name  was  Hereward 
Boeckel,  sitting  as  Chief  of  the  then 
powerful  Wagnes.  a  tribe  of  men  who 
were  at  that  time  the  conquerors  of  all 
the  tribes  who  opposed  them.  The  war- 
like Wagnes  lived  in  the  Riesen  Gebirge 
in  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  Here  Hereward 
Boeckel  lived  as  Chief  of  the  tribe.  His 
shield  or  coat-of-arms  represented  two 
male  goats,  which  interpreted  means 
contention,  ambition,  ready  to  fight.  This 
symbol  is  the  German  symbol  of  the 
Goddess  of  War,  called  Zernbick,  mean- 
ing ''war-like.'' 

I  have  seen  a  coat-of-arms  on  which 
are  two  male  stoats  in  the  possession  of 
a  Boeckel  family  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
tradition  is  that  it  had  come  clown. from 
a  remote  past. 

From  these  facts  I  conclude  that  the 
Bickel  and  Beckel  which  originally  were 
Bockel  or  Boeckel  mean  "a  little  goat." 
especially  taking  into  account  this  form 
oi  the  name  as  our  ancestors  wrote  it. 

Mr  Clarence  Beckel,  o\  Bethlehem, 
who  has  done  considerable  research  work- 
in  the  Moravian  Archives,  supplied  some 
of  the  material  for  this  account  and  sup- 
ports the  above  (concisions." 

Baltdy— Peter  Baltzli  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  Switzerland  in  175-.  His 
will   and   inventory     are     of     record   at 
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Reading.  His  son  John  Baltzly  was  in 
Capt.  John  Moore's  Co.,  3d  Bat.  Lancas- 
ter Co.  Militia,  1782. 

Jacob,  a  son  of  Peter  Baltzli  settled 
in  Virginia,  and  his  name  was  changed 
to  Polsley,  while  the  one  who  remained 
in  Pennsylvania  and  John  the  one  who 
wient  to  Ohio,  spelled  it  Baltzly.  Jacob's 
youngest  son,  Daniel  Haymond  Paisley, 
was  the  first  Lieut.  Gov.  of  West  Va. 
under  the  reconstruction  government,  a 
member  of  Congress  and  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  Pie  married  a  niece  of 
Joseph  and  Philip  Doddridge  of  early 
Virginia  history. 

35.  Ulrich-Uhrich.  "Jonann  Mi- 
chael, son  of  Johann  Michael  and  Eliza- 
beth Ulrich,  b.  Smittopehille  (Hebron) 
Aug.  7th  and  bap.  Aug.  nth,  1751,"  C. 
E.  B.  writes,  "The  other  day  I  happened 
upon  the  above  in  the  baptismal  record 
of  the  Moravian  Church  (Bethlehem)." 

9.  Haiglcr.  William  Haigler,  b. 
about  1750,  an  early  settler  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Va.  (see  Penn  Germania,  Aug.. 
1912),  married  Magdaline  Whitezel, 
They  lived  at  Conastover,  Penn.  Their 
parents  came  from  Germany. 

Several  of  these  are  known  to  be  in 
existence,  the  one  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  American  History,  in  1908  and 
1909  issues,  includes  the  period  Aug.  5, 
to  Sept.  28,  1776,  inclusive,  has  much  of 
general  interest  to  genealogists.  In  the 
order  dated  Sept.  4,  1776,  it  is  provided 
that, 

"The  sick  of  the  several  Regiments  ot 
Militia  are  to  be  discharged  if  they  are 
well  enough  to  get  home  and  choose  to 
be  discharged.  All  of  the  other  sick  are 
to  be  provided  for  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  places  as  the  Director  General  ot 
the  Hospitals  and  the  several  Regiment- 
al Surgeons  shall  think  best  for  them.  In 
giving  these  discharges  particular  care  is 
to  be  taken  by  the  Colonels  and  Gen. 
Woolcott  to  see  that  none  but  those  who 
are  really  sick  are  discharged  ,and  that 
the  discharges  be  given  in  writing,  bv 
Gen.  Woolcott." 

A  Brigade  Guard  usually  included  2 
Captains,  7   Subalterns,  8   Sergeants,  f 


Corporals,  3  Drums,  and  3  Fifes  for  the 
main  guard  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Charles  Allen  Munn,  President  of 
the  Scientific  American,  an  authoritative 
antiquarian  has  Gen.  Washington's  first 
Order  Book,  at  the  time  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  in  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Munn  owns  at  least  three  Order  Books. 

28.  N.  E.  P.  Uhrich,  Ulrich,  Urich, 
Ulrick,  Uhrick,  Urick,  Urig,  Unrig,  Ul- 
lery,  Ulery,  etc.,  in  many  cases  are  from 
the  same  original  name  and  ancestry. 
This 'name  appears  in  as  many  forms  as 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  in  the  same 
families  in  America.  It  is  possible 
therefore  that  the  names  you  quote, 
Erich,  Ihrich,  ec,  may  be  from  the 
same  stock. 

Uhrich. — Yes,  the  Michael  Ulrich,  b. 
Aug.  7,  1 75 1,  is  our  Michael  Uh,rich.  He 
emigrated  to  Ohio  with  his  second  wife, 
Susannah  C.  Rouse  and  five  children  in 
1803.  He  d.  Aug.  14,  1817,  at  Uhrichs- 
ville,  O.  I  never  could  find  a  Michael 
Uhrich  on  the  shipping  list,  but  it  is  all 
clear  now,  since  you  gave  me  the  name 
as  Johannes  Michael.  Johannes  Uhrich 
came  over  in  the  ship  resident,  Sept.  2J, 
17 '32.  My  great  desire  is  to  learn  where 
the  first  Uhrich  came  from  in  Germany, 
so  that  I  can  hunt  up  some  records  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  I  also  want 
to  know  the  name  of  the  wife,  Anna 
Elizabeth,  and  the.  date  of  the  marriage. 

Michael  Uhrich  III,  married  Mary 
Ann  Baltzly.  I  may  be  able  to  assist 
you  with  Baltzly  data,  if  wanted. 

Wiest. — I  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
recearches.  You  are  a  pioneer  in  open- 
ing up  this  new  field  (badly  needed) 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  I  once 
spent  two  months,  all  davs,  looking  up 
and  reading  everything  that  would  bear 
on  the  Pa. -Dutch  and  the  Wiest  family. 
T  had  much  trouble  with  the  names 
Wiest,  Wust,  Wuest.  Wist,  West. 
Waste,  etc.,  and  was  often  led  into  fruit- 
less searches.  Since  then  I  have  found 
many  corrections  and  changes,  as  cannot 
be  helped  in  genealogy,  which  seem 
fathomless  and  is  full  of  mystery,  but 
grips  one  closely  with  its  fascinations 
and   rewards. 
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Wiest. — Christian  Wiist,  Wiest,  emi- 
grant 1760  (or  thereabouts)  from  Al- 
sace (or  Lorraine?)  to  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
there  died  (aged  104-105  years,  accord- 
ing to  family  tradition).  Was  my  great- 
great-great-grand  father. 

During  the  Rev.  War  there  were  sol- 
diers named  Christian  Wiest   from   Co- 


calico  Tp.,  Lancaster     Co.,     and     from 
Paradise  Tp.,  York  Co. 

(a)  What  connection,  if  any,  between 
these  three  differently  located  families? 

(b)  Was   Christian  the   earliest   emi- 
grant, or  did  he  come  with  his  parents? 

(c)  Was  the  father's     name  Jacob  01 
Christian?     Where  did   he  locate? 


Instrumental  Gospel  Herald   (Men- 

Music  in  Worship  nonite)    recently     con- 
tained an  article  on  "Vo- 
cal and  Instrumental  Music  in  Worship" 
from  which  we  quote  extracts. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  musical 
instruments  in  Christian  worship  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  Neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles 
ever  authorized  the  use  of  musical  in- 
struments in  worship  either  by  precept 
or  example.  This  truth  is  of  great 
weight.  Sad  results  follow  where  God's 
order  of  worship  is  disregarded. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  is  as  help- 
less in  Christian  worship  as  was  Dagon 
in  the  house  of  Ashdod. 

3.  The  origin  of  musical  instruments 
does  not  commend  their  use  in  worship. 
The  history  in  brief  is  this:  Unto  Adam' 
and  Eve  were  born  Cain,  Abel  and  Seth. 
The  sad,  short  history  of  Abel  is  well 
known.  Of  Seth's  descendants  it  was 
early  said,  "Then  began  men  to  call  upon 
the  Lord."  But  of  guilty  Cain,  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond,  it  is  said,  "He  went 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Of 
Cain's  descendants  we  have,  Lamech 
who  introduced  polygamy,  and  Tubal  the 
father  and  inventor  of  the  harp  and  or- 


gan. Having  departed  from  the  worship 
of  God  they  doubtless  sought  these 
means  as  a  balm,  in  their  alienated  con- 
dition. 

***** 

But  were  it  even  evident,  which  it  is 
not,  either  from  this  or  any  other  place 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  instru- 
ments of  music  were  prescribed  by  divine 
authority  under  the  law,  could  this  be 
adduced  with  any  semblance  of  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  used  in  Christian 
worship?  No;  the  whole  spirit,  soul 
and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
against  this ;  and  those  who  know  the 
Church  of  God  best,  and  what  consti- 
tutes its  genuine  spiritual  state,  know 
that  these  things  have  been  introduced  as 
a  substitute  for  the  life  and  power  of 
religion  ;  and  that  where  they  prevail 
most,  there  is  least  of  the  power  of 
Christianity.  Away  with  such  porten- 
tious  baubles  from  the  worship  of  that 
infinite  Spirit  who  requires  His  follow- 
ers to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  ;  for  to  no  such  worship  are  those 
instruments  friendly."  (Clarke's  Com., 
Vol.  I,  p.  954  )— Tract  Published  bx  th  1 
Brethren's  General  Mission  Board,  El- 
lin. III. 
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IE  MUTTERSPROCH 

"  O,  Muttersproch,  du  but  uns  Heb.  " — A.  S, 


DAS   GEISTLICHE    VOGEL-GESANG. 

Von  allerley  Voegeln,  was  dieselben  vor  Natur  und  Wesen  haben. 

For  the  following  interesting  "song"  our  readers  are  indebted  to 
Major  Nevin  W.  Moyer,  Morganza,  Pa.  The  original  is  printed  in  prose 
form  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  10*4  by  16.  The  modified  letters  a,  o  and  u 
are  change  to  ae,  oe  and  ue.  Can  any  readers  give  particulars  as  to  com- 
position of  poem  and  printing  of  broadside? — Editor. 

Wohlauf  ihr  klein  Wald-voegelein,  alles  was  in  Luefften  schwebt; 
Stimmt  an,  lobt  Gott  den  Herren  mein,  singt  all,  die  stimm  erhebt. 
Dann  Gott  hat  euch  eschafen  zu  seinem  Lob  und  Ehr, 
G'sang,  Federn,  Schnabeln,  Waffen,  kommt  alles  von  ihm  her. 

Adler. 
Der  aller  Voegel  Koenig  ist,  macht  billig  den  anfang, 
Kom  Adler,  komm  herfuer,  wo  bist?  stimm  an  das  Vogel-g'sang, 
Der  Vorgang  dir  gebuehrt,  kein  Vogel  ist  dir  gleich, 
Drum  dich  fan  Wappen  fuehrt,  das  heilig  Roemisch  Reich. 

Amsel. 
Die  Amssl  dicht  am  morgen  in  ihrem  gruenen  Haus, 
Ihr  Herr  thut  sie  versorgen,  er  wart  ihr  fleisig  auf, 
Er  laeszt  ihr  Taeglich  bringen  ihr  Tranck  und  frische  Speisz, 
Sie  darf  nichts  thun  als  singen  zu  Gottes  Ehr  und  Preisz. 


Bachsteltz. 
Die  Bachsteltz  thut  oft  schnappen,  und  faengt  der  Muecken  viel, 
Es  hoert  nicht  auf  zu  knappen  ihr  langen  Pfannrnstiel, 
Den  Schweiff  thut  allzeit  schwingen,  sic  laeszt  ihm  keine  Ruh, 
Wenn  andre  Voeglein  singen,  gibt  sie  den  Tact  darzu. 

Canary-Voeglein. 
Das  Heb  Canary-voeglein  kommt  her  aus  fremden  Land, 
Es  singt  gar  schoen,  zart,  hell  und  rein,  wie  alien  ist  bekannt; 
Es  thut  so  haeuffig  mehreu,  der  Jungen  bringt  es  viel, 
Gar  leicht  kan  mans  ernaehren,  wer  es  nur  haben  will. 


Dul. 
Die  Dul  wird  zahm  und  heimlich   gemacht  und  laest   von  wilder  Art 
Fliegt  aus  und  ein,  kommt  heim  bey  nacht  zu  dem,  der  ihr  aufwart; 
Und  solt  der  Mensch  nicht  fassen.  die  edle  creatur, 
Dasz  er  die  suend  musz  hassen.  die  wieder  seyn  natur. 

Emmerling. 
Der  Emmerling  bis  zu  Abend  spat  singt  uebel  immerhin. 
So  lanes  Feld  ehren  hat,  ich  auch  ein  Schnitter  bin. 
lm  Feld  thut  er  sich  nehren,  bleibt  Tag  und   Nacht  darauf. 
Was  ihm  Gott  thut  beschehren,  das  klaubt  er  fleisig  auf. 
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Eul. 
Die  Eul  in  ihren  hoehlen  steckt,  und  schreyt  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu, 
Der  Guckguck  manchen  sehr  erschreckt,  mit  seinem  gu,  gu,  gu, 
Die  Voegel  beyd  ihn  hasten,  und  lassen  ihm  kein  Ruh, 
Wann  sie  sich  blicken  lassen,  fliegen  sie  alle  zu. 

Finck. 
Zu  morgens  frueh,  zu  abends  spat,  der  Fnck  hat  kene  ruh; 
Die  Musas  in  das  gruen  er  ladt,  seyd  froelich,  reit  herzu, 
Frueh  ist  gar  gut  studiren,  wanns  still,   kuehl,  ruhig  ist, 
Steh  auf  und  thuts  probiren,  du  fauier  Simarist. 

Rother. 
Ein  Roether,  der  mir  wohl  bekant,  ist  schoen,  singt  doch  nicht  viel, 
Er  kommt  aus  deinem  Vaterland,  heist  Gimpel  in  der  still; 
All  thun  sich  seiner  schaemen,  weil  er  ein  Gimpel  ist, 
Thu  ihn  zu  dir  einnehmen,  weil  er  dein  Landemann  ist. 

Graszmueck. 
Die  Graszmueck  aus  der  maaszen  ziert  den  schoenen  Vogels  g'sang, 
Wann  die  nachtigall  ihre  Stimm  verliert,  singt  sie  hinaus  noch  lang, 
Sie  huepfft  allzeit  herumber,  sie  springt  und  wird  nicht  mued, 
Sie  singt  den  ganszen  Sommer  ihr  schoen  holdselig  Lied. 

Henn. 
Die  Henn  gar  froelich  gag,  gag,  gagt,  und  macht  ein  grosz  Geschrey, 
Die  Baeurin  weisz  wohl  was  sie  sagt,  sie  nimmt  ihr  aus  des  Ey. 
Der  Hahn  thut  frisch  aufwecken,  den  Knecht  und  faule  Magd, 
Sie  thut  sich„erst  recht  strecken,  und  schlafet  bis  es  Tagt. 

Immelein. 
Das  Honig-suese  Immelein  bemueht  sich  spat  und  frueh, 
Es  sitzt  auf  alle  Baeumelein,  verkostet  alle  blueth, 
Sehr  emsis:  fliegts  herummer,  traegt  ein  mit  grosem  fleisz, 
Es  sucht  den  ganszen  Sommer  auch  vor  den  Winter  Speisz. 

Koeniglein. 
Das  wunderwitzig  Koeniglein,  wie  machts  es  sich  so  grosz, 
Wie  zwitzerts  mit  sein'm  Stimmelein,  merck  fleisig  auf  u.  losz, 
Gar  lieblich  thut  es  singen,  nach  wunsch  und  nach  begier, 
Wie  froehlich  thut  es  springen,  wie  huepfft  es  hin  und  her. 

Krammes-Vogel. 
Wann  d'  Krammes-voegel  streichen,  so  faengt  mans  haufenweis, 
Man  gibt  sie  nur  den  Reichen,  seyd  nicht  der  Armen  Speisze; 
Der  Arme  musz  sich  naehren  mit  wasser,  kaesz  und  Brod, 
Das  Blat  wird  sich  umkehren  im  Himmel  nach  dem  Todt. 

Lerchlein. 
Das  Lerchlin  in  den  Luefften  schwebt.  und  singt  den  Himmel  an. 
Im  gruenen  Feld  es  sich  erhebt,  und  troest  den  Ackermann. 
Gar  hoch  thut  es  sich  schwingen.  dasz  mans  kaum  sehen  mag. 
In  zirckel  thuts  singen,   lobt  Gott  den  ganzen  Tag. 

Meiszlein. 
Das  Meiszlein  hangt  am  Tannen-ast,  als  eb  es  sich  verberg. 
Es  singt  allzeit  was  gibst,  was  hast,  soin  alten  Zwitzeiberg; 
Man  thut  ihm  lieblich  locken,  bis  auf  den  kloben  springt. 
Huepft  umher  unerschrocken,  bis  dasz  mans  gar  umbringt. 

Nachtigall. 
O  Nachtigall!   doin  cdler  Schall  bringt  una  sehr  grosze  Freud, 
Dein  stimm  durchstreicht  all  Berg  und  Thai,  zu  schoener  Sommers-zeit. 
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Wenn  du  faengst  an  zu  zuecken,  all  Voegel  schweigen  still; 
Keiner  lacszt  sich  blicken,  keiner  mehr  singen  will. 

Omeisz. 
Du  fauler  Tropff,  du  muesig  bist,  die  Omeisz  schau  wohl  an, 
Dein  meisterin.  sie  worden  ist,  die  dich  viel  lehren  kan; 
Schau,  wie  sie  ist  ergeben  der  Arbeit  tag  und  nacht, 
Scham  dich  der  du  dein  Leben  mit  Schlentzen  zugebracht. 

Pfau. 
Der  Pfau  prangt  mit  der  wanen,  wann  er  den  Schwantz  ausbreit, 
Die  Fuesz  schwarz  wie  ein  Pfannen,  sein  hochmuth  ihm  verleid, 
Die  hoffart  aufgeblasen,  ihr  thorheit  nicht  recht  sieht, 
Bis  sie  beiszt  in  den  rasen,  u.  kommt  fuers  streng  gericht. 

] 


Rab. 
Der  Rab  thut  taeglich  singen  sein  groben  rauhen  Basz, 
Heut  wills  ihm  nicht  gelingen,  drum  sinert  er:  eras,  eras,  eras; 
Wer  sein  sach  schibt  auf  morgen,  wills  nicht  verrichten  heut, 
Musz  sich  allzeit  besorgen,  es  wird  ihm  fehlen  weit. 

Rothele. 
Das  Roethele  gar  frueh  aufsteht,  es  thut  fein  bald  zur  slngt 
An  die  liebe  morgenroeth,  hoch  oben  auf  dem  Dach, 
Und  du  wolst  nicht  erwachen,  du  groser  fauler  Tropf, 
Schau  besser  zu  den  sachen,  sonst  bleibst  ein  grober  Knopf. 

Rothbruestle. 
Rothruestle,  wie  bist  du  so  schoen,  wie  zierlich  ist  dein  Stimm; 
Ich  merck  dich  auf,  lasz  alles  stehn,  so  bald  ich  dich  vernimm; 
Wie  lieblich  ist  dein  Zuecken,  wie  blutroth  ist  dein  Brust, 
Mein  Herz  thust  du  erquicken,  ich  hoer  dir  zu  mit  Lust. 

Spatz.  v 

Der  Spatz  sitzt  auf  der  Rinnen,  rufft  alle  Dieb  zusammen, 
Es  ist  nichts  zu  gewinnen,  wir  Ziehen  in  Boeheim, 
Wir    lassen    uns    nicht    schtrecken    den    wilden    Boehmer   Wald, 
Er  kan  uns  wohl  bedecken,  im  Winter  wann  es  kalt. 

Schwalb. 
Die  schwaetzig  Schwalb  macht  alle  toll,  er  plaudert  hin  u.  her, 
Frueh  hut  er  Kist  und  Kasten  voll,  spat  ist  es  elles  leer, 
Frueh  morgens  eb  die  Sonn  aufgeht.  faengt  sie  zu  schwatzen  an, 
Zu  abends,  wann  sie  schlafen  geht,  noch  nicht  aufhoeren  kan. 

Staar. 
Der  Staar  schwaetzt,  schnadert,  pfeifft  und  singt, 
Fr  ist  der  alles  kan,  in  seinem  kopff  er  alles  bringt, 
Was  er  hoert,   nimmt  er  an.     Er  thut  auf  alles  iosen  ermerckt  auf  aJl'3 

mit  Fleisz, 
Waescht  oft  die  schwarzen  hosen,  doch  werden  sie  nicht  weisz. 

Storch. 
Wann  der  Storch  hoert  das  qua,  qua,  qua,  spatzirt  er  auf  dem  mosz, 
Und  lobt  den  Singer  sub  aqua,  enge,  belle,  sophos, 
Fr  zieht  ihm  ueber  die  ohren,  die  gruene  hoeszlein  ab, 
Die  schlacht  hut  er  verlohren,  der  gut  einfaeltig  Schwab. 

Steiglitz. 
Merk  auf  wie  lockt  so  lieblich  mir  der  schoene  Stieglisz, 
Heiszt  Dustlen  auf,  und  sticht  nicht.  er  hat  ein  prose  w'itz; 
Gar  wohl  ist  er  gaziehret.  scboen  gelb  und  roth  bokleidt, 
Sein  Stimm  er  nio  verheret,  singt  froelich  allezeit. 
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Sittig. 
Sittig  schoen  auser  lesen,  der  Federn  hast  du  viel, 
Wo  bist  du  so  lang  gewesen,  warum  schweigst  du  so  still? 
Die  Kinder  mich  jetzt  hass'en,  den  ich  zuvor  war  lieb, 
Sie  schreyen  auf  der  Gassen,  heiszen  mich  Zucker-Dieb. 


Turtel-Taub. 
Die  Turteltaub  ohn  alien  Trost,  will  nicht  mehr  froelich  seyn, 
Warm  ihre  gesellen  der  Habicht  stoszt,  traurt  sie,  und  bleibt  allein. 
Wann  dir  dein  Mann,  wann  dir  dein  Weib,  der  Todt  nimmt  hin  mit  g'walt, 
Trau'r  und  dein  allein  vertreib,  vergisz  es  nicht  so  bald. 

Urhahn. 
Der  "Urhahn  seinen  hennen  lockt,  wann  er  im  falszen  ist, 
Als  wie  ein  Stupor  er  da  hockt,  marckt  nicht  des  Weidmans  Lust. 
Viel  tausend  werden  g'fangen,  verliehren  Leib  und  Seel, 
Am  Weiber,  Nitz  sie  b'hangen,  es  zeucht  hinab  zur  Hoell. 

Wachtel. 
"Die  Wachtel  laeufft  wans  schlagen  hoert,  und  meint  es  sey  ihr  gspan, 
Der  Weidman  sie  so  lang  bethort,  bis  dasz  ere  fangen  kan; 
Merck  auf  also  thut  fangen,  der  leidig  feind  sehr  viel, 
Bis  sie  am  Netze  hangen,  pfeifft  was  ein  jeder  will. 

Weidhopff. 
Der  Weidhopff  ist  sehr  wohl  geziert,  und  hat  doch  gansz  kein  Stimm, 
Sein  kron  er  allzeit  mit  sich  fuehrt,  steckt  doch  nichts  hinter  ihm; 
Wie  manciier  prangt  in  Kleider,  als  wann  er  waer  ein  Graff, 
Sein  Vatter  is  ein  Schneider,  sein  Bruder  huet  die  Schaff. 

Zeiszlein. 
Komm  her,  du  schoenes  Zeiselein,  komm  geschwind,  flig  her  behend, 
Sing  und  spring  auf  deim  Reifelein,  und  mach  dem  Lied  ein  End; 
Lob  Gott,  mein  und  deinen  Herrn,  d'  froelich  singen  ihm, 
"Deri  die  Vogel  all  verehren,  mit  ihrem  gesang  und  Stimm. 

Wohin  geht  dieses  dichten,  du  edles  Federspiel, 
Als  dasz  wir  uns  aufrichten  nach  meinem  end  und  Ziel; 
Wie  noch  der  mensch  viel  sorgen,  ihm  selber  inachen  bang, 
Vielliecht  heut  oder  morgen  hoert  ers  letzt  Vogel-G'sang. 

Sag  an,  ihr  lieben  Voegelein  wer  ists,  der  euch  ernaehrt, 

Wo  fliegt  ihr  hin,  wo  kehrt  ihr  ein,  wenn  Schnee  im  Winter  faellt; 

Wo  nohmt  ihr  eure  Nahrung,  so  viel,  ihr  all  bequehrt? 

Es  Bringt  ja  de  erfahrung,  dasz  GOTT  euch  all  ernehrt. 

Ihr  habt  kein  Feld,  kein  heller  Geld,  nichts  das  die  Tasche  fuellt, 
Der  Tannen-baum  ist  euer  gezelt,  trusz  dem  der  euch  was  hielt; 
Eu'r  Pflug  ist  lustig  singen  stets  loben  Gott  den  Herrn, 
Das  Hehzmoecht  ein'm  zerspringen,  bis  zu  den  abends-stiern. 

Wer  ist  eu'r  Koch  und  Keller,  das  ihr  so  wohlgemut, 
Ihr  trinkt  kein  nimcateller,  und  habt  so  freudig  blud. 
Nichts  haben,  nichts  begehren,  ist  eure  Lberty. 
Ihr  habt  ein  guten  Herrn,  der  haelt  euch  all  Kost  frey. 

Gott  sey  mein  Sach  anheim  gestellt.  er  ists  ders  machen  kann. 
Wann  Sonn  und  Mond  vom  Hmniel  faellt,  er  ists  der  helffen  kan; 
Der  dem  Storch  setzt  seine  zeit,  der  Lerch.  der  Nachtigall. 
Der  fuehr  uns  all  zur  Himmels-Freud  aus  diesem  Jammerhal. 

C      R     D      C 


©ur  ISooh  Gable 

By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Reginald  Wright  Kauffman's  "House 
of  Bondage,"  published  in  this  country  by 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  was  brought  out  in 
England  under  the  title  "Daughters  of 
Ishmael."  A  member  of  Parliament  has 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  crim- 
inal law  amendment  act  of  18  8  5  aimed 
at  the  men  who  are  conducting  the  "white 
slave  traffic."  Mr.  Kauffman  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  "Pass  the  Bill"  Com- 
mittee to  aid  in  the  agitation,  and  with 
others  is  working  hard  to  bring  about  the 
desired  reform.  The  book  has  been  wide- 
ly read  and  has  caused  an  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience. 

THE      PHILOSOPHY   OP   SCHILLER      IN 
ITS       HISTORICAL    RELATIONS.      By 
Emil   Carl   Wilm,    Ph.    D.,    Professor   of 
Philosophy  in  Washburn  College,  Some- 
time     Fellow   in      the   Sage   School      of 
Philosophy,    Cornell   University,   and   as- 
sistant  in    Philosophy   in   Harvard    Uni- 
versity.     Cloth,    183    pp.      Price    $1.50. 
John  Luce  &  Co.,  1912. 
Germany  can  boast  of  some  great  poets, 
of   whom   Goethe   is   one   and    Schiller    an- 
other;   Germany   esteems    the    former    but 
loves   the  latter   who   is   the   most   beloved 
and  the  most  popular  of  them  all,  because 
of  his  charming   personality,      his      noble- 
mindedness,  and  his  love  for  liberty.     He 
is    the   German   poet   of  liberty.      There   is 
no   modern    writer   whom    the    young   men 
of  Germany  love  more  than  they  do  Schil- 
ler and   to  whom   they  are   more  indebted 
than  they  are  to  him.      But  unfortunately 
the  charm  of  his  personality,  the  high  re- 
gard in  which   he  is  held,  and   his  purely 
literary    reputation    too    often   conceal    the 
fact  that  he  taught  a  simple,  progressive, 
and  deeply  ethical   philosophy.      But  who- 
ever  thinks   of   Schiller  as   a  philosopher? 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume 
to  give  an  account,  fairly  intelligent  to  the 
non-philosophical      reader    of      the      main 
stages  of  Schiller's  reflective  thought,  the 
development    of    which    is    decidedly    his- 
torical.     It    is    very    important    that    one 
understands      this    historical    development 
and  the  historical  relations  of  these  stages 
of  his  reflective  thought   if  one   means   to 
form  a  comprehensive  idea  of  his  charac- 
ter    and  his  literary      work.     The  writer 


of  the  book  performed  no  easy  task;  but 
the  work  is  as  acceptable  as  it  may  have 
been  difficult.  All  lovers  of  Schiller  are 
indebted  to  the  writer  for  this  intelligent 
treatise  on  one  of  the  greatest  German 
poets. 

Seemingly  it  is  written  more  for  the 
literary  and  general  student  than  for  tne 
technical  philosopher.  It  is  popular  and 
yet  scholarly.  It  is  also  the  first  time 
that  this  side  of  Schiller's  life  and  work 
has  been  presented  in  English.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  well  written  book.  It  is 
stimulating;  it  is  the  sort  of  book  that 
arouses  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  Schiller.  And  what  more  praise- 
worthy comment  can  be  expressed  about 
any  work  than  to  say  that  it  arouses  in 
the  reader  the  desire  to  know  more? 

The  book  is  supplied  with  a  valuable 
bibliography,  and  with  an  analytical  table 
of  contents  that  is  also  valuable.  The 
first  chapter  is  an  able  and  discriminating 
discussion  on  the  difference  between 
Literature  and   Philosophy. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  MODERN  SPIRIT  IN 
EUROPE.      A    Study    of    the    Pre-Refor- 
mation.      Age    in    its    Social,    Scientific, 
and  Literary  Aspects.      By  George  Butz, 
Ph.D.      Cloth,    Svo;    239pp.    Price   $1.25. 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  Bostor,   1912. 
This  volume  contains  the  course  of  lec- 
tures  delivered  in   1911   by   the  author  on 
the    foundation    of    the    Swander    Lecture- 
ship   at    the   Theological    Seminary    of   the 
Reformed  Church   in  the  U.  S.   at   Lancas- 
ter,   Pa.      The    Foreword    is    by    the    Kpv. 
George   W.    Richards.    D.    D.,    Professor    of 
Church    History   in    the   same   institution. 

The  lectures  deal  mainly  with  the 
century  previous  to  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation; this  latter  event  is  considered  by 
the  author  as  the  most  important  and 
most  far-reaching  since  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  volume  is  therefore  a  study 
of  the  origin  of  the  ideals,  tendencies  end 
forces  of  the  modern  period.  By  choos- 
ing the  fourteenth  century  the  writer- 
taken  a  suitable  date  from  which  to  pro- 
ceed: and  he  has  studied  this  period  from 
original  sources  with  the  utmost  care. 
The  beet  Italian  ami  German.  French  and 
English    authorities    on    this    subject    have 
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been  unusually  well  studied.  He  offers 
some  new  light  on  the  humanism  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  which  preceeded  the  Refor- 
mation. The  general  theme  of  the  whole 
course'  of  lectures  is  virtually  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Protestanism  and  Human- 
ism. He  concludes  his  view  of  past  prog- 
ress with  a  clear  note  of  hope  and  aspira- 
tion for  the  larger  and  nobler  unfoldings 
of  an  ever  increasing  purpose. 

The  work  is  a  most  scholarly  one.  Its 
style  is  popular  without  being  unscholar- 
ly,  and  it  is  scholarly  without  being  ped- 
antic. As  a  treatise  it  is  scholarly,  as  a 
lecture  it  is  an  intellectual  talk.  It  is  an 
historical  sketch  that  is  the  outflow  of  a 
mind  filled  with  the  best  that  has  been 
said  and  done,  and  inspired  and  sustained 
by  its  devotion  to  History,  Literature  and 
Art.  Its  animated  style  and  its  lockstep 
movement  enlist  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  wrho  cannot  help  notic- 
ing the  wide,  boundless,  reading,  the 
clear  thinking,  the  keeness  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  admirable  literary  style.  It 
is  a  fine  piece  of  work  full  of  boundless 
resources  and  thought-giving  and  thought- 
provoking  power.  The  admirable  and  ex- 
haustive, and  yet  selective,  bibliography  at 
the  end  is  in  itself  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

DER   DEUTSCHE    LAUSBUB    IN    AMERI- 
KA.        Erinnerungen     und     Eindruecke 
Von      Erwin    Rosen.      Memorien    Biblio- 
thek.      Erster  Eeil;    Erste  Auflage.    300 
Seiten.      Preis  jedes  Teils,  in  Lwd.  geb. 
M.   6.    in  Halbfranz  M.    7.50.        Verlag: 
Robert   Lutz,    Stuttgart,    1912. 
"The      German  Tramp   in  America"      is 
really  a  unique  publication.     Freely  trans- 
lated,     the      wrord      "Lausbub"         means 
"tramp,"     but  he  is     not  the  tramp  of   a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  is  rather  the 
modern      "bum,"      who    "beats"    his    way. 
The  book   gives  the  author's  reminiscence 
and   impressions  of  an  experience   in   this 
country.      It  is  about  as  interesting  a  piece 
of   realistic    fiction    as   one   could   wish   to 
read.      It  is  seldom  that  a  book  has  been 
so   favorably   received   as   Rosen's   account 
of  his  adventures  iu  America  whither  he 
was   deported   as   an   outcast  •from   a   Ger- 
man Gymnasium.     An   account   of  his  ad- 
ventures can  easily  be  gathered   from  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  chapters:  The  Begin- 
ning of  the  Beginning;   Between  Decks;  A 
Day  in  New  York;   My  Last  Dollar;   In  the 
Realm  of  King  Cotton;      'Way     Down     in 
Texas:      Among  the  Romanticists  of      the 
Railway    Lines;    The    Poor    and    Wretched 
in  St.  Louis;  The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate. 


Extracts  might  be  taken  from  any  part 
of  the  work;  those  recounting  his  ex- 
periences in  a  restaurant  on  the  Bowery 
and  in  riding  a  bronco  'way  down  in  Texas 
are  exceedingly  interesting. 

Harsh  realism  is  set  off  by  the  under- 
tones  of  crude  romanticism.  It  is  really 
a  history  of  civilization,  though  it  reads 
like  a  romance.  It  might  be  taken  as 
some  sort  of  contribution  to  the  rather 
vague  and  indefinite  subject  of  Sociology; 
and  students  in  that  field  of  work  can 
well  afford  to  read  it.  It  is  virtually  an 
historical  document  of  the  first  kind;  the 
author  shows  himself  a  capable  historian, 
if  not  a  born  historian.  The  book  will  be 
read,  if  not  devoured,  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

The  book  is  notable  for  th*e  power  of 
expression,  the  vividness  of  description, 
and  the  liveliness  of  phraseology.  It  is 
written  in  a  plain  straitforward  style; 
there  is  nothing  pedantic  or  sophisticated 
about  it.  There  is  no  involved  sentence 
order;  nor  is  it  burdened  with  a  ponder- 
ous vocabulary;  it  is  therefore  easy  to 
read. 

The  second  volume  gives  the  author's 
experience  in  the  Spanish — American  War. 
It  tells  how  he  followed  along  with  a 
group  of  genuine  "Lausbuben,"  and  be- 
came an  American  soldier  in  order  to  go 
along  with  the  army  to  Cuba. 

WHERE    THERE'S    A    WILL.      By    Mary 
Roberts,    Author   of   the    Circular    Stair- 
case;   "The   Man   in  Lower  Ten;"   "The 
Window    at   the   White   Cat."    etc.    Illus- 
trations     by   F.      Vaux  Wilson.      Cloth; 
352pp.      Price    $1.30    net.      The    Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company,    Indianapolis,    1912. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Finley- 
ville,  a  small  town  in  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania,     and   clusters      around   a      sana- 
torium     famous    because    of    its      sulphur 
spring.        One   is   not   quite  sure   at    times 
whether  to   take  the  novel   as   a  satire  on 
sanatoriums    or    not.    but    some    peculiar 
practices  seem  to  be  exposed. 

The  old  doctor  of  the  Institution  had 
died  and  left  a  will,  according  to  which 
Richard  Carter  came  into  possession  of 
the  whole  estate:  he  had  to  be  on  the 
ground  and  take  possession  exactly  one 
week  after  the  reading  of  the  will.  He 
was  to  manage  the  affairs  for  two  months, 
if  successful  "the  property  became  his  for 
keeps."  Carter,  of  course,  has  a  checker- 
ed career  and  can  not  come  for  various 
reasons.  In  order  to  hold  the  prop 
until  he  can  come,  another  young  man  is 
called   in    under   the   name   of   Carter;    but 
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this  young  man  likes  it  so  well  and  gets 
along  so  nicely  that  he  decides  to  stay. 
The  interest  is  fairly  maintained  until  the 
end,  though  it  is  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  Pierce  under  the  name  ol 
Carter  will  stay  and  also  win  a  wife.  The 
plot  is  complicated  enough,  but  there  is 
no  mystery  about  it  as  there  is  in  "The 
Window  at  The  White  Cat."  As  a  sub- 
plot is  t"lrea  the  opposition  afforded  by  a 
man  wbo  would  like  to  turn  the  sana- 
torium into  a, hotel. 

Even  though  the  story  is  told  by  one 
of  the  characters  there  i:  still  hardly  any 
excuse  for  some  of  the  loose  forms  of  ex- 
pression: "What  with  worrying  and  being 
alternately  chilled  by  tramping  through 
the  snow  and  roasted  as  if  I  was  sitting 
on  a  volcano  with  an  eruption  due,  I  was 
about  all  in."  Remarks  of  a  similar  kind 
were  made  about  some  of  her  former 
books.  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  is 
original  and  "spicy"  e.  g.  "We  all  think 
we'll  leave  a  big  hole  behind  us  when  we 
go,  but  it's  just  like  taking  your  thumb 
out  of  a  bowl  of  soup.  There  isn't  even 
a  dent." 

The  book  affords  good,  wholesome  read- 
ing, especially  for  such  that  feel  jaded 
and  tired  out. 

DTE    SCHWENCKFEL"HER.      Roman     au? 

der      Zeit    der    Gegenreformation.      Von 

Fedor    Sommer.    Cloth;     307pp.      Price. 

$1.70    net.      Richard    Muhlmann,    Halle 

Germany,   1911. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  two  novels  with 
two  of  the  greatest  reformers  as  their 
moving  spirit  should  appear  almost  simul- 
taneously. Soon  after  the  publication  r " 
"Die  Schwenckfelder"  came  "The  Friar  r" 
Wittenberg."  by  Prof.  Davis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  period  of  his- 
tory portrayed  in  the  two  works  differs 
by  two  hundred  years.  "Tne  Friar  of 
Wittenberg"  covers  the  years  from  1517 
to  1522;  and  "Die  Schwenckfelder,"  in 
round  numbers,  the  years  from  1726  to 
1734.  The  former,  consequently,  takes 
in  Luther's  own  lifetime,  though  he  him- 
self occupies  an  insignificant  place  among 
the  characters  of  the  story,  and  covers 
the  most  controversial  period  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  removed 
from  the  days  of  Schwenckfeld,  and  has 
for  its  theme  the  Counter-Reformation,  a 
time  when  people  began,  to  reform  the 
Reformation.  Both  are  protests  against 
abuses  of  the  Church  and  against  religious 
persecution. 


"Die  Schwenckfelder"  is  a  piece  of  ro- 
mantic fiction;  to  those,  however,  who 
are  conversant  with  the  history  of  these 
people  it  is  very. realistic  fiction.  As  far 
as  history  is  concerned  the  story:  is  about 
as  truthtul  as  historical  novels  usually  are. 
The  scene  is  laid  among  the  Schwenck- 
felders  in  Harpersdorf,  Germany,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  has  to  do 
with  the  years  immediately  preceding 
their  departure  for  America.  Many  of 
the  incidents  woven  into  the  story  are  im- 
portant and  familiar  ones  in  Schwenck- 
feldian  history.  Here  we  find  the  Luther- 
an minister  Zander,  the  bigotted  pastor 
of  the  Harpersdorf  church;  the  two  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Milan  and  Regent,  who  were 
sent  by  the  Court  to  convert,  prevent,  or 
annihilate  these  heretics,  the  Schwenck- 
felders.  Several  of  the  incidents  cluster 
around  the  historical  Viehweg.  A  very 
tragic  scene  is  laid  in  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
built  of  money  extorted  from  the 
Schwenckfelders  and  erected  on  the  es- 
tate of  Melchior  Meschter.  Probably  the 
most  touching  scene  takes  place  when  the 
little  band  of  worshipers  say  a  last  sad 
farewell  before  fleeing  for  protection  to 
Count   Zinzendorf,  of  Herrnhut. 

The  conversational  part  of  the  book  is 
frequently  written  in  the  Saxon  dialect, 
which  shows  little  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  consonants:  "Das  weesz  ma  schon." 
(Note  the  similarity  to  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man). The  "d's"  and  "t's"  are  used  in- 
terchangeably, "Taube"  or  "Daube";  or 
these  consonants  may  be  entirely  omitted 
as  in  "nich*'  for  "nicht."  It  is  interesting, 
but  none  of  the  easiest,  reading.  The 
book  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  in- 
quiry about  these  people  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hauser.  a  well  known  teacher 
and  historian  has  issued  "An  Outline  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States"  which 
will  doubtless  find  ready  sale.  It  is  an 
octave-sized  pamphlet  of  7  4  pages  cover- 
ing the  history  under  the  following 
epochs;  Aborigines.  Discoveries,  Settle- 
ments, Inter-Colonial  Wars,  Revolutionary 
War,  Constitutional  Period.  Civil  War.  Re- 
construction Period.  Development  of  the 
Country  since  1S6'.'»;  United  Stares  as  a 
World  Power.  It  is  a  bare  outline  that 
might  have  been  made  more  attractive  by 
adding  a  little  fat  and  muscle  here  and 
there  and  paying  more  attention  to  t >  p  ^ - 
graphical  arrangement.  The  author 
says,  "All  dates  should  be  memorized." 
We  doubt  the  advisability  of  metnorii 
for  instance,  the  dates  of  the  terms  of  the 
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members  of  the  cabinets  of  the  different 
presidents.  Price,  2  5  cents.  Address  of 
the  author,  J.  J.  Hauser,  Macungie,  Pa. 


Number  26    (1912)    of  the  Mitteilungen 
des  Deutschen  Pioneer-Vereins  von  Phila- 


delphia contains  interesting  papers  on 
"Der  Sozialistische  Turnerbund,"  "Louis 
Wagner"  and  "Der  Antheil  der  Deutschen 
an  der  Kolonisierung  Virginiens."  Well 
done,  Brother  C.  F.  Huch. 


Ibtstorical  flotes  anb  Bews 

Reports  of  Society  Meetings   are  Solicited 


LEHIGH      COUNTY      HISTORICAL      SO- 
CIETY 

The  Lehigh  County  Historical  Society 
held  its  Fall  Outing  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1912,  at  Neffs.  A  special  car  left 
Sixth  and  Hamilton  streets  at  ItOO  P.  M. 
Historic  points  of  interest  along  the  route 
were  pointed  out.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  church,  where  the  old  relics  of  the 
congregation  were  exhibited,  and  historical 
addresses  delivered.  A  visit  was  made  to 
the  graves  of  Col.  Stephen  Balliet,  a 
Revolutionary  patriot,  William  Kern,  who 
supplied  Benjamin  Franklin  with  the  lum- 
ber to  build  Fort  Allen,  Margaret  Wotring, 
daughter  of  Henry  Frantz,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  and  lived  seven  years  with  In- 
dians, and  others. 

THE  MORAVIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Moravian  Historical  Society  was  held  Sep- 
tember 28,  in  Nazareth.  Reports  show 
that  the  society  has  $5S02.43  safely  in- 
vested and  has  a  total  membership  of  344 
of  whom  111  are  life  members.  Officers 
and  new  members  were  elected,  com- 
mittees appointed  and  papers  read,  and  ad- 
dresses made.  The  Society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANKFORD 

The  Pamphlet  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Frankford  for  1911  embraces  eighty-five 
pages  and  contains  the  papers  read  before 
the  society  and  the  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  society.  The  papers  read  bear  on 
local  subjects.  From  the  report  for  the 
year  we  learn  that  four  meetings  were 
held  during  the  year,  the  annual  meeting 
and  three  stated  meetings.  Two  outings 
were  arranged  by  the  society.  A  loan  ex- 
hibition of  portraits  of  former  residents 
was  held  at  which   over  800  photographs, 


daguerrotypes,  ambrotypes,  miniatures  and 
crayon  portraits  'of  former  residents  of 
Frankford  were  shown.  Twenty  four  new 
members  were  elected  during  the  year, 
swelling  the  number  total  to  195  persons. 
The  Society  is  "at  home"  every  Tuesday 
evening  from  8  to  3  C  o'clock.  The  Society 
has  a  nj?ht  to  rejoice  ihat  it  has  entered 
the  childhood  of  its  existence  in  so  healthy 
a  condition,  and  we  piophesy  for  it  a  long 
and  vigorous  life. 


THE    LEBANON    COUNTY 
SOCIETY 


HISTORICAL 


This  society  has  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  the  paper  read  by  Captain  H.  M.  M. 
Richards  before  the  society  on  "Our  An- 
cestors in  the  British  Prisons  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 

THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

This  society  has  been  laying  its  plans 
for  a  portraiture  exhibition  of  which  re- 
port will  be  made  later. 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly  for  April — July  1912  contains 
an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  by 
George  A.  Katzenberger  on  Major  David 
Ziegler,  the  first  Mayor  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

THE  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  HISTORI- 
CAL   SOCIETY 

made  its  annual  pilgrimage  October  19, 
through  Upper  Merion  and  Lower  Merion 
townships.  The  itinerary  compiled  and 
arranged  by  S.  Gordon  Smyth  touched  the 
following  points;  Swedes'  Ford.  Old 
Swedes'  Church.  Home  of  Wm.  B.  Rambo, 
Swedeland.  Swedes'  Furnace.  Walnut 
Grove.  Collegiate  Institute,  Poplar  Lane. 
I>ird-in-handT  avern.  Old  Stone  Br; 
Site  of  John  Roberts'  Flour  Mill,  Home  of 
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'Squire  Thomas  Lowry.  Hanging  Rock, 
Site  of  Gulph  Grist  Mill,  Gulph  Mills, 
Gulph  Christian  Church,  Farmers'  and 
Drovers'  Inn,  Stoke  Farm,  Mount  Moro, 
Penn  Mile  Stone,  Green  Tree  Hotel,  Har- 
rington Estate*  Lower  Morion  Baptist 
Church,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Harriton 
Cemetery,  Harriton  Flour  Mill,  Black 
Rocks  and  Mill  Creek,  Ruins  of  Dove 
Paper  Mill,  Wynne  Mills,  Ancient  Cottage, 
Brass  or  Kettle  Mill,  McClenahan's  Mills, 
Pennhurst,  Olinda,  Wynnefield  Manor. 
Brookhurst,  House  of  Edward  Price, 
Lower  Merion  Friends'  Meeting,  General 
Wayne  Hotel,  Federal  Springs,  Lower 
Merion  Academy,  Black  Horse  Tavern,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  Yard,  Ardmore,  Red  Lion  Inn, 
Home  of  Thomas  P.  Hunter,  Pembroke, 
Brookfield,  Prospect  Hill,  The  4iCon- 
shohockens,"  Matson's  Ford,  Conshohock- 
en.'  Pretty  full  program  for  a  day's  out- 
ing, not  much  pleasure,  too  much  stren- 
uosity.  Strange  that  in  one  county  so  much 
may  be  seen  and  in  another  county  not 
enough  historical  taste  develops  to  even 
organize  and  keep  alive  a  historical  so- 
ciety. 

THE      PENNSYLVANIA      GERMAN      SO- 
CIETY 

The  Pennsylvania  German  Society  con- 
vened in  its  22nd  Annual  Meeting  in  St. 
John's  Reformed  church,  Riegelsville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Friday,  October  4,  1912  at 
11:30  A.  M.  and  was  called  to  order  by 
its  President,  Capt.  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
Litt.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  Society  was 
throughout  the  day,  and  in  almost  every 
way,  the  guest  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. 
a  prominent  resident  of  Riegelsville,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  society.  An  early  surprise  was  the 
large  attendance,  entirely  filling  the  large 
audience  room  in  the  church. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Scott  R.  Wag- 
ner, a  former  pastor  of  the  Riegelsville 
Congregation,  and  a  Prelude  on  the  organ 
"by  Prof.  J.  Fred.  Wolle,  of  Bethlehem,  Mr. 
Fackenthal  addressed  the  Society  in  a  re- 
splendent paper  of  welcome,  the  leading 
theme  of  wMch  was  a  historical  "presenta- 
tion of  the  place  of  the  township  of  Dur- 
ham, Bucks  county,  in  the  early  period  of 
that  section  with  an  account  of  its  iron- 
works, its  fauna  and  flora,  and  its  interest- 
ing geological  features.  Succeeding  this 
the  President  read  his  annual  address,  in 
which  he  elaborated  the  great  and  splen- 
did services  rendered  by  Pennsylvania 
Germans  in  the  Wars  of  the  Nation,  cover- 


ing the  earliest  period  to  the  recent 
Spanish-American  conflict.  This  address 
was  replete  with  interest  from  the  begin- 
ning tj  the  end,  and  was  a  masterly  pre- 
sentation by  an  expert  writer.  The  an- 
nual reports  by  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Geo. 
T.  Ettinger  Ph.  D.,  and  by  the  Treasurer, 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.D.,  each  in  their  way 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  both  as  to  a  large  addition  to 
its  membership  during  the  year,  and  an 
excellent  condition  of  its  finances  with  a 
large  invested  fund  standing  to  the  good 
of  the  Society. 

On  due  nomination  announced  by  the 
Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  The  following 
were  elected  officers  of  the  society  t  Presi- 
dent B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Sc.  D.,  Riegels- 
ville; vice-President,  Albert  Percival  Smith 
and  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Sandt,  D.  D.,  both  of 
Philadelphia;  Secretary,  Prof.  Geo.  T. 
Ettinger,  Ph.  D.,  Allentown;  Treasurer, 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.D.,  Philadelphia,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Porter  W.  Shinier, 
Easton;  Abraham  S.  Schropp  and  Prof. 
Albert  G.  Rau.  Ph.  D.,  both  of  Bethlehem. 

Under  reports  of  committees,  Dr.  S.  P. 
Heilman,  Heilmandale,  Pa.,  chairman, 
presented  a  further  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  a  Bibliography  of  Pennsylvania 
German  Dialect  Literature,  supplemental 
to  the  first  report  by  that  Committee,  sub- 
mitted to  the  society  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg,  Oct.  20,  1911,  and  as 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  of 
November,  1911.  This  report  comprised 
a  statement  of  the  work  so  far  accom- 
plished on  this  large  project  of  a  bibliog- 
graphy,  together  with  an  assurance  as  to 
its  near  and  early  completion,  the  latter 
impossible  of  announcement  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  society  due  to  the  enlargement 
in  the  interim  of  the  scope  of  the  work  laid 
to  the  mind  of  the  Committee's  compiling 
editor,  Prof.  H.  H.  Richards.  Ph.  D..  now 
at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  This 
enlargement  of  scope  has  reference  to 
Part  Eight  of  the  projected  bibliography 
as  to  works  in  the  history,  fiction,  essays. 
magazine  articles,  etc..  treating  of  or  deal- 
ing with  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  more 
pointedly  to  an  enlargement  of  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  in  which  to  consider  the 
leading  men,  and  to  give  a  study  or  the 
more  active  forces  that  wero  basic 
during  the  immigrant  ami  colonial 
periods  towards  the  late  development  of  ■ 
distinctive  Pennsylvania  German  typo  and 
a  Pennsylvania  German  status  as  now  in- 
terpreted and  understood. 

The  purely  literary  contribution   to   the 
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meeting  was  a  Paper  on  .'Quaint 
Old  Germantown,"  by  Dr.  Sacshe,  in 
which  many  of  the  historic  build- 
ings of  that  historic  town  were  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
thrown  on  a  large  screen. 

After  a  Postlude  by  Prof.  Wolle,  the 
Society  adjourned  to  the  spacious  lawn 
and  residence  of  Mr.  Fackenthal,  two 
blocks  awav,  to  partake  of  a  most  boun- 
teous luncheon  served  there  by  the  day's 
host.  This  was  in  full  accord,  both  in 
quantity  and  excellence  with  the  well- 
known  and  generous  hospitality  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Fackenthal,   and   their   keen    de- 


light was  in  evidence  in  having  so  many 
of  their  friends  to  meal."  Wer  mol  ebbes 
essa,"  was  the  word.  Mer  hen  gessa,  fer- 
los — dich — druf!  Somehow  that  punch 
and  the  feed  linger  in  our  memories — 
and  we  don't  mind  doing  what  you  said: 
"Kom  bal  widder." 

The  weather  of  the  day  was  ideal;  sun- 
shine and  a  balmy  air  were  contributing 
factors  to  a  day  at  Riegelsville  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
amongst  the  many  Pennsylvania  German 
Days  numbered  in  the  Society's  his- 
tory. 

HE  PORTER. 
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The  Penti  Germania  Open  Parliament,   Question-Box  and 
Clipping  Bureau — Communications  Invited 


This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  what- 
not for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box — free  and  open 
to  every  subscriber. 


MEANING  OF   NAMES 

By  Leonard  Felix  Fuld,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Editorial  Note. — Dr.  Fuld  has  kindly 
consented  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
derivation  and  the  meaning  of  the  sur- 
name of  any  reader  who  sends  twenty- 
five  cents  to  the  Editor  for  that  purpose.) 

SCHOL.L 

The  surname  Scholl  means  a  clod,  a 
sod  or  a  lump  of  earth.  It  is  of  German 
origin  and  was  applied  as  a  surname  prin- 
cipally to  farmers  and  to  residents  in 
rural,   agricultural   districts. 

LEONARD    FELIX    FULD. 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  28,   1912 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
bright  prospects  for  your  publication.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  whatever  I  can  for  you. 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  October  21,  1912. 
I  have  been  receiving  THE  PENX  GER- 
MANIA regularly  every  month  and  enjoy 
it  immensely.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  Pennsylvania  "Dutchmen"  here  who 


ought     to  subscribe,      and     I     intend     to 
"tackle"   them. 

Pottsville,  October  26,  1912. 
Best  wishes  for  your  success. 

Easton,   October,   26,   1912. 

The   announcement   is   very   excellent. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  23,   1912. 

Enclosed  please  find — toward  subscrip- 
tion on  THE  PENN  GERMANIA.  read 
with  interest  both  by  my  wife  and  myself, 
and  contrary  to  our  general  rule  we  have 
saved  each  copy  of  the  magazine  that  we 
have  received.  With  best  wishes  for 
your  success  in  the  new  venture. 

Hartford.   Conn..  October  2  2.    1912. 
Wishing    you    every    success.      Es    gent 
schlecht.   (True,  brother;  but  a?  Saur  said. 
Hortnung  besserer  Zeiten.   H.   W.   K.) 

Baltimore.  Md..  Nov.    1.   1912 
I  want  to  do  something  for  your  worthy 
cause. 

Washington.  D.  C,  October  3.  1912 
I   rejoice   that   under   the   new   auspices 
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•  you  are  going  to  make  THE  PENN  GER- 
MANIA better  than  ever  before.  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  every,  number 
of  the  magazine  since  my  subscription 
first  began  and  I  eagerly  await  the  arrival 
of  each  number. 

Washington..  D.  C.,  October  28,  1912 
The  Announcement  is  pleasant  reading, 
and   it  is  hoped   that   the   results  will   be 
fully   gratifying   and    that   the   success    of 
the  magazine  is  assured  from  now  on. 

WEISER  QUERIES 

Not  long  since  Daniel  Miller,  of  Read- 
ing, published  a  statement  in  the  PENN 
GERMANIA,  and  elsewhere,  saying  that 
in  his  view  Conrad  Weiser  did  not  come 
to  the  Tulpehoeken  region  with  the  first 
colonists.  He  might  have  made  his  posi- 
tion even  stronger  by  quoting  Conrad 
Weiser  himself. 

In  his  Autobiography  after  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  poor  Germans  in 
the  Schocharie  region  had  been  wronged 
and  defrauded  he   says: 

"The  people  got  news  of  the  land  on 
the  Swatara  and  Tulpehoeken,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Many  of  them  united  and  cut  a 
road  from  Schochary  to  the  Susquehanna 
river,  carried  their  goods  there,  and  made 
canoes  and  floated  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Swatara,  and  drove  their 
cattle  overland.  This  happened  1723. 
From  there  they  came  to  Tulpehoeken, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Tulpehoek- 
en settlement.  Others  followed  this  party 
and  settled  there,  at  first,  also,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Proprietary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  his  commissioners;  also 
against  the  consent  of  the  Indians  from 
whom  the  land  had  not  yet  been  pur- 
chased." Then  he  states  that  he  was 
married  November  22,  1720  in  his  father's 
house  in  Schochary.  This  is  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of 
his  four  oldest  children,  adding;  "These 
four  were  born  in  Schochary.  After- 
wards, viz.,  172  9,  I  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  settled  in  Tulpehoeken,  where 
the  following  children  were  born."  These 
would  be  strange  statements  if  h'e  had 
been  in  Pennsylvania  before. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  by  J.  J. 
Reitz,  concerning  a  well  known  line  of 
communication  between  New  York  and 
the  Minisink  region,  in  nTs^satisfactory 
sketch  of  Emanuel's  church,  brings  back 
some  serious  historical  questions.  Who 
was  Nicholas  Weiser,  the  father-in-law  of 
Alexander   Marshall,      whose    family      was 


massacred  by  the  Indians,  and  the  two 
sons,  William  and  Leonard  carried  into 
captivity?  This  becomes  specially  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reitz  implies 
that  Conrad  Weiser  at  one  time  had 
taken  preliminary  step3  to  purchase  land 
and  settle  in  that  section.  How  was 
Nicholas  related  to  Conrad,  if  related  at 
all?  A  careful  examination  of  the  history 
of  the  Schocharie  region  shows  most  con- 
clusively that  there  must  have  been 
more  than  one  Weiser  family  located 
there.  We  are  told  there  were  two 
Weiser's-dorfs,  an  upper  and  a  lower. 
This  could  hardly  have  occurred  if  there 
was  but  one  Weiser  family.  The  village 
existed  before  Conrad,  Jr.,  was  married, 
and  the  other  sons  were  bound  out  and 
resided  on   Long  Island. 

Another  Weiser,  although  in  the  record 
the  name  is  Weiser,  David,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  about  the  time  of  Conrad's 
death.  David  Weiser,  presumably  the 
same  man,  married  into  the  Butz  family 
in  Longswamp  township,  and  had  a  son 
David.  Was  he  of  the  same  family  in 
Germany?  We  think  that  H.  M.  M.  Rich- 
ards would  also  be  pleased  to  gain  the 
same   information. 

J.  W.  E. 

GERMAN    SOCIALISM 

Note.  The  following,  written  to  one  of 
our  subscribers  is  inserted  by  request. 
Readers  need  not  be  reminded  that  the 
publication  of  articles  in  a  periodical  does 
not  signify  approval  of  the  same.  EDITOR. 

Your  favor  of  the  22nd  inst.,  is  at  hand. 
I  note  what  you  say  as  to  an  article  in  the 
PENN  GERMANIA  for  May  1912,  taken 
from  the  Lutheran  Observer.  I  note  also 
your  request  for  data  to  establish  the 
truth  in  this  matter. 

I  have  been  very  busy  but  now  take  up 
this  matter  with  you  and  would  say.  Yes, 
in  the  Christian  Socialist  for  April  4,  1912. 
I  find  on  the  first  page  an  article  on  "The 
Church  and  Socialism  in  Germany"  by 
Rev.  Paul  Burgess,  Marburg,  A.  L.  Ger- 
many, which  among  other  things  declares 

"The        membership       of     the 

Socialist  party  in  Germany  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  being  over  friendly  with  the 
church.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
far  removed  from  all  religion  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  Of  the  110  Socialist 
members  of  the  present  Reichstag.  2  2  be- 
long to  the  Protestant  established  church, 
4  are  Catholics.  7  are  Jews,  10  belong  to 
dissenting    religious   bodies.      7    belong    to 
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free  religious  bodies,  52  belong  to  no 
church,  6  declare  they  have  no  religion 
whatever  and  two  refuse  to  tell  what  their 
religious  views  are.  lit  is  probable  that 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  a 
large  proportion  of  Christians  would  be 
found.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  on  the  whole  the  attitude  of  the 
party  is  hostile  to  Christianity." 

Rev.  Burgess  continues  to  say — "What 
is  however  more  interesting  to  us  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Church,  as  such,  to  Social- 
ism. In  spite,  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  use  it  against  Socialism, 
the  church  has  gone  through  a  distinct 
evolution  in  the  right  direction.  Three 
distinct  stages  in  this  evolution  can  be 
distinguished.  The  first  was  the  time  of 
blind  and  bitter  opposition,  the  church  de- 
clared, "A  Christian  Cannot  be  a  social 
Democrat."  Rev.  Burg'ess  here  refers  to 
various  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  to  defeat  Socialism  and  adds, 
"These  movements  have  very  largely  fizz- 
led out  as  they  should." 

"A  second  stage"  continues  Rev.  Bur- 
gess, in  the  development  of  the  attitude 
of  the  church  toward  Socialism,  might  be 
called  a  stage  of  armed  truce.  Many 
ministers  sought  to  win  back  the  Social- 
ists to  the  Church,  explaining  that  the 
church  stood  for  the  ethical  ideal  in  the 
individual  life,  that  she  wanted  to  keep 
out  of  politics  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  sign  that  one  were  doomed  to 
perdition  if  he  were  a  Socialist,  etc. 

"But  the  thing  could  not  rest  here. 
Many  leaders  of  the  Church  are  beginning 
to  se^  that  the  Social  Democracy  is  not  an 
object  for  missionary  activity,  but  that  it 
is  a  "movement  from  which  the  church  can 
learn  much.  Die  Christliche  Welt,  prob- 
ably the  most  influential  progressive 
Christian  weekly  of  Germany,  declares  in 
a  recent  number,  "Even  the  opposition  of 
the  Social  Democracy  to  religion  is  a 
work  of  preparation  for  true  religion.  It 
is  no  accident  that  the  Children  of  Social 
Democrats  are  often  the  best  and  most 
wide  awake  pupils  in  religious  instruc- 
tion and  confirmation  classes.  Only  after 
loud  Socialist  protests  against  war  have 
Christian  circles  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare themselves  for  peace.  'We  must 
remember  how  often  Socialism  has  been 
the  first  to  oppose  Alcoholism,  prostitution 
and  bad  housing  and  has  so  put  us  Christ- 
ians to  shame.  It  may  well  be  that  God 
has  used  this  great  socialist  movement  in 
order  that  He  might  get  us  sleepy,  aris- 
tocratic Christians,  who  have  been  hinder- 
ing his  work,  out  of  the  way." 


All  of  this  has  a  different  aspect  from 
the  article  in  the  Lutheran  Observer, 
which  I  read  and  for  which  I  pity  the 
Editor. 

EMINENT    SERVICES    RECOGNIZED 

Every  reader  will  rejoice  in  the  fitting 
words  of  the  following  letter  which  we 
quote  from  the  "Bulletin  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association"  of  Nov.  1, 
1912.  Mr.  James  M.  Swank  is  proud  of 
his  being  a  scion  of  the  Schwenks,  who 
settled  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Verein    Deutscher    Eisenhuettenleute, 
Dusseldorf,   Germany,  June   22.   1912. 
To   Mr.    James    M.    Swank,   American   Iron 

and  Steel  Association,  261  South  Fourth 

street,  Philadelphia. 

SEHR  GEEHRTER  HERR  SWANK: 
We  have  noticed  in  the  American  peri- 
odicals that  you  will  observe  your  SOth 
birthday  in  the  near  future.  We  do  not 
wish  to  fail  to  do  our  part  in  extending 
to  you  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  greetings 
for  this  day,  together  with  the  wish  that 
an  unclouded  evening  of  life  may  be  grant- 
ed to  you! 

Together  with  the  whole  American  iron 
industries  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  eminent  ser- 
vice that  you  have  rendered,  not  for  the 
United  States  only  but  also  for  the  iron 
industries  of  the  whole  world,  through 
your  exemplary  labors  in  the  collection  of 
the  statistics  of  our  products.  Your  name 
will  be  linked  for  all  time  with  this  ex- 
cellent  collection   of  statistics. 

With   repeated   sincere  good   wishes    for 
your   birthday    we    remain,    with    the   very 
highest    esteem,    Verein    Deutscher   Eisen- 
huttcTiIeutc: 
The  General  Manager:      Dr.   E.  Schrodter. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 

GERMAN  DAY  CELEBRATIONS 

A  California  subscriber  sent  the  follow- 
ing clipping  which  is  but  an  illustration  of 
what  German-American  societies  are  doing 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  pioneer 
Germans  of  the  United  States.  Shame  on 
him  who  is  ashamed  of  his  fathers  and 
mothers.  Honor  to  those  who  keep  their 
memories  green. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  an- 
niversary of  the  settlement  of  Germans 
under  Pastorius.  when  they  landed  at 
Germantown,  Pa..  October  6,  1603,  will  be 
celebrated  at  Shellmou:u!  Park  today.  It 
is    expected    that    more    than    25,000    Ger- 
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man-Americans  will  be  present,  members 
of  more  than  250  societies,  lodges  and 
clubs  of  San  Francisco  and  the  bay 
counties. 

The  celebration  will  be  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  German-American  Leagues 
of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  county, 
branches  of  the  German-American  League 
of  California. 

The  park  has  been  extensively  deco- 
rated by  the  horticultural  society  "Hor- 
tensia,"  and  changed  into  a  veritable  fairy 
place.  Booths  and  headquarters  for  the 
different  societies  have  been  erected, 
among  others,  one  for  the  German  House 
Association,  headquarters  for  the  festival 
committee.  The  German  House  Associa- 
tion is  about  to  finish  the  ''German 
House,"  the  beautiful  five-story  building 
at  the  corner  of  Turk  and  Polk  streets. 

Other  booths  will  be  for  the  Arion, 
Norddeutscher  Verein,  Order  of  Her- 
mann's Sons,  German  Red  Men,  Schles- 
wig-Holsfeiner  Verein,  Verein  Eintracht, 
Harmonie,  Bayernbund,  Verein  Oester- 
reich  Verein,  "Deutsche  Foerster,"  Ger- 
mania  Club,  San  Francisco  Schuetzen 
Verein,  Freundschafts  Saengerbund,  San 
Francisco  Schwaben  Verein,  Deutscher 
Krieger  Verein,  San  Francisco  Gruetli 
Verein,  Veterannen  der  Deutschen  Armes 
and  many  others. 

There  will  be  prize  shooting,  bowling, 
races  and  games  for  young  and  old. 

VETERAN  TEACHERS 

At  a  recent  Lehigh  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  Allentown,  Pa.,  quite  a  number 
of  veteran  teachers  were  in  attendance — 
many  having  taught  over  twenty  years 
and  several  26,  31,  32,  33,  37,  and  38 
years  respectively.  Other  counties  could 
doubtless  make  an  equally  interesting 
showing.  Men  and  women  of  this  type 
are  the  mighty,  unobserved  and  unsung 
forces  that  are  shaping  the  world's  des- 
tiny. 

INCONSISTENCY  OF  HISTORIANS 

The  following  clipping  ought  to  make 
historians  blush  and  get  "mad.."  Is  the 
erection  of  monuments  a  fad,  a  matter  of 
clan,  a  matter  of  fashion,  or  of  graft? 
Why  could  not  the  "Old  Brick  Church" 
have  been  kept  in  repair  by  the  churches 
worshipping  there,  the  community,  the 
County  Historical  Society,  or  some  in- 
dividual either  singly  or  unitedly  as  a 
most  eloquent  monument  of  the  past — 
thrown    on   the   rubbish    pile   for   a    paltry 


$80.00.  Why  spend  hundreds  on  a 
stone  and  for  four  score  dollars  tear  down 
a  priceless  reminder  of  the  past?      Why? 

READER. 

Something  most  unusual  in  the  line  of 
public  sales  occurred  when  "The  Old 
Brick  Church,"  at  Mainland,  which  is 
probably  the  most  familiar  landmark  in 
the  county,  was  offered  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  sold  for  the  small  sum 
of  $8  0. 

The  Old  Brick  Church  was  used  by 
several  denominations  and  they  all 
claimed  an  interest  in  it,  but  had  out- 
grown the  home  of  their  infancy,  it  was 
sold  that  they  might  realize  their  interest 
in  the  property.  Since  the  sale,  many  of 
the  members  seem  to  think  that,  owing 
to  the  small  amount  realized  from  the 
transaction  the  property  should  remain 
undisturbed  as  a  relic  of  the  Colonial 
days.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Washington  army's  severe 
winter  at  Valley  Forge  were  buried. 

The  church  has  been  the  one  object  of 
interest  in  this  community  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  is  known  to  tourists  from 
many  States.  The  old  pewter  pitcher 
used  in  communion  services  was  sold  for 
80  cents,  while  the  old  bapt'smal  bowl 
was  sold  for  $2.  The  purchaser  of  the 
church  will  tear  it  down  and  sell  the 
lumber. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

Edward  T.  Nuebling,  of  New  York,  who 
is  a.  civil  engineer  making  a  specialty  of 
water  works,  is  visiting  his  brother,  Emil 
L.  Nuebling,  superintendent  of  the  water 
department  at  Reading.  Edward  T. 
Nuebling  was  educated  for  civil  engineer- 
ing in  the  Polytechnic  School,  New  York. 
His  first  employmcut  after  graduating 
was  with  William  H.  Dechant.  of  Reading. 
Later  he  became  a  draftsman  and  survey- 
or in  Philadelphia  for  the  United  States 
Government.  Next  he  went  to  Wyoming, 
where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad 
on  the  surveying  staff  for  three  years. 
Six  years  ago  he  located  in  New  York  and 
became  aif  assistant  to  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Water.  Mr.  Nuebling  made 
these  advancements  in  10  years,  and.  as 
he  is  but  33  now,  is  likely  to  climb  still 
higher. — Reading.  Pa..  Paper. 

A   SUCCESSFUL   EDUCATOR. 

The    PENN    GERMANIA    and    no    doubt 
its    readers    will    be    Interested    in    the    - 
cess   which  has  attended   the  efforts   of  a 
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young  man  from  Berks  County  at  the 
National  Capital.  This  man  is  Prof.  Eli 
Suavely,  Principal  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Preparatory  school,  Washington,' D.  C.  The 
results  of  the  school  have  been  phenomen- 
al. Barely  ten  years  have  passed  since 
Prof.  Saavely  organized  the  school  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  method  of  in- 
struction is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  students  attending  the 
school  since  its  beginning  but  one  has 
failed  in  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy.  The  school  serves  a  noble 
purpose  in  that  it  "endeavors  to  teach  not 
only  what  to  study  and  how  to  study,  but 
also  to  develop  correct  principles  of  man- 
hood, and  in  general  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  usefulness." 

Prof.  Snavely  is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette 
College. 

H.  C.  B. 

THE   TRUE    "INDIAN    SUMMER." 

Many, of  us  have  held  that  'he  dreamy 
haze,  the  red  sun  and  the  charm  of  Oc- 
tober have  meant  "Indian  Summer."  But 
now,  to  dispute  this  theory,  eomes  an  aged 
pioneer  preacher,  who  traveled  in  his 
early  days  through  southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  He  says  the  old,  primitive  sett- 
lers gave  him  this  tradition: 

In  the  pioneer  days  the  early  settlers 
felled  the  forest,  built  their  cabins,  clean- 
ed their  patches  and  planted  their  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
women  watched  the  clearing  and  the  men 
stood  by  the  guns,  ready  to  attack  the  In- 
dians prowling  about  to  steal  the  ripened 
corn  and  vegetables. 

In  early  November  a  snowstorm  would 
come,  driving  the  Indians  off  to  their 
villages  and  wigwams,  making  it  no  long- 
er necessary  for  the  pioneers  to  watch  for 
them.  But  after  this  wintry  storm  there 
would  come  a  spell  of  warm  November 
weather  and  the  Indians  would  again  re- 
turn to  forage  upon  the  clearings,  and  the 
sturdy  settlers  were  again  on  the  watch 
with  their  loaded  guns.  Hence  these 
warm  days,  bringing  back  the  Indians, 
were  called  "Indian  Summer.". 

Accordingly,  "Indian  Summer"  comes 
after  the  first  snowstorm  in  November. — 
The  Lutheran. 

CHRISTMAS    AT    LITITZ,    PA.,    1759 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  archivist 
of  the  Moravian  Congregation  at  Lititz, 
Pa.,  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  observance 


of  Christmas  in  1759  as  noted  in  various 
records  written  at  the  time. 

Christinas  Eve,  we  (Russmyers)  were 
invited  up  to  Lititz,  co  "einer  Kinder 
Freude,"  Brother  Mattheus  addressed  the 
children.  There  was  a  picture  of  Christ's 
birth  surrounded  with  greens;  also  an  il- 
luminated Christmas  verse.  The  child- 
ren were  very  happy,  and  received  cakes 
and  apples.    ("Pfefferkuchen.") 

Christmas  Day,  in  the  children's  love- 
feast  (W.  Lch.  N.)  there  were  100  pre- 
sent. Bro.  Mattheus  asked  them  to  re- 
peat their  last  year's  verses,  which  they 
did,  all  together,  and,  towards  the  end, 
so  out  of  unison  (so  durcheinander)  that 
it  sounded  like  a  lovely  twittering  of 
birds.  So  many  great  girls  and  women 
with  children  in  arms,  wished  to  have  the 
new  verses,  that  170  were  distributed. 
"Das  war  ein  Segens  Tag!" 

Dec.  25th  Christmas.  Children  had  a 
meeting  in  our  school  house.  Bro.  Hehl 
spoke  to  them.  Then  the  boys  and  girls,  al- 
ternately repeated  their  Christmas  verses 
of  last  year.  This  gave  them  and  us  much 
pleasure.  I  distributed  130  verses  among 
them,  and,  what  was  left  over,  to  their 
parents,  to  the  joy  of  wery  one.  The 
Lititz  children  hai  s  separate  meeting 
(up  in  Liri*tz)  and  Bro.  Marthers  gave 
them  great  pleasure  by  presenting  to 
each  one  a  printed  English  verse.  Then 
they  were  given  cakes  and  apples. 

WEIT   BACH 

A  bright  summer  morning  in  Thuringen. 
Germany,  was  yawning  in  its  medieval 
sleepiness  when  little  Weit  Bach  rattled 
his  spoon  in  his  bowl  and  yodeled  child- 
ish notes.  The  mother  insisted  it  was 
wonderful  while  the  father  called  the 
neighbors.  The  good  people  smiled  at 
the  humor  fond  parents  so  often  display. 
They  acknowledged  the  child  had  an  in- 
telligent face  and  might  be  president  if 
he  migrated  to  America  and  lived  long 
enough:  but  the  evidence  was  purely  cir- 
cumstantial. 

This  was  in  1550.  Those  people  little 
thought  that  the  tinkling  of  the  spoon  in 
the  bowl  an  !  the  infantile  music  were 
auspicious  of  the  future.  Those  simple 
minds  little  knew  that  Weit  was  to  in- 
augurate a  line  of  descendants  which 
would  accentuate  one  of  cardinal  factl 
evolution — the  for;e  of  heredity. 

From  1550  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  descendants  of  Weit 
Bach  made  the  name  Bach  famous 
throughout  Europe.     The  Caruso  of  U 
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days  was  a  Bach,  the  Paderewski  of  those 
times  was  another  Bach,  the  Victor  Her- 
bert of  that  period  was  the  great  Bach. 
There  were  twenty-nine  famous  musicians 
in  the  Bach  family  during  those  years. 
THE   OPEN   COURT. 

A  GIFT  WITH  A  THOUGHT  IX  IT 

There's  one  very  simple  way  out  of  the 
Christmas  shopping  problem;  don't  shop, 
but  sit  quietly  at  home  and  subscribe  for 
the  Youth's  Companion.  The  chances  are, 
too,  that  no  present  you  could  buy  for  the 
young  friend  or  the  family  you  delight  to 
honor  could  confer  so  much  pleasure  as 
this  gift  of  The  Youth's  Companion  for  a 
whole  round  year — fifty-two  weeks'  issues, 
and  the  fifty-second  as  keenly  anticipated 
and  enjoyed  as  the  very  first. 

There  will  be  stories  for  readers  of 
every  age;  sound  advice  as  to  athletics; 
suggestions  for  the  girl  at  college  or 
making  her  own  way  in  the  world*  good 
things  for  every  member  of  the  family — ■ 
all  for  $2.00 — less  than  four  cents  a  week. 

The  one  to  whom  you  give  the  subscrip- 
tion will  receive  free  all  the  remaining  is- 
sues of  1912,  as  well  as  the  Companion 
Window  Transparency  and  Calendar  for 
1913,  in  rich,  translucent  colors.  It  is  to 
be  hung  in  the  window  or  over  the  lamp- 
shade. You,  too,  as  giver  of  the  present 
will  receive  a  copy  of  it. 

THE   YOUTH'S    COMPANION, 
144   Berkeley   St.,   Boston,  Mass. 
New  Subscriptions  Received  at  this  office. 

GUTEKUNST,      DEAN      OF      AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  his  studio  at  712  Arch  street,  where 
In  the  last  half  century  he  has  taken 
more  than  250,000  photographs,  Frederick 
Gutekunst,  grand  old  man  of  American 
photography,  celebrated  his  eighty-first 
birthday  yesterday,  quietly,  giving  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  business  that  has 
characterized  the  fifty-six  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional career. 

He  said  a  concern  had  offered  him 
$50,000  and  $50  a  week  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  if  he  would  place  his  business 
in  its  hands  for  expansion  ;md  exploita- 
tion; but  that  his  business  ideals  and  love 
for  his  art  would  never  permit  him  to  sell 
the  good  name  he  has  built  for  money. 

"When  I  die,"  said  Mr.  Gutekunst,  "my 
business  will  die  with  me.  I  would  never 
intrust  the  name  of  my  house  to  another 
man.     I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  best 


pictures  possible  and  could  not  think  of 
leaving  my  business  to  another." 

During  the  day  Mr.  Gutekunst  received 
letters  of  congratulation  from  many  not- 
able men  and  women  whom  he  has  photo- 
graphed. Among  them  were  letters  from 
former  Governor  Stuart  and  Governor 
Tener. 

Mr.  Gutekunst  had  on  exhibition  a  pic- 
ture which  he  made  fifty  years  ago  and 
which  bears  no  more  trace  of  age  than 
photographs  he  took  last  week.  It  was 
the  likeness  of  William  J.  Duane,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury  undei  Jackson, 
and  who  prepared  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard. 

"I  have  no  sympathy,"  said  Mr.  Gute- 
kunst in  speakirg  of  modern  modes  of 
taking  portraits,  "with  the  photographer 
who  is  trying  to  ape  oil  painting  with 
vague  and  shadowy  effects.  I  am  a  tech- 
nician and,  a  lover  of  detail  in  pictures  and 
believe  that  my  iieas  of  art  in  photog- 
raphy will  survive  in   the  long  run." 

During  the  last  fifty  years  Mr.  Gute- 
kunst has  made  it  his  aim  to  obtain  a 
sitting  from  every  notable  American  or 
famous  foreigner  who  came  to  Philadel- 
phia. His  collection  today  is  a  veritable 
gallery  of  fame,  containing  all  the  great 
men  of  the  last  half  century. — The  North 
American,  Sept.  25,  1912. 

MR.  PULITZER  AND  MAC 

The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer's  years  of 
blindness  gave  him  a  deep  sympathy  for 
any  creature  similarly  afflicted.  For  years 
he  had  a  saddle-horse  named  Mac,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  When  he  went 
abroad,  Mac  went  along,  too,  and  came  to 
know  Rotten  Row  and  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
Unter  den  Linden  and  the  Bois  de  Boul- 
ogne as  well  as  the  bridle-paths  at  Central 
Park  and  Riverside  Drive.  The  horse 
made  at  least  a  dozen  transatlantic  voy- 
ages with  its  master. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Mac — he 
seems  to  go  strangely?"  asked  Mr.  Pul- 
itzer one  morning,  when  he  was  riding 
with  his  secretary  in  Central  Park.  The 
horse  was  not  so  sure-footed  as  it  had 
been  before,  and  Mr.  Pulitzer,  whose  other 
senses  were  the  keener  because  of  his 
blindness,  was  quick  to  notice   it. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  horse  was 
going  blind.  His  master  had  accidentally 
flicked  Mac  in  the  eye  with  the  leather  of 
his  riding-stock  some  time  before,  and  he 
was  deeply  affected  when  he  learned  the 
cause. 

"Poor   Mac!    poor   Mac!      To   think   that 
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3  should  have  been  the  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness!" mourned  Mr.  Pulitzer.  He  had  the 
horse  sent  abroad,  to  a  farm  near  Nice, 
where  he  might  end  his  days  happily  in 
"knee-high  :  meadows,  under  the  azure 
skies  of  southern  France. 

YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 

GETTING   THINGS   MIXED 

'Sometimes  hearers  of  the  gospel  get 
things  badly  mixed.  We  have  in  mind  a 
husband  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
down  the  minister's  text,  but  seldom  re- 
membered little  or  anything  of  the  ser- 
mon. One  Sunday  he  could  not  go  to 
church  and  he  instructed  his  wife  to  be 
sure  and  remember  the  text.  When  she 
returned  she  repeated  the  text  as  she  re- 
membered it,  as  follows:  "Except  ye  pay 
your  rent  ye  shall  all  leave  the  parish." 
The  minister's  text  was,  "Except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  likewise  perish."  While  it  is 
good  to  remember  the  text,  it  is  better  to 
remember  the  sermon.  Take  heed  how 
you  hear.  We  call  to  mind  another  inci- 
dent. The  text  was  Isa.  6:6 — "Having  a 
live  coal  in  his  hand  which  he  had  taken 
with  the  tongs  from  off  the  altar,"  it  was 
remembered  and  repeated  as  follows: 
"Having  taken  a  live  colt  by  the  tail  he 
jerked  him  out  of  the  halter." 

REF.  CHURCH  RECORD. 
A  SCHWAB  STORY 

At  a  banquet  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab  made  a  speech  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steel  industries.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  men  who  had  assisted  in  rolling 
mill  development.  One  of  them,  it  seems, 
was  on  his  vacation  when  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  handsome  German  girl.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  works,  he  went  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  announced  that  as  he  wanted 
to  get  married  he  would  like  a  little  fur- 
ther time  off.  Mr.  Carnegie  appeared 
much  interested.  "Tell  me  about  her,"  he 
said.  "Is  she  short  or  tall,  tall,  slender, 
willowy?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Carnegie,"  was  the  answer, 
"all  I  can  say  is  that  if  I'd  had  the  rolling 
of  her,  I  should  have  given  her  two  or 
three  more  passes." 

LIPPINCOTTS. 

OVERHEARD  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

1.  Did  you  clean  good  bit  house  already? 

2.  Make  yourself  up  once  and  write  me 


3.  So  it  had  nothing  to  do  at   the  appe- 

tite. 

4.  Why  don't  you  call  us  still   up? 

5.  It  makes  me  now  purty  soon  mad. 

6.  That's  a"  little"  much. 

7.  It  was  so  much  nice. 

8.  Well,  I  were  away  a  few  days. 

9.  Auch,  that  goes  me  too  long. 

10.  There  you  hit  the  head  on   the  nail. 

11.  I  wan*rd   to   clean  me  a  little  house 
but  it  looks  me  too  cloudy. 

12.  M — Rings   Door   Bell. 

N — (From      second     story     window) 

"Did  you  bell?" 
M — "Yes." 
N — "It  did  not  make." 

German  Politeness. 

In  a  recent  deliehtful  volume,  entitled 
"My  German  Year,"  the  author,  Miss  I.  A. 
R.  "wylie,  confesses  that  a  newcomer  in 
Germany  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  the 
charming  manners  of  German  men  are  the 
sincere  expression  of  sincere  feeling,  and 
not  a  hollow  mockery  of  courtesy.  In  the 
author's    own    words: 

The  German  has  not  only  been  taught 
the  outer  courtesies,  but  he  has  been 
born  with  a  kindness  of  heart  and  instinc- 
tive consideration  for  others  which  make 
his  formalities  of  real  value.  The  man 
who  appears  to  have  a  fund  of  "small 
change  and  valueless  attentions  is  the 
same  man  who  will  go  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  do  you  a  favor  tomorrow." 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  traveling  in 
the  same  train  with  a  young  lieutenant, 
whose  smooth  and  graceful  manners  had 
more  than  once  aroused  suspicion  in  my 
Enelish   soul. 

He  was  got  up  in  his  newest  and  finest 
uniform,  he  had  on  spotless  white  kid 
gloves,  an  eye-glass  thrust  in  his  eye:  he 
looked,  in  fact,  the  veriest  dandy,  who 
would   not  soil   himself   to  save   a   life. 

The  train  was  very  full,  and  presently 
an  old  peasant  fellow  came  in  with  his 
basket  of  vegetables,  and  looked  about 
helplessly,  treading  on  everybody's  toes  in 
the  meantime.  I  looked  on  my  military 
neighbor  and  waited  for  the  storm.  The 
dandy  rose,  saluted  gravely,  offered  the 
weary  old  peasant  his  seat,  and  went  and 
stood   outside. 

If  there  is  anything  in  thought  telegra- 
phy, that  young  officer  must  have  heard 
me  apolo^i:'.ini.r  to  him  all  the  rest  of  our 
journey    together!  1 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  many  I 
will  not  cite  for  fear  of  being  unneces- 
sarily tiresome.  I  only  assert  that  for- 
eigners can  enjoy  German  courtesy  with 
an  easy  mi  ml — It  is  genuine. — Youth's 
Companion. 
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Longest  Concrete  Bridge. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Allen- 
town  Bridge  Company,  AllentOwn,  Pa., 
June  25,  1912,  for  the  erection  of  a  $500,- 
000  solid  concrete  bridge,  2  650  feet  long, 
120  feet  high  with  a  32  foot  roadway  and 
two  7  foot  sidewalks  and  requiring  48,000 
barrels  of  cement.  This  will  give  "Dutch 
Little  Lehigh"  the  longest  concrete  bridge 
in  the  world. 

Darf  Nix  Saas:e. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  in  one 
of  the  Penn-German  counties  of  the  Key- 
stone State  who  had  a  large  excrescence 
on  his  nose.  One  of  his  visits  took  him  in- 
to a  family  with  the  proverbial  talkative 
"bad  boy"  whose  mother  duly  warned  him 
that  he  must  not  make  any  remarks  about 
the  minister's  nose.  At  the  dinner  table 
he  could  not  refrain  from  saying:  "O, 
Gott-noch-a-mol!  Was  en  Naas!  Un  derf 
nix  saage?" 

INTERESTED   READER. 


Bethlehem's  Bill  of  Fare. 

In  Bethlehem,  the  land  of  cake, 

Preserves,  jelly  and  pie, 

The  place  where  I  first  saw  the  light, 

And  would  live  till  I  die. 

Where  rivell  cake,  and  schnitz  and  knep, 

Molasses  cake  and  s^hpeck, 

Doughnuts   and    schmearkase    on    the   side, 

Those  things  I  love,  by  heck; 

And  apple  butter  and  rye  bread, 

With  sausage  nice  and  brown, 

Ponhaus  and  scrapple  on  the  dish, 

The  finest  in  the  town; 

And  home-cured  ham.  juicy  and  sweet, 

Fried  egsrs,  golden  and  brisrht. 

No  storage  stock,  but  freshly  laid 

By  hens  during  the  night. 

Potato  soup  and  sweet,  dried  corn, 

Moravian  cake,  handt  kase, 

With  numerous  other  things  as  good, 

You'll  find  in  this  Dutch  plnce. 

Mark  Henry. 

Marriase  Announcement. 

Following  is  a  German  marriage  an- 
nouncement in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
in  1852: 

Am     28sten     Martz.  durch     den     Ehrw. 

Herrn    Kohler,    Hr.    Samuel    Wenger,    von 

Earl  Taunship,  mit  Misz  Elisabetha  Witt- 

'  mer,    xon   Ost   Earl   Taunschip,    in    diesem 

County. 

Nun.  's  1st  erut,  es  ist  vollbracht, 
Die  Beze  ist  zur  Fran  gemacht. 
Der  Seme  hat  gedenkt  bey  sich: 


Ich  musz  geh'n,  sie  schickt  fuer  mich, 
Es  ist  nur  die  grosze  Liebe — 
Beze,  thu  dich  net  betruebe 
Weil  es  thut  sich  so  verhalten, 
Drum,  Beze,  lasz  du  mich  nur  walten. 
Dem  Seme  macht  das  all  nichts  aus, 
Er  kann  jetzt  zu  der  Fran  ins  haus. 
Bez,  du  bist  mein,  und  ich  bin  dein, 
Wer  moechte  sonst  dagegen  seyn. 
Xau  lieb  die  Bez  und  sey  ihr  treu — 
Well  Sem,  was  ist  noch  mehr  dabey? 
Noch  was  zum  Zeitvertreib  dazu — 
Ein  dicker,  schoener,  fetter  Bu, 
Und  sollte  es  ein  Maedchen  seyn, 
So  leg'  es  in  die  Wieg  hinein, 
Schockel,  sing  das  lied  Bey — O — ■ 
Bis  uebers  jahr  gehts  wieder  so. 
(Eingesandt.) 

A  Unique  Will. 

The  following  will  made  by  Mary  New- 
hard  was  admitted  to  probate  September 
5,  1912,  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

"I  guess  it  is  about  time  that  I  want 
my  things  fixed  after  I  am  gone,  because 
1  have  nobody  to  depend  on  except  my  sis- 
ter. I  hope  they  see  to  things  and  do  the 
way  I  want  it  done.  It  is  a  great  task, 
but  it  cannot  be  fixed  otherwise.  They  al- 
ways helped  me  along.  I  want  them  to 
divide  my  clothes  among  them,  because  I 
have  no  children,  so  they  are  the  nearest. 
I  have  a  good  lot  of  things  that -have  to  be 
sold  for  expenses  and  then  I  guess  it  will 
reach  to  bury  me  decently. 

"Such  things  as  my  big  copper  kettle 
and  tubs,  washing  machine,  sewing  ma- 
chine, watch,  bedroom  suit,  bureau,  chest, 
trunk,  waiters  (two  nice  ones),  castor 
and  other  articles  are  to  be  sold.  The/e 
is  also  a  stove  pipe  on  the  garret  belong- 
in?  to  the  parlor  stove,  a  dozen  sauce 
dishes.  I  believe  they  don't  need,  and  a 
white  gravy  bowl  I  paid  a  quarter  for  and 
two  bier  srlass  stands,  which  are  also  to  be 
sold.  His  bedstead  what  lays  in  the  gar- 
ret I  paid  a  dollar  get  it  stained  and  var- 
nished. He  can  keep  that  for  Mary  if  he 
want  to  keep  her  and  my  new  dough 
trough  I  also  want.  sold.  I  owe  a  little  at 
Labach's  and  I  want  to  have  that  paid  if 
there  is  money  left.  I  can't  do  it  in  my 
lifetime  any  more.     Yours  in  hope. 

Won  Prize  of  $100. 

Elwood  F.  PeLong.  formerly  of  Toptou. 
now  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
American  Seating  Co..  won  first  prize  of 
$100  in  a  contest  in  which  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  throughout  the 
United  States  were  entered.  There  "were 
five  prizes  given.  The  men  wrote  an 
article  on  how  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages of  a  new  school  desk  made  and  BOld 
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by  the  company  to  prospective  customers. 
Mr.  DeLong  was  the  only  successful  con- 
testant in  any  of  the  officers  east  of  Chi- 
cago. The  American  Seating  Co.  is  the 
largest  company  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  having  offices  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  Mr.  DeLong  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilghman  DeLong,  oC 
Topton,  Pa. 

Remarkable  Old  Man. 

One  of  the-  most  remarkable  old  men  of 
Lancaster  is  Michael  Eberly,  who  is  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year  and  appears  about 
three  score  and  ten.  For  forty-six  >ears 
he  worked  at  carriage  building  with  the 
Alticks,  but  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
has  been  engaged  in  canvassing  for  the 
sale  of  household  goods  and  travels  daily 
over  a  route  in  the  city,  ofttimes  walking 
as  many  as  sixty  squares  in  a  day.  He 
has  a  good  appetite,  with  perfect  diges- 
tion, and  sleeps  soundly  as  a  child;  has 
always  smoked  and  chewed  tobacco,  takes 
an  occasional  glass  of  beer,  and  votes  the 
Democratic  ticket  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  He  sidesteps 
trouble,  enjoys  a  hearty  laugh  and  has 
no  use  for  gloomy  people.  His  fa'her 
lived  to  be  almost  ninety  and  his  grand- 
mother was  107  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  The  old  gentleman  has 
never  been  troubled  with  rheumatism 
and  declares  he  has  the  best  pair  of  legs 
ever  put  on  a  man.  He  sees  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and 
if  happiness  and  a  cheery  disnosition  pro- 
mote longevity,  it's  1919  for  Michael 
Fberly. 

Meine  Kuli  ist  hin. 

Louis  C.  Elson,  the  music  critic,  tells  of 
a  youne:  soprano  who  attempted  Schu- 
bert's "Gretchen  am  Spinnrade"  waicn  be- 
gins: "Meine  Ruh'  ist  bin" — "My  peace 
is  eone."  Our  fair  compatriot  mistook  the 
"R"  for  a  "K"  and  loudly  and  clearly 
saner,  "Meine  Kuh  ist  hin" — '"My  cow  is 
dead!" — The   Boston   Transcript. 

Weather  Prognostications. 

The  weather  prophets  of  Berks  County 
who  have  forecasted  the  weather  for 
many  years  here,  held  their  annual  con- 
vention at  Lobachsville.  Berks  County. 
and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  it  was  agreed 
that  the  coming  winter  will  be  an  unusu- 
ally severe  one.  Weather  prognosticators 
from  all  sections  of  the  county  were  rep- 
resented at  the  meetinsr.  and  exchanged 
their  views  on  the  subject.  Many  arc 
close  followers  of  the  veteran  goose-bono 
weather  prophet  Elias     Hartz,  who     died 


several    years    ago,    and    who    was    consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  of  his  day. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  weather 
prognosticators  was  an  interesting  one. 
Those  in  attendance  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  views.  Some  are  guided  in 
their  theories  by  the  actions  of  small  ani- 
mals such  as  reptiles;  others  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Gideon  Keller,  of  Brecknock,  aged  82 
years,  said:  "We  will  have  a  cold  winter, 
and  it  will  not  start  late  either.  I  believe 
the  seasons  are  changing;  that  the  sum- 
mers are  becoming  shorter  and  cooler  and 
the  winters  longer  and  more  severe.  When 
did  we  experience  such  a  cold  winter  as 
last  year?  When  was  a  summer  cooler  than 
this  season?  The  leaves  on  the  trees  be- 
gan to  color  some  weeks  ago  and  have  al- 
ready started  to  fall.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  winter  will  be  cold. 

"The  apple  crop  this  year  is  earlier  than 
usual.  You  can  depend  on  nature  at  all 
times.  The  apples  are  ripening  earlier 
than  in  previous  seasons.  Another  sign  of 
a  cold  winter  is  the  fact  that  the  weeds 
are  very  tall.  Nature  permits  the  weeds 
to  grow  tall  to  make  provision  for  the 
birds  and  animals  relying  upon  this  food." 

Cyrue  E.  Schneck,  of  Gar^eld,  said:  "'In 
my  opinion,  the  groundhog  is  the  most  re- 
liable weather  prophet  1  know  of.  At  the 
present  time  the  animal  is  busily  engaged 
in  digging  his  hole  deeper.  He  anticipates 
a  hard  winter  and  is  providing  a  warm 
heme.  Even  the  chickens  and  the  ducks 
show  signs  of  a  severe  winter.  Not  for 
many  years  have  chickens  molted  their 
feathers  so  early  as  this  fall,  which  is  an- 
other sure  sign  of  bad  weather  ahead. 
Durins:  the  past  summer  there  was  an 
exceptionally  large  rainfall,  which  is  an- 
other indication  that  the  winter  will  be 
cold,  with  little  rain,  much  wind  and  con- 
siderable rough  weather." 

John  Drake,  of  Muhlenberg  Township, 
whose  weather  predictions  of  last  fall  won 
for  him  a  widespread  reputation  as  a 
weather  prognosticator.  has  received  fifty- 
seven  letters  since  September  1  asking  him 
to  foretell  the  conditions  for  the  approach- 
ing winter.  On  December  21.  IV*  11.  he 
predicted  a  green  Christmas  and  a  cold 
spell  on  January  8,  to  last  until  January 
IS.  His  forecasts  were  so  exact  that  the 
people  regarded  him  as  an  authority  in 
his  line.     He  said: 

"The  coming  winter  will  be  a  cold  one, 
but  not  as  severe  as  last  year  It  will  begin 
early  and  there  will  be  lots  of  snow.  Janu- 
ary will  he  a  cold  month.  Look  for  a  bliz- 
zard between  February  9  and  16,  and  feel 
assured  that   March  will  bring  zero  weath- 
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er."  When  asked  how  he  made  his  predic- 
tions he  said:  "That  is  my  secret.  I  will 
tell  you,  however,  that  my  predictions, 
which  are  based  upon  the  t  body  of  the 
heavens,  have  never  failed.  'On  July  13, 
at  2.30  a.  rn.,  I  got  information  about  the 
blizzard  due  in  February.  Of  course,  I 
had  to  do  some  figuring,  and  anybody 
makes  mistakes  in  his  calculations  some- 
times. During  the  night  of  August  15, 
while  watching  certain  planets,  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  January  will  be  a  very 
cold  month.  I  am  so  wrapped  up  in  as- 
tronomy, that  1  never  found  time  to  get 
married.     That  is  why  I  am  a  bachelor." 

John  S.  Fritz,  of  Reading,  bases  his  pre- 
dictions on  the  planets  and  says  that  next 
winter  will  be  a  mild  one.     He  said: 

"From  September  28  to  October  10,  as 
we  approach  full  moon  we  will  again  be 
approached  by  a  warm  spell,  as  Jupiter 
is  predominant  for  three  years  the  weath- 
er will  accordingly  be  warm.  Next  sum- 
mer will  be  featured  by  a  drought  and  in- 
tense heat.  Jupiter  embraces  an  area  of 
1000  miles,  which  territory  is  afffctcd  as 
the  planet  moves.  Jupiter  is  moving  from 
the  east  to  the  west  and  the  weather  of 
the  latter  district  is  prevailing  in  this 
section.  The  coming  winter  will  be  a 
mild  one." 

Henry  Walers,  of  Siesholtzvill.^,  saia* 
"Farmers  are  preparing  for  a  hard  and 
long  winter  because  the  red  squirrels  and 
chipmunks  have  become  very  busy  dig- 
ging deep  in  the  grounds  and  preparing 
their  nests  for  the  storage  of  food." 

H.  H.  Brown,  of  Exeter,  said:  "My  great 
grandfather  used  to  say  that  when  there 
was  a  good  crop  of  persimmons  the  In- 
dians would  provide  themselves  with  a 
good  supply  of  buffalo  meat  for  they  were 
sure  of  a  long  and  severe  winter.  The 
persimmon  crop  is  a  prolific  one  this  year 
and  we  can  look  for  a  hard  winter  " 

Cyrus  Delp,  of  Grill,  said:  "A  dry  sum- 
mer is  invariably  followed  by  a  winter 
with  lots  of  snow.  This  year  the  rain 
fall  exceeded  the  average  and  I  predict  that 
there  will  be  but  little  snow  and  that  the 
winter  will  be  mild.  A  wet  fall  means  an 
early  winter." 

Jackson  Peger,  of  Greenwich,  said: 
"Fifty  years  ago  Ember  day  weather  was 
very  closely  watched  by  every  household 
in  Berks  and  even  to  this  day  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  faith  in  these  old- 
time  prognostications.     The  belief  is  that 


if  it  rains  on  Ember  day,  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  rain  in  October.     If,  on  the 

contrary,  the  weather  is  fair,  the  outlook 
for  October  will  be  fair  with  hardly  any 
rain,  and  a  cold  winter  will  follow." 

Cyrus  E.  Hessig,  of  Palm,  said:'  "I  am 
unable  to  make  a  prediction  until  after 
November  23  and  24.  If  on  the  former 
day  it  is  blustery  and  cloudy  then  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March  will  be  severe 
months.  If  it  is  clear  on  November  23, 
the  weather  will  be  mild.  If  it  is  blustery 
on  November  24,  the  winter  will  extend 
into  April  and  May." 

"Quite  a  number  of  oher  weather  pro- 
phets made  their  predictions.  It  was  re- 
ported in  substance  that  muskrats  have 
begun  building  early;  that  cornhusks  are 
thick,  with  the  stalks  leaning  to  the  west; 
that  geese,  ducks  and  chickens  are  grow- 
ing a  thick  down  under  their  feathers  and 
a  bony  substance  on  their  feet;  that  squir- 
rels are  prepared  to  lay  up  unusual  sup- 
plies of  provender;  that  toad  stools  on  old 
logs  have  many  wrinkles;  that  owls  have 
retired  to  the  woods  much  earlier  than 
usual  and  that  the  weeds  in  the  woods 
have  never  been  known  to  grow  so  thick 
in  the  fall,  all  of  which  are  sure  signs  of 
a  hard  winter. — Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican. 

What  P.  G.  Stands  For. 

A  Californian      in     sending  two  dollars 
for  a  year's  subscription  says: 
P.  G.  stands  for — 

Pretty  Good 

Positively  Great 

Pennsylvania  Genius. 

Sixtv-Year-Old  Case  is  Appealed. 

The  end  of  the  Camp-Snyder  feud  in 
Lynn  township  is  not  yet.  It  has  been 
fought  for  60  years  and  three  generations 
of  the  families  have  been  at  odds.  On 
July  4,  1911,  it  broke  out  afresh  when 
Andrew  Camp  threatened  to  kill  with  a 
shot  gun  Mrs.  Mary  Snyder  and  her  har- 
vesters if  they  entered  one  of  her  wheat 
fields  through  a  lane  that  is  in  dispute. 
That  eruption  cost  him  a  $200  fine  in 
criminal  court  and  a  $1000  verdict  in  a 
civil  action.  Wednesday  he  notified  Pro- 
thonotary  Schanti  that  he  was  going  to 
appeal  to  the  superior  court. — Ex. 
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To  Our  Readers,  Friends  and  "Well  Wishers :- 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  Magazine 
was  established  by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  C.  Croll  in  1900 
and  published  as  a  quarterly  from  that  year  until 
1905  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  by  means  of 
the  art  preservative,  the  biography,  genealogy,  his- 
tory, folklore  and  literature  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans — a  class  composed  of  descendants  of  Ger- 
man immigrants  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  hon- 
est, God-fearing,  sturdy,  industrious,  thrifty,  hos- 
pitable, but  conservative  and  so  little  given  to 
blowing  their  own  horn  that  they  were  never 
heard   of  outside  of  their  local  habitation. 

After  1905  the  Magazine  was  published  by  the 
subscriber  as  a  monthly;  and  in  January,  1912, 
its  name  was  changed  to  THE  PENN  GERMANIA 
and  its  new  and  broader  purpose  has  been  to  be- 
come "A  popular  journal  of  German  history  and 
ideals  in  the  United  States  ....  for  and  about 
the  German  element  of  the  United  States." 

The  purpose  of  the  Magazine  now  is  not  to 
preserve  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  Germans 
only,  but  to  make  it  a  repository  of  history  of  the 
two  centuries  of  activity  in  all  departments  of  hu- 
man endeavor  by  representatives  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  now  numbering  not  less  than  15,000.000  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  a  discussion 
of  present  day  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
Teutonic  history  and  ideals  and  an  adaptation  to 
the  change  and  demands  of  the  tiir.es.  will  increase 
the  value,  power  and  attractiveness  of  the  Magazine. 


The  Magazine  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
From  humble  beginnings,  it  has  grown  to  12  vol- 
umes, filled  with  German  life  and  history  in  our 
country.  The  192  pages  of  the  initial  volume  have 
grown  to  768  pages,  the  size  of  last  year's  volume. 
The  number  of  bona-fide  subscribers,  judging  from 
the  encouraging  letters  received  by  the  subscriber, 
can  with  proper  eftort  be  greatly  increased.  The 
policy  oi  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  hitherto  fol- 
lowed will  in  general  be  continued.  The  various 
departments  will  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  and 
new  features  will  be  added.  No  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  Magazine  in  fact  as  in  theory 
a  popular,  national,  historical  periodical  by  glean- 
ing what  is  interesting,  entertaining,  instructive, 
edifying  and  illustrative  of  the  v/hole  field  of  past 
and  present  activity  of  the  Germans  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  descendants.  The  significance  of 
our  citizenship  of  German  ancestry;  the  absence  of 
competitive  periodicals  in  the  special  field  of  the 
Magazine;  your  warm  interest;  the  opportunity  for 
altruistic  service  by  disseminating  a  knowledge  of 
the  ideals  that  have  characterized  Teutonic  people; 
the  known  success  and  needs  of  many  periodicals; 
are  cogent  reasons  in  favor  of  both  the  incorpora- 
tion now  proposed  to  be  made  and  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  remunerative  returns  on  the  investment. 

In  devoting  itself  to  the  history  and  ideals  of 
German  immigrants  and  their  descendants  in  our 
country,  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  mines  a  Maga- 
zine field  as  wide  and  deep  as  human  endeavor  and 
extending  over  more  than  two  centuries  of  time. 
While  it  gathers  here  and  there  rare  nuggets  of  his- 
toric lore  lying  near  at  hand,  inexhaustible  riches 
await  uncovering  and  refining  by  expert  workers. 
To  mine  with  a  small  five  cent  shovel  when  steam 
excavators  could  and  should  be  used,  is  neither 
wise,  nor  economical,  nor  remunerative,  nor  in  har- 
.  many  with  business  practices.  Up  to  last  January 
the  aim  was  to  conduct  a  special  Magazine  in  a 
limited  field,  with  the  primary  idea  of  giving  data 
that  illustrate  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German.  Hereafter  the  journal  will  be  con- 
ducted along  more  popular  lines.  The  objective 
point  will  be  to  give  what  is  interesting,  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  in  the  whole  field  of  German  his- 
tory  in  the  United  States  including  current  life  and 


thought.  This  change  marks  an  evolution,  however, 
but  not  a  revolution;  a  supplementing,  not  a  sup- 
planting; an  addition,  not  subtraction.  The  publi- 
cation, properly  conducted  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  will  constitute  a  more  fitting,  eloquent,  ser- 
viceable and  enduring  memorial  to  an  illustrious 
citizenship  than  storied  urn,  or  shaft  of  granite,  or 
tablet  of  bronze. 

THE  PENN  GERMANIA,  like  its  predecessor, 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  subscriber  at  a  cost  which  has  barely 
been  met  by  the  income  from  subscriptions  and  a 
few  advertisements.  The  wider  purpose,  contem- 
plated in  the  future  of  the  Magazine,  involves  an  ex- 
pense that  can  be  met  only  by  a  larger  capital. 
The  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  publication  from 
a  literary,  editorial  and  business  standpoint  are  now 
become  so  wide  and  varied  that  they  cannot  be 
met  successfully  by  any  one  individual.  In  these 
days,  a  business  to  be  stable  and  safe,  must  be  so 
organized  that  it  will  go  on  prosperously  and  unin- 
terruptedly no  matter  what  happens  to  any  one 
individual  connected  with  it. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  others,  and  after 
consultations  with  friends,  I  consider  it  advisable  that 
THE  PENN  GERMANIA  Magazine  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  with  a 
capital  of  $20,000,  divided  into  1000  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $20  each;  and  application  will  shortly 
be  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lehigh 
County  for  the  incorporation  of  such  a  company, 
whose  purpose  will  be  the  publication  of  the  Mag- 
azine; to  whom  I  will  transfer  my  good-will,  copy- 
right and  book  accounts,  as  well  as  all  the  stock  of 
Magazines,  both  completed  volumes  and  odd  copies, 
at  a  reasonable  figure:  the  business  of  the  Compain 
to  begin  as  of  the  first  of  January,  1912.  and  to  be 
conducted  by  a  Board  of  fifteen  Directors. 

Past  experience  leads  me  confidently  to  state 
my  belief  that  the  publication  of  the  Magazine  will 
not  only  be  self-sustaining  in  the  future  but  also 
profitable  to  the  stock  holders.  The  number  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Magazine  has  been  sufficient  in 
the  past  to  pay  the  expenses  of  composition  and 
publication.      The     number    will  increase  with     the 


widened  field  in  which  the  Magazine  will  work  in 
the  future.  Ten  Thousand  subscriptions  to  the 
Magazine,  by  no  means  an  impossible  number  to  be 
secured,  will  produce  a  handsome  profit  and  large 
dividends  upon  the  stock,  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  expenses  of  production:  having  10,000 
subscribers,  the  Magazine  will  become  a  desirable 
medium  for  advertisements,  for  which  I  made  no 
effort  hitherto.  I  make  these  statements  advisedly, 
fully  realising  their  import  and  correctness;  and  am 
prepared  to  give  to  those  who  desire  to  know,  de- 
tailed figures  proving  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ments. A  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Magazine 
will  not  only  assist  its  purposes,  but  will  prove 
profitable  to  the  stock  holder;  and  I  ask  all  of  you 
to  assist  me  in  the  forward  movement  now  proposed. 
I  append  a  short  subscription  form  and  invite 
the  friends  of  the  Magazine  to  fill  out  the  same 
with  the  number  of  shares  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  subscribe,  to  help  the  purpose  of  THE 
PENN  GERMANIA  Magazine. 

Faithfully  yours, 
H.  W.  Kriebel, 

Editor  and  Publisher. 
Lititz,  Pa.   Aug.  5,  1912. 


\ 

August         1912 

I  hereby  subscribe  and  agree  to  pay  for 

shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company    to    be 

incorporated  and   known   as    THE    PENNGER- 

MANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  at  the  rate 

of  Twenty  Dollars  per  share:  payable  25 per  cent 

at  the    time    of  subscription    and  the    balance    in 

three  equal  installments  upon  the  call  of  the  Board 

of  Directors. 


(Circular  Letter  No.  2) 


INCORPORATION 

OF 

Zhe  penn  (Bermania 

To  Our  Readers,  Friends    and  Well  Wishers: — 

After  Circular  Letter  No.  1  was  put  in  print,  advance  copies  were 
sent  to  a  few  of  the  subscribers,  and  the  selection  of  incorporators 
and  directors  for  the  first  year  was  made.  We  give  extracts  from  a 
few  of  the  letters  received  referring  to  the  proposed  incorporation. 

No  doubt  a  very  laudable  project.   Norristown,  Pa. 

Know  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  all  shares.      Erie,  Pa. 

A  good  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  magazine  should  be  made  a  great 
necessity.     York,    Pa. 

Have  all  the  copies  of  the  Pa.  Ger.  and  its  successor  and  consider  them  a  rich 
depository  of  facts  and  incidents  pertaining  to  our  good  people.      Gettysburg,  Pa. 

I  wish  it  all  success.     Allentown,  Pa. 

The  magazine  covers  a  field    that  should  be  cultivated.     Myerstown,  Pa. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  publication  that  you  have  edited.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 

I  think  you  deserve  encouragement  in  your  plans  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of 
your  Perm  Germania  magazine.      Pottsville,  Pa 

Hope  you  may  be  successful.      Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Application  for  the  charter  will  be  made  by  the  following: 

Allentown,  Pa.  Lehighton,  Pa. 

A.  F.  Berlin,  J.   G.  Zern, 

Archaeologist  and  ex-Prothonotary  Physician  and  ex-State  Senator 

James  L.  Schaadt,  ^^T^'uk?" 

Attorney-at-law,  ex-Mayor  and  ex-District  A.  iL,.    Gobble, 

Attorney  Minister,  Teacher  Albright  College 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Ran,  F.  A.  Stickler, 

Moravian  College  Agent,  Penna  R.  R. 

Easton,  Pa.  ViS^l^\ ** 

W.  J.  Heller,  JlLte? 

Flag  Manufacturer,  Pres.  Hist.  Soc.  .^     TT     ^ 

v  p  D.   H.  Bergey, 

XiHiaus,   ira.  Physician  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  W.   Iobst,  -  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Attorney-at-law  p     vyr     TJn 


o'pr 


HaiTisburg,  Pa.  Manufacturer 

F.  Y.  Weidenhammer,  Reading,  Pa. 

Minister  and  Teacher  W.  Oscar    Miller, 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Attorney-at-law,  ex-State  Senator 

R.  K.  Bnehrle,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Ex-Superintendent  of  Schools  H.     W.     Kriebel. 


A  STATEMENT:— We,  the  undersigned,  subscribers  of  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA,  believe  that  the  project  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  this 
periodical  as  outlined  by  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  magazine,  "In- 
corporation of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA"  is  a  very  laudable  one,  deserv- 
ing of  hearty  encouragement  and  that,  if  properly  encouraged,  it  will 
be  a  material  help  in  making  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  a  great  necessity 
and  power  in"  our  national  literature.  On  personal  solicitation  we  have 
consented  to  become  incorporators  and  directors  for  the  first  year  of 
THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  We  shall  admin- 
ister whatever  funds  may  be  entrusted  to  us,  economically,  judiciously  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  incorpo- 
ration. We  commend  the  project  to  the  subscribers,  well-wishers  and 
friends  of  THE  PENN   GERMANIA. 

A.  F.  Berlin,  James  L.  Schaadt,  A.  G.  Ran,  W.  J.  Heller,  Richard  \Y. 
Iobst,  F.  Y.  Weidenhammer,  R.  K.  Buehrle,  J.  G.  Zern,  A.  E.  Gobble,  F. 
A.  Stickler.  N.  B.  Grubb,  C.  W.  Unger,  W.  Oscar  Miller. 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  are  already  pledged  on  condition  that  at 
least  Five  Thousand  Dollars  be  subscribed  and  paid  in.  The  interest 
thus  manifested  gives  assurance  that  this  sum  will  be  speedily  raised. 

That  the  proposed  incorporation  is  being  favorably  received  is 
proved  by  the  following  letter  written  by  a  subscriber  residing  in 
Wisconsin: 

,  8-14-12 

Mr.  H.  W.  Kriebel, 

Lititz,   Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Kriebel: 

Answering  your  favor  of  a  few  days  ago,  I  would  say  that  I  am  willing 
to  invest  several  hundred  dollars  in  the  stock  of  The  Penn  Germania  should  you 
succeed  in  forming  a  corporation,  capitalized  at  $10,000. co,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging the  field  ol  usefulness  of  your  valuable  magazine.  I  believe  that  all  persons 
of  German  stock  should  assist  in  disseminating  information  about  the  invaluable 
heritage  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  who  did  so  much  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  wealth,  progress,  and  civilization  of  this  country.  Unfortunately,  dense 
ignorance  about  the  achievement:;  in  this  country  of  men  and  women  of  German 
stock  prevails  not  only  among  other  ethnic  elements,  but  also,  I  regret  to  say, 
among  German-Americans.  Some  of  the  best  educated  persons  of  Wisconsin  are 
not  aware  that  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  of  German  extraction,  but  think  they 
are  of  Holland  descent.  The  achievements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  alone 
are  worthy  of  any  national  element  that  we  have  in  this  country,  and  should  be 
made  known  to  the  people  at  large. 

Wishing  you  the  highest  success  and  hoping  that  the  P.  G  will  be  able 
to  come  into  its  own,  1  remain- 

Your  participation  in  the  formation  of  the  corporation  is  respectfully 
solicited.     Send  your  subscription  of  stock  to 

August  28,  191 2.  H.  W.  Kriebel.  Lititz.  Pa. 


The  "P  G"  Bulletin 

The  BOOK  EXCHANGE  will  be  continued.  For  particulars  address  The 
Perm  Germauia  Book  Exchange,  Lititz,  Pa. 

CANVASSERS  WANTED.  Live  canvassers  are  wanted  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions to  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  magazine  and  to  the  stock  of  THE  PEW 
GERMANIC  Publishing  Company.     Terms  on  application. 

COOPERATION  INVITED.  This  company  has  mapped  out  a  compre- 
hensive, perpetual  program,  the  full  realization  of  which  no  one  at  present  con- 
nected with  the  company  can  expect  to  see.  They  will  administer  conscientiously 
and  economically  in  behalf  of  the  citizenship  of  German  ancestry  of  our  country 
what  has  been  and  will  be  entrusted  to  them.  '  The  Board  of  Directors  manifestly 
must  look  to  a  widely  scattered  constituency  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  incorporation.  It  most  cordially  invites  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
who  desire  to  see  the  program  as  announced  put  fully  into  practice. 

GENEALOGISTS  Officers  of  Family  Associations  and  all  who  would  like 
to  see  a  GERMAN  AMERICAN  GENEALOGICAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
established,  arc  invited  to  drop  us  a  line  to  that  effect  in  order  that  we  may  make 
up  a  correspondence  list  of  persons  desiring  to  encourage  the  study  of  Genealogy. 
A  meeting  will  be  called  later  to  consider  plans,  ways  and  means  to  such  end. 
Let  us  hear  from  you. 

EYES,  EARS,  and  HANDS,  NEEDED.  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  needs 
a  myriad  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands  to  see,  and  hear,  and  forward  what  is  being 
printed,  and  said,  and  done  all  over  our  country,  illustrating  Teuton  life 
and  thought  in  our  country.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  periodicals  should 
be  read  and  clipped  for  bits  of  information  to  be  either  used  in  THE  PENN 
GERMANIA  or  filed  away  for  tomorrow's  historian.  Definite  fields  of  observation 
to  be  covered  regularly  will  be  assigned.  We  invite  correspondence  from  all  who 
are  willing  to  serve  us  in  this  way. 

A  QUESTION.  What  features  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  should  be 
amplified;  what  new  features,  if  any,  added;  what  subjects  should  be  taken  up  for 
consideration?     Replies  will  be  helpful  and  will  be  appreciated. 

MONEY  NECESSARY.  Money  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  our 
program.      THEREFORE: 

i.  Renew  your  subscription  now  if  due  or  almost  due.  "121 2"  on  your 
magazine  envelope  signifies  tnat  your  subscription  expires  Dec.  1012.    Renew  NOW. 

2.  Invite  friends  to  subscribe.  Take  advantage  of  our  Club  Offer:  Three 
Subscriptions  for  Four  Dollars. 

3.  Subscriber  stock  in  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
Two  shares  give  a  free  magazine,  free  use  of  Horary  and  joint  ownership  ol 
Company. 

4.  Invite   friends  to  become  stockholders. 

5.  Save  the  company's  money  by  writing  us  at  once. 

THE   PENN  GERMANIA   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Allentown,    Pa.,  Lititz,    Pa.  Cleona,  Pa, 

Corporation  Office,  Editorial  Office,  Publication  Office. 
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The  Leinbach  Family-11,   12  8 
Washington's  Christmas  at    Valley  Forge-11,  12    7 

The  Santa  Claus  Myth-11,  12  3 

Lititz,    Pa.,    During   Revolutionary  War-11,  12      4 
The  Charter  Anniversary  of  F.  &  M.  College-11,  12  8 

The  Prohibition  Qnestion-11,12  4 

Family    Reunions-11,  12  9 

The  First   American   Missionaries-11,   12  3 

Newspaper     Gleanin°s-ll,  12  4 

Daniel  Kiefer-11,  12  2 

The    Funkites-11,  12                                    .  2 

Marking  the    Braddock   Trail-11,  12  2 

St.  Jacob's  (or  Reed's)  Church-11,  12  2 

The  Company  has  acquired  the  back  issues  of  the  Magazine, 
as  well  as  all  the  unsold  copies  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
GERMAN.  These  will  he  supplied  at  published  rates,-  -S-  oo 
per  year.  A  list  of  Leading  Articles  for  years  1900 — 1911 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 


The  Penn  Germania  Book  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  books  try  the  P  G  Book  Exchange. 
Terms  for  inserting  advertisements  will  be  furnished  on  applica- 
tion. Send  all  communications  to  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  Book 
Exchange,    Lititz,    Pa. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

If  any  of    the   following  listed   books 
interest  you,   write  for  prices. 

Z-8.     Memorial  Volume.  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  Lancaster. 
1863. 

Z-l.     History  of  Northumberland,  Lehigh, 
Monroe.  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties. 
By  I.  D.  Rupp,   1845. 

Z-2.     History    of    Dauphin,    Cumberland. 
Franklin,  Bedford,  Adams  and  Perry 
Counties. 
Rupp,  1846. 

Z-3.     History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Coun- 
ties. 
Rupp,    1844. 

Z-4.     History  of  Lancaster  County. 
Rupp,   1844. 

Z-5.     History  of  Lancaster  County. 
J.   I.    Mombert,    1869. 

Z-6.     Biographical    Record    of    Lancaster 
County. 
Harris. 

Z-7.     Chronicon  Eohratense. 

J.   Max   Hark.      Numbered  copy. 

Ml.   Geschichte  der  lutherischen   Kirch: 

in  America. 

Graebner,  1892.  726  pp.,  index.  Cloth, 

as  new. 

[-12.  Schematicus  der  Katholischen  Geist- 

lichkeit  deutseher  Zunge,  etc. 
Enzlberger,     1892.       381     pp.,     index. 
Cloth. 

1-13.  Indianer  Eache. 

Eerghold.      112  pp.,  paper. 
1-14.  Ueber  die  Zukunft  unseres  Volkes  in 

Amerika. 

Goebel.      59  pp. 

1-15.  Zur  Deutschen  Frage  in  Amerika. 
Goebel,  1SS6. 

X-l.  History  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
Bates.  5  volumes,  complete,  good  con- 
dition. 

X-2.  Life  of  Washington. 

Marshall,   1805.      5   volumes  complete, 
pood    condition. 


X-3.  Our  Country,  A  Household  History. 
Lossing,    1878.        Over      508    illustra- 
tions,  3   volumes,  complete;    gilt   top, 
good  condition. 

X-4.  Modern  Eloquence. 

Thomas  B.  Reed.     10  volumes,  editioj 
'  de  luxe,  very  good  condition. 

X-5.  Six  Thousand  Years  of  History. 

Sanderson,  Lamberton,  McGovern. 
Copyright  1899.  10  volumes,  very 
good  condition. 

X-8.  Kurzweil  un  Zeitfertreib,  Olden 
Times,  'S  Alt  Marikhaus  Llittes  in  der 
Stadt. 

H.  L.  Fisher,  complete,  good  condi- 
tion, rare. 

X-7  History  of  York  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1886.  John  Gibson.  Illustrated, 
Complete,   good  condition.    ^ 

X-8.  Encyclopedia,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Arts. 

Sciences  and  Miscellaneous  Literature 
Printed  by  Thomas  Dobson,  Philadel- 
phia. IS  volumes,  179S.  First 
American  Edition,  3  volumes.  Supple- 
ment 1S03.  540  copper  plates.  Com- 
plete, good  condition. 

X-9.  \7aslii'~~ton-  and  the  American  re- 
public. 

B.  J.  Lossing.  3  volumes,  good  con- 
dition. 

X-10.  History  of  the  United  States. 

Bancroft.  Volumes  I-1X,  good  condi- 
tion. 

X-ll.  Buxtorfi    Concordiantiae    Bibliorum 

Hebraicae. 

Basilae,  1632.  Contains  signature 
"Jonathan  Edwards'  Bock,  1751." 
Good  condition. 
X-12.  Nature  Books  published  by  Double- 
Page  &  Co.  The  Butterfly  Booh,  The 
Insect  Book,  American  Food  and 
Game  Fishes.  Nature's  Garden  (Wild 
flowers),  American  Animals,  Bird 
Neighbors.  Bird  Homes.  Game  Birds. 
Complete.  \ory  good  condition. 

X-13.  Sauer  Bible. 

Germantown.   Srd  edition.    1770.    C 
plete.   coo-1   condition. 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS 
Will  You  Help  ? 

THE  PENN  GERMANIA  respectfully  commends  to  all  its  friends 
the  following  as  easy  ways  of  taking  part  in  its  development  into  a 
national  "Institution"  representative  of  the  German  Element  in  the 
United  States:  — 

1*    Prompt  renewal  of  subscriptions:  — 

2.  Soliciting  friends  to  become  subscribers:  - 

This  need  cost  you  nothing  and  will  mean  a  year's  subscription  for  yourself 
if  three  subscribe.  It  for  three  years  each  subscriber  would  get  three  nw  sub- 
scribers, the  price  could  be  cut  in  half,  the  number  of  pages  increased,  and  the 
magazine  would  not  be  the  poorer  fur  it.  Some  of  our  "drummer  friends"  who 
travel  far  and  wide  can  do  better   than   this.      \Yon"t   you   try? 

3.  Sending  names  of  friends  who  might  become  interested  in  the 
magazine  if  made  acquainted  with  it.  _.._._ 

This  will  cost  you  a  cent,  a  few  moments  of  time  and  just  a  little  think- 
ing.    Can  you  spare  these  at  least  once  for   "The  Penn  Germania"? 

4-    Circulating  our  "Trial  Subscription  Coupons." 

Special  "Trial  Subscription  Coupons"  have  been  prepared  which  subscribers 
can  hand  to  friends  or  send  out — perhaps  with  their  business  or  social  corres- 
pondence. 

5.  Recommending  boys  and  girls  to  us  who  might  be  able  and 
willing  to  sell  single  copies. 

We  want  to  engage  girls  and  boys  in  every  community  to  sell  the  jour- 
nal on  liberal  commission — large  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  hustlers  to 
take  hold  and  work. 

6.  Subscribing  to  stock  in  a  company  to  be  formed  to  acquire  and 
push  "The  Penn  Germania." 

A  company  to  do  this  is  sure  to  be  organized  for  this  purpose.  Magazines 
have  made  money  and  will  continue  to  make  money.  What  is  true  of  periodicals 
in  general  can  be  realized  in  the  ""The  Penn  Germania."  I  am  prepared  to  give 
interesting  figures  along  th  s  line  to  those  who  are  looking  for  work,  or  for  a  good 
paying  proposition,   or  for  both. 

7.  Sending  articles  for  publication  in  any  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

The  PENN  GERMANIA  is  issued  in  the  interest  of  the  German  Element  of 
our  country.      The  heart  of  every  loyal  Teuton  son  and  daughter  ought  to  swell  with 
pride  at  the  possibility   that  is  here  presented.      It  ought    to  be  a   pleasure  to  take 
part  in  its   upbuilding.      The  lines  of  reading   matter  are  so  varied  that    practi 
each  and  every  reader  can  contribute  something  to  its    support.      I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  give  the  widest    possible  scope  to  t'.-:e  department  of  "Current  Life  and 
Thought."     Watch  your  papers,  local,  literary,  social,  church,  scientific,  hist 
and  trade,  and  if  you  see  an  item  that  illustrates  what  the  sons  and  daughters 
the  Germans  are  thinking  and  doing,  hide  not  the  good  tiling  but  put  it  out  at  usury 
by  sending  it  for  publication  in  "The  Penn  Germania." 

Correspondence  Invited.  Particulars  respecting  any  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  above  will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application. 

Zhc  fl>cnn  Germania 
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